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PREFACE 


This  is  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  volumes  in  this  series  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  my  name  on  the  title-page  and  under  my  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  actual  writing  of  these  volumes  has  given  me  pleasure 
and  interest,  which  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge.  In  this  volume 
Dr.  F.  C.  Jones  has  continued  his  contributions  on  the  Far  East 
which  have  been  so  well  received  in  earlier  years,  and  Mr.  George 
Pendle’s  distinguished  survey  of  Latin  America  restores  that 
half-continent  to  this  series,  from  which  it  has  been  excluded 
since  the  Survey  for  1947—8.  To  Miss  Denise  Folliot  once  again  I 
am  more  deeply  indebted  than  anybody  apart  from  myself  can 
realize. 

PETER  CALVOCORESSI 

Chatham  House, 

Christmas  1954 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE  ON  THE  THREE 
WORLD  MAPS 

The  object  of  these  maps  is  to  visualize  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
arena  of  international  affairs  during  and  since  the  second  World  War. 

Down  to  1940,  the  arena  of  international  affairs  was  still,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  flat  oblong  shape  that  it  had  been  since  the  beginning  of 
history.  Admiral  King’s  achievement  of  conducting  naval  operations 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific  transformed  this  oblong  into  a 
continuous  belt  by  sewing  together  the  two  ends.  The  conquest,  since  then, 
of  the  air  over  the  North  Pole  has  expanded  this  circular  belt  round  the 
globe,  which  still  had  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  edge,  into  three- 
quarters  of  a  sphere,  with  no  edge  left  to  it  except  one  round  a  still  un- 
traversable  South  Polar  circle. 

As  a  result,  each  of  the  two  surviving  Power-groups  is  now  threatened 
by  the  other  surviving  Power-group  on  three  fronts,  east,  west,  and  north, 
whereas,  before  1940,  no  Power  was  ever  threatened  on  more  than  two 
fronts,  and  even  this  only  happened  to  a  ‘central’  Power,  such  as  France 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  Germany  from  1871  to  1945. 

This  change  in  the  ‘geo-political’  map  is  a  first-class  revolution  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  It  is  so  revolutionary,  and  has  come  so  suddenly,  that  it  is 
not  easily  grasped,  or  taken  into  account.  The  purpose  of  these  maps  is  to 
make  the  new  shape  of  the  human  race’s  habitat  visible  to  the  eye. 
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Looking  back  over  the  seven  years  (1947-53)  covered  by  the  five  volumes 
in  this  series  for  which  I  have  been  responsible,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  their 
starting-point  in  1947  cannot  be  dignified  as  ‘the  beginning  of  a  period’. 
The  choice  of  1947  f°r  the  revival  of  the  Survey  was  settled  by  ephemeral 
convenience  and  by  chance,  and  in  the  sphere  of  events  the  beginning  of 
1 947  was  more  notable  for  what  did  not  then  take  place  than  for  what  did : 
treaties  of  peace  were  made  with  the  so-called  minor  countries  which  had 
taken  the  wrong  side  in  the  second  World  War — Italy,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Finland — but  with  the  principals — Germany  and  Japan— no 
peace  was  made.  Germany  was  to  remain  occupied  and  divided  for  at 
least  ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  Japan,  which  escaped  the 
penalties  of  partition  and  was  technically  relieved  of  occupation  at  an 
earlier  date,  still  did  not  contrive  to  come  to  terms  with  all  its  enemies. 

The  beginning  of  the  period,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  convenience  of 
such  phraseology,  is  to  be  found  in  the  winter  of  1944-5  rather  than  in 
1947,  for  it  was  at  the  earlier  date  that,  with  victory  in  sight,  politics 
began  to  reassert  their  priority  over  strategy  and  Foreign  Ministers  to 
regain  the  limelight  stolen  by  Chiefs  of  Staff.1  And  it  was  the  ending  of 
the  war  that  produced  two  facts  which  continued  to  dominate  the  affairs 
of  Europe  and,  in  large  part,  the  affairs  of  the  world  throughout  the 
decade  under  review.  These  were  the  disintegration  of  the  three-Power 
alliance  which  won  the  war  and  the  occupation  by  Russian  forces  of  the 
principal  places  of  power  in  central  Europe :  Budapest,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Berlin.  The  latter  event  restored  Russian  influence  to  a  point  which  it 
had  not  attained  since  the  defeats  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  beyond  that 
point;2  and  the  Russian  leaders,  quick  to  convert  military  into  political 
advantages,  used  the  physical  presence  of  their  armies  in  enemy  and 
friendly  countries  to  ensure  the  establishment  there  of  governments  which 
were  at  the  least  friendly,  at  the  most  obedient.  In  the  test  case  of  Poland, 
the  most  important  of  these  countries,  the  U.S.S.R.  scored  a  complete 
victory,  which  was  subsequently  consolidated  in  all  the  satellite  countries 
by  stages — coalition  governments  with  communists  in  key  posts,  disruption 
of  non-communist  parties  and  persecution  of  non-communist  leaders,  the 
subordination  of  satellite  economics  to  Russian  interests,  and  (after  the 
defection  of  Yugoslavia)  purges  within  the  communist  ranks  themselves. 


1  Cf.  W.  H.  McNeill:  Survey  for  1939-46:  America,  Britain  and  Russia,  their  Co-operation  and  Con¬ 
flict,  ig4i-ig^6  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Insdtute  of  International  Affairs, 


1953) .  PP-  53!-66- 

2  Cf.  A.  J.  P.  Taylor:  The  Struggle  for  Mastery  in  Europe 

1954) ,  P-  82- 


i8^8-igi4  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
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a  INTRODUCTION 

This  process,  which  occupied  a  number  of  years,  roused  first  the  suspicions 
and  then  the  hostility  of  the  western  Powers.  The  U.S.S.R.  may  well 
have  wished  to  preserve  the  alliance,  thus  escaping  the  isolation  of  the 
pre-war  years  and  securing  American  aid  and  a  share  in  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  world,  but  Russian  methods  of  exploiting  the 
Russian  position  of  strength  strained  the  alliance  to  breaking-point,  and 
the  Russian  determination  to  be  sole  master  in  central  and  eastern  Europe 
led  the  Kremlin  to  jettison  the  prospects  of  continuing  collaboration 
between  the  major  Powers  in  the  world  at  large.  The  most  striking 
illustration  of  this  dilemma  and  its  resolution  was  the  Russian  rejection 
of  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  Marshall  Plan,  a  refusal  which  can 
most  plausibly  be  ascribed  to  unwillingness  to  allow  Americans  to  roam 
at  large  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  see  what  was  going  on.  The 
history  of  the  United  Nations  was  a  second  sequel  of  the  Russian  course. 
The  world’s  affairs  never  came  to  be  conducted  by  a  consort  of  united 
Powers  but  were  dominated  instead  by  their  discords.  The  disintegration 
of  the  wartime  alliance  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  new  alliances. 
The  U.S.A.,  abandoning  the  posture  of  intermediary  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Great  Britain  which  had  been  most  notable  at  Yalta,  developed  a 
policy  based  on  close  association  with  Great  Britain  and  took  the  lead  in 
forming  a  coalition  to  restrain  further  Russian  advances  in  Europe:  Ger¬ 
many  was  not  to  go  the  way  of  Poland.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  for  a  time 
diplomatically  isolated,  until  the  rout  of  General  Ghiang  Kai-shek’s 
regime  by  Chinese  communists  engendered  a  Russo-Chinese  alliance  and 
considerable  new  opportunities  for  communist  political  and  military 
talents  in  Asia. 

This  success  of  the  Chinese  communists  was  no  less  important  than  the 
reversal  of  alliances  and  the  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Nor 
was  it  the  only  way  in  which  Asia  threw  its  weight  into  the  scales  of  world 
affairs.  That  world  affairs  had  ceased  to  be  European  affairs  writ  large 
had  come  to  be  a  truism  and  was  nowhere  so  clearly  illustrated  as  in  Asia, 
where  the  amicable  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon,  the  eviction  of  the  Dutch  from  Indonesia,  and  the  struggle  to 
oust  the  French  from  at  least  the  Vietnamese  parts  of  Indo-China  brought 
new  states  into  existence  and  brought  nationalist  and  communist  move¬ 
ments  into  effective,  if  sometimes  confused,  association.  In  Indo-China 
the  contest  acquired  a  cosmic  importance,  as  it  developed  from  a  series 
of  Franco- Viet  Minh  campaigns  into  an  issue  of  war  or  peace  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  China. 

Thus  the  European  and  Asian  continents  both  became  the  scene  of 
conflict  between  what  were  frequently  called  the  western  Powers  and  the 
communist  block,  more  precisely  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Russo- 
Chinese  alliances.  Apart,  however,  from  this  fact  of  conflict  the  differences 
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between  the  two  continents  were  more  striking  and  instructive  than  the 
resemblances.  This  Introduction  attempts  to  survey  these  differences;  it 
neglects  the  subsidiary  theatres  and  is  in  no  sense  a  review  of  the  conflict 
as  a  whole,  for  which  this  space  is  not  adequate  nor  this  time  opportune. 

The  sense  of  communist  menace  which  was  a  prime  mover  in  European 
affairs  did  not  have  the  same  intensity  or  effect  in  Asia.  Europeans  feared 
the  U.S.S.R.  more  than  Asians  feared  China.  This  was  partly  due  to  a 
difference  in  scale.  Europe  was  so  small  that  Russians  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Upper  Danube  overhung  the  whole  continent.  In  Asia  on  the  other 
hand  the  Chinese  remained  remote,  the  more  so  because  of  their  relative 
unacquaintance  with  the  most  modern  means  of  transport  and  with  the 
latest  projectiles,  and  also  because  of  the  more  formidable  natural  barriers 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  Chinese  expansion.  Moreover,  the  Russians 
actually  stepped  out  far  beyond  their  frontiers  and  had  refused  to  return, 
whereas  the  Chinese,  with  the  arguable  exception  of  Tibet,  did  not:  the 
Chinese  victory  in  1949  was  comparable  with  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1917  but  not  with  the  Russian  advance  into  Europe  in  1944-5.  It  was 
therefore  the  easier  for  non-communist  Asians,  preoccupied  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  national  independence  or  the  inauguration  of  industrial  revolutions, 
to  tell  themselves,  and  the  Americans,  that  the  communist  danger  in  Asia 
was  a  secondary  consideration,  which  should  in  any  case  be  countered  by 
nursing  internal  economies  rather  than  by  forming  foreign  alliances. 
There  was  therefore  no  urge  in  Asia  to  band  together  and  seek  American 
support  against  China  as  there  had  been  in  Europe  in  the  face  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Nor  could  the  European  allies  of  the  U.S.A.  be  expected  to 
join  with  the  same  wholeheartedness  in  Asian  ventures  as,  compelled  by 
a  nearer  fear,  they  had  undertaken  in  their  own  part  of  the  world :  Asia 
was  for  them  (as  it  was  not  for  Americans)  the  farthest  part  of  the  world, 
a  part  from  which  they  were  withdrawing  with  more  or  less  dignity,  a  part 
whose  distrust  of  the  white  races  they  knew  and  were  obliged  to  respect. 
Europeans  may  have  understood  that  reasons  of  policy  and  arguments  of 
honour  engaged  them  to  stand  with  Americans  in  Asia— the  Korean  War 
proved  that  they  did — but  they  did  not  have  the  additional  feeling  of 
a  threat  to  their  homelands  which  many  Americans  experienced  at  the 
mention  of  Formosa. 

A  further  difference  between  the  two  countries  was  provided  by  the 
differences  between  the  two  principal  defeated  and  occupied  states,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan.  These  differences  tended  to  be  obscured  by  the  common 
fate  of  the  two  countries,  which  had  both  suffered  shattering  defeat  and 
then  experienced  unexpectedly  swift  recovery,  guided  by  elderly  and 
rather  autocratic  statesmen  of  the  right  and  primed  with  American  aid 
(the  parallel  here  being  with  western  Germany  and  not  with  Germany 
as  a  whole).  But  the  differences  were  no  less  significant.  Germany  was 
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partitioned  whereas  Japan  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  under  sole 
American  control.  There  was  also  the  immutable  fact  that  Germany  was 
in  the  middle  of  Europe,  whereas  Japan  was  on  the  edge  of  Asia.  American 
forces  therefore  stood  in  the  middle  of  Europe  but  not  in  the  middle  of 
Asia,  and  Japan  was  from  this  point  of  view  less  to  be  compared  with 
Germany  than  with  Great  Britain,  likewise  an  island  Power  lying  off 
a  continent  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  ocean  from  the  U.S.A.  Further, 
Japan  was  welcomed  to  no  organizations  such  as  the  O.E.E.C.,  a  western 
union,  or  the  Atlantic  alliance.  And  finally,  Japan  saw  no  communist 
invaders  or  occupying  force  and  no  communist  puppet  government  on  its 
soil,  and  the  territory  which  Japan  had  to  cede  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  small  in 
extent,  comparatively  recently  acquired  and  of  no  great  value,  created  no 
national  grudge  comparable  with  Germany’s  loss  of  its  eastern  provinces. 
While  Japan  was  closely  attached  to  the  U.S.A.,  it  did  not  have  Germany’s 
hatred  of  a  communist  Power. 

The  sole  American  occupation  of  Japan  had  certain  consequences,  of 
which  the  most  obvious  within  the  period  surveyed  in  this  Introduction 
was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Japan  and  most  of  its 
non-communist  enemies  but  not  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  China.  As  a  result 
Japan  after  the  treaty  remained  as  exclusively  attached  to  the  U.S.A.  as 
it  had  been  during  the  occupation.  So  close  an  association,  not  unlike 
Anglo-Egyptian  relations  before  the  agreement  to  evacuate  the  Canal 
Zone — a  nexus  and  a  status  sanctified  by  lawyers  but  cursed  by  nationalists 
— was  not  a  healthy  one  and  gave  Japan  a  feeling  of  isolation,  which 
was  accentuated  by  opposition  (mainly  British)  to  Japan’s  adherence  to 
G.A.T.T.  and  opposition  (mainly  American)  to  Japanese  trade  with 
China.  Ill  at  ease  and  unaccepted,  Japan  found  further  cause  for  alarm 
when  it  discovered  that  it  was  exposed  to  an  atomic  cross-fire  of  infected 
fish  from  American  testing  grounds  in  the  Pacific  and  atomic  rain  from 
Russian  testing  grounds  in  Siberia. 

The  third  principal  difference  between  the  fortunes  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia  in  the  post-war  years  was  the  most  important  of  all.  It  was  the  fact 
that  there  was  war  in  Asia  but  not  in  Europe.  In  Europe  a  balance  was 
struck  without  war.  Even  the  blockade  and  counter-blockade  of  Berlin 
did  not,  by  a  miracle,  lead  to  war.  The  struggle  for  Germany  was  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  ‘cold’  war  and  at  the  end  of  1954  (when  this  Introduction  was 
being  written)  it  seemed  to  have  ended — or  a  match  seemed  to  have 
ended — in  a  stalemate,  a  draw  in  favour  of  the  west.  With  the  western 
and  larger  part  of  Germany  about  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and 
recovering  in  western  eyes  its  sovereign  independence  the  division  of 
Germany,  and  so  of  Europe,  was  confirmed.  A  period  of  more  peaceful 
coexistence  could  begin  on  the  assumption  that  each  side  would  thence¬ 
forward  wish  for  a  while  to  keep  to  its  own  side  of  a  line  which  had  been 
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drawn  by  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years.  If  this  was  so,  if  the  two  sides 
had  in  fact  fought  one  another  coldly  to  a  standstill  and  proposed  tem¬ 
porarily  to  abide  by  that  decision,  then  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  the 
principal  contestants  were  again  of  one  mind  on  the  first  of  European 
issues.  And  their  tacit  identity  was,  like  their  open  alliance  ten  years 
earlier,  in  opposition  to  the  more  dynamic  aspirations  of  Germans. 

For  the  Germans  did  not  share  this  view.  For  Germans  the  alliance  of 
the  F ederal  Republic  with  the  western  Powers  was  not  an  end  but  a  means ; 
it  was  not  an  alternative  to  the  unification  of  Germany  by  way  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  east  and  west  but  an  alternative  way  of  achieving 
unification.  To  the  western  Powers  the  adhesion  of  the  Federal  Republic 
rounded  off  and  strengthened  the  Atlantic  alliance;  to  Germans  it  was  a 
step  towards  German  unification.  What  the  next  step  was  to  be  was  not 
clear;  but  there  was  to  be  a  next  step.  It  may  have  been  believed  in  Ger¬ 
many  that  the  extension  of  the  western  alliance  and  the  reinforcement  of 
western  armies  would  constrain  the  Russians  to  permit  unification  un¬ 
coerced  by  arms,  but  this  belief  rested  on  the  most  tenuous  base  and  was 
liable  to  be  disappointed  and  replaced  by  a  different  approach  to  unifica¬ 
tion,  in  which  force  would  figure  more  prominently.  In  this  case  the 
German  mood  might  tend  to  draw  together  those  at  either  end  of  Europe 
who  for  any  reason  wanted  peace,  and  a  new  pattern  would  emerge: 
conservative  countries  on  the  extremes,  flanking  revolutionary  situations 
in  Germany  (and  the  satellites). 

There  was  the  possibility  that  a  suspension  of  the  contest  for  Germany 
might  reduce  the  tension  between  the  major  Powers.  There  was  also  a 
different  possibility:  that,  if  the  German  question  were  relegated  to  the 
background,  Poland  would  resume  the  front  place  which  it  had  occupied 
from  Yalta  to  the  breach  between  east  and  west  over  occupation  policies 
in  Germany.  While  a  tacit  agreement  to  paper  over  this  breach  and  let 
the  German  question  be  might  leave  east  and  west  without  a  major  bone 
of  contention  in  Europe  (a  possibility  which  gave  currency  to  the  catch- 
phrase  of  peaceful  coexistence),  it  was  also  possible  that  the  conflict 
would  shift  instead  of  dying  down;  and  if  there  were  such  a  shift  or  if, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  conflict  were  to  break  surface  somewhere 
else,  the  new  bone  might  well  be  Polish.  The  catch-phrase  would  then 
not  be  ‘peaceful  coexistence’  but  ‘back  to  Yalta’,  and  the  relations  between 
east  and  west  would  be  exacerbated  and  not  mollified.  For  the  drawing 
of  a  line  through  Germany  and  Europe  in  1954-5  marked  the  exhausted 
abandonment  of  a  struggle  and  not,  as  in  the  period  from  Potsdam  to 
Berlin’s  blockade,  a  taking  of  positions  for  a  forthcoming  struggle.  The 
abandonment  of  the  struggle  was  in  the  nature  of  a  truce  or  cease-fire 
with  each  side  contenting  itself  with  the  occupation  of  its  own  ground 
and  desisting  from  designs  to  shift  the  demarcation  line. 
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It  recognized,  in  other  words,  two  spheres  of  influence;  but  not  merely 
two  spheres  in  Germany,  also  two  spheres  in  Europe.  And  to  do  the  latter, 
save  in  the  least  explicit  way,  was  very  difficult  for  the  western  Powers, 
which  were  committed  by  many  statements  and  by  their  political  philosophy 
never  to  accept  the  domination  of  the  U.S.S.R.  over  its  European  satellites. 
The  liberation  of  the  satellites  was  sometimes  a  slogan  of  politicians  out  of 
office  who  did  not  stay  in  their  eloquence  to  weigh  the  consequences  of 
their  oratory,  but  it  was  at  all  times  more  than  that,  since  the  western 
conscience  would  never  rest  so  long  as  the  satellite  states  were  satellites, 
and  western  fears  could  never  really  subside  so  long  as  Russian  forces 
remained  in  their  advanced  stations  in  the  occupied  countries  of  central 
and  south-eastern  Europe.  The  truce,  if  there  was  a  truce,  was  bound  to 
be  an  uneasy  one  and  the  symbol  of  the  uneasiness  was  Poland. 

In  Asia,  where  there  was  nothing  comparable  with  Poland  or  Germany, 
the  symbol  was  Formosa  and  this  symbol  indicated  a  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  European  and  Asian  conflicts.  In  Europe  it  was  the 
Europeans  who  feared  the  communist  Power  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  in  Asia  it 
was  the  Americans  who  feared  the  communist  Power  of  China.  In  Asia 
the  Americans  fought  a  war.  It  is  true  that  the  Korean  War  started  as  a 
war  between  Koreans  and  that  the  first  foreign  intervention  took  the  form 
of  intervention  by  the  United  Nations  in  defence  of  a  rule  of  international 
behaviour,  but  before  many  months  had  passed  a  second  foreign  interven¬ 
tion — by  China— had  converted  the  war  into  a  Sino-American  one,  in 
which  the  principal  combatants  were  more  intent  on  denying  to  one 
another  a  particular  piece  of  territory  (Korea)  than  in  upholding  a 
general  principle.  This  hot  war  was  fought  to  a  stalemate,  like  the  cold 
war  for  Germany,  but  a  truce  in  Korea,  unlike  a  truce  over  Germany, 
could  not  denote  a  truce  in  Asia.  For  it  was  not  Korea  (nor  Indo-China) 
but  Formosa  which  the  antagonists  deemed  vital — the  U.S.A.  for  reasons 
of  defence,  and  China  for  reasons  of  self-satisfaction.  Korea  settled  nothing 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  China,  because  it  made  no  difference  to  the 
position  of  either  in  relation  to  Formosa,  and  when  they  came  out  of  their 
clinch  in  Korea,  they  seemed  more  likely  to  come  to  grips  again  some¬ 
where  else — in  Indo-China  or  over  the  islands  off  the  Chinese  coast — 
than  to  spar  at  arm’s  length.  That  in  1954  they  did  not  in  fact  fight  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu  or  over  Quemoy  was  perhaps  one  of  the  nearer  misses  of 
the  first  post-war  decade.  But  it  was  impossible  at  the  end  of  that  year  to 
know  whether  this  restraint  was  a  mere  postponement  of  war  or  a  repetition 
in  Asia  of  the  decision,  made  in  Europe  six  years  earlier  over  Berlin,  not 
to  fight  at  all. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  MARSHAL  STALIN 

Marshal  Stalin  died  in  Moscow  at  ten  minutes  to  ten  in  the  evening 
of  5  March.  He  was  seventy-three  years  old. 

The  first  announcement  of  his  final  illness  was  contained  in  a  communique 
issued  on  3  March  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  stated  that  Marshal 
Stalin  had  suffered  a  cerebral  haemorrhage  and  it  was  followed  by  a  long 
medical  bulletin  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  and  nine  doctors.1  Two 
further  bulletins  issued  on  4  and  5  March  showed  that  there  was  no  hope : 
a  bad  night  had  been  followed  by  collapse.2  The  formal  announcement 
of  his  death3  was  broadcast  at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  6  March  and 
in  that  day  his  body  was  carried  to  the  Hall  of  Columns  in  the  House  of 
Unions,  where  it  lay  in  state  until  the  funeral  at  midday  on  9  March. 

Changes  in  offices  of  state  and  party  were  announced  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  his  death.4  They  concerned  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the 
Presidium  and  Secretariat  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet. 

Marshal  Stalin’s  place  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  was  taken 
by  Mr.  G.  M.  Malenkov.  Instead  of  two  organs  of  the  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters — the  Presidium  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Presidium — there  was  to  be 
only  one  organ,  the  Bureau  being  suppressed.  The  Presidium  was  to 
consist  of  the  chairman  and  the  first  vice-chairmen,  of  whom  four  were 
named:  Mr.  L.  P.  Beria,  Mr.  V.  M.  Molotov,  Marshal  N.  A.  Bulganin 
and  Mr.  L.  M.  Kaganovich.  The  first  and  last  of  these  five  principal  rulers 
of  the  U.S.S.R. — Mr.  Malenkov  and  Mr.  Kaganovich — were  allotted  no 
departmental  duties.  Of  the  other  three  Mr.  Beria  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Internal  Affairs,  his  Ministry  absorbing  at  the  same  time  the  Ministry 
of  State  Security;  Mr.  Molotov  returned  to  his  old  post  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  and  Marshal  Bulganin  was  appointed  Minister  of  Defence.5 
Four  other  Ministers  were  named  and  put  in  charge  of  departments 
created  by  amalgamating  two,  three  or  four  existing  departments: 

1  Soviet  News,  5  March  1953.  2  Ibid.  5  and  6  March  1953. 

3  Ibid.  7  March  1953;  Documents  on  International  Affairs  1953  (London,  Oxford  University  Press 
for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1955)  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1953),  p.  X- 

4  Soviet  News,  9  March  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  3. 

5  Mr.  Molotov’s  and  Marshal  Bulganin’s  principal  deputies  were  also  named.  Mr.  Molotov’s 
predecessor,  Mr.  A.  Y.  Vyshinsky,  and  Mr.  Y.  A.  Malik  were  appointed  first  deputy  Ministers, 
and  Mr.  V.  V.  Kuznetsov  deputy  Minister.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  was  also  appointed  permanent 
representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  United  Nations.  The  first  deputy  Ministers  of  Defence 
were  Marshal  A.  M.  Vasilievsky  and  Marshal  G.  K.  Zhukov. 
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Mr.  A.  I.  Mikoyan  as  Minister  of  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  Mr.  M.  Z. 
Saburov  as  Minister  of  Engineering,  Mr.  V.  A.  Malyshev  as  Minister  of 
Transport  and  Heavy  Engineering1  and  Mr.  M.  G.  Pervukhin  as  Minister 
of  Power  and  Electrical  Industry.  There  was  thus  an  executive  elite  of 
nine,  a  reduction  by  five  effected  by  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin,  the 
elevation  of  Marshal  K.  E.  Voroshilov  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  the  omission  from  the  new  list  of 
the  three  junior  members  of  the  old  Presidium,  Mr.  A.  N.  Kosygin,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Andreev  and  Mr.  I.  F.  Tevosyan. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Shvernik,  hitherto  President  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  and  so  titular  head  of  the  state,  relinquished  his  post  to  Marshal 
Voroshilov  and  became  instead  chairman  of  the  All-Union  Central  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trade  Unions,  displacing  Mr.  V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  who  became  a 
deputy  Foreign  Minister. 

As  with  the  Council  of  Ministers,  so  with  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  the  Bureau  of  the  Presidium  was  abolished  and  the 
Presidium  itself  reduced  in  size.  In  place  of  the  twenty-five  members 
appointed  at  the  Congress  of  October  1952  there  were  to  be  ten  full 
members  with  four  alternate  members.  The  ten  full  members  were  the 
nine  principal  Ministers  above  named  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Malyshev 
and  with  the  addition  of  Marshal  Voroshilov  and  Mr.  N.  S.  Kruschchev.2 
Mr.  Kruschchev  was  released  from  the  position  of  First  Secretary  of  the 
Moscow  committee  of  the  party  in  order  that  he  might  concentrate  on 
the  work  of  the  Central  Committee.  With  these  changes  the  Presidium 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee, 
both  reduced  in  size,  became  all  but  identical  in  membership.  The  signi¬ 
ficant  exception  was  Mr.  Kruschchev’s  membership  of  the  second  body 
only,  and  this  was  adequately  explained  by  the  importance  of  his  work  in 
the  party. 

The  exceptional  position  of  Mr.  Kruschchev  was  emphasized  a  week 
later  when,  after  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  to  confirm  the  new  appointments,  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Malenkov  had  been  released  at  his  own  request 
from  the  secretariat  of  the  party.3  The  secretariat  had  been  a  body  of  five 
before  the  Congress  of  October  1952,  when  its  size  was  doubled  by  the 
addition  of  five  new  members.  Of  the  five  older  members  only  Mr. 
Kruschchev  and  Mr.  Suslov,  elected  in  1949  and  1948  respectively,  now 
remained ;  Marshal  Stalin  was  dead,  Mr.  Malenkov  was  removed  and 

Mr.  Malyshev  was  succeeded  in  July  by  Mr.  Ivan  Nosenko  upon  being  transferred  to  a  new 
Ministry  of  Medium  Engineering. 

2  The  alternate  members  were  Mr.  Shvernik,  Mr.  P.  K.  Ponomarenko,  Mr.  L.  G.  Melnikov 
and  Mr.  M.  D.  Bagirov.  Mr.  Kruschchev  came  fifth  in  the  list  after  Mr.  Malenkov,  Mr.  Beria, 
Mr.  Molotov  and  Marshal  Voroshilov. 

3  Soviet  News,  25  March  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  9. 
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Mr.  Ponomarenko  was  transferred  to  a  Ministerial  post.  All  the  five 
newer  members  were  also  transferred  to  other  posts  and  three  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  appointed,  thus  constituting  once  more  a  secretariat  of  five.1 
Mr.  Kruschchev  was  undoubtedly  the  principal  among  these  five. 

These  formalities  were  completed  on  15  March  when  the  Supreme 
Soviet  approved  the  changes  in  the  government.  Mr.  Malenkov’s  appoint¬ 
ment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Beria2  and  the  remaining  appointments  were 
all  proposed  by  Mr.  Malenkov,3  who  said  that  the  ministerial  mergers 
involved  in  the  new  distribution  of  offices  had  been  planned  before 
Marshal  Stalin’s  death.  From  the  proceedings  at  this  meeting,  as  also 
from  the  order  of  the  orations  at  Marshal  Stalin’s  funeral,4  it  was  plainly 
to  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Beria  stood  next  to  Mr.  Malenkov  in  the  state, 
second  in  power  (although  third  in  rank  if  precedence  were  accorded  to 
Marshal  Voroshilov  as  titular  head  of  the  state) . 

With  the  removal  of  Marshal  Stalin  it  was  natural  to  speculate  on  the 
sources  of  the  power  of  his  successors,  for  he  had  no  single  successor.  To 
this  Mr.  Malenkov’s  own  position  was  the  most  eloquent  testimony,  for 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  first  position  in  the  state  he  had,  unlike  Marshal 
Stalin,  abandoned  or  been  forced  to  abandon  a  key  post  in  the  party.  In 
terms  of  Marshal  Stalin’s  heritage  Mr.  Kruschchev  emerged  as  a  legatee 

1  The  new  members  were  Mr.  S.  D.  Ignatiev,  Mr.  P.  N.  Pospelov  and  Mr.  N.  N.  Shatalin. 
Of  the  displaced  members  Mr.  N.  G.  Ignatov  was  transferred  to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Mr. 
L.  I.  Brzhnev  became  the  head  of  the  political  department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
N.  A.  Mihailov  succeeded  Mr.  Kruschchev  as  first  secretary  of  the  Moscow  committee  of  the 
party,  and  Mr.  N.  M.  Pegov  became  secretary  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  place 
of  Mr.  A.  F.  Gorkin,  who  became  Mr.  Pegov’s  deputy.  The  changes  in  the  secretariat  can  be 
shown  thus  (the  dates  in  brackets  being  the  dates  of  first  appointment) : 


On  eve  of 
XIX  Congress 

Elected  at 
XIX  Congress 

March  1953 

Marshal  Stalin  (1922)  ..... 

I 

I 

Mr.  Malenkov  (1939)  ..... 

I 

I 

Mr.  Suslov  (1948)  ...... 

I 

I 

I 

Mr.  Kruschchev  (1949)  ..... 

I 

I 

I 

Mr.  Ponomarenko  (1949)  .... 

I 

I 

Mr.  Aristov  \ 

I 

Mr.  Brzhnev 

I 

Mr.  Ignatov 

(1952) . 

I 

Mr.  Mihailov 

I 

Mr.  Pegov  J 

I 

Mr.  Ignatiev 

I 

Mr.  Pospelov 

(1953) . 

I 

Mr.  Shatalin 

I 

5 

10 

5 

2  Soviet  News,  21  March  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  10. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  17  March  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  11. 

4  For  speeches  by  Mr.  Malenkov,  Mr.  Beria  and  Mr.  Molotov  see  The  Times,  10  March  1953, 
and  for  extracts  from  Mr.  Beria’s  speech  see  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  8. 
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almost  as  richly  endowed  as  Mr.  Malenkov.  Besides  the  party  there  were 
two  principal  reservoirs  of  power  in  the  security  forces  and  the  armed 
forces.  The  former  were  Mr.  Beria’s  province  and  strength,  providing 
him,  it  could  be  presumed,  not  only  with  a  praetorian  guard  but  also 
with  vital  information.  Of  the  army  there  was  no  obvious  single  political 
leader,  but  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Zhukov  as  a  first  deputy  Minister 
of  Defence  brought  back  into  prominence  a  famous  soldier  who  had  been 
kept  in  the  background  for  the  last  six  years.  The  conqueror  of  Berlin, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  deputy  Minister  of  the  Armed 
Forces  had  been  sent  to  Odessa  soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  had 
hardly  been  mentioned  except  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Warsaw  with 
Mr.  Molotov  in  July  1951.  If  the  army  were  now  to  play  a  part  in  the 
balancing  of  power  in  the  U.S.S.R.  or  were  to  be  wooed  by  rival  politi¬ 
cians,  Marshal  Zhukov  was  probably  able,  more  than  any  other  Marshal, 
to  play  a  leading  role. 

Mr.  Molotov,  who  appeared  in  these  days  to  be  the  third  in  a  trium¬ 
virate  with  Mr.  Malenkov  and  Mr.  Beria,  had  no  apparent  source  of 
material  power  but  owed  his  position  rather  to  long  service  and  expert 
knowledge  in  the  foreign  field,  in  which  all  the  other  great  men  were  at 
least  relatively  ignorant. 

So  much  for  the  men.  They  remained  so  arrayed  for  four  months,  that 
is,  until  the  fall  of  Mr.  Beria  in  July.  During  that  interval  certain  measures 
were  announced,  notably  an  amnesty,  the  reversal  of  the  so-called  doctors’ 
plot,1  and  certain  changes  in  the  governments  of  the  Soviet  Republics. 

The  amnesty,  decreed  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  on 
27  March,2  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  nor  was  an  amnesty  unusual  upon 
a  change  of  government  in  a  country  where  the  gaols  tended  to  be  crowded 
and  the  rulers  anything  but  popular.3  Certain  classes  of  prisoners  were 
to  be  released  immediately.  These  were  those  serving  sentences  of  five 
years  or  less,  men  over  55,  women  over  50  or  with  children  under  10 
or  pregnant,  persons  under  18  and  the  incurably  sick.  Sentences  of  more 
than  five  years  were  halved  except  in  cases  of  counter-revolutionary 
activity,  major  embezzlement  of  socialist  property,  banditry  and  murder. 
The  decree  also  recognized  the  necessity  for  certain  revisions  of  the 
criminal  law  and  instructed  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  prepare  appropriate 
proposals  within  a  month. 

A  week  later,  on  5  April,  came  an  announcement  affecting  a  small  but 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  149,  for  the  doctors’  plot. 

2  Soviet  News,  2  April  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  13. 

^  How  popular  or  unpopular  the  rulers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  might  be  among  their  subjects  it  is  not 
possible  to  judge,  but  commonsense  jibs  at  the  idea  that  they  were  popular.  Nor  did  the  first  acts 
of  the  rulers  after  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin— e.g.  the  appeal  for  solidarity  in  the  announcement 

of  5  March— give  the  impression  of  a  regime  securely  confident  of  the  trust  and  affection  of  the 
people. 
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particular  group  of  prisoners.1  The  announcement  came  from  the  Ministry 
of  Internal  Affairs  and  the  persons  affected  were  the  doctors,  originally 
nine  but  by  now  fifteen,  arrested  earlier  in  the  year  for  conspiring  to  kill 
Mr.  Zhdanov  and  other  prominent  personalities.  This  plot,  which  had 
been  proclaimed  in  January,  bore  the  appearance  of  a  move  in  a  campaign 
designed  to  claim  higher  victims,  chiefly  Mr.  Beria  himself,  and  directed 
by  a  new  Minister  of  State  Security,  Mr.  Semyon  Ignatiev.  Upon  Marshal 
Stalin’s  death,  however,  and  the  incorporation  of  this  Ministry  in  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  under  Mr.  Beria,  the  plot  was  denounced  as 
a  fabrication  and  Mr.  Ignatiev  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Riumin,  were  dis¬ 
graced.  The  arrest  of  the  doctors  was  declared  to  have  been  wrongful  and 
without  legal  grounds ;  the  charges  were  declared  to  have  been  false  and 
the  evidence  to  have  been  obtained  by  illegal  methods;  the  doctors  were 
cleared  and  released ;  and  the  persons  guilty  of  wrongful  behaviour  in  the 
investigation  were  arrested  and  charged  with  criminal  offences.  An  article 
in  Pravda  on  6  April2  accused  Mr.  Ignatiev  of  political  blindness  and 
slackness  and  of  being  led  by  the  nose  by  his  deputy,  Mr.  Riumin,  who 
was  described  as  a  criminal  adventurer  and  an  enemy  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Riumin  was  arrested  for  flagrant  breaches  of  the  law  (such  as  falsification 
of  evidence)  and  for  making  a  mock  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Ignatiev  from  the  secretariat  of  the 
party,  to  which  he  had  been  but  recently  appointed,  was  announced  two 
days  later.3 

These  changes  of  policies  and  persons  were  explicable  on  the  assumption 
that  the  invention  of  a  doctors’  plot  had  itself  been  a  plot  against  Mr. 
Beria4  and  that  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  had  given  Mr.  Beria  an 
opportunity  to  arrest  his  own  fall  and  make  away  with  the  men  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  engineer  it.  The  theory  that  Mr.  Beria  was  and 
knew  himself  to  be  a  threatened  man — doomed  to  be  thrown  to  the  wolves 
because  of  his  great  unpopularity  or  because  he  was  an  obstacle  to  ambitious 
colleagues — received  some  confirmation  from  other  developments  in  the 
same  month  as  the  release  of  the  doctors.  If  Mr.  Beria  was  casting  round 
for  allies  wherewith  to  thwart  enemies,  he  might  look  to  the  non-Russian 
peoples  of  the  Union,  especially  since,  like  Marshal  Stalin,  he  was  a 
Georgian.  (Subsequently  he  was  accused  of  working  up  anti-Russian 
feelings.)  His  influence  in  Georgia  had  been  demonstrated  in  April  1952 

1  Soviet  News,  9  April  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  15. 

2  Ibid.  14  April  1953  and  p.  15. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  9  April  1953.  After  Mr.  Beria’s  fall  Mr.  Ignatiev  was  restored  to  a 
measure  of  grace.  He  was  appointed  first  secretary  of  the  Bashkirian  Communist  Party  in 
February  1954.  Mr.  Riumin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  executed  not  long  afterwards. 

4  The  trial  of  Mr.  Slansky  and  others  in  Prague  (see  Survey  for  1952,  p.  166)  may  have  been 
part  of  the  same  plot  against  Mr.  Beria.  The  accused  in  the  Prague  trial  included  men  who  could 
plausibly  be  accounted  agents  of  Mr.  Beria  in  his  task  of  keeping  the  satellite  states  in  order. 
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when  the  office  of  First  Secretary  of  the  Georgian  Communist  Party  had 
been  transferred  on  his  personal  intervention  from  Mr.  Charkviani  to 
Mr.  A.  I.  Mgeladze,1  and  now  a  year  later  Mr.  Mgeladze,  together  with 
the  Georgian  Minister  of  State  Security,  Mr.  Rukhadze,  fell  from  power, 
charged  with  offences  similar  to  those  brought  against  Mr.  Riumin;2  and 
Mr.  V.  G.  Dekanozov,  a  former  deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
arrived  from  Moscow  to  take  over  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  in 
Tiffis.3  Mr.  Dekanozov  was  later  among  those  who  were  indicted  and 
condemned  with  Mr.  Beria. 

A  struggle  for  power  on  Marshal  Stalin’s  death  may  have  been  all  but 
inevitable,  but  a  clash  between  the  leading  men  of  the  regime  did  not 
necessarily  come  in  the  first  round  of  the  contest,  for  these  men  may  have 
had  (according  to  one  argument)  reasons  for  holding  together  and  at  least 
postponing  their  struggle.  At  the  Nineteenth  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  held  in  October  19524  Marshal  Stalin  had  promoted  new  and 
younger  men  to  the  expanded  councils  of  party  and  state,  and  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  late  thirties,  which  had  come  to  power  over  the  dead  of  the 
great  purges,  may  have  felt  the  beginning  of  a  new  upheaval  with  them¬ 
selves  as  the  destined  victims.  Whether  in  fact  Mr.  Malenkov,  Mr.  Beria 
and  other  leaders  of  their  generation  so  reasoned,  and  whether  such  fears 
were  justified,  are  matters  for  surmise.  What  is  known  is  that  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  the  changes  and  appointments  announced 
at  the  Nineteenth  Congress  were  immediately  reversed  and  the  new  men 
relegated,  leaving  older  men  more  eminently  supreme.  Next  followed  the 
veiled  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  fall  and  death  of  Mr.  Beria,  but  again 
there  was  nothing  to  prove  whether  Mr.  Malenkov,  despite  his  apparent 
rivalry  with  Mr.  Beria,5  was  at  this  point  with  or  against  Mr.  Beria;  Mr. 
Malenkov  may  have  been  a  promoter  of  Mr.  Beria’s  fall,  but  equally  he 
may  have  acquiesced  in  something  which  he  could  not  prevent.  Mr.  Beria 
could  not  lack  for  other  enemies.  There  were  the  service  chiefs,  naturally 
prone  to  distrust  the  chief  of  the  secret  services  and  of  a  praetorian  guard, 
and  there  was  the  party  chief,  Mr.  Kruschchev,  whose  plans  for  the  creation 
of  agro-towns  Mr.  Beria  had  combated  in  former  years.  The  problems  of 
agriculture  were  acknowledged  in  1953  to  be  acute  (and  must  therefore 
already  have  been  pressing,  since  such  problems  do  not  arise  overnight) 
and  there  were  in  general  only  two  ways  of  increasing  production:  force 
and  eloquence.  In  choosing  between  the  two  Mr.  Beria,  the  policeman, 
might  be  expected  to  prefer  the  former,  while  Mr.  Kruschchev,  the  party 


!  See  Survey  for  1952 ,  p.  148.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  23  April  1953. 

The  Ministries  of  Internal  Affairs  and  of  State  Security  were  amalgamated  in  all  the 
Republics  as  at  the  centre.  In  every  case  except  two  the  existing  Minister  of  State  Security  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  new  department.  The  exceptions  were  Mr.  Dekanozov  in  Georgia  and  Mr. 
p.  V  Meshik,  who,  like  Mr.  Dekanozov,  went  from  Moscow  to  the  Ukrainian  Ministry 

See  Survey  for  1952,  PP-  146-7.  s  Ibid.  pp.  148-9  and  156. 
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leader,  might  incline  rather  to  the  traditional  methods  of  agitprop.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Beria  was  a  charge  of 
sabotaging  agricultural  policy. 

The  riots  in  Berlin  in  June1  may  have  provided  the  occasion  which 
determined  Mr.  Beria’s  enemies  to  strike;  more  clearly  they  provided  the 
opportunity  for  an  alliance  of  the  army  and  the  party  against  the  M.V.D. 
But  whatever  the  quarrels  and  whatever  the  occasion,  the  emergent  fact 
was  the  delivery  of  a  blow  so  swift  and  secret  that  the  chief  of  the  police 
and  security  services  was  disposed  of  on  the  instant.  Mr.  Beria’s  fall  was 
decreed  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  26  June.  It  was 
announced  on  10  July2  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  alleged  crimes 
were  expounded  in  Pravda  on  that  and  the  two  following  days.3  He  was 
dismissed  from  all  his  posts,  expelled  from  the  Communist  Party  and  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  charges  of  treason.4  The  trial 
took  place  in  December.  The  indictment,  broadcast  on  16  December, 
accused  him  of  putting  his  Ministry  above  party  and  government,  and  of 
plotting  against  party  and  government  through  the  Ministry’s  central  and 
local  agencies ;  of  preparing  to  seize  power,  to  liquidate  the  regime,  and  to 
restore  capitalism  and  the  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie;  of  promoting 
officials  for  their  personal  loyalty  to  him  and  of  victimizing  honest  members 
of  the  M.V.D. ;  of  sabotaging  collectivism  and  creating  shortages  of  food; 
of  reviving  bourgeois  nationalism  in  the  republics  and  stirring  up  hatred 
between  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  especially  against  the  Great  Russians; 
of  impeding  the  efforts  of  party  and  government  to  repress  unlawful  and 
arbitrary  proceedings ;  of  maintaining  links  with  foreign  intelligence  agents 
and  counter-revolutionary  Georgian  Mensheviks  from  1919  onwards;  and 
of  murdering  his  enemies.5  How  many  fell  with  Mr.  Beria  was  not  known. 
Besides  Mr.  Dekanozov,  those  indicted  and  condemned  with  him  included 
Mr.  Meshik,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs 
in  the  Ukraine  in  April  (when  Mr.  Dekanozov  was  appointed  to  the  same 
office  in  Georgia),  a  former  Minister  of  State  Security,  Mr.  V.  N.  Merku- 
lov,  and  other  senior  officials  of  the  internal  and  security  services.6  Their 

1  See  below,  p.  24. 

2  Soviet  News,  10  July  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  18. 

3  Ibid.  16  July  1953  and  p.  19  respectively. 

4  The  Times,  n  August  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  20. 

s  Manchester  Guardian,  18  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  21. 

6  The  purge  in  Georgia  continued  after  the  fall  of  Mr.  Beria  and  Mr.  Dekanozov.  A  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Georgian  Communist  Party,  attended  by  Mr.  Shatalin  in 
September,  disclosed  the  dismissal  of  the  First  Secretary  of  the  party  and  all  its  leading  members 
and  the  appointment  of  a  new  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  D.  D.  Javakhishvili,  in  place  of  Mr.  V.  M. 
Bakradze.  The  new  First  Secretary  was  Mr.  K.  I.  Mzavaladze,  who  succeeded  the  short-lived 
Mr.  A.  T.  Mirtskhulava,  who  had  presumably  been  appointed  to  the  post  on  Mr.  Mgeladze’s 
fall  in  April.  Further  changes  in  the  government  of  the  republic  in  September  involved  the 
dismissal  of  three  Ministers.  This  was  the  fourth  political  upheaval  in  Georgia  in  eighteen 
months,  following  those  of  April  1952  and  April  and  July  1953. 
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destruction  so  soon  after  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  could  be  interpreted 
either  as  evidence  of  great  strength  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  their 
enemies  or  alternatively  as  evidence  of  their  great  alarm.  With  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Beria  Mr.  Malenkov  and  Mr.  Kruschchev  were  left 
either  arm  in  arm  or  face  to  face. 

The  struggle  for  power  was  the  most  dramatic  but  not  necessarily  the 
most  important  outcome  of  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin.  How  far  that 
event  affected  Russian  policy  towards  the  west  and  western  attitudes 
towards  the  U.S.S.R.  is  considered  hereafter.1  Internally  the  outstanding 
feature  of  1953  was  a  readjustment  of  economic  policy  which  promised  to 
make  the  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen  somewhat  easier  by  reducing  the 
paramount  claims  of  heavy  industry.  There  was  no  question  of  putting 
butter  before  guns  or  even  margarine  before  guns,  but  there  was  open 
acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  and  the  amenities  of  life  had 
suffered,  and  suffered  dangerously,  during  the  industrial  revolution  of  the 
past  few  years.  Mr.  Malenkov,  in  a  long  review  of  internal  and  external 
affairs  before  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  8  August,2  promised  that  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  raised  in  two  or  three  years,  that  goods 
to  the  value  of  32,000  million  roubles  would  be  delivered  to  shops  in  the 
current  year  (10  per  cent,  more  than  planned),  that  investment  in  light 
industries  would  be  increased  by  65  per  cent,  by  1955  at  the  latest,  and 
that  the  poor  quality  of  goods  would  be  improved.  Higher  prices  would 
be  offered  to  collective  farms  in  order  to  stimulate  output  and  the  official 
attitude  towards  the  small  private  holdings  of  collective  farm  workers  was 
described  as  wrong  and  would  be  corrected.  At  the  same  session  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  Mr.  Zverev,  presenting  his  budget,  announced  reductions 
in  taxes  on  agriculture  by  43  per  cent,  and  promised  more  houses,  schools, 
hospitals  and  consumer  goods.3 

The  implementation  of  these  promises  of  better  living  became  largely 
the  work  of  Mr.  Kruschchev,  who  prepared  for  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  a  report  on  agriculture  which  was  presented  to 
the  committee  on  3  September  and  published  on  15  September.4  Mr. 
Kruschchev  wrote  that  there  were  94,000  collective  farms,  8,950  tractor 
stations  and  over  4,700  state  farms  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  the  superiority 

1  See  below,  p.  16. 

2  Supplement  to  News,  no.  16,  15  August  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  22. 

3  Soviet  News,  1 1  August  1953.  The  budget  was  based  on  an  estimated  income  of  543,300  mil¬ 
lion  roubles  and  expenditure  of  530,500  million  roubles.  The  principal  categories  of  expenditure 
were  defence  at  1 10,200  million  roubles  (a  decrease  by  3,600  million  or  3  per  cent.),  investment 
at  192,500  million  roubles  and  social  and  cultural  activities  at  129,800  million  roubles.  The 
principal  sources  of  revenue  were  the  turnover  tax  estimated  to  produce  240,400  million  roubles, 
profits  tax  111,500  million  roubles,  direct  taxes  46,100  million  roubles,  and  state  loans  16  700 
million  roubles. 

4  France:  Presidencc  du  Conseil:  La  Documentation  Frangaise :  Notes  et  etudes  documentaires,  no. 
1796,  24  October  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  33. 
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of  collective  over  private  agriculture  had  been  demonstrated.  But  although 
the  capital  invested  in  collective  farms  had  been  doubled  during  the  years 
1 940—52,  production  had  risen  much  more  slowly,  by  about  10  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  a  rise  in  industrial  output  of  230  per  cent,  in  the  same 
period.  He  estimated  the  Union’s  requirement  of  milk  at  26  tons  a  year 
from  every  250  acres,  or  in  other  terms  at  10  cows  on  every  250  acres,  each 
cow  yielding  2-6  tons  a  year.  At  the  same  time  each  of  these  areas  of  250 
acres  must  produce  annually  2-7  tons  of  meat  or  3  tons  of  pork  and  must 
also  feed  340  hens  producing  1 10  eggs  each.  These  were  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  To  achieve  them  quotas  must  be  lowered  and  rewards  increased: 
incentives  were  recommended  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices  for  products 
compulsorily  delivered  to  the  state,  reduced  quotas  for  compulsory 
deliveries,  and  higher  bonuses  for  deliveries  over  and  above  the  quota. 
Quota  prices  for  milk  and  butter  should  be  doubled,  for  cattle  and  poultry 
more  than  quintupled,  and  for  vegetables  raised  by  25-40  per  cent.;  the 
increased  prices  paid  for  additional  produce  should  be  raised  by  35-50  per 
cent. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  Mr.  Kruschchev’s  report  and  issued 
a  resolution  which  was  made  public  on  13  September.1  The  neglect  of 
agriculture,  ascribed  primarily  to  the  emphasis  on  industry  and  indus¬ 
trialization,  was  illustrated  in  detail  with  statistics  showing  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  cows  since  1928,  a  similar  decline  in  the  production  of 
vegetables  and  the  low  yields  of  grain  crops.  Besides  material  incentives, 
technical  assistance  and  training  were  prescribed  as  remedies. 

The  publication  of  the  report  and  resolution  was  accompanied  by  the 
announcement  of  the  establishment  of  a  special  committee  to  ensure  the 
production  of  more  and  better  food  and  consumer  goods.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  Mr.  Kruschchev  (who  now  became  First  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  instead  of  the  first  of  its  secretaries)  and  its  other 
members  were  six  Ministers:  Mr.  Mikoyan  (foreign  trade),  Mr.  I.  G. 
Kabanov  (home  trade),  Mr.  Kosygin  (consumer  goods),  Mr.  A.  I.  Koslov 
(state  farms),  Mr.  I.  A.  Benediktov  (agriculture)  and  Mr.  V.  P.  Zotov 
(food  production).2  A  few  weeks  later,  on  30  October,  further  measures 
were  announced:  8,500  million  roubles  were  to  be  invested  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  1954  and  1,000  new  food  factories  would  be  opened  by  1956. 
Quality  as  well  as  quantity  would  be  improved;  prevailing  standards 
of  quality  were  described  as  poor.3  On  16  December  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Benediktov,  and  some  of  his  senior  officials  were 

1  Soviet  News,  22,  24,  26  and  29  September  1953. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  16  September  1953.  This  arrangement  reversed  the  measures  taken 
after  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  when  the  Ministries  of  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  had  been 
amalgamated  and  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Procurements  had  been  created  by  combining 
the  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  State  Farms,  Forestry,  Cotton  and  Food  Production. 

3  Soviet  News,  26,  27,  30  November  and  2  December  1953  (text). 
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attacked  by  name  in  Pravda  for  failing  efficiently  to  implement  the  decree 
of  September.1 

If  Marshal  Stalin’s  death  opened  the  way  for  an  improvement  in  living 
conditions  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  there  was  in  the  immediately  ensuing  months 
a  shift  in  emphasis  from  civil  rights  to  more  material  things,  such  as 
stomachs.  In  the  commotion  attending  the  evaporation  of  the  doctors’ 
plot  there  had  been  much  talk  of  illicit  invasion  of  civil  rights  and  there 
had  been  promises  of  a  reform  not  only  of  police  methods  but  also  of  the 
criminal  code.  But  the  amnesty  proclaimed  in  March  was  not  among  the 
decrees  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  August  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  law  reform,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  suspect  either  that  these 
things  had  been  mere  instruments  used  in  the  struggle  for  power  or  that 
the  promises  had  been  no  more  than  an  expression  of  the  uncertainty  and 
uneasiness,  quickly  overcome,  of  new  governors.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Malenkov 
and  Mr.  Kruschchev  to  get  more  out  of  the  land  and  more  into  the  shops, 
and  it  was  even  possible  to  suppose  that  a  certain  decrease  in  the  strength 
of  the  armed  forces  had  been  effected  in  order  to  get  the  extra  food  and 
extra  goods.2 3  Of  the  intentions  and  necessities  of  the  new  government  in 
its  external  affairs  it  was  less  easy  to  judge. 

Upon  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  the  great  question  for  the  Kremlin 
was  what  its  enemies  might  venture  if  the  new  Russian  government  was 
or  seemed  insecure.  The  great  question  for  the  western  Powers,  however, 
was  not  what  they  should  do  but  whether  Russian  foreign  policy  would 
change.  The  answer  to  the  western  question  involved  waiting  and  seeing. 
Therefore  the  Russian  question  answered  itself:  the  west  would  do  nothing 
during  the  delicate  first  phase.  So  the  new  Russian  government  would 
soon  be  as  free  as  its  predecessor  to  conduct  the  same  foreign  policy,  if  and 
when  it  chose. 

In  the  event  it  soon  became  clear  that  Marshal  Stalin’s  death  marked 
a  turning-point  in  the  attitude  of  the  west  towards  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  there 
was  no  good  evidence  of  a  simultaneous  and  equally  radical  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  U.S.S.R.  towards  the  west.  If  indeed  a  change  of  the  latter 
kind  took  place,  there  were  reasons  for  assigning  it  to  a  date  before 
Marshal  Stalin’s  death  and  for  regarding  the  writing  of  Marshal  Stalin’s 
article  on  the  ‘Economic  Problems  of  Socialism  in  the  U.S.S.R.’^  as  its 
genesis  and  the  decision  to  allow  Germany  to  rearm  as  its  principal  overt 

1  Le  Populaire,  19-20  December  1953.  The  same  charge  was  made  against  Mr.  G.  A.  Arutinov 
who  was  removed  from  the  post  of  First  Secretary  of  the  Armenian  Communist  Party  in  Decem¬ 
ber:  Daily  Telegraph,  10  December  1953. 

2  The  labour  force,  which  had  increased  by  900,000  in  1952,  rose  by  3  million  in  1953.  Even 
if  it  were  assumed  that  these  figures  represented  to  some  extent  a  change  in  statistical  method, 
it  remained  difficult  to  account  for  so  large  a  jump  except  by  supposing  a  partial  demobilization. 

3  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  175. 
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sign.  On  this  thesis-  Marshal  Stalin  had  himself  appreciated  (albeit 
perhaps  belatedly)  that  a  period  of  direct  Russian  expansion  had  come  to 
an  end  and  must  give  place  to  a  new  period  of  exploiting  capitalist  con¬ 
tradictions  the  methods  to  include  the  bogy,  or  even  the  resurrection, 
of  a  united  capitalist  Germany,  whose  unity  would  scare  France,  the  weak 
link  in  the  western  chain,3  and  whose  capitalist  necessities  would  lead  to 
a  woild  war  like  the  two  which  had,  despite  their  ravages,  brought  very 
considerable  gains  to  communism  and  to  Russia.  If  Marshal  Stalin  had 
in  tiuth  been  developing  such  ideas  with  his  eye  on  the  possible  disruption 
of  the  western  alliance,  which  his  persistence  in  his  earlier  policy  had 
created,  his  death  made  a  signal  contribution  to  his  cause,  since  it  threw 
western  opinions  and  politics  into  disarray  and  so  paved  the  way  for  a  re¬ 
capture  of  the  diplomatic  initiative  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  possibility,  naturally  present  in  many  minds,  that  the  death  of 
Marshal  Stalin  might  be  used  to  secure  a  general  detente  was  seemingly 
enhanced  by  the  events  of  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  transition  in  the  U.S.S.R.  itself  from  monarchy  to  oligarchy  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  at  least  temporary  confusion  and 
hesitation  and  the  need  for  better  international  relations,  and  the  amnesty 
on  the  home  front  might  be  the  forerunner  of  a  similar  change  of  temper 
in  world  affairs.  When  British  aircraft  were  attacked  by  Russian  fighters 
over  Germany  on  1 2  March,  the  new  Russian  government,  while  blaming 
the  unfortunate  crews,  regretted  the  loss  of  life  and  proposed  discussions 
on  air  safety.4  Sino-Russian  commercial  negotiations,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  months,  were  brought  quickly  to  the  point  of  agreement.5 
Mr.  Gromyko,  speaking  in  the  Political  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
on  the  Kersten  amendment6  on  26  March,  expanded  on  Moscow’s  peaceful 
intentions.7  Agreement  was  reached  on  30  March  on  an  exchange  of  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners  in  Korea  and  hopes  of  an  armistice  rose,  Mr. 
Molotov  supporting  on  1  April  General  Chou’s  proposal  for  repatriation 
of  the  remaining  prisoners.8  At  the  United  Nations,  deadlock  over  the 
succession  to  Mr.  Trygve  Lie  as  Secretary-General  was  broken  by  the 

1  Ibid.  p.  88. 

2  For  which  see  further  G.  Akhminov:  ‘Generalnaya  linia  vneshnei  politiki  SSSR  v  Evrope’, 
in  Vestnik  Instituta  po  Izucheniyu  istorii  i  kultury  SSSR,  No.  6,  July-September  1953,  pp.  5  seqq. 

3  See  below,  pp.  70  seqq.  for  some  account  of  the  French  position. 

4  See  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  March  1953;  The  Times,  16  March  1953;  Soviet  News,  14  and 
26  March  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  38-41.  See  also  a  statement  by  Mr.  Churchill 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  24  March:  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  513,  coll.  648-9;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  41.  Quadripartite  discussions  on  air  safety  began  on  7  April.  An 
American  aircraft  was  shot  down  over  the  American  zone  of  Germany  on  1  o  March,  and  another 
was  attacked  off  Kamchatka  on  15  March.  The  latter,  a  reconnaissance  aircraft,  was  so  far  off 
course  that  Senator  Flanders  thought  the  Russian  action  considerate  in  the  circumstances. 

5  See  below,  p.  237.  6  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  167. 

7  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  588th  Meeting,  pp.  543-5. 

8  See  below,  p.  192. 
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appointment  of  Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjbld.1  The  British  government  decided 
that  the  atmosphere  was  relatively  favourable  and  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  settle  a  number  of  outstanding  matters  arising  directly  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  British  Ambassador  sought  and 
obtained  on  1 1  April  an  interview  with  Mr.  Molotov. 

The  attitude  of  the  new  American  administration  was  cautious.  When 
Marshal  Stalin’s  death  appeared  imminent  President  Eisenhower  addressed 
a  somewhat  unconventional  message  to  the  Russian  people,  assuring  them 
of  Americans’  prayers  to  Almighty  God  on  their  behalf.2  Upon  the 
announcement  of  the  death  the  President  confined  himself  to  a  single 
formal  sentence,  and  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Eden  refrained  from  comment 
upon  the  dominant  event  in  the  statement  on  their  talks  in  Washington, 
which  they  issued  two  days  later.3  President  Eisenhower  told  a  press 
conference  on  3  April  that  he  assumed  Russian  intentions  to  be  honourable 
until  they  were  proved  otherwise.  On  16  April  the  President  spoke  at 
length  on  foreign  affairs.4  He  said  that  the  U.S.A.  accepted  the  right  of 
every  state  to  choose  any  form  of  government,  while  denying  the  right  of 
any  state  to  dictate  another’s  form  of  government.  He  saw  in  the  advent 
of  new  leadership  in  the  U.S.S.R.  after  thirty  years  a  precious  opportunity 
and  detected  in  certain  Russian  statements  and  gestures  a  suggestion 
that  the  new  leaders  might  recognize  this  opportunity.  He  disclaimed  all 
interest  in  mere  rhetoric  and  asked  for  signs :  the  conclusion  of  an  Austrian 
treaty,  the  release  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  second  World  War,  an  honour¬ 
able  armistice  in  Korea,  discussions  leading  to  free  elections  in  a  united 
Korea,  and  an  end  to  the  direct  and  indirect  attacks  on  the  security  of 
Indo-China  and  Malaya.  Settlement  in  Asia  could  lead  to  settlement  of 
other  issues  between  the  free  world  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  the  end  of  the 
division  of  Europe  and  to  a  reduction  of  armaments.  The  U.S.A.  would 
be  ready  to  enter  into  most  solemn  agreements  to  limit  military  forces,  to 
limit  the  apportionment  of  strategic  materials  to  military  purposes,  to 
establish  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  prohibit  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons,  and  to  limit  or  prohibit  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  official  American  reading  of  the  situation  was  backed  by  Dr. 
Adenauer,  who  arrived  in  Washington  on  7  April,  fresh  from  his  victory 
in  securing  the  Bundestag’s  ratification  of  the  European  defence  treaty  and 
the  Contractual  Agreements.3  The  Chancellor  was  greeted  on  his  arrival 

Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  nomination  was  approved  by  the  Security  Council  on  3 1  March  by 
10-0-1,  and  by  the  General  Assembly  on  7  April  by  57-1-1.  ’ 

2  U.S.A.:  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (Washington,  U.S^G.P.O.),  16  March  1953,  p  400 

Ibid.  16  March  1953,  pp.  396-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  212-13 

4  To  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors:  New  York  Times,  17  April  1953;  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  27  April  1953,  PP-  599-603;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  45-51 

5  See  below,  p.  61.  For  a  record  of  speeches  made  by  Dr.  Adenauer  during  his  visit  to 
America,  see  Adenauer:  Journey  to  America  (Washington,  Press  Office,  German  Diplomatic  Mis¬ 
sion,  1953). 
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by  the  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  said  that  the  whole 
world  should  be  grateful  for  the  leadership  given  to  Europe  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  his  country  at  a  critical  time.1  After  talks  lasting  three  days  the 
President  and  the  Chancellor  declared  their  agreement  that  the  western 
Powers  must  neither  relax  their  vigilance  nor  diminish  their  efforts  to 
increase  their  unity  and  common  strength  and  that,  if  Moscow  genuinely 
desired  peace  and  co-operation,  no  better  proof  of  goodwill  could  be  given 
than  by  permitting  free  elections  in  the  Russian  zone  of  Germany  and  by 
releasing  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilians  still  kept  in  the  U.S.S.R.2  The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
also  affirmed  the  urgent  need  for  the  animation  of  the  European  Defence 
Community  and  for  Franco-German  agreement  on  the  Saar.3  Negotia¬ 
tions  were  begun  for  the  revival  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce 
and  consular  rights  concluded  in  1923  and  for  a  new  treaty  of  the  same 
kind,  and  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Mr.  Dulles  exchanged  notes  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  kind  of  cultural  agreement.4  President  Eisenhower  undertook 
not  to  negotiate  about  Germany  behind  Germany’s  back  and  to  keep 
Bonn  informed  on  negotiations  with  Moscow.5  The  provision  of  American 
equipment  for  German  forces  and  offshore  purchases  were  also  discussed, 
and  the  U.S.A.  promised  to  restore  to  German  ownership  some  350  vessels 
confiscated  as  reparations  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  reconsider  the  position 
of  war  criminals  in  American  hands,  to  consider  increasing  aid  for  Berlin 
and  for  refugees  from  the  east,  and  to  develop  trade  relations.6 

In  a  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  on  8  April7  Dr.  Adenauer  said 
that  he  could  see  no  convincing  evidence  of  a  change  in  Russian  policy, 
that  free  elections  and  the  release  of  some  300,000  German  prisoners 
of  war  still  in  Russian  hands  would  constitute  such  evidence,  but  that 
meanwhile  the  west  must  pursue  its  policy  steadily,  consistently  and 
calmly.  He  asserted  that  all  sections  of  the  German  people  favoured 
European  unity,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  dispel  fears  of  neo-Nazis,8  of 
German  approaches  to  Moscow,  and  of  German  aggression  to  regain  the 
eastern  territories.  Dr.  Adenauer  also  addressed  the  Foreign  Relations 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  April  1953,  pp.  568-9;  Journey  to  America,  pp.  14-15. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  April  1953,  pp.  565-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  42. 

3  For  these  matters  see  below,  pp.  49  seqq. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  April  1953,  pp.  567-8  (text). 

5  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  11  April  1953. 

6  For  details  of  the  vessels  to  be  returned  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  April  1953, 
pp.  566-7. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  April  1953;  Journey  to  America,  pp.  30-43  (text). 

8  These  fears  had  been  sharpened  by  the  arrest  by  the  British  authorities  in  January  of  seven 
former  Nazis  (chief  among  them  Dr.  Werner  Naumann,  successor-designate  to  Dr.  Goebbels), 
who  were  accused  of  plotting  to  regain  power  and  had  with  their  associates  successfully  infiltrated 
into  the  Free  Democrat  and  other  parties:  Manchester  Guardian,  16  January  1953;  Observer, 
18  January  1953.  For  statements  by  Mr.  Eden  see  21  and  28  January  and  26  March  1953, 
H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  510,  coll.  207-9  and  1009-13,  and  vol.  513,  coll.  837-40. 
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Committee  of  the  Senate,  saying  that  Russian  peace  moves  should  not  be 
rejected,  but  should  be  watched  with  caution  and  distrust;  the  west  must 
build  up  its  strength,  for  experience  of  Hitler  had  shown  that  a  totalitarian 
state  was  prepared  to  negotiate  only  with  a  strong  adversary;  a  four- 
Power  agreement  permitting  Russian  troops  to  participate  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Republic  would  be  a  Trojan  horse,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  Germany  would  be  the  greatest  conceivable 
danger  for  Europe,  since  American  forces  would  retire  to  the  U.S.A.  but 
Russian  troops  only  to  Poland.1  Dr.  Adenauer  also  spoke  in  San  Francisco, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  at  Harvard  University  and  in  Ottawa,  before 
returning  to  Europe.2 

In  London  there  was  no  lack  of  the  caution  and  scepticism  which 
characterized  American  and  German  utterances,  but  the  British  Prime 
Minister  was  less  disposed  than  American  and  German  leaders  merely  to 
wait  and  see  at  a  moment  of  possibly  critical  importance,  and  on  20  April 
Mr.  Churchill  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  hoped  that  recent 
moves  might  lead  to  a  conference  at  the  highest  level.3  That  this  was  little, 
if  anything,  more  than  a  hope  was  shown  by  Mr.  Dulles’s  remark  on  the 
same  day  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  planning  for  a  Big  Four  conference.4 
At  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  held  on  23-25  April 
the  members  agreed  that  if  recent  Russian  moves  and  gestures  proved  to 
be  genuine  efforts  to  reduce  international  tension,  they  would  be  welcomed, 
but  that  there  had  not  yet  been  any  change  in  the  fundamental  threat  to 
the  free  peoples.5  A  fresh  Russian  gesture  was  provided  on  25  April  when 
Pravda  published  President  Eisenhower’s  speech  of  16  April  with  a  lengthy 
critique.6 

The  position  two  months  after  Marshal  Stalin’s  death  was  therefore 
still  essentially  one  of  uncertainty  (if  of  a  slightly  less  disagreeable  kind  of 
uncertainty  than  before)  when  the  vague  feelings  of  hopeful  expectation 
which  had  been  aroused  by  that  event  were  crystallized  and  boosted  by 
Sir  Winston  Churchill7  in  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  1 1  May.8 
The  Prime  Minister  began  by  stating  that  the  British  government’s 

1  Journey  to  America,  pp.  49-56. 

2  New  York  Times,  12-15  April  1953;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  April  1953;  Neue  Jeitung, 
18-19  April  1953.  See  also  Journey  to  America,  already  cited. 

H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  514,  coll.  649—50.  4  New  York  Times,  21  April  1953. 

5  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Report  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  Ministerial  Meeting  held  in 
Pans,  23rd-25th  April  i953  (Cmd.  8838)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953),  pp.  6-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1953,  p.  218. 

Soviet  News,  2  May  1953 Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  51.  Pravda  mixed  approval  with 
criticism.  Among  its  complaints  was  the  allegation  that  Mr.  Dulles,  speaking  two  days  after  the 
President,  had  shown  himself  considerably  less  cordial  towards  the  U.S.S.R.:  see  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  27  April  1953,  pp.  603-8. 

7  Mr.  Churchill  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  on  24  April,  40  days  before  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

8  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  515,  coll.  883-98;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  57-65. 
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immediate  aim  was  a  truce  in  Korea  and  he  then  spoke  briefly  of  Indo- 
China  and  at  length  of  Egypt  before  coming  to  European  affairs.  He 
prophesied  that  Dr.  Adenauer  might  one  day  be  regarded  as  the  wisest 
German  statesman  since  Bismarck  and  stated  that,  strong  as  was  the 
British  desire  for  a  settlement  or  even  an  improved  modus  vivendi  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain  was  resolved  not  to  fail  in  its  obligations  to 
western  Germany.1  To  France  he  was  both  friend  and  critic  and  he 
argued  the  case  for  Great  Britain  being  not  of  but  with  the  European 
Defence  Community  and  a  European  federation.  Having  touched  on 
improved  relations  between  \  ugoslavia,  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  un¬ 
improved  relations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  he  turned  to  the 
consequences  of  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  noted  a  series  of  encouragingly  amiable  gestures 
which  had  taken  the  form  of  leaving  off  doing  things  which  we  have  not 
been  doing  to  them’.  He  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  assume  that  nothing 
could  be  settled  with  Moscow  until  everything  was  settled  and,  like 
President  Eisenhower,  he  picked  on  Korea  and  Austria  as  places  where  a 
beginning  could  be  made.  He  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Treaty 
of  Locarno  had  been  much  in  his  mind  and  he  suggested  that,  although 
the  present  scene  was  widely  different  from  that  of  1925,  the  master 
thought  of  that  treaty  could  play  a  part.  If  Russians  attacked  Germans, 
third  parties  would  stand  with  the  Germans,  and  vice  versa.  The  Russians 
had  the  right  to  assurances  against  a  repetition  of  the  invasion  of  1940  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  friendly,  although  not  a  puppet,  Poland.  The 
Prime  Minister  said  that  he  believed  that  a  conference  at  the  highest  level 
should  take  place  between  the  leading  Powers  without  delay  and  that  this 
conference  should  not  be  burdened  by  a  ponderous  and  rigid  agenda, 
technical  details  or  hordes  of  officials.  In  conclusion  he  urged  the  free 
nations  not  to  relax  their  comradeship  and  preparations  but  to  base  their 
existence  on  unity,  vigilance  and  fidelity. 

This  speech  aroused  emotions  of  all  kinds.  In  France  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Big  Four2  and  in  India  Mr.  Nehru  expressed  wholehearted 
support.3  In  the  U.S.A.,  however,  where  the  rift  between  American 
and  British  policies  in  the  Far  East  was  painfully  apparent,4  reactions 
were  less  favourable  and  there  were  accusations  of  appeasement  and  com¬ 
parisons  with  Munich,5  as  well  as  some  suspiciousness  of  Sir  Winston 

1  For  a  comparable  American  statement  see  below,  p.  32. 

2  Le  Monde ,  14  May  1953  (text).  But  there  was  also  hostile  comment  in  France,  where  Sir 
Winston  Churchill’s  references  to  Indo-China  and  his  praise  of  Dr.  Adenauer  were  not  popular. 

3  Hindu ,  16  May  1953.  4  See  below,  p.  242. 

5  See  for  instance  a  speech  by  Senator  William  F.  Knowland  on  1 3  May :  Congressional  Record, 

13  May  1953,  pp.  4860-2.  Mr.  Attlee’s  temperate  explanation  of  some  American  realities  during 
the  debate  enraged  Senator  McCarthy,  who  demanded  an  apology  and,  like  Senator  Knowland, 
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Churchill’s  predilection  for  personal  diplomacy  (when  he  was  himself  one 
of  the  persons).  The  State  Department  issued  a  short  non-committal 
statement,1  in  which  it  drew  attention  to  the  President’s  speech  of  16  April 
and  suggested  that  a  conference  should  be  preceded  by  evidence  of  Russian 
sincerity,  which  could  for  example  be  proffered  in  the  negotiations  at 
Panmunjom2  or  over  the  Austrian  treaty.  President  Eisenhower  said  the 
same  thing:  he  had  no  objection  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s  proposals  but 
wanted  deeds  and  not  words  from  Moscow;  Russian  professions  of  peaceful 
intentions  were  not  worth  much  in  the  absence  of  a  settlement  in  Korea.3 

Sir  Winston  Churchill’s  reference  to  the  Locarno  Treaty  was  not  entirely 
happy,  for  whereas  in  western  Europe  Locarno  stood  for  a  settlement  of 
territorial  disputes  by  agreement  of  the  Powers  immediately  concerned 
and  impartially  guaranteed  by  other  neighbouring  Powers,  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  Locarno  meant  something  quite  different.  To  Russia  it 
meant  an  accommodation  or  truce  in  the  west,  facilitating  joint  action 
against  the  east.  To  many  Germans  it  was  a  brilliant  stratagem  whereby 
Germany  secured  guarantees  of  its  western  borders  and  retained  a  free 
hand  in  the  east.  The  word  Locarno,  therefore,  did  not  have  the  same 
overtones  wherever  it  was  uttered,  and  Dr.  Adenauer,  who  had  a  talk 
with  Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  London  on  15  May,  explained  on  17  May4 
that  the  British  Prime  Minister  had  not  intended  to  apply  the  Locarno 
example  to  the  letter  to  Russo-German  boundaries  and  aggression — since 
a  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  was  absurd,  no  third  party  pledges 
could  be  required — but  merely  had  in  mind  the  Locarno  spirit.  Dr. 
Adenauer,  in  other  words,  did  not  think  it  reasonable  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
should  be  given  the  guarantees  against  German  aggression  which  had  been 
reasonably  given  to  France  in  1925.  Moreover,  Dr.  Adenauer  again  made 
it  clear  in  a  later  speech5  that  in  his  view  Russian  aims  remained  un¬ 
changed.  The  Chancellor  was  plainly  concerned  lest  a  detente  between 
east  and  west  should  lead  to  an  accommodation  at  German  expense,  a 


advocated  ‘going  it  alone’  in  the  east,  if  the  allies  of  the  U.S.A.  disliked  American  policies: 
12  May  1953,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  515,  coll.  1061-71;  Congressional  Record,  14  May  1953, 
PP-  4909-12.  Mr.  Attlee  issued  a  reply  to  Senator  McCarthy’s  criticisms:  The  Times,  15  May 
!953  (text).  General  Ridgway  on  the  other  hand  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  19  May  that  to  go  it  alone  would  be  disastrous:  New  York  Times,  20  May  1953. 

See  also  General  Ridgway’s  annual  report  as  Supreme  Commander  of  the  allied  forces  in 
Europe.  The  general  reported  that  the  disparity  between  the  Russian  and  allied  forces  in 
Europe  was  so  great  that  a  full-scale  Russian  attack  would  find  the  latter  critically  weak  in  spite 
of  considerable  achievements  in  the  year  past:  Annual  Report  to  the  Standing  Group,  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  from  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  (Paris, 
SHAPE,  1953).  For  excerpts  from  the  report  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  June  1953, 
PP-  899-904. 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  14  May  1953  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  65. 

2  See  below,  p.  188.  3  New  Tork  Times>  I5  May  lg53_ 

4  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  18  May  1953. 

5  At  Augsburg  on  14  June:  Suddeutsche  feitung,  15  June  1953. 
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reversion  to  the  Potsdam  agreement,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  quadri¬ 
partite  Control  Council.  He  repeated  his  arguments  against  the  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  five  conditions  for  unification:  free  elections,  a 
genuinely  free  all-German  government,  a  peace  treaty,  a  settlement  of 
territorial  questions,  and  diplomatic  independence. 

There  was  therefore  some  disarray  in  the  western  camp  on  European 
as  well  as  on  eastern  policies,  and,  it  having  therefore  become  expedient 
to  hold  a  conference  of  three  before  a  conference  of  four,  it  was  announced 
on  21  May  that  a  three-Power  conference  would  take  place  in  Bermuda 
towards  the  end  of  May.  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  answering  a  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  his  main  hope  was  to  take  definite  steps 
towards  a  meeting  of  far  graver  import.1  On  the  same  day  M.  Mayer’s 
government  suffered  the  biggest  defeat  of  any  of  the  Fourth  Republic  and 
France  remained  without  a  government  for  the  next  month.2 

The  Russian  attitude  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s  speech  and  to  the 
Bermuda  meeting  was  expressed  in  Pravda  on  24  May.3  The  conference 
was  regarded  as  a  retreat  from  Sir  Winston’s  proposals,  and  the  prospect 
of  three  Powers  concerting  their  demands  before  a  four-Power  conference 
evoked  indignation.  The  British  Prime  Minister’s  speech  was  reported  as 
containing  both  support  for  American  views  and  differences  from  those 
views;  it  had  been  coldly  received  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  Pravda  diagnosed 
Anglo-American  divergences  due  to  economic  differences.  But  Pravda 
deemed  it  proper  not  to  emphasize  points  of  disagreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  quoted  with  approval  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s 
statements  that  there  was  nothing  insoluble  about  the  problem  of  com¬ 
bining  the  security  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  the  security  of  western  Europe 
and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  nothing  could  be  settled  until 
all  was  settled.  Pravda  deplored  the  failure  to  refer  to  the  Anglo-Russian 
Treaty  of  1942. 

While  the  western  allies  were  weakened  by  their  differing  assessments 
of  the  right  attitudes  to  adopt  towards  China4  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  by  their 
failure  to  implement  the  treaties  signed  in  May  1952  concerning  the  status 
of  Germany  and  the  creation  of  a  European  army,5  by  the  political  in¬ 
stability  of  France  and  Italy,6  by  the  commitments  of  France  in  South- 
East  Asia  and  North  Africa,7  and  by  the  baited  hooks  of  east-west  trade,8 
the  Russian  position  was  shaken  by  a  wholly  unexpected  upheaval  in  the 
centre  of  Europe — riots  in  Berlin. 

The  Russians  had  abolished  on  28  May  the  Russian  Control  Commission 

1  21  May  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  515,  coll.  2262. 

2  M.  Mayer  was  defeated  by  328  votes  to  244.  See  below,  p.  83. 

3  Soviet  News,  28  May  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  66. 

4  See  below,  pp.  242-57.  5  See  below,  pp.  49  seqq. 

6  See  below,  pp.  70  and  26.  7  See  below,  pp.  279  and  90. 

8  See  below,  pp.  45-48. 
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in  Germany  and  had  separated  the  command  of  the  Russian  forces  from 
the  other  functions  of  occupation.1  Although  General  V.  I.  Chuikov 
remained  for  a  short  while  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  forces— he 
was  replaced  by  General  Antonovich  Gretchko  on  5  June — Mr.  Vladimir 
Semeonov  was  appointed  to  the  new  office  of  High  Commissioner.  Mr. 
Semeonov,  who  had  been  General  Chuikov’s  political  adviser  until  recalled 
to  Moscow  on  21  April,  was  regarded  as  both  moderate  and  expert  in 
German  affairs;  his  recall  could  have  been  a  temporary  move  marking 
the  Kremlin’s  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  and  his  return  with 
enhanced  authority  and  the  departure  of  General  Chuikov  seemed  to 
indicate  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Semeonov’s  ideas,  whatever  they  were. 
Some  indication  of  his  policy  became  apparent  when  the  Socialist  Unity 
Party  proposed  on  9  June,2  and  the  eastern  government  decreed  two  days 
later,3  certain  alleviations,  including  the  revocation  of  an  order  depriving 
non-productive  persons  of  ration  cards,  the  return  to  their  former  owners 
of  agricultural  holdings  confiscated  for  failure  to  reach  production  quotas, 
and  permission  for  refugees  to  return  from  western  Germany  with  im¬ 
punity.  Other  measures,  including  law  reform  and  an  amnesty,  were 
forecast.  But  this  inclination  towards  leniency  was  countered  on  the  day 
of  Mr.  Semeonov’s  arrival,  when  the  eastern  German  government  raised 
the  norms  of  workers — that  is,  the  government  decreed  that  more  work 
was  required  to  earn  the  basic  wage  and  thus  in  effect  reduced  wages. 
This  announcement  occasioned  some  strikes  and  on  16  June  there  were 
demonstrations  in  eastern  Berlin  and  crowds  assembled  to  protest  against 
the  new  norms.  The  demonstrators  also  carried  and  shouted  slogans 
demanding  liberty  and  the  return  of  prisoners  of  war  from  Russia.  Minis¬ 
ters  who  tried  to  address  the  crowds  were  shouted  down.4  On  the  next 
day  the  demonstrations  developed  into  riots,  in  the  course  of  which 
government  buildings  were  set  on  fire,  Russian  flags  were  torn  down, 
some  of  the  German  police  showed  their  sympathy  with  the  rioters,  and 
unarmed  men  attacked  the  Russian  tanks  which  had  to  be  called  in 
before  order  could  be  restored.5  On  18  June  the  Russians  executed  a 
Herr  Willi  Gottling,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  western  Berlin.6  According 
to  the  eastern  German  press  similar  conflicts  took  place  in  Halle,  Jena, 
Leipzig,  Gorlitz  and  Magdeburg,  and  Herr  Gottling  was  not  the  only 
victim.7 

Faced  with  these  astonishing  events,  which  suggested  that  the  repression 
of  the  satellites  had  gone  too  far  for  it  to  be  alleviated  without  great  risk 


1  Tdglicher  Rundschau,  30  May  1953  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  153.  A  similar 
rearrangement  was  made  in  Austria. 

2  JVeues  Deutschland,  11  June  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  154. 

3  Ibid.  12  June  1953  and  p.  157.  4  The  Times,  17  June  1953. 

5  Neue  Zettung,  18  June  1953.  6  Mw  York  7^  19  June  1953. 

7  JVeues  Deutschland,  23  June  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  24  and  25  June  1953. 
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to  the  governors,  the  eastern  authorities  took  two  decisions.  They  decided 
that  the  policy  of  concessions  should  nevertheless  be  pursued  and  that  the 
riots  should  be  ascribed  to  western  agents  provocateurs.  On  21  June  the 
Socialist  Unity  Party  published  a  list  of  further  recommended  concessions, 
which  were  accepted  and  proclaimed  by  the  government  four  days  later 
and  included  the  restoration  of  easier  norms  and  cheap  travel  for  workers, 
increases  in  pensions  and  poor  relief,  abolition  of  the  practice  of  deducting 
sick  leave  from  holidays  with  pay,  the  diversion  of  600  million  marks  from 
heavy  industry  to  housing,  more  clothing,  and  restriction  of  industry’s 
claims  on  electricity  in  order  to  obviate  power  cuts  in  the  home.1  On 
23  June  Herr  Grotewohl  took  the  blame  for  the  risings  and  said  that  his 
government  had  made  mistakes  and  had  tried  to  go  too  fast.2  There  were 
some  changes  in  the  eastern  German  government  and  party.  One  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  was  expelled,  the 
Minister  of  Armaments  was  reprimanded  for  weakness  on  17  June,  and 
the  Minister  of  Justice  was  accused  of  mildness  and  put  in  prison.3  The 
last,  Herr  Max  Fechner,  was  later  expelled  from  the  party  together  with 
the  Minister  of  State  Security,  Herr  Wilhelm  Zaisser,  and  the  editor  of 
JVeues  Deutschland,  Herr  Rudolf  Herrnstadt,  who  also  forfeited  their  jobs.4 
(The  degradation  of  these  last  two  was  explicitly  associated  by  Herr 
Walter  Ulbricht  with  the  crimes  of  Mr.  Beria,5  and  Herr  Zaisser’s  Ministry 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  on  the  Russian  model.) 

Both  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  the  riots 
of  16  and  17  June  were  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  western  agents, 
of  whom  Herr  Gottling  was  allegedly  one.  The  western  commandants,  in 
a  letter  of  18  June  to  their  Russian  colleague,6  denied  this  allegation,  pro¬ 
tested  against  Herr  Gottling’s  execution  and  against  the  irresponsible 
recourse  to  military  force  which  had  led  to  the  deaths  of  Berliners  from 
all  sectors,  and  demanded  the  immediate  removal  of  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Russian  authorities  during  the  disturbances.  The  Russian 
military  commander  in  Berlin  rejected  the  protest  and  repeated  the  com¬ 
munist  version  of  the  course  and  causes  of  the  riots.7  Dr.  Adenauer 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  23  June  1953  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  162. 

2  Neues  Deutschland,  24  June  1953.  President  Pieck  claimed  in  a  newspaper  article  a  week 
later  that  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  had  seen  its  mistakes  in  May;  hence  its  proposals  of  9  June: 
ibid.  2  July  1953.  On  this  interpretation  the  credit  for  the  concessions  of  June  belonged  to  Herr 
Grotewohl’s  government  and  not  to  Mr.  Semeonov,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  changes  were 
introduced  only  after  Mr.  Semeonov’s  return  as  High  Commissioner,  whereas  the  raising  of  the 
norms,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  riots,  had  been  the  act  of  the  government. 

3  Ibid.  19  and  21  July  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  22  July  1953. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  28  July  1 953. 

5  For  Herr  Ulbricht’s  speech  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party,  see  Neues 
Deutschland,  30  July  1953.  For  a  speech  by  Herr  Grotewohl  on  the  same  subject,  see  ibid.  29  July 

1953. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  June  1953,  pp.  897-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  159. 

7  Ibid.  6  July  1953,  pp.  8-9  and  p.  159.  For  a  western  rejoinder  see  ibid. 
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addressed  an  appeal  to  President  Eisenhower  and  received  a  sympathetic 
reply.1  The  special  restrictions  were  removed  on  30  June  and  three  Rus¬ 
sian  divisions  which  had  been  brought  up  were  withdrawn  a  few  days 
later,  but  Berlin  continued  to  provide  occasions  for  disputes  between  the 
principal  occupying  Powers.  The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  of 
western  Berlin  decided  to  collect  food  and  distribute  it  free  to  eastern 
Berliners.  This  example  was  copied  by  the  American  authorities  and  on 
10  July  the  American  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Molotov  an  offer  by  President  Eisenhower  of  free  food  to  the  value  of 
about  $15  million  for  the  eastern  zone.2  This  offer  was  declined  by  Mr. 
Molotov  as  unnecessary  and  propagandist3  and  on  21  July  Mr.  Semeonov 
protested  to  the  American  High  Commissioner,  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  on 
the  grounds  that  such  action  was  provocative  and  illegal.4  Dr.  Conant 
expressed  horror  at  objection  to  this  charity.5  When  distribution  began 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  zone  flocked  to  Berlin,  but  on  1  August  the  issue 
of  railway  tickets  from  the  zone  to  Berlin  was  stopped;6  food  parcels  were 
confiscated,  but  not  before  more  than  a  million  had  been  distributed.7 
Western  proposals  later  in  the  month  for  facilitating  the  free  movement  of 
Germans  between  the  different  zones  and  Berlin  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Russian  authorities.8 

At  the  time  of  the  Berlin  riots  western  affairs  were  troubled,  if  less 
violently,  by  political  crises  in  France9  and  Italy10  and  although  in  France 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  July  1953,  pp.  9-10;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  161. 

2  Ibid.  20  July  1953,  pp.  68-69  and  p.  164. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Neues  Deutschland,  22  July  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  165. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  August  1953,  p.  209;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  iqw,  p  166 

6  Ibid.  pp.  209  and  167. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  3  August  1953.  On  4  August  Dr.  Conant  offered  to  release  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  food  for  eastern  Germany  funds  held  to  the  credit  of  eastern  German  accounts  in 
American  banks:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  August  1953,  p.  210;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
I953>  P-  168.  (These  funds  had  been  frozen  since  March  1952  when  the  use  of  dollars  in  trade 
with  China  and  North  Korea  had  been  prohibited.) 

8  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  September  1953,  pp.  391-2,  and  12  October  iqw  pd 
490-1. 

9  See  below,  p.  83. 

10  The  Italian  elections  of  7  June  were  fought  under  a  new  electoral  law  which  awarded  to  the 
party  or  combination  of  parties  polling  over  half  the  votes  cast  65  per  cent,  of  the  seats  in  the 
Chamber.  The  Christian  Democrat  Party  was  at  first  found  to  be  57,000  votes  short  of  the  total 
needed  to  win  this  prize  and  although  a  recount  reversed  the  position,  it  was  by  then  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  it:  The  Economist,  13  June  1953.  The  Christian  Democrat  Party,  however, 
remained  much  the  largest  party  and  retained  with  its  smaller  associates  a  majority  (although 
much  reduced)  in  the  Chamber  303  seats  out  of  590.  The  Christian  Democrat  poll  dropped 
by  8  4  per  cent.,  mainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  monarchists,  who  ousted  Signor  Saragat’s  Social 
Democrats  from  the  fourth  place.  Signor  Nenni’s  Socialists  emerged  as  the  largest  party  and  the 
combined  votes  of  this  party  and  the  communists  rose  by  4-4  per  cent.  The  neo-fascist  Movimento 
Sociale  ltahano  gamed  considerably,  while  all  centre  parties  except  the  Christian  Democrats 
were  reduced  to  insignificance.  Thus  the  elections  showed  a  trend  away  from  the  centre  and 
towards  both  extremes.  The  principal  causes  of  Signor  De  Gasperi’s  relative  failure  were  the 
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a  month  s  political  uncertainty  ended  on  26  June  with  the  confirmation 
of  M.  Joseph  Laniel  as  Prime  Minister,  on  the  next  day  western  plans 
were  disorganized  by  the  announcement  that  Sir  Winston  Churchill  had 
been  advised  by  his  doctors  to  take  a  rest.  This  enforced  retirement 
entailed  the  cancellation  of  the  Bermuda  Conference  and,  since  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  had  been  acting  as  Foreign  Secretary  during  the  absence  through 
illness  of  Mr.  Eden,  the  appointment  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  to  act 
as  Foreign  Secretary.  On  30  June  it  became  known  that  the  three  western 
Foreign  Ministers  would  meet  in  Washington  for  discussions  beginning 
on  10  July.  This  substitution  of  the  lesser  for  the  senior  conclave  was  a 
disappointment  to  those  who  had  applauded  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s 
initiative  of  1 1  May  and  had  hoped  that  at  Bermuda  his  persuasiveness 
and  prestige  would  have  won  his  colleagues’  support  for  a  four-Power 
conference  at  the  higher  level.  On  arriving  in  Washington  Lord  Salisbury 
said  that  the  British  government  would  like  a  reaffirmation  of  the  value 
of  a  four-Power  conference  at  the  proper  time.1 

After  conferring  together  from  10  to  14  July  Mr.  Dulles,  M.  Bidault  and 
Lord  Salisbury  reaffirmed2  their  countries’  desire  to  pursue  the  policies 
upon  which  the  North  Atlantic  allies  had  embarked,  including  in  parti¬ 
cular  the  project  of  a  European  community;  noted  the  successful  coming 
into  operation  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  necessity  for  a 
Defence  Community;  observed  that  recent  events  in  Berlin  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  zone  of  Germany  had  given  renewed  proof  of  the  German  will  for 
independence  and  freedom,  and  reiterated  that  the  unification  of  Germany 
in  accordance  with  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  its  people  would  greatly 
contribute  to  a  reduction  of  international  tension;  recalled  their  long  notes 
to  Moscow  on  this  subject,  ending  with  the  still  unanswered  note  of  23 

unpopularity  of  the  electoral  law;  the  new  international  atmosphere  following  Marshal  Stalin’s 
death  and  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s  speech  on  1 1  May,  which  militated  against  Signor  De 
Gasperi’s  Atlantic  policy;  anti-Americanism;  the  failure  to  recover  Trieste  in  spite  of  the  three- 
Power  declaration  of  March  1948;  unemployment;  and  the  clericalism  of  a  part  of  the  Christian 
Democrat  Party:  see  The  Economist,  6  June  1953;  ‘The  Election  Campaign  in  Italy’,  The  Listener, 
29  June  1953,  p.  918;  ‘America  Loses  the  Italian  Election’,  ibid.  18  June  1953;  ‘The  Italian 
electoral  law  and  after’,  The  World  Today,  vol.  ix,  May  1953,  pp.  190  seqq.;  ‘The  Italian  Election 
and  its  consequences’,  ibid.  August  1953,  pp.  331  seqq. 

Signor  Saragat  refused  to  remain  in  coalition  with  Signor  De  Gasperi  unless  the  latter  explored 
the  possibilities  of  an  accommodation  with  Signor  Nenni.  Conversations  between  Signor  De 
Gasperi  and  Signor  Nenni  served,  however,  only  to  emphasize  the  incompatibility  of  their  joint 
policies,  and  as  Signor  De  Gasperi  and  the  monarchists  were  reluctant  to  join  forces.  Signor  De 
Gasperi  formed  a  government  of  his  own  party  in  lieu.  This  was  defeated  on  28  July  when  his 
former  associates  of  the  centre  abstained  from  voting.  Signor  Piccioni  was  on  the  point  of  forming 
a  new  one-party  government  with  the  support  of  Signor  Saragat,  when  the  latter  recanted  owing 
to  the  inclusion  in  it  of  the  clerical  Signor  Togni.  On  15  August  Signor  Pella  formed  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  Christian  Democrats. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  1  o  July  1953. 

2  Great  Britain :  Foreign  Office :  Documents  relating  to  the  Tripartite  Conference,  Washington,  July 
10-14,  I953  (Cmd.  8903)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953) ;  Department  ofState  Bulletin,  27  July  1953, 
pp.  104-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  73— 77* 
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September  1952, 1  and  announced  their  intention  to  propose  a  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  four  principal  occupying  Powers  to  discuss 
the  organization  of  free  elections  in  Germany  and  the  establishment  of  a 
free  all-German  government,  as  well  as  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  for 
Austria.  (The  conference  also  dealt  with  Korean  and  Indo-Chinese 
issues.)2 

The  decisions  relating  to  Germany  were  taken,  as  the  communique 
recorded,  after  consultation  with  Bonn.  Dr.  Adenauer’s  views  about  a 
four-Power  conference  were  presumably  represented  in  Washington  during 
the  conference  by  Herr  Blankenhorn,  who  arrived  in  the  American  capital 
at  this  time  ostensibly  to  thank  the  American  government  for  its  offers  of 
food  for  eastern  Germany.  Dr.  Adenauer’s  apprehensions  lest  a  four- 
Power  conference  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  European  Defence 
Community  and  hence  of  a  principal  feature  of  his  foreign  policy,  were 
sharpened  by  the  near  approach  of  elections  in  the  Federal  Republic,  in 
which  his  position  could  be  seriously  imperilled  by  western  concessions  to 
Russian  views.  It  was  subsequently  reported  in  Bonn3  that  Dr.  Adenauer 
had  proposed,  through  Herr  Blankenhorn,  a  non-aggression  treaty  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  European  Defence  Community  after  the  latter  had 
been  constituted  and  had  been  joined  to  a  united  Germany.  The  proposal 
of  so  explicit  a  plan  was,  however,  denied  both  in  Bonn  and  in  Washington 
with  the  explanation  that  Dr.  Adenauer  had  done  no  more  than  indicate 
that  European  union  could  provide  a  suitable  basis  for  a  comprehensive 
European  security  system. 

The  quadripartite  encounter  proposed  by  the  Washington  conference 
was  not  the  meeting  at  the  highest  level  and  with  the  shortest  but  widest 
agenda  which  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s  speech  of  1 1  May  had  conjured  up. 
It  was  to  be  a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  discuss  German  elections 
and  to  complete  an  Austrian  treaty.  This  may  not  have  been  what  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  and  some  others  had  wanted  but  it  was  the  most  that 
the  western  allies  could  agree  upon.  Lord  Salisbury  told  the  House  of 
Lords  that  he  had  argued  in  favour  of  high  level  talks,  that  a  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  was  better  than  no  meeting  at  all,  that  he  could  not 
refuse  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  desired  by  the  U.S.A., 
France  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that  the  meeting  proposed  had  Sir  Winston 
Churchill’s  approval/  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Attlee  expressed 
disappointment  that  the  ball  set  rolling  on  1 1  Mhy  had  been  stopped  by 
(as  the  Opposition  feared)  the  distrust  and  reluctance  of  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  own  party.5  Pravda  made  the  same  point  and  complained  that  it  was 


1  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  112;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  10^2,  p. 

2  See  below,  pp.  188  and  279. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  25  July  1953. 

4  29  July  1953,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  183,  coll.  1023-39. 
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abnormal  for  a  conference  of  four  to  be  preceded  by  a  conference  of  three, 
at  which  the  three  concerted  action  against  the  fourth.1  In  Pravda’s  view 
the  Washington  conference  had  been  necessary  in  order  to  effect  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  U.S.A.,  which  wanted  no  conference,  and  Great 
Britain  and  France,  which  did,  but  as  a  result  the  western  Powers  had  not 
advanced  beyond  their  position  of  September  1952  and  were  less  concerned 
with  the  early  unification  of  Germany  than  with  the  strengthening  of  Dr. 
Adenauer — a  surmise  which  gained  strength  from  the  publication  a  few 
days  later  of  a  letter  from  President  Eisenhower  to  Dr.  Adenauer.2 

The  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  assembled  on  5  August  and  was 
addressed  on  8  August  by  Mr.  Malenkov.3  In  his  review  of  foreign  affairs 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  said  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  no 
territorial  claims  on  any  country,  claimed  for  the  U.S.S.R.  credit  for 
hopeful  changes  in  the  international  atmosphere,  described  in  familiar 
terms  the  opposition  of  armament  manufacturers  and  other  aggressive 
capitalist  elements  and  pointed  comfortingly  to  the  conflicts  and  con¬ 
tradictions  within  the  North  Atlantic  block.  He  said  that  there  were  no 
questions  which  could  not  be  settled  peacefully,  including  questions  at 
issue  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.,  but  made  at  the  same  time 
a  sustained  attack  on  American  policies  and,  taunting  the  U.S.A.  for 
basing  their  policies  on  an  illusion,  announced  that  the  U.S.S.R.  knew 
how  to  make  a  hydrogen  bomb.  He  made  friendly  references  to  Persia, 
Turkey4  and  Finland;  hoped  for  better  relations  with  Greece,  Yugoslavia 
and  Israel  to  follow  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  ;5  held  out  to 
Italy  the  prospect  of  curing  its  economic  crisis  by  increased  trade  with  the 
U.S.S.R.;  praised  the  part  played  by  India  in  Korea  and  attached  great 
importance  to  the  latest  development  of  Russo-Pakistani  relations;  and 
cited  a  number  of  commercial  agreements  with  countries  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Malenkov  seemed  to  have  two  principal  objects:  to  reduce  the 
tension  between  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  one  hand  and  European  and  Asian 
countries  on  the  other,  and  to  vilify  and  isolate  the  U.S.A.  He  offered 
peace  and  trade,  playing  on  the  hopes  which,  modestly  in  Sir  Winston 
Churchill’s  speech  and  more  exuberantly  elsewhere,  had  burgeoned  with 
Marshal  Stalin’s  death,  but  he  had  against  him  the  suspicions  and  anxieties 
engendered  by  Marshal  Stalin’s  post-war  policies  and  deeds  and  the  fairly 
solid  fabric  of  the  western  alliance  with  the  obligations,  achievements  and 
habits  of  thought  which  four  years  of  partnership  had  produced. 

1  Soviet  News,  25  July  1953. 

2  See  below,  p.  31. 

3  Supplement  to  News,  no.  16,  15  August  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  22.  . 

4  See  further  below,  p.  126. 

5  See  below,  p.  1 2 5,  for  Balkan  developments,  and  Survey  for  1952,  p.242,  for  the  breach  between 
Israel  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
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An  invitation  to  a  four-Power  conference  of  limited  duration  to  be  held 
towards  the  end  of  September  had  been  dispatched  to  Moscow  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  end  of  the  Washington  conference.1  This  was  the  first  of 
eleven  notes  which  passed  between  east  and  west  before  agreement  was 
finally  reached  at  the  very  end  of  the  year  to  hold  a  conference  in  Berlin 
in  January  1954,  primarily  but  not  exclusively  concerned  with  German 
and  Austrian2  problems.  The  opposing  points  of  view  of  the  western 
Powers  and  the  U.S.S.R.  were  apparent  from  the  original  western  note 
and  the  two  answers  to  it  delivered  by  Moscow  on  4  and  15  August.3  So 
far  as  Germany  was  concerned  the  western  Powers  adhered  to  their  view4 
that  Germany  should  participate  in  the  drafting  of  a  peace  treaty,  that  the 
establishment  of  an  all-German  government  was  therefore  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  convoking  of  a  peace  conference,  and  that  free  elections 
throughout  Germany  were  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  establishment 
of  a  German  government.  In  the  western  order  of  events,  therefore,  free 
elections  came  first,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  an  all-German 
government  and  then  by  a  peace  conference.  The  Russian  view  was 
different.  Moscow  wished  to  begin  by  establishing  an  all-German  govern¬ 
ment  by  coalescing  the  existing  regimes  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts 
of  the  country,  thus  forming  a  provisional  government  which  would  be 
charged  with  the  tasks  of  preparing  Germany’s  participation  in  a  peace 
conference  (to  be  held  six  months  later)  and  preparing  free  elections.  The 
western  Powers  objected  that  a  German  government  so  created  would  not 
rest  upon  the  will  of  the  German  people  and  would  have  no  title  to  sign 
a  peace  treaty.  To  the  western  plan  the  U.S.S.R.  objected  that  it  was  a 
device  for  delaying  German  unification  while  western  Germany  was  being 
attached  to  the  western  coalition.  Moscow  maintained  that  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agreements  of  May  1952  was  incompatible 
with  the  holding  of  a  conference  on  German  unity,  since  they  were 
designed  to  make  western  Germany  an  aggressive  adjunct  of  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance,  thus  perpetuating  German  division  and  reviving  a  Ger¬ 
man  menace.  In  a  later  note5  the  U.S.S.R.  attempted  further  to  make  a 
German  settlement  dependent  not  only  upon  the  abandonment  of  the 
European  Defence  Community  but  also  upon  the  dismantling  of  American 

1  Cmd.  8903;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  July  1953,  p.  167;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1953,  P-  77-  For  the  whole  series  of  notes  see  also  France:  Prdsidence  du  Conseil:  La  Documents 
tion  Frangaise,  Notes  et  etudes  docuTnentdites ,  no.  1824?  20  January  1954. 

2  For  a  note  on  the  Austrian  treaty  see  below,  p.  38. 

3  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further  Correspondence  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  the  future  of  Germany,  August  f  September  2,  1953 
(Cmd.  8945)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  14  September  'iqss 
PP-  352-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  81-89. 

4  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  89  and  hi. 

5  Note  of  3  November  1953:  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  November  1093,  pp  74._8- 

Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  100-6.  PP  /45  ’ 
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military  bases  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.1  Moscow  also  proposed  to 
put  an  end  to  reparations  payments,  to  cancel  German  post-war  indebted¬ 
ness  (other  than  commercial  debts),  and  to  limit  expenditure  upon  the 
occupying  forces. 

Differences  over  the  German  problem  were  matched  by  differences  of 
another  nature.  1  he  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  two  sides  were  no  less 
opposed.  In  the  west  those  who  wanted  a  conference  wanted  it  as  a  test 
of  the  new  Russian  government,  some  in  the  hope  that  it  would  prove 
conciliatory  in  deed  as  well  as  word,  others  in  the  expectation  that  it 
would  prove  itself  basically  intransigent  and  thereby  remove  the  doubts 
and  hesitations  which  had  come  over  western  policy  since  Marshal  Stalin’s 
death.  For  the  U.S.S.R.  a  conference  opened  other  opportunities.  The 
first  aim  of  Russian  policy  must  be  to  weaken  the  enemies  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
who,  since  they  were  a  coalition,  might  be  embarrassed  or  even  separated 
by  emphasis  on  their  points  of  disagreement.  Weakening  the  coalition 
meant,  first,  preventing  the  adherence  to  it  of  a  rearmed  western  Germany, 
and,  secondly,  promoting  discord  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  European 
members  of  NATO  and,  if  possible,  securing  the  retreat  of  the  Americans 
from  Europe.  Within  the  western  camp  there  was  disagreement  on  the 
very  notion  of  a  conference.  While  some  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity  of 
more  or  less  promise,  others  dismissed  it  as  a  waste  of  time.  These  rival 
views,  whose  existence  weakened  western  solidarity  of  purpose,  were  the 
more  publicly  exposed  by  the  possibility  of  a  conference  and  by  discussion 
about  it.  The  west  was  moreover  seriously  divided  over  the  rearmament 
of  Germany  and  the  recognition  of  the  government  of  China.  The  Russian 
notes  gave  considerable  prominence  to  the  former  and  made  use  of  the 
latter  by  pressing  for  a  five-Power  conference  to  discuss  occasions  for 
lessening  international  tension  instead  of  a  four-Power  conference  on 
German  unity  and  an  Austrian  treaty. 

During  this  first  phase  of  the  correspondence,  when  both  sides  were 
defining  their  positions,  each  also  took  significant  collateral  steps.  On 
23  July  President  Eisenhower  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adenauer  on  the 
future  of  Germany,2  and  Moscow,  besides  announcing  on  20  August  the 
explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bomb,3  published  on  22  August  a  statement  on 
discussions  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 

1  The  negotiations  of  previous  years  (see  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  36-40,  and  Survey  for  1952,  pp. 
50-52)  led  to  the  conclusion  on  26  September  1953  of  three  agreements  between  the  U.S.A.  and 
Spain.  By  the  first  of  these  the  U.S.A.  undertook  to  provide  assistance  for  the  Spanish  army, 
navy  and  air  force  over  several  years  and  Spain  authorized  the  U.S.A.  to  develop,  maintain  and 
utilize  certain  areas  in  Spain  for  military  purposes.  Economic  aid  and  mutual  defence  assistance 
agreements  were  signed  at  the  same  time:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  5  October  1953,  pp. 
436-42;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  126—32.  A  total  sum  of  $226  million,  appropriated  in 
195 1,  1952  and  1953,  was  available  for  aid  to  Spain  in  the  year  ending  on  30  June  1954. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  August  1953,  pp.  147-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 

pp.  78-81.  3  Soviet  News,  22  August  1953  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  1 1 3. 
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The  President’s  letter,  which  was  intended  to  amplify  the  three-Power 
Washington  communique,  spoke  of  new  patterns  emerging  in  eastern 
Germany  and  eastern  Europe  which  would  profoundly  affect  the  future, 
including  the  proposed  four- Power  meeting.  The  President  described  the 
Berlin  riots  as  a  great  historical  development  and  stressed  five  points :  first, 
that  the  eruption  had  been  spontaneous  and  not,  as  Moscow  maintained, 
provoked;  secondly,  that  it  was  not  a  flash  of  desperation  but  evidence  of 
a  fundamental  and  lasting  determination  to  be  free;  thirdly,  that  the 
rioters  were  not  reactionaries  or  warmongers  but  workers;  fourthly,  that 
the  rising  and  the  behaviour  of  the  German  communist  leaders  displayed 
the  complete  political  bankruptcy  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party;  and  fifthly, 
that  the  principal  slogan  was  the  demand  for  free  elections.  The  President 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  only  solution  to  the  German  problem  was  to 
be  found  in  free  elections,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  free  all-German 
government  and  so  to  unification  and  a  peace  treaty.  He  repeated  his 
faith  in  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agreements  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
Federal  Republic  and  enhancing  the  prospects  of  German  unification  by 
increasing  the  attractive  power  of  a  prosperous  western  Germany.  He 
conceded  that  a  future  government  of  the  whole  of  Germany  must  be  free 
to  enter  into  any  defensive  and  other  arrangements  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  but  could  hardly  imagine  that  it  would 
choose  complete  and  premature  disarmament  in  the  presence  of  other 
nations  heavily  armed. 

In  this  way  the  President,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election  in  the  Federal 
Republic,  sought  to  reassure  the  Chancellor,  whose  policy  of  integration 
before  unification  and  whose  personal  standing  in  his  own  country  were 
imperilled  by  any  suggestion  that  the  western  Powers  might  rate  the 
chances  of  an  accommodation  with  Moscow  above  their  obligations  to 
Bonn  and  might  count  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  sufficient  cause  to 
reverse  the  policies  which  they  had  pursued  since  the  signing  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949.1  But  if  the  U.S.A.  were  resolved  to  declare  their 
loyalty  to  the  Federal  Republic,  so  was  the  U.S.S.R.  now  determined  to 
continue  its  support  of  Herr  Grotewohl  and  Herr  Ulbricht,  who  visited 
Moscow  with  other  prominent  persons  from  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  from  20  to  22  August.  On  the  first  of  these  days  Moscow 
announced  the  successful  experimental  explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bomb, 
thus  confirming  Mr.  Malenkov’s  statement  in  his  speech  of  8  August  that 

1  The  Bundestag  reaffirmed  on  10  June  resolutions  of  9  March  and  27  September  1951  on 
German  unity  and  declared  that  the  aims  of  a  four-Power  conference  on  Germany  should  be 
five:  free  elections  throughout  Germany;  a  freely-elected  all-German  government;  a  peace- 
treaty  freely  accepted  by  this  government;  the  settlement  by  the  treaty  of  all  open  territorial 
questions;  and  freedom  of  action  for  an  all-German  Parliament  and  government  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations:  Deutscher  Bundestag,  s6g  Sitzung,  10  June  1953,  pp.  13258-9; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  73. 
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the  U.S.S.R.  possessed  the  secret,  and  on  22  August  a  communique  on  the 
Russo-German  conversations  promised  to  send  back  to  Germany  all  Ger¬ 
mans  held  in  the  U.S.S.R.  on  charges  of  crimes  committed  during  the  war 
(other  than  particularly  serious  crimes  against  peace  and  humanity),  to 
return  33  sequestrated  German  enterprises,  to  cancel  the  debt  due  in 
respect  ol  66  other  enterprises  which  had  been  returned  in  the  previous 
year,  to  reduce  occupation  costs  to  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
eastern  German  budget,  to  supply  eastern  Germany  with  food  and  goods, 
and  to  forgo  reparations  after  the  end  of  1953.1  On  the  next  day  Mr. 
Malenkov  delivered  an  attack  on  Dr.  Adenauer  as  a  militarist  and  war¬ 
monger  who  was  trying  to  perpetuate  the  division  of  Germany  and  was 
responsible  for  the  continued  failure  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.2 

The  western  Powers,  anxious  to  abbreviate  a  correspondence  from 
which  they  had  nothing  to  gain,  proposed  in  a  second  note  to  Moscow  on 

2  September3  that  a  conference  on  Germany  and  Austria  should  open  at 
Lugano  on  15  October.  The  Russian  reply,  which  was  delayed  until 
28  September — probably  in  view  of  the  western  German  elections4 — 
referred  neither  to  the  place  nor  the  date  proposed  by  the  western  Powers 
but,  after  rehearsing  earlier  arguments,  proposed  two  conferences,  the  one 
of  five  Powers  on  reducing  international  tension  and  the  other  of  four 
Powers  on  Germany.5  On  5  October  Mr.  Eden  returned  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  on  16  October  Mr.  Dulles  and  M.  Bidault  arrived  in  London 
to  concert  the  next  western  move.  Meanwhile  on  10  October  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  addressing  the  annual  conference  of  the  Conservative  Party  at 
Margate,6  spoke  on  foreign  affairs  for  the  first  time  since  1 1  May.  He 
described  the  American  alliance  as  vital  and  said  that  it  would  be  a 
disaster  if  Germany  were  needlessly  made  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  free  world.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Russian  forces  in  Europe 

1  Documents  on  the  German  Question,  Supplement  to  News,  no.  17,  1  September  1953,  pp.  9-10; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  168.  The  eastern  German  government  continued  to  play  an 
ancillary  hand.  On  15  July  it  suggested  to  Bonn  discussions  on  all-German  elections,  but  Bonn 
was  less  than  ever  inclined  to  recognize  or  talk  with  the  eastern  German  government  after  the 
Berlin  riots  of  June.  A  suggestion  by  Herr  Grotewohl  on  29  July  for  talks  on  trade  was  equally 
fruitless:  Neues  Deutschland,  30  July  1953.  On  25  November  Herr  Ulbricht,  speaking  in  the 
Volkskammer,  repeated  this  invitation  and  added  that  he  was  ready  for  an  agreement  regulating 
the  size  of  police  forces  and  for  the  unrestricted  sale  of  printed  matter  subject  to  an  agreed  defini¬ 
tion  and  exclusion  of  militaristic  propaganda:  ibid.  26  November  1953  (text).  On  5  December 
the  Volkskammer  addressed  itself  to  the  French  Assembly:  Humanite,  8  December  1953  (text). 

2  Soviet  News,  27  August  1953  (text). 

3  Cmd.  8945;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  14  September  1953,  pp.  351-2;  Daily  Telegraph, 

3  September  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  89-91. 

4  See  below,  p.  63. 

5  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further  Correspondence  between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  the  International  Situation,  Moscow,  September  28 / 
October  18,  1953  (Cmd.  8979)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26 
October  1953,  pp.  548-50;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  91-95. 

6  The  Times,  12  October  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  95. 
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were,  without  the  satellite  contribution,  four  times  as  strong  as  all  the 
western  allies  together;  any  slackening  in  western  defence  would  be  un¬ 
wise;  any  attitude  unsympathetic  to  the  U.S.A.  and  western  Germany 
would  be  an  act  of  madness  in  view  of  British  commitments  to  defend 
friends  in  Europe  who  were  incapable  of  defending  themselves.  The 
Prime  Minister  reaffirmed  undertakings  already  given  and  the  policy  of 
promoting  the  formation  of  a  European  army  with  a  strong  German 
contingent  and  promised  that  the  British,  like  the  Americans,  would 
maintain  their  forces  in  Europe.  If  France  rejected  the  European  defence 
treaty,  Great  Britain  would  have  to  fall  in  with  some  new  arrangement 
for  joining  German  strength  to  the  western  allies  through  NATO.  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  said  that  his  ‘humble,  modest  plan’  for  informal  and 
friendly  talks  between  leading  figures  had  not  proved  acceptable  to  the 
allies  but  was  not  dead;  he  still  held  to  it.  He  explained  that  his  reference 
to  Locarno  meant  that  everybody  should  be  pledged  to  go  against  an 
aggressor,  whoever  he  might  be — which  was  what  the  United  Nations  set 
out  to  do. 

A  new  note  was  sent  to  Moscow  when  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  con¬ 
cluded  their  discussions  on  18  October.1  They  repeated  their  invitation 
to  Lugano,  changing  the  date  to  9  November,  and  pointed  out,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  five-Power  conference  on  reducing  international 
tension,  that  they  had  already  agreed  to  attend  a  political  conference  on 
Korea2  and  that  various  other  matters  raised  by  the  Russian  note  were 
already  under  discussion  at  the  United  Nations.  A  long  Russian  reply  on 
3  November3 4  contained  neither  acceptance  nor  rejection  of  the  western 
invitation  but  attacked  the  western  Powers  for  collusion  (the  Washington 
and  London  conferences),  for  evading  the  wider  issues  and  refusing  to 
agree  to  a  five-Power  conference,  and  for  making  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  ever  more  dangerous  by  rearming  western  Germany  and  planting 
American  bases  all  over  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  said  after  reading  this  note  that  its  terms  showed  that  there  would 
be  no  four-Power  conference,  that  the  cold  war  would  continue,  and  that 
the  conciliatory  phases  of  Russian  policy  had  come  to  an  end,*  and  on 
10  November  it  was  announced  that  the  American  President,  the  British 

1  Cmd.  8979;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  October  1953,  pp.  547-8;  Daily  Telegraph, 
19  October  i953>  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  I953>  PP-  98-100.  For  the  communique  issued  at  the 
end  of  the  three  Foreign  Ministers’  talks  see  Daily  Telegraph,  1 9  October  1 953 ;  Documents  (R  I  I  A  ) 
for  1953.  P-  97- 

2  See  below,  p.  219. 

3  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further  Correspondence  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  the  International  Situation,  Moscow,  November 
3rd\i6th,  iggg  (Cmd.  9008)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953) ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  Novem¬ 
ber  !953.  PP-  745-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  100-6. 

4  New  Fork  Times,  5  November  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  November  iqro  n  670 

(text).  '  ‘ 
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and  French  Prime  Ministers  and  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  would  meet 
in  Bermuda  at  the  beginning  of  December.  The  east-west  dialogue 
seemed  to  have  run  its  course  and  attention  was  diverted  from  a  possible 
four-Power  conference  to  an  impending  three-Power  conference.  The 
sentiments  of  those  in  Europe  and  America  who  had  regarded  the  last 
six  months  manoeuvres  as  an  aberration  on  the  western  part  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Dr.  Adenauer  in  a  statement  published  in  an  American  news¬ 
papermen  12  November.1  The  German  Chancellor  argued  that  Marshal 
Stalin  s  death  had  made  a  four-Power  rapprochement  remoter  rather  than 
nearer,  since  no  successor  of  the  dead  autocrat  had  sufficient  personal 
prestige  drastically  to  reverse  Russian  policy.  Dr.  Adenauer  held  that 
even  the  smallest  reduction  in  American  forces  in  Europe  would  be  taken 
in  Moscow  as  a  sign  of  capitulation,  encourage  the  U.S.S.R.  (which  now 
had  the  hydrogen  bomb)  to  renewed  aggression,  and  alarm  all  western 
Europe.  Dr.  Adenauer  would  probably  have  preferred  to  see  no  four- 
Power  conference  until  after  the  ratification  of  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agree¬ 
ments  and  was  concerned  to  ensure  at  the  least  that,  if  such  a  conference 
took  priority,  the  Federal  Republic  should  be  consulted  in  advance  about 
the  agenda  and  should  participate  in  discussions  on  Germany,  and  that 
no  peace  conference  should  be  held  before  the  formation  of  an  all-German 
government.2 

On  13  November,  however,  Mr.  Molotov  reanimated  the  idea  of  a 
four-Power  conference  by  taking  the  unusual  step  of  summoning  a  press 
conference,  at  which  he  said  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  not  refused  to  attend 
a  conference  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  were  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  meeting  and  disagreement  was  limited  to  aims.3  Mr.  Molotov  said 
that  the  western  Powers  wanted  to  give  priority  to  German  remilitariza¬ 
tion,  while  the  U.S.S.R.  wanted  to  reduce  world  tension;  the  Russian 
proposal  for  a  five-Power  conference  was  a  serious  contribution  to  this 
aim,  but  the  Lugano  proposal  was  not.  The  western  Powers  replied  very 
shortly  on  16  November  to  the  Russian  note  of  3  November.4  They  said 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  making  conditions  which  would  leave  western 
Europe  defenceless  and  that  these  conditions  were  completely  unaccept¬ 
able  ;  they  left  open  their  earlier  invitation,  although  the  U.S.S.R.  appeared 
to  have  rejected  it.  On  26  November  the  U.S.S.R.,  while  continuing  to 
attack  the  E.D.C.  and  to  advocate  a  five-Power  conference,  agreed  to 
take  part  in  a  four-Power  conference  on  the  understanding  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  delegate  would  there  raise  the  question  of  convening  a  five-Power 
conference.5  Both  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Eden  indicated  on  30  November 

1  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  12  November  1953. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  4  December  1953.  3  Soviet  News,  19  November  1953  (text.) 

4  Cmd.  9008;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  November  1953,  p.  745;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1953,  p.  106. 

5  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further  Correspondence  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
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that  the  conference  would  take  place,1  and  Mr.  Dulles  told  a  press  con¬ 
ference  on  i  December  that  the  State  Department  had  not  dismissed  the 
Russian  note  of  26  November  but  only  some  of  its  statements.2  Mr. 
Dulles  claimed  that  the  Russian  change  of  face  was  evidence  of  a  diplomatic 
and  moral  victory  for  the  west.  He  said  that  he  was  anxious  for  a  meeting 
which  would  ease  international  tension  but  would  not  run  towards  a 
meeting  as  if  a  meeting  were  enough  by  itself  to  ease  tension.  He  reverted 
to  his  concern  for  enslaved  peoples  and  said  that  the  acid  test  of  Russian 
purpose  was  whether  any  breath  of  freedom  were  to  be  allowed  to  touch 
any  country  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

The  Bermuda  conference  opened  on  4  December  and  lasted  until 
8  December,  when  the  participants  issued  a  communique  and  dispatched 
a  note  to  Moscow  and  President  Eisenhower  flew  to  New  York  to  address 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The  conference  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  many  matters  besides  the  problems  of  Germany  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  but  the  final  communique3  gave  prominence  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  the  foundation  of  the  common  policy  of  the 
allies4  and  to  the  European  Defence  Community  as  an  essential  and 
integral  part  of  the  defence  of  the  Atlantic  Community.  Against  this  back¬ 
ground  the  western  Powers  welcomed  the  Russian  decision  to  attend  a 
four-Power  conference  in  Berlin  and  proposed  that  it  should  open  on 
4  January  1954.5 

On  8  December  President  Eisenhower  used  an  invitation  to  address  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  make  new  proposals 
regarding  international  control  of  atomic  energy.6  He  recalled  that  since 


United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  the  International  Situation ,  Moscow,  November  26 / 
December  8,  1953  (Cmd.  9022)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953);  The  Times,  28  November  1953; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  107.  The  Russian  acceptance,  which  may  have  betokened  an 
awareness  of  the  bad  impression  created  by  the  note  of  3  November,  was  conveyed  to  the 
western  Powers  during  a  debate  on  European  policy  in  the  French  National  Assembly,  which 
began  on  17  November  and  ended  on  27  November  with  a  vote  of  confidence  for  M.  Laniel’s 
government.  The  affirmative  votes  of  a  number  of  socialists  and  gaullists  staved  off  a  defeat  and 
crisis  on  the  eve  of  the  Bermuda  conference :  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  28  November  1953,  pp.  5626 
and  5629-38. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  1  December  1953;  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  521,  coll.  758-9. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  14  December  1953,  pp.  813-14  (text). 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  9  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  no. 

4  The  Secretary-General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  General  Lord  Ismay,  attended  the 
conference.  For  the  conference’s  deliberations  on  Korea  and  Indo-China  see  below,  pp.  222 
and  252. 

5  Cmd.  9022;  Daily  Telegraph,  9  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  in.  A 
Russian  note  of  26  December  requested  a  postponement  of  the  opening  date  to  25  January: 
Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further  Correspondence  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  a  Four-Power  Meeting  in  Berlin,  Moscow,  December  26, 
i953-January  4,  1994  (Cmd.  9037)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954);  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
n  January  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  112. 

6  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  470th  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  450-2;  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
21  December  1953,  pp.  847-51;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  116-21. 
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16  July  i945  the  U.S.A.  had  exploded  atomic  weapons  experimentally 
forty-two  times  and  had  accumulated  a  store  of  weapons  whose  aggregate 
explosive  power  exceeded  that  of  all  the  bombs  and  shells  exploded  by  all 
the  combatants  in  the  second  World  War.  The  new  weapons  were  of 
lemarkable  variety  as  well  as  immense  power  and  had  become  virtually 
conventional  in  all  branches  of  the  American  armed  forces.  Their  secrets 
were  known  in  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  might  one 
day  become  common  knowledge;  there  was  no  longer  an  American  mono¬ 
poly.  Defensive  systems  were  being  developed  at  enormous  expense  but 
could  not  guarantee  absolute  safety  for  the  citizens  of  any  nation.  The 
U.S.A.,  if  attacked,  could  retaliate  with  hideous  effect  but  preferred  con¬ 
structive  proposals  to  destruction,  agreements  to  war.  The  President, 
referring  to  the  General  Assembly’s  resolution  of  28  November  on  dis¬ 
armament1  which  inter  alia  requested  the  Disarmament  Commission  to 
study  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  sub-committee  of  the  Powers  prin¬ 
cipally  involved  to  meet  in  private  and  seek  an  acceptable  solution — 
agreed  to  meet  other  countries  (of  which  the  U.S.S.R.  must  be  one) 
privately  and  instantly  and  to  bring  to  the  discussions  a  new  conception. 
Besides  seeking  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  atomic  materials  for  military 
purposes,  the  U.S.A.  proposed  that  governments  should  begin  at  once  to 
hand  over  to  an  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  normal  uranium 
and  fissionable  materials  from  their  stockpiles  to  be  used  for  peaceful  and 
benevolent  purposes  such  as  medicine  and  agriculture. 

The  substance  of  the  President’s  speech  was  communicated  on  the 
previous  day  by  the  American  Ambassador  in  Moscow  to  Mr.  Molotov, 
who  promised  to  give  the  proposals  serious  attention,  but  Mr.  Molotov’s 
statement  to  the  Ambassador  was  not  published  until  13  December2  and 
the  first  public  Russian  comments,  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  in  New  York  and 
in  Russian  broadcasts,  were  unfavourable.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  repeated  the 
familiar  Russian  demand  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  before 
anything  else3  and  the  first  broadcasts  described  the  President’s  speech  as 
belligerent.  This  tone  was  abandoned,  however,  after  a  few  days  and  on 
2 1  December  Mr.  Molotov’s  statement  to  the  American  Ambassador  was 
broadcast  with  an  official  comment  which  ended  with  a  declaration  of 
Russian  willingness  to  discuss  the  President’s  proposals  in  private.4  The 
principal  Russian  criticisms  of  the  American  plan  were,  first,  that  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  allocation  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Agency  of  only  a  small  part 
of  the  materials  in  stock  and  did  nothing  to  prohibit  the  accumulation  of 

1  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  Supplement  No.  iy,  Resolutions,  715  (VIII),  pp.  3-4;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  1 14.  For  the  alternative  Russian  resolution,  which  was  rejected,  see  A/L. 
168;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  113* 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  14  December  1953. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  December  1953. 

4  The  Times,  22  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  122. 
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more  atomic  weapons;  and  secondly,  that  it  did  not  try  to  limit  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons.  Moscow  also  wanted  the  forthcoming  talks  to  embrace 
the  Russian  proposal  for  an  unconditional  pledge  not  to  use  atomic, 
hydrogen  or  other  weapons  of  mass  extermination.  Private  talks  took 
place  in  Berlin  during  the  four-Power  conference  at  the  beginning  of  1954. 

Note  A.  The  Austrian  Treaty 

In  an  attempt  to  break  the  deadlock  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
western  occupying  Powers  over  a  State  Treaty  for  Austria1  the  latter 
Powers  had  submitted  on  13  March  1952  a  new  and  abbreviated  draft2 
which  provided  in  the  simplest  form  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  sovereign 
Austrian  state  within  the  Austrian  boundaries  of  1  January  1938,  the  end 
of  the  occupation  and  the  renunciation  of  reparations  and  claims  to  Ger¬ 
man  assets  and  war  booty.  Russian  objections  to  this  draft  were  formulated 
in  August3  and  the  western  Powers  tried  to  meet  them  by  producing  in 
September  additional  clauses4  enjoining  respect  for  human  rights,  the 
maintenance  of  democratic  institutions,  the  dissolution  of  Nazi  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  limitation  of  Austria’s  armed  forces.  Moscow  remained 
unsatisfied.5  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  appealed  to  the  major  Powers  to  agree  on  a  treaty,  end  the 
occupation  and  allow  Austria  the  full  exercise  of  sovereignty,6  and  in 
January  1953  the  western  Powers  proposed  the  resumption  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers’  deputies.7  Moscow,  while  once  more  attacking 
the  abbreviated  treaty  as  an  evasion  of  earlier  allied  agreements  and 
denouncing  the  United  Nations  interference  as  a  breach  of  article  107  of 
the  Charter,  expressed  readiness  to  resume  discussions,  provided  the 
western  Powers  withdrew  the  abbreviated  treaty.8  Washington,  which 
had  proposed  that  the  deputies  should  meet  on  30  January,  objected  to 
the  proviso  and  repeated  the  invitation  to  the  deputies  to  meet  on  6 
February,9  but  no  meeting  resulted  and  on  25  May  Mr.  Malik  made 
clear  that  his  government  would  not  accede  to  this  course  but  would 
consider  the  Austrian  question  through  diplomatic  channels.10  The  western 
Powers  thereupon  asked  Moscow  to  produce  the  exact  text  of  a  treaty 

1  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  130-6. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  March  1952,  pp.  449-50;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 

pp.  132-5.  3  Ibid.  1  September  1952,  pp.  322-3  and  pp.  135-8. 

4  Ibid.  15  September  1952,  p.  405  and  p.  138. 

5  Soviet  News,  4  October  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  140-1. 

6  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  613  (VII),  pp.  5-6;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  141. 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  January  1953,  p.  135;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  145. 

8  Ibid.  16  February  1953,  pp.  260-1  and  p.  145. 

9  Ibid.  p.  260  and  p.  145. 

10  Ibid.  8  June  1953,  p.  815  and  p.  146.  For  the  joint  reply  of  the  three  western  deputies 
see  ibid. 
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which  the  U.S.S.R.  would  sign,1  to  which  request  the  U.S.S.R.  (after  a 
reminder  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  western  note  on  Germany  of  15  July)2 
replied  with  a  repetition  of  its  demand  that  the  abbreviated  treaty  should 
be  ruled  out  of  consideration.3  On  the  same  day,  30  July,  the  U.S.S.R. 
addressed  two  notes  to  the  Austrian  government.  The  one  required 
Austria  to  abandon  the  abbreviated  treaty  as  a  preliminary  to  discussions 
through  diplomatic  channels,4  while  in  the  second  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed 
to  levy  no  further  occupation  costs  after  the  end  of  July.5  (Russian  controls 
on  the  passage  of  people  and  goods  across  the  zonal  boundaries  had  been 
relaxed  in  June  and  the  Russian  postal  and  telephone  censorship  was 
brought  to  an  end  on  12  August.) 

In  its  note  of  4  August  in  reply  to  the  western  proposal  to  convene  a 
conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  Germany6  the  U.S.S.R.  intimated 
that  a  successful  settlement  of  the  German  problem  would  contribute  to 
an  Austrian  settlement,7  and  Mr.  Malenkov  repeated  this  view  in  a  brief 
reference  to  Austria  in  the  course  of  his  all-embracing  speech  on  8  August.8 
On  1 7  August  the  western  Powers  answered  the  Russian  demand  for  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  abbreviated  treaty  by  drawing  attention  to  their  repeatedly 
expressed  willingness  to  accept  any  treaty  which  would  ensure  Austria’s 
political  and  economic  independence.9  They  proposed  a  meeting  of 
deputies  on  31  August  and  undertook  not  to  introduce  the  abbreviated 
treaty,  on  the  understanding  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  raise  no  extraneous 
issues  and  was  prepared  to  conclude  a  treaty  assuring  Austrian  indepen¬ 
dence.  They  also  sought  to  detach  the  Austrian  treaty  from  the  German 
question  and  to  be  assured  that  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  mean,  by  its  note  of 
4  August,  to  hold  up  the  Austrian  treaty  until  agreements  were  reached 
on  Germany  or  other  unrelated  matters.  On  28  August  Moscow  refused 
to  resume  the  deputies’  meetings10  and  on  2  September  the  western  Powers 
regretted  the  Russian  refusal  and  repeated  their  view  that  the  German 
and  Austrian  problems  were  independent  and  that  nothing  should  prevent 
the  conclusion  of  an  Austrian  treaty.11  On  27  September  the  U.S.S.R. 
expressed  willingness  to  take  part  in  a  four-Power  conference  on  Austria 
and  asked  for  an  answer  to  its  request  of  1 2  August  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  abbreviated  treaty.12  In  November  the  U.S.S.R.  was  still  asking  for 

1  Ibid.  22  June  1953,  pp.  873-4  and  P-  J47-  2  See  above,  p.  30. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  August  1953,  pp.  282-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 

pp. 148-9. 

4  The  Times,  31  July  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  149. 

5  Soviet  News,  6  August  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  149. 

6  Department  ofState  Bulletin,  14  September  1953,  p.  353 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  84. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  352-3  and  p.  81.  8  See  above,  p.  29;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  22. 

9  Department  ofState  Bulletin,  31  August  1953,  p.  282;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  150. 

10  Soviet  News,  2  September  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  151-2. 

11  Daily  Telegraph,  3  September  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  90. 

12  Soviet  News,  4  October  1953. 
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an  answer  to  its  note  of  28  August  and  maintaining  its  preference  for 
discussions  through  diplomatic  channels.1  In  welcoming  on  8  December 
the  Russian  agreement  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the 
western  Powers  hoped2  that  the  meeting  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  of 
an  Austrian  treaty.  The  meeting  took  place  early  in  1954  without  this 
result.3 


Note  B.  The  People’s  Democracies 

In  the  People’s  Democracies  repercussions  of  the  death  of  Marshal 
Stalin  were  first  observed  in  Hungary.  After  elections  on  17  May  Mr. 
Matyas  Rakosi  went  to  Moscow,  and  on  30  June  it  was  announced  in 
Budapest  that  a  new  politburo  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Workers’ 
Party  had  been  elected  and  that  the  orgburo  and  the  post  of  secretary- 
general  had  been  abolished.4  Mr.  Rakosi  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
new  politburo,  which  had  nine  members  instead  of  seventeen  (the  most 
notable  casualties  of  this  retrenchment  were  General  Mihaly  Farkas,  the 
Minister  of  Defence,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Revai,  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  editor  of  Szabad  Nep ) .  Mr.  Rakosi  was  also  clearly  the  first  among  the 
secretaries  of  the  party,  for  although  he  lost  the  title  of  secretary-general, 
his  two  colleagues  in  the  new  secretariat,  Mr.  Lajos  Acs  and  Mr.  Bela  Veg, 
were  newcomers.  As  in  the  U.S.S.R.  the  highest  offices  in  state  and  party 
were  no  longer  combined  in  a  single  person  and  on  4  July  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  formed  under  Mr.  Imre  Nagy,  formerly  Minister  of  Agriculture.5 
Mr.  Erno  Gero,  who  had  seemed  to  be  second  only  to  Mr.  Rakosi,  was 
first  deputy  Prime  Minister  in  the  new  government  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  but  other  prominent  figures  such  as  General  Farkas,  Mr.  Revai 
and  Mr.  Arpad  Hazi6  were  dropped.  In  a  speech  on  taking  office7  Mr. 
Nagy  told  the  National  Assembly  that  he  would  substantially  reduce  the 
pace  of  development  and  investment,  would  lay  considerably  greater 
stress  on  light  industries  and  the  food  industry,  and  would  alter  economic 
policy  by  calling  a  halt  to  the  excessive  industrialization  which  had 
brought  agriculture  to  a  standstill  and  was  failing  to  provide  raw  materials 
for  a  growing  industry  or  food  for  a  growing  population.  One  of  the  most 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  November  1 953,  p.  748 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  100. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  9  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  in. 

3  For  the  exchanges  of  notes  and  documents  concerning  Austria  from  May  1950  to  January 
1954  see  also  France:  Pr6sidence  du  Conseil:  La  Documentation  Frangaise,  Notes  et  etudes  documen- 
taires,  no.  1858,  6  April  1954. 

4  New  Fork  Times ,  1  July  1953.  s  Observer,  5  July  1953. 

6  Mr.  Hazi,  recently  promoted  to  the  position  of  a  deputy  Prime  Minister,  had  been  notably 

anti-semitic  and  closely  connected  with  the  deportations  of  1951 :  see  Survey  for  1951,  p.  198. 

7  Speech  by  Imre  Nagy,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  4  July  1933  (Budapest,  Hungarian  Bulletin,  1953);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
r953)  P-  1 77-  F°r  Mr-  Nagy’s  views  see  also  an  article  by  him  in  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People's 
Democracy! ,  17  July  1953. 
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important  tasks  of  the  new  government  would  be  substantially  to  increase 
investment  in  agriculture  in  order  to  boost  production  as  much  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  To  the  peasants  he  promised  a  reduced  rate  of 
collectivization,  freedom  to  leave  collective  farms  and  the  winding  up  of 
collective  farms  in  cases  where  a  majority  of  workers  on  a  farm  so  desired. 
To  those  engaged  in  retail  trades  and  crafts  he  promised  an  abatement  of 
the  state’s  activity  and  a  restoration  of  private  initiative  and  enterprise. 
To  the  religious  he  promised  toleration  and  an  end  of  administrative  and 
coercive  measures  which  had  admittedly  occurred.  To  all  he  promised  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disregard  of  constitutional  rights,  liberties  and  security. 
Finally  he  promised  that  people  convicted  for  offences  which  were  not 
serious  would  be  released,  that  internment  would  stop  and  concentration 
camps  be  wound  up,  and  that  authorities  investigating  alleged  offences 
would  no  longer  sit  in  judgement  on  the  accused. 

The  scope  and  variety  of  these  engagements  roused  expectations  which 
were  somewhat  dashed  a  week  later  when  Mr.  Rakosi  made  a  speech 
which  served  as  a  warning  to  those  who  might  have  taken  promise  for 
performance  and  showed,  too,  that  although  he  had  relinquished  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister,  his  star  was  certainly  not  in  eclipse.1  Mr.  Rakosi, 
who  was  addressing  activists  of  the  Workers’  Party,  acknowledged  the 
errors  which  had  already  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Nagy  but  emphasized 
that  the  changes  to  be  made  amounted  to  no  radical  revolution  in  aims 
but  were  designed  only  to  ensure  the  building  of  socialism  in  a  better  way. 
Although  plans  were  to  be  re-examined,  programmes  recast  and  amenities 
and  leisure  provided,  socialist  reconstruction  and  the  development  of  heavy 
industry  would  continue,  albeit  more  slowly.  Mr.  Rakosi  went  out  of  his 
way  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  to  assure  his  audience  that,  although 
the  usual  practice  of  publishing  proposals  in  the  name  of  the  party  in  the 
first  place  had  not  been  followed,  nevertheless  Mr.  Nagy’s  speech  to  the 
National  Assembly  had  been  based  on  resolutions  adopted  by  the  party’s 
Central  Committee.  Although  admitting  that  planning  had  been  un¬ 
balanced,  Mr.  Rakosi  denied  the  existence  of  over-all  strain  and  insisted 
that  improvements  in  the  standard  of  living  required  not  the  abandonment 
but  the  fulfilment  of  current  undertakings :  incorrect,  enemy  voices  to  the 
contrary  must  be  silenced.  Much  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  agriculture, 
and  here  again  Mr.  Rakosi  both  followed  Mr.  Nagy  up  to  a  point  and 
seemed  at  the  same  time  intent  upon  correcting  or  modifying  impressions 
given  or  effects  produced  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  a  week  earlier. 

1  Hungary’s  Economic  Policy,  Speech  by  Matyas  Rakosi  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Budapest  Party  Activists  of 
the  Hungarian  Working  People’s  Party  on  u  July  1953  (London,  Hungarian  News  and  Information 
Service,  1953);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  182.  Mr.  Beria’s  disgrace  became  known 
between  Mr.  Nagy’s  and  Mr.  Rakosi’s  speeches,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  more  than  a 
coincidence,  since  the  fact  of  Mr.  Beria’s  fall  was  probably  known  to  communist  notabilities 
before  Mr.  Nagy’s  speech. 
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Mr.  Rakosi  acknowledged  the  mistakes  of  neglecting  and  harassing  the 
independent  peasants,  who  constituted  a  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
agriculture.  In  future  they  must  be  reassured,  energetically  supported, 
provided  with  fertilizers  and  allowed  to  sell  freely  after  fulfilling  their 
quotas:  hence,  for  instance,  permission  to  dissolve  collective  farms  upon 
a  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  permission  to  any  member  to 
leave  at  any  time,  even  if  his  initial  three  years’  engagement  had  not  been 
worked  out.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  collective  farms  could  be  dissolved 
at  once  or  that  members  might  walk  out  in  the  middle  of  the  harvest. 
Peasants  who  sought  to  take  precipitate  advantage  of  the  new  rules  must 
be  patiently  reminded  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  until  October 
and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  earlier  was  playing  the  enemy’s  game.  Mr. 
Rakosi  then  proceeded  to  attack  enemy  elements,  particularly  kulaks, 
who  had  chosen  this  moment  to  begin  a  general  attack  on  the  collective 
system,  and  it  appeared  from  his  words  that  the  reforms  announced  by 
Mr.  Nagy  had  been  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  government’s  part 
and  had  even  led  to  incidents  which  had  forced  the  authorities  to  arrest 
kulaks  who  had  dared  to  assert  themselves  by  demanding  their  land  back 
and  denouncing  the  People’s  Democracy.  Mr.  Rakosi  seemed  to  be  cor¬ 
recting  another  misapprehension  when  he  emphasized  that  land  to  be 
made  available  to  peasants  who  had  previously  left  or  surrendered  their 
holdings  could  not  be  apportioned  before  the  autumn  and  would  only 
come  out  of  reserve  lands. 

After  referring  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Central  Committee  on  an 
amnesty,  the  abolition  of  internment  and  the  subjection  of  the  police  to 
the  law,  Mr.  Rakosi  went  on  to  remind  his  audience  that  the  class  enemy 
was  not  asleep,  as  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  proved.  Therefore 
vigilance  was  more  than  ever  necessary.  In  conclusion  he  answered  ques¬ 
tions  which  had  been  raised  about  the  necessity  for  the  recent  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  party  and  the  Council  of  Ministers.  The  need 
arose,  he  said,  because  the  organization  of  the  party  at  the  top  had  been 
too  complicated,  the  reorganization  would  make  the  leadership  more 
united  and  its  work  more  speedy.  The  multiplication  of  Ministries  had 
also  caused  delays,  and  in  order  to  obviate  these  some  Ministries  had  been 
amalgamated.  The  chief  posts  in  party  and  state  had  been  separated 
because  the  work  entailed  by  both  was  heavy  and  distinct.  Mr.  Rakosi 
decried  rumours  and  disturbances  started  by  enemies  and  said  that  every 
single  member  of  the  former  (larger)  politburo  and  Council  of  Ministers 
was  working  in  a  suitable  job  in  state  or  party. 

On  26  July  the  details  of  an  amnesty  (already  promised  at  the  time  of 
the  elections  in  May)  were  announced.1  These  were  similar  to  the  terms 

Hungarian  Bulletin ,  no.  148,  16  August  1953  (text).  For  the  election  manifesto  of  the  People’s 
front,  see  ibid.  no.  141,  1  May  1953  (text). 
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of  the  Russian  amnesty  of  March.1  Most  of  those  serving  sentences  of  two 
years  or  less  would  be  released,  as  would  also  expectant  mothers,  mothers 
of  small  children,  and  men  and  women  over  a  certain  age.  Sentences  of 
more  than  two  years  would  be  reduced  by  one-third.  Sentences  imposed 
for  non-political  offences  by  members  of  the  armed  forces  would  be  halved. 
At  the  same  time  the  date  for  the  promised  dissolution  of  the  internment 
camps  was  fixed  at  31  October  and  those  who  had  been  deported  were  to 
be  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  unless  these  were  in  certain — but 
unspecified — towns  and  villages.2 

In  a  speech  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Workers’  Party  on  31 
October3  Mr.  Rakosi  returned  to  the  theme  of  economic  reform.  He  said 
that  the  new  measures  introduced  in  the  summer  had  already  raised 
production  in  1953  by  4,100  million  forints.  Independent  peasants  had 
been  helped,  with  the  result  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  800,000  acres  of 
reserve  lands  would  be  put  under  cultivation  for  five  years.  Collective 
farms  had  lost  about  a  tenth  of  their  members  but  3,000  families  had 
asked  to  join;  the  collectives  were  concentrating  on  increasing  their  yields 
rather  than  their  extent.  Mr.  Rakosi  repeated  that  the  new  measures 
were  but  corrections  to  an  established  policy;  they  were  not  to  be  likened 
to  the  change  of  course  made  by  the  U.S.S.R.  with  the  introduction  of 
the  New  Economic  Policy.  The  watchwords  were  consolidation  in  heavy 
industry  and  development  in  agriculture.  This  was  no  renunciation  or 
deviation,  as  some  members  of  the  party  had  believed,  but  the  appropriate 
and  opportune  method  of  advancing  along  the  socialist  road,  whose 
ultimate  and  immutable  goal  was  the  raising  of  the  nation’s  standard  of 
living  by  the  allied  efforts  of  workers  and  peasants.  There  was  therefore 
no  new  policy  but  a  new  phase.  This  new  phase  required  that  in  1954 
appropriations  for  agriculture  (12-13  per  cent,  in  1953)  should  be  doubled 
and  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  national  product  should  be  expended  on  the 
needs  of  the  people,  instead  of  58  per  cent.  Mr.  Rakosi  referred  to  coming 
revisions  of  norms,  of  wages  in  heavy  industry,  and  of  pensions;  to  the 
need  for  severe  measures  against  those  who  failed  to  carry  out  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  decisions  or  subverted  order,  discipline  and  norms;  to  the  need  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  land,  the  quality  of  its  produce  and  the 
number  of  machine  stations ;  to  the  need  to  ensure  unrestricted  valuation 
of  peasants’  surplus  stocks  on  the  market;  to  the  importance  of  democracy 
and  freedom  in  the  collective  farms;  and  to  the  importance  of  improving 
the  circulation  of  goods  in  town  and  country  and  of  paying  more  attention 
to  foreign  trade.4 


1  See  above,  p.  10. 

2  Hungarian  Bulletin,  no .  148,  16  August  1953  9  ext) . 

3  Istituto  per  gli  Studi  di  Politica  Internazionali :  Relazioni Internazionali  (Milan),  28  November 

IQ53,  PP-  1162-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p-  206. 

4  See  also  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Working  People  s  Party  on 
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The  disposition  of  outsiders  to  regard  the  affairs  of  all  the  satellite  states 
as  similar — a  disposition  engendered  partly  by  the  fact  of  their  common 
dependence  on  Moscow  and  partly  by  western  ignorance  of  proceedings 
beyond  the  iron  curtain— was  a  temptation  to  be  resisted,  since  the  life  of 
countries  with  such  varied  histories  and  economies  could  not  easily  be 
assimilated  even  by  the  most  rigorous  overlord,  but  there  were  neverthe¬ 
less  strong  similarities  in  the  measures  adopted  throughout  central  and 
eastern  Europe  after  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin.  As  in  Hungary  and  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  itself,  these  measures  fell  into  three  principal  categories: 
administrative  reorganization,1  amnesties  and  judicial  reform,2  and  re¬ 
adjustment  of  economic  policies — or  less  bureaucracy,  less  arbitrary  abuse 
of  power,  and  more  food.  Speeches  by  leading  personages  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  revealed  the  same  objectives  and 
the  same  concerns  as  those  which  prompted  Mr.  Nagy  and  Mr.  Rakosi.3 
Whether  Marshal  Stalin’s  death  had  provided  the  occasion  for  reassess¬ 
ment  or  whether  it  was  partly  coincidental,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
reassessment  was  of  the  order  of  the  day  and  that  the  rulers  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  were  not  only  aware  of  the  strains  and  pains  in  their 
countries  but  were  resolved  to  proclaim  and  anxious  to  assuage  them. 

In  eastern  Germany  Herr  Grotewohl’s  admission  in  June4  that  his 
government  had  tried  to  go  too  fast  inaugurated  a  review  of  economic 


October  31,  1353  (Budapest,  Hungarian  Bulletin),  and  a  speech  by  Mr.  Nagy  on  the  problems  of 
further  developing  agricultural  production:  Hungarian  Bulletin ,  no.  154,  20  November  1953. 

1  A  reorganization  in  Czechoslovakia  was  announced  on  15  September.  Mr.  Antonin  Zapo- 
tocky  and  Mr.  Vilem  Siroky  remained  President  and  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Zapotocky  was 
elected  President  on  2 1  March  in  succession  to  Mr.  Klement  Gottwald,  whose  death  shortly  after 
his  return  to  Prague  from  Marshal  Stalin’s  funeral  was  announced  on  14  March.  Mr.  Siroky 
succeeded  Mr.  Zapotocky  as  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Antonin  Novotny  became  First  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party.  The  number  of  deputy  Prime  Ministers  was  reduced  from  ten  to  four,  of 
whom  two— Mr.  Jindrich  Uher  and  Mr.  Vaclav  Kopecky— were  newly  promoted.  The  casualties 
included  Mr.  Zdenek  Fierlinger  and  Mr.  Stefan  Rais.  A  similar  reorganization  was  effected  in 
Slovakia  later  in  the  month;  Mr.  Karol  Bacilek  became  First  Secretary  of  the  Slovak  Communist 
Party;  see  Manchester  Guardian ,  16  and  26  September  1953. 

2  Besides  that  in  the  U.S.S.R.  amnesties  were  proclaimed  in  Rumania  on  4  April  and  in 
Czechoslovakia  on  3  May:  New  York  Times,  5  April  1953;  Prague  News  Letter,  23  May  1953.  See 
The  Times,  9  July  1954,  for  an  account  of  riots  in  Pilsen  and  elsewhere  in  Czechoslovakia  on 
1  June  after  a  reform  of  the  currency  (for  which  cf.  Survey  for  1952,  p.  158).  See  also  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Zapotocky  on  10  June:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  20  June  1953,  p.  604  (text). 

u  3  ^or^lePrm‘;IP^  sPeechessee'Doc“me^  (R- 1- 1. A.)  for  1953,  pp.  175-209.  These  are  speeches 
by  Mr.  Cheorghe  Gheorghiu-Dej  on  24  May  and  22  August  (France:  Presidence  du  Conseil: 
La  Documentation  Frangaise,  Notes  et  etudes  documentaires,  no.  1780,  11  September  1953,  pp.  13-16 
and  For  a  Lasting  Peace ,  For  a  People's  Democracy!,  28  August  1953);  by  Mr.  Boleslaw  Bierut  on 
21  Ju!y  and  29  October  ( Relazioni  Internazionali,  8-15  August  1953,  p.  778,  and  Supplement  to 
Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  no.  380,  5  December  1953);  by  Mr.  Vulko  Chervenkov  on  8  September 
(Supplement  to  Bulgaria  Today,  no.  18,  20  September  1953);  by  Mr.  Siroky  on  15  September 
{Relazioni  Internazionali,  26  September  1953,  p.  919) ;  and  by  President  Zapotocky  on  27  Septem¬ 
ber  (ibid.  17  October  1953,  pp.  1008-9). 

For  reports  of  demonstrations  in  Poland  and  Bulgaria  see  Manchester  Guardian,  6  Tuly  iqro 

4  See  above,  p.  25. 
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policy  similar  to  those  undertaken  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellites.  The 
Central  Committee  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party,  meeting  on  1 7  September, 
resolved  to  convene  a  congress  of  the  party  early  in  1954  and  heard 
from  Herr  Ulbricht,  its  Secretary-General,  a  long  and  critical  appraisal 
of  the  work  of  the  party  and  the  government.1  He  described  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fuel  to  domestic  and  industrial  users  as  utterly  inadequate;  revealed 
that  the  output  of  coal  was  behind  schedule  and  that  plans  for  electrifica¬ 
tion  had  not  been  even  half  fulfilled;  and  forecast  power  cuts.  He  said 
that,  although  the  government  wished  to  abolish  food  rationing,  conditions 
were  not  yet  ripe;  reserves  of  food  had  been  depleted  and  must  be  re¬ 
plenished.2  The  picture  painted  by  Herr  Ulbricht  was  therefore  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  one  in  relation  to  the  essential  matters  of  food  and  power.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  lay  a  part  of  the  blame  on  officials,  who  may  have 
been  scapegoats  or  enemies  of  the  regime.  On  21  September  the  trial 
opened  of  eight  senior  employees  in  the  hard  coal  industry  upon  charges 
of  sabotage  and  theft,  and  on  the  same  day  Herr  Ulbricht  announced 
sterner  measures  for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  such  offences.  More 
anti-sabotage  teams  were  to  be  formed  and  the  number  of  activists  in  the 
party  was  to  be  raised  from  150,000  to  200,000.  More  persistent  attempts 
would  be  made  to  root  out  petty  bourgeois  influences  in  parties  and  mass 
organizations  and  all  information  about  production,  trade,  the  police  and 
foreign  policy  was  classified  as  secret  and  the  penalties  for  divulging  it 
increased.  The  sabotage,  actual  or  aetiological,  to  which  these  measures 
drew  attention,  was  allegedly  inspired  and  directed  by  agents  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Bonn,  whose  nefarious  intentions  were,  according  to  an  official 
statement  of  31  October,  both  revealed  and  brought  to  naught  when  the 
eastern  German  authorities  made  a  number  of  arrests  and  seized  the 
equipment  and  plans  of  the  saboteurs.3  This  announcement  gave  rise  in 
the  west  to  the  suspicion  that  Herr  Grotewohl’s  difficulties  had  been  more 
serious  and  persistent  than  had  been  realized.4 


Note  C.  East-West  Trade 

Moscow  continued  in  1953  to  hold  out  prospects  of  increased  trade 
between  communist  and  non-communist  countries,5  but  opinions  differed 
on  the  question  whether  this  was  part  of  a  sincere  attempt  to  reduce  inter- 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  19,  20,  21  and  22  September  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  171. 

2  According  to  report,  stocks  had  been  depleted  earlier  in  the  year  in  an  attempt  to  bolster 
falling  morale:  Manchester  Guardian,  21  September  1953. 

3  Neues  Deutschland,  1  November  1953  (text). 

4  For  reports  of  unrest  in  factories,  arrests  of  spies  and  desertions  from  the  Volkspolizei  see 
Manchester  Guardian,  2  and  5  November  1953.  See  also  statement  issued  by  the  American  High 
Commission  on  17  November:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  7  December  1953,  pp.  786-8. 

5  See  also  Survey  for  1952,  p.  180,  and  below,  pp.  242  seqq.,  for  western  trade  with  China. 
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national  tension,  or  a  device  for  creating  trouble  among  the  western  allies, 
or  evidence  of  a  need  for  certain  types  of  consumer  goods  for  the  sorely 
tried  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellites.1  Trade  had  increased 
steadily  until  1948,  when  the  trend  was  reversed  for  political  reasons. 
From  the  end  of  1950  it  had  been  subject  to  controls  imposed  by  the  non¬ 
communist  countries  with  the  object  of  preventing  strategic  materials  from 
reaching  their  communist  adversaries.2  The  existence  of  these  restrictions 
enabled  communists  to  argue  that  western  European  countries  would  be 
more  prosperous  if  they  were  not  obliged  to  submit  in  their  economic 
policies  to  the  dictates  of  American  Machtpolitik.  In  fact,  however,  the 
amount  of  trade  involved  was  small.  Since  Great  Britain  took  only  4  per 
cent,  of  its  pre-war  imports  from  the  countries  of  the  eastern  block,  the 
decline  of  this  proportion  to  2-5  per  cent,  by  1953  was  hardly  of  economic 
significance,3  and  according  to  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  the 
principal  reason  for  the  decline  in  east-west  trade  was  the  inability  of  the 
east  to  produce  goods  wanted  in  the  west,  the  decline  in  eastern  European 
grain  surpluses  being  a  notable  factor.  If  the  west  was  unwilling  to  sell 
for  political  reasons,  the  east  was  incapable  of  extensive  trade  for  economic 
reasons. 

In  1952  the  U.S.S.R.  first  proposed  and  then  evaded  a  conference  on 
east-west  trade  under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  and  organized  in  its  place  an  economic  conference  in  Moscow, 
from  which  no  important  commercial  results  emerged.4  In  July  1952  Mr. 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  revived  the  idea  of  a  conference  on  east-west  trade,5  but  no 
answer  came  from  Moscow  until  a  belated  acceptance  on  17  January 
J953-6  The  conference  was  approved  in  March  by  the  Commission  and 
it  opened  on  13  April  with  Spain  as  the  only  notable  European  absentee. 
It  produced  a  certain  amount  of  goodwill  but  not  much  business.7  If  the 
Russian  object  was  to  play  politics  in  economic  guise,  the  disguise  was 
good,  and  the  political  effect  was  increased  by  European,  especially 

1  In  August  1953  Russian  purchases  of  butter  in  Australasia  and  Europe,  amounting  to  about 
30,000  tons  in  a  month,  aroused  much  comment:  see  The  Times,  11  August  1953. 

2  American  exports  to  and  imports  from  eastern  Europe  fell  from  $120  million  and  $115  mil¬ 
lion  respectively  in  194^  V*  Si  million  and  $35  million  in  1952.  On  the  other  hand  exports  from 
the  O.E.E.C.  countries  rose  from  $618  million  to  $700  million  between  the  same  dates,  while 
imports  declined  only  from  $966  million  to  $837  million. 

3  See  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Peter  Thorneycroft,  on  the  insignificance  of 
Russo-British  pre-war  trade:  22  October  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  518,  coll.  2141-2. 

4  Sec  Survey  for  1952,  p.  180;  Financial  Times,  10  April  1953. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  19  August  1952. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  31  January  1953;  The  Times,  2  February  1953. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  27  April  1953.  Figures  published  on  the  opening  day  showed  that 
western  European  imports  from  eastern  Europe  declined  by  $46  million  in  the  second  half  of 
1952,  compared  with  the  first  half;  trade  in  the  reverse  direction  rose  by  $4  milling  and  the 
total  volume  of  trade  for  the  whole  year  declined  by  $47  million:  Financial  Times,  14  April  1953. 
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British,  annoyance  with  the  U.S.A.  over  the  Chief  Joseph  dam  case.1  The 
U.S.S.R.  proposed  a  governmental  conference  on  the  same  subject.2 

In  June  the  U.S.S.R.  was  represented  at  a  meeting  in  Vienna  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as  the  chances  of  peace  in 
Korea  improved,  so  did  the  interest  of  western  Europeans  in  trade  with 
Asia  increase.  In  Great  Britain  Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  who  had  been  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Mr.  Attlee’s  administration  and  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan’s  group  in  the  Labour  Party,  pressed  on 
a  number  of  occasions  for  revision  of  the  restrictions  on  trade  with  the 
communist  states,3  but  other  members  of  the  same  party  were  sceptical 
about  the  possibilities  and  cynical  about  Russian  intentions.4  The  Russian 
lead  was  followed  by  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,5 6  and  the  Hungarian  govern¬ 
ment  released  in  August  a  British  subject,  Mr.  Edgar  Sanders,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  after  a  trial  for  sabotage  in  February  1950. 

Commercial  agreements  concluded  by  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  year 
included  one  with  France  on  1 7  July  for  the  unusually  long  period  of  three 
years  and  the  first  Russo-Argentine  agreement  since  the  breach  between 
the  countries  in  1947, 6  as  we^  as  agreements  with  Denmark  (for  the  con¬ 
struction  in  Denmark  in  two  years  of  five  cold-storage  freighters),  India, 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  Iceland  and  others.7  The  U.S.S.R. 
contributed  4  million  roubles  to  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Plan — the  Plan’s  first  roubles. 

After  a  tour  of  communist  and  non-communist  countries  Mr.  Myrdal 
proposed  in  October  a  further  east-west  conference  on  trade.8 

In  the  U.S.A.  the  administration  recognized  that  east-west  trade  was 
important  and  advantageous  to  some  European  countries;  that  its  com¬ 
plete  cessation,  even  were  it  possible,  would  not  strangle  the  enemy;  that 
it  was  in  any  case  not  great  and  in  strategic  goods  negligible;  and  that  it 
was  not  a  topic  on  which  the  U.S.A.  could  dictate  to  allies.  There  were, 
however,  others  in  the  U.S.A. — some  sincere,  others  making  trouble  for 
others  or  opportunities  for  themselves,  and  yet  others  to  all  appearances 
mentally  deranged — who  believed  that  the  trade  was  seriously  harmful  to 
the  western  cause,  more  actively  pursued  than  was  admitted  (which  was 
probably  true,  but  nobody  knew  how  much  more),  and  could  as  a  whole 

1  See  below,  p.  104.  2  Scotsman,  1  June  1953. 

3  See,  for  example,  The  Times,  15  June  and  21  September  1953.  And  see  30  November  1953, 
H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  521,  coll.  915-24,  for  similar  representations  by  Mr.  Harold  Davies,  also 

a  member  of  the  Labour  Party. 

4  See,  for  example,  Trade  Unions  and  East-West  Trade,  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Trades 
Union  Congress. 

5  The  Times,  8  August  1953. 

6  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  482. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  18  July  1953;  Financial  Times,  7  August  1953;  The  Times,  21  August, 
11  September  and  13  November  1953. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  27  October  1953. 
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be  justly  described  as  treacherous.  Americans  who  wished  to  reduce  east- 
west  trade  still  further  were,  however,  confronted  by  the  awkward  fact 
that,  whereas  allies  dependent  on  American  supplies  could  be  threatened 
by  the  Battle  Act,  independent  neutrals  could  not.1  It  was  also  embarrass¬ 
ing  for  them  to  discover  from  Mr.  Harold  Stassen’s  report  in  September 
on  the  working  of  the  Battle  Act  that  the  U.S.A.  stood  fourth  in  the  list  of 
importers  from  China.2 

1  Mr.  Battle  turned  his  attention  to  this  problem:  New  Tork  Times,  24  March  1953. 

2  Foreign  Operations  Administration:  World-wide  Enforcement  of  Strategic  Controls,  3d  report  to 
Congress,  1st  half  of  1333  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1953).  For  a  summary  of  the  report  see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  October  1953,  pp.  569-74. 
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1.  The  European  Defence  Community 

There  were  two  aspects  of  the  European  Defence  Community.  On  the 
one  hand  it  was  a  device  for  securing  the  reinforcements  of  the  western 
alliance  by  German  arms  and  the  rearmament  of  western  Germany  with 
the  least  opposition  in  western  Europe.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  a  part 
of  a  movement  older  than  itself  for  union  in  western  Europe  and  for 
attaching  western  Germany  politically  and  psychologically  to  a  western 
democratic  community.  The  German  problem  was  of  the  essence  of  both 
these  aspects  but  the  two  aspects  were  discordant  to  the  verge  of  incom¬ 
patibility,  for  while  the  first  or  military  aspect  aimed  at  German  rearma¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the  second  or  political  aspect  was  fear  of 
German  aggressiveness.  German  rearmament  without  the  absorption  of 
Germany  into  western  Europe  was  clearly  a  menace  to  western  Europe, 
but  it  was  not  demonstrable  that  German  rearmament  accompanied  by 
German  absorption  was  no  menace.  The  plan  for  a  European  Defence 
Community  sought  to  mitigate  the  menace  by  setting  constitutional  safe¬ 
guards  in  the  defence  treaty  and  by  taking  advantage  of  a  tide  of  idealism 
to  wean  the  German  mind  from  a  chauvinist  to  a  European  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  but  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  both  the  written  provisions  and  the 
spiritual  impulse  required  a  considerable  degree  of  faith.  Faith  in  paper 
arrangements  was  in  any  case  not  high,  and  in  the  German  case  there  was 
the  added  difficulty  that  the  Paris  agreement  (or  European  defence  treaty) 
of  May  1952  could  bind  only  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  could  not 
impose  obligations  on  a  united  Germany,  which  did  not  yet  exist  but 
might  soon  do  so.  Faith  in  the  working  of  the  European  spirit  in  the 
German  lump  declined  rapidly  with  the  delay  in  ratifying  the  treaty,  since 
the  continued  hagglings  of  the  politicians  were  no  food  for  brave  new 
ideas:  the  impetus  wilted.  Thus  the  pyschological  element  in  the  western 
policy  for  Germany  could  be,  and  probably  was,  lost  merely  by  delay,  and 
once  this  became  apparent  an  old  but  dormant  question  revived :  whether 
it  were  better  to  rearm  western  Germany  or  not.  Germany  could  still  be 
rearmed  one  way  or  another,  but — pace  the  generals — was  it  expedient  to 
do  so  if  the  German  spirit  had  missed  the  turning  to  Europe  (whether 
because  of  original  sin  or  because  of  a  road  block  set  in  the  path  by 
Frenchmen  of  little  faith)? 

Throughout  1953,  as  in  the  second  half  of  the  previous  year  and  the  first 
half  of  the  next,  the  dominant  facts  in  the  situation  were  the  failure  of  the 
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French  Assembly  to  pronounce  upon  the  Paris  and  Bonn  agreements  of  May 
1952  and  the  refusal  of  a  succession  of  French  Prime  Ministers  even  to  ask 
the  Assembly  to  approve  an  instrument  to  which  the  French  government 
had  set  its  hand  and  seal.  Western  Germany  was  kept  waiting  for  its 
independence,  NATO  was  kept  waiting  for  German  divisions,  and  the 
enthusiasts  for  united  Europe  were  kept  waiting  for  a  second  essay  to 
follow  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  Even  after  the  electoral  victory 
of  Dr.  Adenauer  in  September  France  would  not  face  the  issue,  although 
this  popular  endorsement  of  the  Chancellor’s  policy  of  integration  with 
the  west  before  unification  with  eastern  Germany  made  further  delay  not 
only  less  excusable  but  also  more  dangerous,  as  it  became  easier  for 
Germans  to  argue  that  the  Chancellor  had  postponed  unification  not  to 
integration  but  to  an  illusion.  Yet  France  continued  to  present,  in  its 
divided  Cabinets  and  divided  political  parties,  a  picture  of  pathological 
indecision,  which  was  both  cause  and  reflection  of  political  and  economic 
instability  and  military  and  diplomatic  weakness.  The  difficulties  of 
French  politicians  were  very  great,  their  attempts  to  cope  with  them  less 
great.1 

Moreover,  these  irritating  hesitations  of  the  French  gave  rise  to  shifts  in 
the  diplomatic  pattern  against  the  French  interest,  for  what  had  begun  in 
the  shape  of  all  against  the  Germans  developed  into  a  new  pattern  of 
France  against  the  rest.  During  1953  western  German  ratification  of  the 
European  defence  treaty  was  assured,  while  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  went  most  of  the  way,  although  not  the  whole  way,  to  rati¬ 
fication,2  leaving  only  Italy  to  wait  upon  French  action  and  that  because 
of  the  extraneous  issue  of  Trieste  rather  than  any  special  Italo-French 
solidarity.3  Dr.  Adenauer  became  the  principal  champion  of  European 

1  For  an  examination  of  the  French  situation  see  below,  pp.  70-103. 

2  In  the  Netherlands  a  necessary  constitutional  amendment,  approved  by  the  Second  Chamber 
in  1952  (see  Survey  for  1952,  p.  1 15,  n.  2),  passed  the  First  Chamber  on  20  May  1953:  Le  Monde, 
22  May  1953.  The  Second  Chamber  ratified  on  23  July  but  insisted  that  modifications  (such  as 
had  been  proposed  by  France — see  below,  p.  52)  should  be  subject  to  separate  parliamentary 
ratification:  The  Times,  24  July  1953.  Action  by  the  First  Chamber  was  not  completed  during 
the  year:  ibid.  27  November  1953;  Le  Monde,  25  December  1953.  In  Belgium  constitutional 
revision  was  also  necessary  ( The  Times,  8  January  1 953 j  Le  Monde,  5  February  1953),  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  revision  might  entail  a  general  election  ( Combat ,  28-29  March  1953; 
Le  Monde,  4  June  1953),  and  was  discussed  during  the  summer  and  autumn:  The  Times,  8  and 
27  May  1953!  Le  Monde,  13  and  27june  and  9  and  11  July  1953!  New  York  Times,  I7july  1953; 
Le  Monde,  8  and  29  October  1953.  The  Chamber  ratified  in  November  ( New  York  Times, 
27  November  1953),  but  Senatorial  approval  was  deferred  until  after  the  elections  due  in  April 
*954-  In  Luxembourg  the  Council  of  State  decided  in  September  that  the  treaty  could  not  be 
ratified  without  amending  the  constitution  (which  it  recommended  at  an  early  date),  but  no 
action  was  taken  on  revision  or  ratification  pending  elections  due  in  May  1954:  Le  Monde, 
11  September  1953!  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  September  1953. 

3  Signor  De  Gasperi  submitted  a  ratification  Bill  to  Parliament  in  February.  In  committee 
opponents,  principally  followers  of  Signor  Nenni,  objected  that  there  was  no  point  in  ratifying 
before  France  and  Germany,  that  the  treaty  was  unconstitutional  and  would  have  unfortunate 
economic  repercussions,  and  that  the  territorial  claims  of  a  rearmed  Germany  would  involve 
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union  in  place  of  M.  Robert  Schuman  (who  left  the  Quai  d’Orsay  in 
January  1953  after  having  served  there  uninterruptedly  since  1948)  and 
Signor  De  Gasperi  (who  relinquished  in  July  1 953  the  office  of  Prime  Minister 
which  he  had  held  since  April  1948),  and  so  to  the  German  Chancellor’s 
personal  ascendancy  in  his  own  country  were  added  an  eminence  among 
European  politicians  in  office  and  a  growing  prominence  in  American 
thinking.  Dr.  Adenauer  had  made  association  with  the  western  states  the 
basis  of  his  foreign  policy.  A  German  Chancellor  could — and  some  of  Dr. 
Adenauer  s  critics  maintained  that  he  should — have  given  priority  to  the 
unification  of  Germany,  but  Dr.  Adenauer  resolutely  and  unequivocally  put 
unification  second,  pressed  the  Bundestag  to  ratify  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agree¬ 
ments  before  the  general  election  in  the  Federal  Republic,  and  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  that  no  change  had  been  wrought  in  Russian  policy  by  Marshal 
Stalin’s  death  sufficient  to  warrant  second  thoughts  about  western  policies 
or  to  defer  their  implementation  until  after  a  four-Power  conference.1 
Whereas  in  Paris  some  of  the  politicians  who  shared  power  were  impressed, 
or  wanted  to  be  impressed,  by  indications  of  a  new  Russian  line,  in  Bonn 
the  autocratic  Chancellor  was  not  impressed  and  held  to  his  course  in  spite 
of  the  criticisms  of  opponents  and  colleagues. 

The  history  of  the  European  Defence  Community  during  1953  has 
therefore  two  strands — the  first  French  evasive  action,  the  second  German 
forward  action.  The  first  was  concerned  with  the  three  preconditions  for 
ratification  set  by  France.  These  were:  alterations  to  the  European  de¬ 
fence  treaty  by  supplementary  protocols,  more  precise  commitments  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  defence  of  the  Continent,  and  an  agreement  with 
Germany  over  the  Saar.  On  the  German  side  the  principal  events  were 
Dr.  Adenauer’s  successes  in  securing  ratification  by  the  Bundestag  and  in 
winning  an  election  in  which  his  foreign  policy  was  a  material  issue. 

When  M.  Rene  Mayer  took  office  as  Prime  Minister  at  the  beginning 

the  European  army  in  a  war :  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1 3  February  1 953 ;  The  Times,  20  February 
1953;  II  Popolo,  26  February  1953.  But  all  parties  except  Signor  Nenni’s  and  the  communist 
supported  the  Bill,  which  seemed  therefore  certain  to  be  passed  by  both  Chambers.  On  6  March, 
however,  it  was  announced  that  the  vote  would  be  deferred  until  after  the  forthcoming  elections 
and  despite  official  denials  it  was  suspected  that  the  government  had  decided  on  delay  in  the 
hope  of  securing  French  support  over  Trieste:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  3  March  1953;  New 
York  Times,  7  and  9  March  1953;  Le  Monde,  8-9  March  1953;  Neue  fiircher  feitung,  22  March 
i953.  The  reduction  of  the  government’s  majority  in  the  elections  of  7  June  and  the  resignation 
of  Signor  De  Gasperi  reduced  the  prospects  of  early  ratification,  and  although  Signor  Pella 
declared  on  taking  office  as  Prime  Minister  that  he  would  adhere  firmly  to  Signor  De  Gasperi’s 
foreign  policy,  he  was  less  closely  associated  with  or  attached  to  that  policy  and  was  not  expected 
to  press  for  ratification  before  France  ratified:  Suddeutsche  feitung,  24  August  1953;  The  Economist, 
29  August  1953,  p.  562.  The  recrudescence  of  the  trouble  over  Trieste  (see  below,  p.  131)  over¬ 
shadowed  the  E.D.G.  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Signor  Pella  told  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
that  Italy  would  find  it  difficult  to  take  positive  action  on  the  latter  issue  while  the  frontier 
question  remained  unresolved:  Manchester  Guardian,  15  December  1953. 

1  See  above,  pp.  16  seqq. 
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of  the  year,  he  was  dependent  on  gaullist  support1  and  pledged  himself  to 
amend  the  European  defence  treaty  in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  French  Union  and  the  French  army.  In  his 
speech  of  investiture  to  the  Assembly  on  6  January  M.  Mayer  said  that 
the  creation  of  a  united  Europe  remained  a  corner-stone  of  French  foreign 
policy,  but  that  while  the  Assembly’s  committees  were  considering  the 
treaty  he  would  reopen  negotiations  with  the  other  signatories,  seek  their 
acceptance  of  additional  protocols  to  make  certain  clauses  more  precise 
and  clear,  work  out  methods  of  close  co-operation  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Defence  Community,  and  reopen  negotiations  with  the  German 
Federal  Republic  about  the  Saar.2  This  programme,  which  was  dictated 
by  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  to  vote  for  the 
treaty  in  the  existing  circumstances,  caused  alarm  and  irritation  in  other 
countries,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  French  demands  for  revision  of  the 
painfully  negotiated  defence  treaty  would  be  met  by  a  German  demand 
for  revision  of  the  Contractual  Agreements,3  but  Dr.  Adenauer  endorsed 
M.  Mayer’s  wishes  for  clarification  of  the  defence  treaty  and  for  stronger 
ties  with  Great  Britain,4  and  assured  the  French  High  Commissioner, 
M.  Andre  Fran£ois-Poncet,  that  the  Federal  German  government  would 
wait  to  learn  French  views  before  making  proposals  of  its  own.5 

The  French  government  submitted  on  n  February  to  the  other  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  defence  treaty  five  protocols  modifying  the  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  in  May  1952.6  These  protocols  were  not  published,  but  they  were 
reported7  to  deal  with  relations  between  the  Defence  Community  and 
Great  Britain  and  to  propose:  that  France  should  be  entitled  to  withdraw 
forces  from  Europe  without  the  consent  of  the  Defence  Commission  or 
Supreme  Commander  and  to  interchange  its  forces  in  Europe  with  those 
in  the  French  Union;  that  France  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  defence 
industries  outside  the  framework  of  the  Defence  Community  for  the  supply 
of  its  overseas  forces;  that  the  allocation  of  votes  in  the  Defence  Commis¬ 
sion  should  be  immutable  (i.e.  three  votes  each  for  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  two  each  for  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  and  one  for  Luxembourg) 
instead  of  varying  with  each  country’s  contribution  in  men  and  materials; 

1  See  below,  p.  72. 

2  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  7  January  1953,  pp.  4-5. 

3  See  New  York  Times ,  7  January  1953;  Manchester  Guardian  and  New  York  Times,  10  January 
1953- 

4  New  York  Times,  8  January  1953;  Neue  Jeitung,  9  January  1953. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  10  January  1953. 

6  New  York  Times,  12  February  1953.  On  the  same  day  the  Comite  National  de  Defense  de 
VUnite  de  la  France  et  de  I’Union  Frangaise,  a  body  consisting  of  about  100  gaullists,  ex-gaullists, 
Independents  and  Radicals,  was  formed  to  fight  the  defence  treaty  on  the  basis  that  no  protocols 
could  cure  its  fundamental  defects:  Le  Monde,  14  February  1953. 

7  The  Times,  9  February  1953;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  February  1953;  New  York  Times, 
17  February  1953. 
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cind  that  the  French  forces  in  Germany  should,  like  the  American  and 
British,  have  a  special  status  although  the  occupation  of  Germany  would 
be  at  an  end.1  The  last  two  proposals  were  particularly  ill  received  in 
Germany,  where  they  were  branded  as  anti-German  discrimination,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  unilateral  withdrawal  of  French  forces  was  also 
attacked  as  a  source  of  weakness  to  European  defence.2  Dr.  Adenauer 
said  that  the  protocols  were  unacceptable  in  their  present  form.3  Opposi¬ 
tion  was  not  confined  to  Germany.  The  Italian  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Marras,  said  that  Italy  would  on  no  account  agree  to  a  favoured  position 
for  the  French  forces  in  the  European  army,4  while  the  Benelux  countries 
also  deplored  signs  of  a  French  relapse  into  a  nationalist  attitude  and 
indicated  that  they  would  ask  for  modifications  of  the  protocols.5  When 
officials  of  the  six  signatories  of  the  defence  treaty  met  in  Paris  on  20 
February,  the  principal  French  delegate,  M.  Herve  Alphand,  tried  to 
conciliate  his  colleagues  by  stating  that  the  protocols  were  badly  drafted 
and  might  be  reworded,  while  the  representatives  of  the  other  five  states 
critized  the  protocols  without  making  counter-proposals.6  The  officials 
then  moved  to  Rome,  where  their  Foreign  Ministers  assembled  for  a  con¬ 
ference  which  began  on  23  February. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  had  intended  to  discuss  at  this  meeting  the 
embryo  European  Political  Community7  and  a  Dutch  plan  for  a  six- 
Power  customs  union,8  but  the  French  protocols  assumed  an  overriding 
importance.  After  some  wary  courtesies  and  a  plea  for  speedy  ratification 
from  Dr.  Adenauer  the  Ministers  instructed  their  officials  to  continue  their 
work,  ‘taking  into  account  the  responsibilities  that  certain  of  the  parties 
assume  overseas,  and  to  reach  conclusions  relative  to  the  interpretative 
texts  of  the  treaty  as  quickly  as  possible  without  hindering  the  procedures 
under  way  in  the  different  parliaments’.9  This  was  taken  to  mean  that  the 
protocols  were  to  be  redrafted,  that  they  would  be  labelled  interpretative 
and  not  supplementary,  and  that  they  would  not  need  parliamentary 


1  Cf.  Survey  for  1952,  p.  102. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  ^eitung,  13  February  1953;  New  York  Times,  14  February  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  18  February  1953.  For  an  attack  by  the  socialist  leader,  Herr  Erich  Ollen- 
hauer,  in  a  broadcast  interview  on  14  February,  see  Suddeutsche  feitung,  16  February  1953. 

4  Ibid.  5  New  York  Times,  18  February  1953. 

6  Ibid.  21  February  1953.  7  See  below,  p.  66. 

8  The  Dutch  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Willem  Beyen,  proposed  a  gradual  reduction  in  tariffs 

leading  to  a  customs  union,  a  gradual  abolition  of  import  quotas,  and  eventually  free  movement 
of  labour.  The  six  states  were  to  form  a  block  in  trade  negotiations  with  the  U.S.A.  and  Great 
Britain.  Italy  was  particularly  interested,  since  the  plan  offered  a  solution  to  over-population 
and  unemployment  and  to  the  large  Italian  trade  deficit  with  the  sterling  area.  Signor  De 
Gasperi  and  Mr.  Beyen  discussed  the  plan  on  22  and  23  February:  Manchester  Guardian,  23  and 
24  February  1953.  The  plan  was  approved  in  principle  by  the  Ministers  and  referred  to  experts : 

The  Times,  25  February  1953. 

9  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  March  1953,  pp.  408-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 
p.  211. 
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approval,  so  that  the  redrafting  and  negotiating  need  not  hold  up  the 
processes  of  ratification.1  A  clash  had  been  averted,  but  since  some  French 
retreat  appeared  to  be  involved,  it  remained  to  be  seen  what  the  French 
Assembly  would  have  to  say  about  it.  Moreover,  press  conferences  held  by 
M.  Bidault  and  Dr.  Adenauer  in  Rome  and  Bonn  respectively  showed  that 
French  and  German  views  were  far  from  reconciled.  M.  Bidault  said  that 
the  protocols  had  not  been  withdrawn  but  were  merely  being  redrafted, 
that  he  did  not  believe  any  Parliament  would  ratify  the  defence  treaty 
before  the  issue  was  settled,  and  that  the  French  Assembly  would  not  even 
be  asked  to  do  so.2  Dr.  Adenauer  said  that  it  had  been  universally  agreed 
that  the  protocols  were  unacceptable  in  their  present  form  and  ratification 
must  on  no  account  be  held  up  on  their  account;  any  report  of  a  contrary 
statement  by  M.  Bidault  must  be  false.3  A  statement  from  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  on  3  March  denied  any  intention  of  abandoning  or  even  of 
modifying  the  protocols,4  and  on  the  following  day  M.  Bidault  assured  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Republic  that  ratification 
was  inseparable  from  the  protocols.5 

While  the  protocols  were  being  studied  by  legal  experts,6  Marshal 
Stalin’s  death  did  nothing  to  encourage  quick  action  in  Paris,  but  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  the  Bundestag  on  19  March7  may  have  acted  as  a  spur  to  M. 
Mayer  and  M.  Bidault,  especially  in  view  of  their  forthcoming  visit  to 
Washington,  where  early  action  by  the  European  states  was  manifestly 
desired.  On  23  March  it  was  announced  that  officials  had  reached  agree¬ 
ment  on  five  interpretative  protocols  and  were  discussing  two  further  ones, 
and  a  day  later  their  work  was  completed.8 

The  result  was  a  compromise.  M.  Mayer  largely  succeeded  in  keeping 
his  promise  of  assuring  the  unity  of  the  French  army  and  the  French 
Union,  but  on  the  other  hand  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  French 
demand  for  a  special  status  in  Germany  nor  did  the  protocols  specifically 
refer  to  France  or  discriminate  against  the  Federal  Republic.  Article  10 
of  the  defence  treaty  (concerning  national  forces  in  overseas  territories) 
was  interpreted  so  as  to  permit  these  forces  to  be  exchanged  with  the 
member  state’s  contingent  in  the  European  army;  the  community’s  mili¬ 
tary  schools  were  to  be  open  to  national  forces  also;  the  community’s 
plans  for  mobilization  were  not  to  affect  the  mobilization  of  a  member’s 
separate  forces;  the  Defence  Commission  would  issue  directives  for  the 


1  The  Times ,  26  February  1953.  2  Ibid.  2  March  1953. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  2  March  1953.  4  Le  Monde,  4  March  1953  (text). 

5  The  Times,  5  March  1953. 

6  Le  Monde,  6  March  1953;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  16  March  1953. 

7  See  below,  p.  61. 

8  France:  Ministere  des  Affaires  fitrangeres:  Service  d’Information  et  de  Presse:  Protocoles 
additionels  au  Traite  instituant  la  Communaute  Europlenne  de  Defense  (Paris,  24  Mars  1953) ;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  213. 
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production,  import  and  export  of  war  materials  for  a  member’s  separate 
forces  with  no  limitation  on  duration,  quantity  or  quality  other  than  an 
obligation  on  members  not  to  make  excessive  requests  or  to  use  for  military 
purposes  mateiials  granted  for  civilian  purposes.1 2  A  member’s  contingent 
would  immediately  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  member  at  its  urgent 
lequest,  and  the  Defence  Commission’s  Supreme  Commander  would  not 
be  entitled  to  refuse  such  a  request  unless  it  were  established  that  the 
withdrawal  in  question  would  compromise  the  security  of  the  Defence 
Community."  No  agreement  was  reached  on  voting  in  the  Defence  Com¬ 
mission,3  the  relevant  protocol  providing  that,  upon  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  treaty,  the  parties  would  indicate  either  the  date  on  which  the  fixed 
ratio  was  to  give  way  to  weighted  voting  or  the  manner  in  which  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  point  was  to  be  reached. 

Failure  on  this  last  point  was  important,  since  there  were  a  number 
of  French  opponents  of  the  treaty  who  might  have  overcome  their  dislike 
of  the  abandonment  of  national  control  over  a  part  of  the  French  army 
if  they  had  secured  in  return  a  guarantee  that  Germany  would  never 
outvote  France  in  the  Defence  Commission.  Since  they  failed  to  get  this 
guarantee,  their  hostility  to  German  rearmament  and  the  Defence  Com¬ 
munity  persisted  and,  combined  with  that  of  the  communists  and  the 
gaullists,4 5  sufficed  to  make  French  ratification  very  unlikely.  In  so  far  as 
the  protocols  had  been  introduced  in  order  to  sway  the  French  Assembly, 
they  had  therefore  failed  of  their  purpose,  although  some  members  had 
probably  been  converted  by  the  concessions  made  to  France. 

The  second  of  the  three  French  preconditions  for  ratification  was  further 
British  commitment  to  the  defence  of  the  Continent.  This  too  was  not 
forthcoming  in  sufficient  measure  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the 
Assembly.  Apart  from  its  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Great  Britain  had  signed  in  May  1952  a  treaty 
with  the  members  of  the  E.D.C.,  by  which  Great  Britain  promised  to  come 
to  the  help  of  any  attacked  member  of  the  Community  during  the  currency 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  i.e.  during  the  twenty  years  beginning  in 
1 949.5  At  the  same  time  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  had  declared  that 
they  would  regard  any  threat  to  the  integrity  or  unity  of  the  Community  as 
a  threat  to  their  own  security  and  would  act  in  accordance  with  article  four 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  imposed  an  obligation  to  consult.6 

1  See  Article  107  of  the  treaty:  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  150. 

2  See  Article  13  of  the  treaty:  ibid.  p.  120. 

3  See  Article  43(b)  of  the  treaty:  ibid.  p.  13 1. 

4  On  1  March  a  national  congress  of  the  Rassemblement  du  Peuple  Franfais  unanimously  con¬ 
demned  the  Defence  Community  as  unconstitutional  and  a  threat  to  the  French  Union  and  the 
protocols  as  feeble  palliatives:  Combat,  2  March  1953. 

5  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  108;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  167. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  109  and  169  respectively. 
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On  5  February  1953  the  British  government  submitted  to  the  six  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  defence  treaty  fresh  proposals  concerning  military  co-operation 
between  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  the  defence  community.  These 
proposals,  which  were  not  published,  were  based  on  the  results  of  dis¬ 
cussions  held  between  M.  Pleven  and  Lord  Alexander  in  May  1952,1  and 
were  believed  to  deal  with  training  facilities,  joint  tactical  demonstrations 
and  exercises,  the  seconding  of  British  officers  to  the  Defence  Community’s 
staffs,  exchanges  of  officers  and  of  air  squadrons,  and  the  co-ordination  of 
aerial  defence  systems.  There  was,  so  far  as  was  known,  neither  any 
question  of  political  association  nor  any  precise  commitment  to  maintain 
forces  on  the  Continent.  M.  Mayer  with  M.  Bidault  and  M.  Robert  Buron, 
the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  visited  London  in  February  and  were 
anxious  to  persuade  Great  Britain  to  agree  to  maintain  a  fixed  number  of 
divisions  on  the  Continent  and  to  send  observers  to  all  meetings  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  political  authority.2  The  British  government’s  promise  to  consider 
these  proposals3  gave  rise  to  optimism  in  France  which  was  dashed  when 
a  British  note  of  2  March  did  no  more  than  propose  that  British  forces  on 
the  Continent  should  co-operate  closely  with  those  of  the  Defence  Com¬ 
munity  in  matters  of  training,  that  the  British  government  should  send  a 
high-ranking  mission  to  the  Defence  Commission,  and  that  Great  Britain 
would  advocate  the  extension  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  a  period  of 
fifty  years.4  If  Great  Britain  were  willing  to  consider  any  promise  to  keep 
troops  on  the  Continent,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  do  so  in  the 
absence  of  an  equivalent  American  promise.5  In  a  note  of  12  March  Paris 
expressed  satisfaction  at  Great  Britain’s  readiness  to  send  a  mission  to  the 
Defence  Commission  and  hoped  that  London  would  reconsider  the 
question  of  a  commitment  of  its  forces  to  the  Continent.6  There  was  no 
formal  British  reply  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  until  the  end  of 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  94,  n.  4. 

2  Knowing  the  British  dislike  of  commitments  in  terms  of  numbers  and  figures,  the  French 
Ministers  refrained  from  suggesting  that  British  troops  should  remain  on  the  Continent  for 
50  years.  They  were,  however,  believed  to  have  suggested  that  the  British  contingent  should 
consist  of  4^  divisions,  which  was  approximately  the  strength  of  the  British  army  of  occupation 
in  Germany:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  February  1953;  The  Times,  14  March  1953. 

3  See  the  communiqu6  issued  at  the  end  of  the  meetings:  Le  Monde,  15-16  February  1953; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  210. 

4  A  summary  of  the  note  was  circulated  by  the  French  government  to  the  other  five  signatories 
of  the  defence  treaty,  and  a  few  days  later  the  British  government  circulated  the  full  text.  This 
was  not  published,  however.  Dr.  Adenauer  gave  an  account  of  the  contents  to  the  Bundestag  on 
19  March  and  his  account  was  officially  described  in  London  as  accurate:  Scotsman,  20  March 
1 953  i  T’Anne'e  Politique  igyj  (Paris,  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  Editions  du  Grand  Siecle, 
i954)>  P-  335- 

5  New  York  Times,  15  February  and  4  March  1953.  The  British  government,  alive  to  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  other  five  signatories  of  the  defence  treaty,  let  it  be  known  that  it  would 
prefer  to  negotiate  with  all  six  states  rather  than  with  France  alone:  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
13  March  1953;  Le  Monde,  15-16  March  1953. 

6  The  Times,  14  March  1953. 
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August,  when  the  British  government  submitted  a  draft  protocol  which, 
although  unpublished,  was  believed  to  contain  British  undertakings  to 
send  a  permanent  delegate  to  the  Defence  Commission  and  a  Minister  to 
the  Community’s  Council  of  Ministers;  not  to  withdraw  British  troops 
from  the  Continent  without  consulting  the  Defence  Community ;  and  to  take 
full  account  of  the  balance  of  forces  east  and  west  of  the  iron  curtain  when 
considering  any  withdrawal.1  These  proposals  again  fell  short  of  French 
desire  for  the  commitment  of  a  defined  British  force  to  the  Continent 
or  for  an  extension  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  fifty  years.  French 
opinion  was  somewhat  mollified,  however,  when  the  Joint  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Anthony  Nutting,  told  the  Council  of 
Europe  on  22  September  that  British  partnership  with  the  Defence  Com¬ 
munity  would  be  closer  than  that  with  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
and  that  the  association  would  be  both  military  and  political  and  would 
not  even  exclude  parliamentary  links.2  Negotiations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  six  signatories  of  the  defence  treaty  continued  and  led  to 
the  signing  of  a  new  agreement  on  the  lines  proposed  by  London  in  August, 
but  this  agreement  was  not  made  public  until  April  1954.3 

The  third  French  condition  for  ratification  was  an  agreement  with 
Germany  over  the  Saar.  Negotiations  had  broken  down  in  October  1952 
chiefly  on  the  issue  of  the  economic  conventions  between  France  and  the 
Saar,4  but  on  the  eve  of  elections  in  the  Saar  in  November  M.  Schuman 
promised  the  Prime  Minister,  Herr  Johannes  Hoffmann,  that  these  would 
be  revised.5  When  a  delegation  from  the  Saar  arrived  in  Paris  on  9 
February  1953  to  discuss  revision,  M.  Bidault  (who  had  lately  succeeded 
to  M.  Schuman’s  office)  declared  that  the  Franco-Saar  economic  union 
remained  the  basis  of  French  policy  until  the  emergence  of  a  European 
institution  to  provide  a  European  economic  and  financial  framework,  that 
the  Franco-Saar  conversations  were  a  prelude  to  resumed  Franco-German 
discussions,  and  that  Franco-German  agreement  on  the  Saar  was  a  pre¬ 
condition  to  French  ratification  of  the  defence  treaty.6  The  Franco-Saar 
talks  continued  until  May  and  during  these  three  months  Franco-German 
discussion  of  the  problem  was  virtually  at  a  standstill,  although  it  was 
broached  by  M.  Bidault  and  Dr.  Adenauer  when  they  met  in  Rome  in 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  16  September  1953!  New  York  Times,  17  September  1953- 

2  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Fifth  Ordinary  Session  (Third  Part),  i§th-26th  Septem¬ 
ber  1953,  Official  Report  of  Debates,  vol.  iv,  pp.  473-8-  M.  Mollet  professed  himself  convinced  by 
this  speech  that  British  co-operation  would  be  real.  He  said  that  the  French  socialists  would 
vote  for  the  ratification  of  the  defence  treaty,  if  a  political  community  of  real  though  limited 
powers  came  into  being  and  could  exercise  democratic  control  over  other  European  communities: 
Le  Monde,  24  September  1953.  But  M.  Mollet  was  speaking  for  only  a  section  of  his  party. 

3  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Memorandum  regarding  United  Kingdom  Association  with  the 
European  Defence  Community  (Cmd.  9126)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954)- 

4  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  122-7.  , 

*  Ibid.  p.  1 31;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  203.  6  The  Times,  10  February  1953. 
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February  and  again  in  March  and  May  in  Strasbourg  and  Paris.1  The 
main  points  under  discussion  between  France  and  the  Saar  included  the 
status  of  the  French  representative  in  Saarbriicken  and  his  limited  power 
to  veto  legislation,  the  French  casting-vote  in  mixed  commissions,  the 
control  of  the  coal-mines  by  the  Regie  des  Alines  de  la  Sarre,  the  continued 
administration  of  steel  works  under  sequestration,  the  Saar’s  contribution 
to  French  expenditure  on  administration  and  defence,  and  the  obligation 
of  the  Saar,  despite  its  favourable  balance  of  trade,  to  impose  the  same 
restrictions  on  imports  as  France.  There  was  also  the  special  problem  of 
the  Warndt  mine,  which  straddled  the  border  and  had  been  worked  as  a 
part  of  the  Lorraine  industry  since  1948,  producing  6  per  cent,  of  French 
mined  coal.2  By  conventions  initialed  on  24  March  and  14  May  and  signed 
in  Paris  on  20  May3  the  Saar’s  claims  were  substantially  met  and  Herr 
Hoffmann  was  able  to  claim  in  a  broadcast  speech4  that  he  had  secured 
internal  autonomy  and  equal  status  with  France  in  the  economic  union. 
The  French  representative  in  Saarbriicken  was  to  have  a  status  akin  to 
diplomatic  status  and  to  lose  his  power  of  veto;  internal  French  legislation 
would  be  promulgated  by  the  Saar  government;  the  Saar  would  establish 
consulates  in  the  French  Union,  would  be  represented  abroad  in  French 
diplomatic  missions,  and  issue  its  own  passports ;  the  Regie  des  Alines  de  la 
Sarre  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  Saarbergwerke,  which  would  have  a  council 
of  ten  Frenchmen  and  ten  Saarlanders  and  an  executive  board  of  two 
Frenchmen  and  two  Saarlanders  with  a  chairman  chosen  by  agreement; 
the  Saar’s  contribution  to  French  expenditure  was  to  be  reduced  from 
l\  Per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  budget;  the  Saar  government  was  to 
distribute  its  own  import  licences  up  to  a  total  value  to  be  agreed  with 
France.  The  question  of  the  Warndt  was  not  finally  settled,  but  a  com¬ 
mission  (two  Frenchmen  and  two  Saarlanders  with  a  neutral  chairman) 
was  set  up  to  examine  it. 

The  initialing  of  these  conventions  (by  which  France  showed  itself  so 
much  more  amenable  to  the  Saar’s  arguments  than  to  German  ones)  at  the 
moment  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  departure  from  Paris  on  14  May  ruffled  Ger- 


Manchester  Guardian,  27  February  1953;  New  York  Times,  n  March  1953;  The  Times  and 
Le  Populaire,  15  May  1953.  On  the  last  occasion  Dr.  Adenauer  said  that  a  solution  was  nearer 
that  it  was  generally  agreed  that  any  progress  towards  a  united  Europe  facilitated  a  settlement’ 
and  that  the  next  step  was  to  assemble  all  available  information  about  French  and  German 
economic  interests  in  the  Saar  and  to  set  up  a  mixed  commission  to  consider  them. 

2  Saarlanders  complained  that  Lorraine  was  paying  too  little  for  the  coal,  had  no  right  to 
exploit  it  and  was  exhausting  the  mine.  The  French  said  that  the  mine  held  enough  coal  for 
280  years.  Rumours  that  Herr  Hoffmann  was  demanding  the  return  of  the  mine  caused  a 
delegation  of  miners  from  Lorraine  to  go  to  Paris  to  protest.  See  The  Times,  18  March  iq=»- 
Neue  gurcher  Zeitung,  19  and  21  March  1953;  New  York  Times,  22  March  1935. 

3  Journal  Officiel,  Lois  et  Decrets,  31  December  1953,  D6cret  no.  53-1283;  Saar  Government- 
Die  Neuen  Staatsvertrdge  zwischen  Frankreich  und  dem  Saarland  (Saarbriicken,  Office  for  European 
and  External  Affairs,  1953);  V Anne'e  Politique  1953,  pp.  611-22. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  n  May  1953. 
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man  susceptibilities,  and  Dr.  Adenauer  accused  the  French  government  of 
clumsiness  and  discourtesy.1  By  making  concessions  in  bilateral  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  Saar  and  without  even  sending  to  Bonn  a  text  of  the  new 
agreements,  Paris  seemed  to  deny  Germany’s  genuine  interest  in  the  Saar 
and  its  willingness  to  meet  France  half  way,  and  so  made  it  difficult  for  the 
German  Chancellor  to  approve  proceedings  which,  had  they  stood  upon 
a  less  narrow  footing,  might  have  constituted  a  stepping-stone  to  Franco- 
German  agreement.  For  the  next  four  months— i.e.  until  after  the  German 
elections — there  were  no  direct  Franco-German  discussions  on  the  Saar. 
In  the  Bundestag,  where  a  debate  took  place  on  2  July  at  the  instance  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  all  parties  except  the  communist  agreed  that  the 
Saar  was  an  integral  part  of  Germany  in  German  and  international  law, 
that  its  existing  regime  was  essentially  part  of  the  internal  organization  of 
Germany  introduced  by  the  occupying  Powers,  and  that  the  Federal 
government  should  seek  by  negotiation  to  re-establish  democratic  freedom 
in  the  Saar  and  to  end  the  de  facto  separation  of  the  territory  from  Germany. 
The  Bundestag  asked  the  government  to  seek  the  opinion  of  a  high  inter¬ 
national  authority  on  the  Saar  and  to  prepare  a  memorandum  on  its 
position  in  national  and  international  law.2  Professor  Walter  Hallstein 
said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  the  Federal  government  had  protested 
to  the  three  western  Powers  against  the  Franco-Saar  conventions  as  pre¬ 
judicial  to  a  settlement  at  a  peace  conference  and  had  protested  to  the 
Council  of  Europe  against  the  undemocratic  character  of  the  elections  in 
November  1952  and  had  challenged  their  validity.3 

After  his  victory  in  the  elections  on  6  September  Dr.  Adenauer  made 
overtures  to  France  which  included  fresh  proposals  on  the  Saar.  The 
Chancellor  proposed  genuinely  free  elections  for  a  Saar  Landtag,  pro- 
German  parties  being  allowed  to  function  but  getting  no  support  from  the 
German  Federal  government,  which  would  favour  europeanization.  Dr. 
Adenauer  believed  that  in  such  elections  the  supporters  of  europeanization 
would  win,  partly  because  the  Saarlanders  were  tired  of  being  a  Franco- 
German  bone  of  contention,  and  partly  because  the  pro-German  leaders 
in  the  Saar  would  have  difficulty  in  campaigning  against  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Federal  government.  A  vote  for  europeanization  by  a  freely 
elected  Landtag  would  open  the  way  to  a  settlement.4  But  there  were 


1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  19  May  1953. 

2  Silddeutsche  Zeitung,  3july  1953!  Relazioni  Internazionali,  1 1  July  i953>  P*  P 7 5  (text)  .  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  222. 

3  Deutscher  Bundestag,  2jg.  Sitzung,  2  July  I953>  PP-  1 3933_4- 

4  Europeanization  of  the  Saar  was  also  being  canvassed  in  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  the 
Consultative  Assembly  was  due  to  begin  discussions  on  15  September  of  the  plan  prepared  by 
Mr.  van  der  Goes  van  Naters.  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  126,  n.  1,  and  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feilung, 
28  October  1953.  Mr.  van  Naters  described  his  solution  as  radical,  even  revolutionary  (Le 
Monde,  16  September  1953),  but  after  a  visit  to  Bonn  two  days  later  he  modified  his  views  and 
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two  serious  obstacles  to  the  Chancellor’s  plans — German  objections  to 
europeanization  (irrespective  of  what  the  Saarlanders  might  have  to  say 
about  it)  and  French  unwillingness  to  risk  elections  on  Dr.  Adenauer’s 
terms.  The  Free  Democrat  Party  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the 
coalition.  Dr.  Thomas  Dehler,  speaking  in  the  Bundestag  on  28  October, 
rejected  the  political  europeanization  of  the  Saar  and  said  that,  while  his 
party  was  prepared  to  concede  French  economic  interests  and  to  agree  to 
the  economic  europeanization  of  the  territory,  it  would  never  renounce 
German  claims  to  the  Saar  or  to  the  eastern  territories.1  Dr.  Dehler  also 
told  the  press  on  9  November  that  the  Free  Democrats  had  made  it 
clear  to  the  Chancellor  on  joining  the  coalition  that  they  would  resign 
if  the  Chancellor  agreed  to  political  europeanization.2  Nevertheless  Dr. 
Adenauer  was  undeterred  and  held  several  preparatory  discussions  with 
M.  Fran$ois-Poncet.3  The  French  government  was  embarrassed  by  propo¬ 
sals  for  elections  which  would  probably  result  in  the  defeat  of  Herr  Hoffmann 
and  was  therefore  more  disposed  to  favour  a  plebiscite,  but  Dr.  Adenauer 
feared  that  a  plebiscite  was  likely  to  stir  up  nationalist  feelings.4  In  Paris 
there  were  also  objections  to  Dr.  Adenauer’s  conception  of  european¬ 
ization  as  economic  as  well  as  political,  since  this  would  mean  the  end  of 
the  Franco-Saar  economic  union.  For  Germany,  however,  the  addition  of 
economic  europeanization  was  essential,  since  without  it  the  transformation 
would  appear  to  Germans  a  surrender  and  not  a  compromise.  Finally, 
there  were  differences  over  the  nature  of  the  proposed  settlement,  which 
Paris  wanted  to  be  final,  but  Bonn,  fearful  of  setting  a  precedent  prejudicial 
to  German  claims  to  the  eastern  territories,  wanted  to  make  subject  to 
confirmation  by  a  peace  treaty.  In  these  circumstances  Dr.  Adenauer 
and  M.  Fran^ois-Poncet  made  but  slow  progress  in  their  attempts  to 
produce  a  declaration  of  principles,5  and  Dr.  Adenauer  and  M.  Bidault 
did  not  meet  until  28  November,  when  the  six  Foreign  Ministers  assembled 
at  The  Hague.  A  communique  stated  that  progress  had  been  sufficient  to 

the  Consultative  Assembly  adopted  on  25  September  a  recommendation  that  bilateral  Franco- 
German  discussions  should  be  followed  early  in  1954  by  a  conference  between  France,  Germany 
Italy,  the  Benelux  states,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.,  assisted  by  seven  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  in  a  consultative  capacity:  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Fifth 
Ordinary  Session  {Third  Part),  i5th-s6th  September,  i953,  Texts  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  p.  39;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  224. 

1  2.  Deutscher  Bundestag,  4.  Sitzung,  28  October  1953,  pp.  54-55.  During  the  same  debate  Herr 
“  Oerstenmaier  °f  the  Christian  Democrat  Union  argued  that  the  situation  in  the  Saar  was 
so  different  from  that  in  the  eastern  territories  that  no  parallel  could  be  drawn:  ibid.  5.  Sitzung 
29  October  1953,  p.  93.  2  Suddeutsche  Zeltung,  10  November  1953. 

n  2  October,  3,  9,  14,  ig  and  24  November:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  October  1953- 
The  Times  4,  10,  17  and  25  November  1953;  Zr  Monde,  21  November  1953.  Between  his  meetings 
with  Dr.  Adenauer,  M.  Fran?ois-Poncet  repeatedly  visited  Paris:  The  Times,  4  November  1953: 
rrankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeltung,  13  November  1953. 

4  JVeue  Zurcher  Zeltung,  26  November  1953. 

5  New  York  Times,  15  November  1953;  The  Times,  17  November  1953. 
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justify  further  negotiations  when  the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  met  in  Paris  on  1 1  December.1  A  further  communique  on  this 
latter  occasion  was  not  more  encouraging  or  specific.2  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  therefore,  the  conditions  without  which  the  French  Assembly  was 
assumed  to  be  opposed  to  the  defence  treaty  and  without  which  French 
Prime  Ministers  were  unwilling  to  risk  their  office  by  putting  the  Assembly 
to  the  test,  had  not  been  fulfilled. 

If  there  was  no  majority  for  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agreements  in  the  French 
Assembly,  there  was  in  the  German  Bundestag,  which  ratified  them  in 
March.  At  the  end  of  1952  a  debate  on  ratification  had  been  abruptly 
broken  off  and  the  Chancellor  had  turned  to  the  Constitutional  Court  for 
a  declaration  condemning  the  Opposition’s  charges  of  unconstitution¬ 
ality.3  The  Court,  which  began  its  hearing  of  the  matter  on  20  February, 
ruled  on  7  March  that  the  Opposition  had  committed  no  offence  by 
contesting  the  legality  of  the  agreements,  but  that  no  decision  on  its 
contention  could  be  given  until  after  ratification.4  This  decision  cleared 
the  way  for  the  final  stages  of  action  by  the  Bundestag,  and  although  the 
death  of  Marshal  Stalin  in  the  same  week  infused  new  strength  into 
the  Social  Democrat  Party’s  pleas  for  prior  four-Power  conversations  on  the 
unity  of  Germany,5  the  Chancellor  was  no  longer  troubled  by  dissension 
within  the  coalition6  and  was  able  to  look  forward  to  ratification  by  the 
Bundestag  before  he  visited  Washington  in  April.  Dr.  Friedrich  Middel- 
hauve  said  on  15  March  that  the  Free  Democrat  Party  would  vote  for 
ratification  and  also,  reluctantly,  for  the  French  protocols;  failing  French 
ratification  the  Federal  Republic  must,  with  American  help,  seek  admis¬ 
sion  to  NATO  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  other  nations.7  The 
postponed  debate  took  place  on  19  March.  Dr.  Adenauer  stressed  the 
danger  from  the  east,  said  that  Marshal  Stalin’s  death  was  at  best  a 
breathing  space,  and  reminded  members  of  the  140  Russian  and  70 
satellite  divisions  on  Germany’s  borders  and  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
Federal  Republic.8  For  the  Opposition  Herr  Ollenhauer  berated  the 
French  attack  on  the  agreements,  French  demands  for  a  national  army 
and  French  intransigence  over  the  Saar,  and  urged  that  a  new  attempt 
be  made  to  reach  agreement  between  east  and  west.9  The  Bundestag 

1  Le  Monde,  29-30  November  1953  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  224. 

2  Neue  ^urcher  ^eitung,  14  December  1953. 

3  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  133-6.  4  Neue  Zurcher  Zedung,  9  March  1953. 

s  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  90.  6  For  which  see  ibid.  pp.  97-98. 

7  Neue  Zeitung,  16  March  1953.  On  the  next  day  Herr  Woldemar  Kraft  said  that  the  All- 

German  Block,  the  party  of  the  refugees  from  the  eastern  territories,  would  also  support  ratifica¬ 
tion.  Although  this  party  had  only  three  representatives  in  the  Bundestag,  recent  Land  elections 
had  shown  that  it  was  likely  to  gain  seats  at  a  general  election.  See  Manchester  Guardian,  1 7  March 

1953;  Siiddeutsche  Zedung,  '8  March  1953;  The  Times,  23  March  1953. 

8  Deutscher  Bundestag,  255.  Sitzung,  19  March  1953,  pp.  12300-11. 

9  Ibid.  pp.  12317-28. 
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approved  the  defence  treaty  by  224  votes  to  165  and  the  Contractual 
Agreements  by  226  votes  to  164  with  two  abstentions  on  each  issue.  The 
Social  Democrat  Party  applied  to  the  Constitutional  Court  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  the  President  from  signing  the  instruments  of  ratification 
before  the  Court  had  pronounced  on  their  compatibility  with  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  this  application  was  withdrawn  a  few  days  later  after  the 
President  had  informed  Herr  Ollenhauer  he  would  not  sign  the  instru¬ 
ments  until  the  constitutional  issue  was  settled.1 

Dr.  Adenauer  left  for  Washington  on  2  April,  fortified  by  the  votes  in 
the  Bundestag,2  by  an  invitation  which  placed  him  in  the  same  category  as 
the  British  and  French  Ministers  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  American 
capital,3  and  by  the  apparent  identity  of  German  and  American  views  on  a 
variety  of  topics  and  the  increasing  cordiality  of  the  U.S.A.  for  the  Federal 
Republic.4  On  his  return  he  was  confronted  with  a  refusal  by  the  Bun- 
desrat  to  vote  on  ratification  of  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agreements  until  the 
Constitutional  Court  had  pronounced  on  the  issue  of  constitutionality  and 
on  the  question  whether  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  agreements  required  to 
be  approved  by  the  Bundesrat.5  After  a  fortnight’s  flurry  the  Chancellor 
and  the  President  of  the  Bundesrat,  Dr.  Reinhold  Maier,  reached  a  com¬ 
promise  whereby  those  parts  of  the  agreements  which  undoubtedly 
required  the  Bundesrat’s  approval  would  be  submitted  as  separate  Bills 
and  would  receive  the  favourable  (and  essential)  votes  of  Dr.  Maier  and 
his  colleagues  from  Baden-Wiirttemberg,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
agreements  would  be  allowed  to  come  into  force  without  the  approval  of 
the  Bundesrat  and  without  a  protest  from  that  body.6  The  Bundesrat 
passed  on  15  May  by  23  votes  to  15  Bills  submitted  on  this  basis.7  A 
further  attempt  by  the  Social  Democrats  to  get  a  ruling  adverse  to  the 
agreements  from  the  Constitutional  Court  was  held  up,  when  the  President 
of  the  Court,  having  been  informed  that  counsel  for  the  government  needed 
a  rest  cure,  postponed  the  hearing  until  September  or  October.8  Dr. 
Adenauer  had  confounded  all  his  enemies  and  was  faced  only  with  the 
hazards  of  the  popular  vote  which  was  about  to  be  cast  in  the  general 
election  to  be  held  on  6  September. 

1  New  York  Times,  27  March  1953;  The  Times  and  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  28  March 
1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  1  April  1953. 

2  Dr.  Adenauer  could  also  point  with  satisfaction  to  other  achievements  such  as  ratification 
of  the  agreements  on  German  debts  and  reparations  to  the  Jews  and  firm  measures  against 
communists  and  neo-Nazis. 

3  See  below,  pp.  80  and  105. 

4  See  above,  p.  18,  for  the  Chancellor’s  reception  and  achievements  in  the  U.S.A. 

5  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  25  April  1953.  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  117-18,  for  the  position 
in  the  Bundesrat. 

6  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  £eitung,  9  May  1953. 

7  Ibid.  16  May  1953. 

The  Times,  12  May  and  20  July  1953;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  20  June  1953;  Manchester 
Guardian,  18  July  1953. 
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The  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  and  its  outstanding  consequences — Sir 
Winston  Churchill  s  speech  on  1 1  May,  the  riots  in  Berlin  on  1 6  and 
1 7  June,  the  Russian  policy  of  detente  and  the  exchanges  between  the 
piincipal  Powers  about  a  four-Power  conference1 — had  encouraged  the 
Social  Democrat  Party  to  intensify  its  attacks  on  Dr.  Adenauer’s  policy 
of  giving  priority  to  the  integration  of  western  Germany  with  western 
Europe  and  to  press  the  alternative  policy  of  negotiation  for  unification, 
jettisoning,  as  prejudicial  to  unification  and  discriminatory  against  Ger- 
many,  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agreements  and  the  Adenauer-Schuman  con¬ 
ception  of  a  Little  Europe’  based  on  Franco-German  collaboration.2 
Both  Moscow  and  Washington  obliquely  entered  the  lists.  The  Russian 
note  of  15  August  to  the  western  Powers  and  the  communique  of  22  August 
on  the  talks  between  the  Russian  and  eastern  German  leaders3  played 
on  the  natural  German  desire  for  the  unification  of  Germany,  while  Mr. 
Dulles  launched  on  3  September  an  anti-Russian  statement  on  German 
unity  which  was  meant  to  help  Dr.  Adenauer  but  which  the  Chancellor’s 
opponents  tried  to  refashion  into  a  boomerang.4  Dr.  Adenauer  himself 
defended  his  foreign  policy  in  a  series  of  vigorous  speeches  and  showed 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  issues  wider  than  those  of  western  military 
might  by  proposing  that  the  Russian  need  for  security  should  be  satisfied 
by  bringing  a  European  Defence  Community  (linked  with  NATO)  into 
treaty  relation  with  the  eastern  European  regional  alliances  and  that  the 
resources  set  free  by  a  general  control  of  arms  production  should  be  used 
to  raise  standards  of  living  by  increasing  trade,  especially  between  western 
Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites.5 

The  outcome  of  the  election  was  crucial  for  Europe  and  the  prophets 
were  more  than  usually  reluctant  to  predict  anything  except  a  close 
finish.  The  extent  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  success  was  therefore  a  surprise.  The 
Christian  Democrat  Union  won  a  clear  majority  (244)  of  the  seats  in  the 
Bundestag  with  45-2  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast,  the  highest  percentage 
ever  cast  for  a  single  party  in  Germany.6  The  Social  Democrat  Party  won 
150  seats  (an  increase  of  19)  with  28-8  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  and  was 
the  only  other  party  of  importance  in  the  new  Bundestag.  Dr.  Adenauer’s 
partners  in  the  government,  the  Free  Democrat  and  German  Parties, 
lost  slightly,7  and  although  the  All-German  Block  fulfilled  expectations 

1  See  above,  pp.  7-38. 

2  For  speeches  by  Herr  Ollenhauer  and  Herr  Mellies,  deputy-chairman  of  the  party,  at  a 

pre-election  congress  in  Frankfurt  on  io  May,  see  The  Times,  1 1  May  1953;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  15  May  1953.  For  the  party’s  election  programme  see  Neues  Deutschland,  15  May  1953. 
See  also  The  Economist,  6  June  1953,  pp.  644-6.  3  See  above,  p.  33. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  14  September  1953,  p.  353  (text);  The  Times,  4  and  5  Septem¬ 
ber  1953.  5  The  Times,  5  September  1953. 

6  The  N.S.D.A.P.  polled  44  per  cent,  in  March  1933. 

7  Falling  from  52  and  1 7  to  48  and  1 5  respectively.  The  former  was  handicapped  by  dissen¬ 
sions  between  its  liberal  members  and  a  nationalist  wing  led  by  Dr.  Middelhauve  and  by 
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of  its  advance,  it  won  only  27  seats.  The  Centre  Party  just  managed  to 
survive  by  the  grace  of  the  Christian  Democrat  Union,  while  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  the  Bavarian  Party,  the  German  Reich  Party  and  all  other 
small  groups  were  exterminated,  popular  disfavour  being  magnified  by 
a  new  electoral  law.1  The  gains  of  the  Christian  Democrat  Union,  there¬ 
fore,  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  parties  at  the  extremes  of 
German  political  life  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  principal  opposition 
party,  whose  poll  in  fact  rose.  Western  Germany  presented  after  the 
elections  a  picture  of  a  country  which  was  veering  towards  a  two-party 
system,  which  rejected  extremists  (as  opposed  to  Italy,  where  recent 
elections  had  produced  an  opposite  result)2  and  which  gave  a  single  party 
control  but  not  excessive  control  of  the  legislature  (as  opposed  to  France, 
whose  coalitions  were  continually  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly).  With 
the  support  of  the  All-German  Block  the  Chancellor  could  get  the  votes  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Bundestag  and  was  therefore  half-way  towards  being  able 
to  amend  the  constitution.3 

The  Chancellor’s  first  comment  on  his  victory  was  that  the  election 
constituted  the  referendum  on  the  European  defence  treaty  for  which  the 
Social  Democrats  had  been  asking  for  two  years,  and  that  a  bipartisan 
policy  might  now  be  possible.4  He  said  at  a  meeting  of  his  own  party  that 
the  electorate  had  decided  that  ‘Europe’  would  come  into  being,  that  the 
idea  of  the  Defence  Community  would  be  realized  and  that  Moscow  had 
lost  the  cold  war.5  He  also  grasped  the  Polish  nettle,  declaring  on  9 
September  that  there  must  never  be  war  with  Poland  over  the  eastern 
territories  and  that,  when  Poland  was  once  more  free,  there  might  be  a 
German-Polish  condominium  or  United  Nations  trusteeship.6  He  also 

revelations  of  the  extent  to  which  ex-Nazis  had  been  brought  into  positions  of  influence  in  the 
party. 

1  Of  the  487  seats  in  the  Bundestag  242  were  fought  directly  in  single  member  constituencies 
and  the  rest  were  distributed  on  a  system  of  proportional  representation,  but  no  party  might  gain 
a  seat  by  proportional  representation  unless  it  won  either  at  least  one  direct  seat  or  5  per  cent, 
of  the  votes  cast. 

2  See  above,  p.  26. 

3  He  went  the  rest  of  the  way  on  1  November  when  success  in  elections  in  Hamburg  produced 
changes  in  the  Bundesrat  which  gave  him  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  that  chamber  also :  Siid- 
deutsche  Z eitung ,  3  November  1953.  Amendments  to  the  constitution  were  prepared  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  possibility  of  an  adverse  ruling  by  the  Constitutional  Court,  but  the  proposed 
introduction  of  conscription  caused  difficulties  with  the  occupying  Powers  and  nothing  was  done 
before  the  end  of  the  year:  ibid.  19  November  and  2  December  1953;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung, 
22  November,  3,  5  and  6  December  1953;  The  Times,  5  December  1953;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  7  and  10  December  1953. 

4  The  Times,  8  September  1953.  For  earlier  relations  between  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Herr  Ollen- 
hauer  see  Survey  for  1952,  p.  132.  The  two  men  had  met  on  18  December  1952  at  the  former’s 
suggestion  but  attempts  to  reach  an  agreement  at  that  time  had  failed :  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  13  and  27  January  1953;  Neue  Zeitung,  17-18  and  21  January  and  4  February  1953; 
Siiddeutsche  Zeitung,  17-18  January  1953. 

5  The  Times,  16  September  1953. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  10  September  1953. 
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stressed  the  need  for  Franco-German  friendship1  and  proposed  to  M. 
Bidault  a  resumption  of  negotiations  on  the  Saar  and  a  meeting  to  discuss 
all  aspects  of  Franco-German  relations.2  But  Dr.  Adenauer’s  policies  were 
not  as  decisively  established  in  western  Germany  as  the  elections  might 
have  seemed  to  suggest.  Ihe  elections  had  not  been  fought  on  foreign 
issues  alone  and  Dr.  Adenauer’s  success  could  be  attributed  as  much  to  the 
country’s  prosperity  as  to  popular  endorsement  of  his  foreign  policy.  The  very 
force  of  the  Chancellor’s  personality,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was  his 
own  Foreign  Secretary,  gave  his  foreign  policy  the  appearance  of  something 
peculiar  to  one  man — who  was  seventy-seven  years  old  and  had  no  easily 
discernible  successor.  The  Chancellor  had  dealt  firmly  with  nationalists 
and  communists  but  he  had  also  been  inclined  to  deal  peremptorily  with 
less  extreme  opponents,  with  his  colleagues  and  with  the  Bundestag,  so 
that  foreigners  were  disposed  to  question  whether  his  policy  would  survive 
his  disappearance  from  the  scene.  His  achievements  had  been  something 
of  a  tour  de  force  and  if  they  were  to  be  consolidated,  they  needed  to  be 
acclaimed  and  implemented  by  his  European  neighbours  and  especially  by 
France.  But  if  Dr.  Adenauer  had  heated  the  iron,  there  was  no  Frenchman 
at  hand  to  strike  it. 

When  M.  Joseph  Laniel  succeeded  M.  Mayer  at  the  end  of  June3  the 
new  Prime  Minister  had  repeated  his  predecessor’s  conditions  for  French 
ratification  of  the  Bonn  and  Paris  agreements  and  had  retained  M.  Bidault 
at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  There  had  been  therefore  no  change  in  French 
policy,  and  since  Dr.  Adenauer’s  approaches  to  M.  Bidault  in  September 
produced  no  concrete  results,  there  was  no  prospect  that  the  agreements 
would  be  put  to  a  vote  in  the  French  Assembly  or  that,  if  so  tested,  they 
would  be  approved.4  German  impatience  mounted  and  even  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  declared  that  the  Federal  German  government  could  not  remain 
inactive  in  the  face  of  indefinite  French  delays,  thus  hinting  that  whatever 
might  be  the  fate  of  the  European  Defence  Community,  the  Federal 
Republic  was  not  willing  to  wait  much  longer  for  its  sovereignty.5  Dr. 
Adenauer  had  perhaps  been  encouraged  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s 
speech  of  10  October,  when  the  British  Prime  Minister,  having  urged  the 
creation  of  a  European  army,  said  that  in  default  of  French  ratification  the 

1  See  ibid,  and  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  9  and  io  September  1953. 

2  Ibid.  10  September  1953 )  New  York  Times ,  17  September  1953.  For  the  resumed  negotiations 
on  the  Saar  see  above,  p.  59. 

3  See  below,  p.  89. 

4  The  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence  Committees  of  the  Assembly  had  had  the  agreements 
before  them  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Each  committee  had  44  members,  of  whom  only 
20  of  the  former  and  9  of  the  latter  were  believed  to  favour  the  agreements:  Manchester  Guardian, 
27  February  1953.  The  chairmen,  M.  Jules  Moch  and  General  Pierre  Koenig,  were  both 
avowed  antagonists  of  the  Defence  Community:  Le  Monde,  5  February  1 953- 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  26  October  1953.  The  Free  Democrat  Party  had  already  advocated 
in  June  the  immediate  application  of  the  Contractual  Agreements:  The  Times,  22  June  1953* 
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British  government  would  have  no  choice  but  to  fall  in  with  some  new 
arrangement  for  joining  German  strength  to  the  western  alliance  through 
NATO — the  first  official  indication  that  an  alternative  method  of 
rearming  Germany  would  have  to  be  considered.1  But  French  ratification 
was  now  subordinated  to  a  new  consideration — the  Presidential  election  in 
December2— and  although  both  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the 
Republic  debated  European  affairs,  no  progress  was  made.  The  debate  in 
the  Council  of  the  Republic  on  27  and  29  October  resulted  in  a  resolution 
requiring  the  government  to  find  a  solution  which  would  safeguard  French 
interests  and  the  integrity  of  the  French  Union  and  establish,  with  British 
help,  real  European  equilibrium.3  The  Assembly  was  to  debate  the 
European  Political  Community  on  17  November  prior  to  a  meeting  of  its 
prospective  members  at  The  Hague,*  but  on  12  November  the  gaullists 
demanded  postponement  of  the  debate  (and  of  The  Hague  and  Bermuda 
conferences)  until  after  the  Presidential  election5  and  threatened  to  leave 


1  See  above,  p.  33.  The  speech  pleased  Germans:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung ,  12  October 
1953;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  15  October  1953.  But  not  the  French:  The  Times,  Combat  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  12  October  1953;  Le  Monde,  13  October  iq**. 

2  See  below,  p.  102. 

3  Le  Populaire,  30  October-i  November  1953;  L’Anne'e  Politique  1953,  pp.  404-8. 

4  For  the  European  Political  Community  see  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  136-9.  Article  38  of  the 
European  defence  treaty  required  the  Defence  Community’s  Assembly  to  give  consideration  to 
a  democratically  elected,  bicameral  assembly,  which  might  constitute  an  element  in  a  federal  or 
confederal  structure.  The  Council  of  Europe  extended  this  notion  to  embrace  also  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  and  resolved  that  examination  should  begin  without  waiting  for  ratification 
of  the  defence  treaty.  An  ad  hoc  or  constituent  assembly  was  therefore  set  up  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  M.  Paul-Henri  Spaak  and  began  its  work  in  October  1952.  Sessions  in  Strasbourg  in 
January  and  March  1953,  interspersed  by  committee  work  in  Paris,  resulted  in  the  production 
oi  a  draft  constitution  which,  having  been  approved  by  the  ad  hoc  Assembly  by  50  votes  to  none 
with  5  abstentions,  was  submitted  to  the  six  governments  immediately  concerned-  Ad  Hoc 
Assembly  instructed  to  work  out  a  Draft  Treaty  setting  up  a  European  Political  Community: 
Drajt  Treaty  embodying  the  Statute  of  the  European  Community  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tional Committee .  The  six  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Paris  on  12  May  but  enthusiasm  was  waning 
only  Germany  and  Italy  seemed  wholehearted  and  Italy  was  soon  to  falter  after  the  fall  of  Signor 
De  G aspen  (see  above,  p.  26).  A  further  meeting  arranged  for  Rome  in  June  was  postponed 
owing  to  the  fall  of  the  French  government  (see  below,  p.  83),  and  although  the  Ministers  met 
for  a  day  in  Paris  on  22  June,  there  was  still  no  French  government,  the  Italian  government  was 
weakened  by  the  elections,  the  German  government  was  about  to  face  an  election,  and  the 
Ministers  did  little  more  than  decide  to  meet  at  Baden-Baden  on  7  August.  At  this  meeting  they 
seemed  resolved  to  press  forward,  but  later  meetings  of  their  deputies  in  Rome  from  22  September 
to  9  October  (L  Annee  Politique  1953,  p.  633-text  of  communique)  and  of  the  Ministers  themselves 
at  The  Hague  from  26  to  28  November  were  bedevilled  by  the  continuing  failure  to  secure 
ratification  of  the  defence  treaty,  by  general  perplexity  and  lukewarmness,  by  M.  Bidault’s 
inability  to  reach  The  Hague  until  the  very  end  of  the  meeting  (see  below,  p.  67),  and  by 
substantial  differences  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch,  who  placed  the  emphasis  on  the 
maximum  of  economic  integration  as  soon  as  possible  (see  The  Times,  26  and  30  November  iq=o) 
At  their  meeting  in  November  the  Ministers  decided  to  meet  again  in  Brussels  in  March  iqnF 
For  the  communiques  issued  after  the  two  meetings  in  Paris  and  those  at  Baden-Baden  and  The 
Hague  see  L  Annee  Politique  ig53,  pp.  610,  626,  and  641 ;  Le  Monde,  24  June  and  29-30  November 
1 953  ^  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953?  pp.  220—4. 

5  Le  Monde ,  13  November  1953. 
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the  government.  M.  Bidault  threatened  to  resign  if  the  debate  were  not 
held1  and  the  debate  opened  on  1 7  November  after  an  undertaking  by  the 
government  to  make  no  fresh  commitments  at  The  Hague  or  Bermuda.2 
Any  intention  which  M.  Bidault  may  have  had  to  press  for  an  unequivocal 
vote  in  favour  of  ratification  was  undermined  when  42  socialist  members 
decided  to  vote  against  it.3  M.  Bidault  recalled  the  motion  adopted  in 
February  19524  in  favour  of  a  European  army  and  against  the  creation 
of  a  German  general  staff;  reminded  the  Assembly  that  the  rejection  of  the 
defence  treaty  involved  the  rejection  of  the  Contractual  Agreements  and  the 
possibility  of  an  unfettered  German  recovery  of  sovereignty  and  of  bilateral 
Russo-German  negotiations  for  German  unification;  and  warned  the 
Assembly  that,  while  France  could  reject  the  defence  treaty,  a  subsequent 
French  veto  on  German  admission  to  NATO  might  cause  a  crisis  in  the 
whole  Atlantic  alliance.5  The  debate  was  then  suspended  while  various 
parties  and  groups  prepared  motions6  and  the  government  tried  to  ensure 
the  passing  of  a  resolution  which  would  give  M.  Laniel  and  M.  Bidault 
some  backing  at  Bermuda.7  Unsuccessful  in  this,  M.  Laniel  decided  to  ask 
for  a  vote  of  confidence.8  The  ensuing  constitutional  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours  prevented  M.  Bidault’s  departure  for  The  Hague,  while  the  Russian 
note  of  26  November9  added  still  further  to  the  Assembly’s  indecision. 
M.  Laniel’s  speech  before  the  vote  of  confidence  failed  to  satisfy  either  the 
M.R.P.  or  the  gaullists,  while  his  manner  nearly  cost  him  the  services  of 
his  Foreign  Minister.10  In  order  to  save  the  government  from  defeat  on  the 
eve  of  the  Bermuda  conference  various  groups  decided  to  vote  for  the 
government  or  to  abstain,  but  they  made  it  clear  that  this  did  not  constitute 
approval  of  the  government’s  policy.11  M.  Laniel  got  his  vote  by  a  margin 
of  31  votes  but  with  more  than  a  hundred  abstentions.12  His  personal 
position  was  greatly  weakened  and  the  Assembly  demonstrated  its  in¬ 
ability  to  find  a  majority  for  the  defence  treaty  or,  since  the  treaty’s 
opponents  failed  to  agree  on  a  motion,  for  any  other  scheme. 

At  Bermuda  the  three  western  Powers  declared  their  conviction  that  a 
united  Europe,  including  Germany,  was  the  best  means  of  achieving 
greater  prosperity,  security  and  stability  in  Europe,  and  that  a  European 
Defence  Community  was  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  Atlantic 

1  Jbid.  2  Ibid.  14  November  1953. 

3  Manchester  Guardian  and  Le  Monde,  19  November  1953- 

4  See  .SMrary  for  1952,  PP-  79—8° ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  81. 

5  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  21  November  1953.  For  the  previous  days’  debates  see  ibid.  18,  19 

and  20  November  1953. 

6  See  Le  Figaro,  21-22  November  1953;  Observer,  22  November  1953. 

7  See  The  Times,  23  November  1953;  Le  Monde,  26  November  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  26 
November  1953. 

8  Le  Monde,  26  November  1953.  9  See  above,  p.  35. 

10  Le  Monde,  28  November  1953.  11  Manchester  Guardian,  28  November  1953. 

12  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  28  November  1953,  pp.  5626  and  5629-38. 
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community.1  No  definite  Anglo-American  commitments  to  the  defence  of 
the  Continent,  such  as  many  in  France  were  hoping  for,  emerged  from  the 
conference,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  prospect  of  a  British  commitment 
precise  enough  to  satisfy  the  Assembly  had  been  discovered  to  be  slight.2 
At  a  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  which  followed  in  Paris  on  14 
December,  M.  Bidault  tried  to  obtain  indirectly  through  NATO  the 
safeguards  which  he  had  given  up  hope  of  obtaining  directly  from  Wash¬ 
ington  or  London.  He  spoke  of  finding  a  balance  between  a  European 
organization  and  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  of  the  counterweights  and 
guarantees  which  were  needed  at  all  events  until  the  ‘reconciliation  to 
which  we  have  dedicated  our  lives’  was  firmly  established.  He  said  that, 
whereas  certain  of  the  Atlantic  allies  might  have  to  act  as  guarantors,  it 
lay  with  the  Council  to  formulate  suggestions.  He  gave  a  warning  that, 
if  Europe  were  left  on  its  own,  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  take 
refuge  in  the  framework  left  by  the  past — a  warning  taken  to  refer  to  the 
possibility  of  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.3  But  although  M. 
Bidault  indicated  that  there  would  be  no  French  ratification  unless  the 
links  between  the  E.D.C.  and  NATO  were  made  stronger,  he  did  not 
disclose  what  would  satisfy  France  in  this  respect— whether  an  extension 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  from  twenty  to  fifty  years,  or  a  revision  of 
the  protocol  adopted  at  Lisbon  in  February  1952,4  or  Anglo-American 
promises  not  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  continental  forces  during  the 
currency  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

M.  Bidault  was  followed  by  Mr.  Dulles.  American  impatience  had 
waxed  steadily  throughout  the  year  and  with  it  the  idea  that  American 
assistance  to  Europe  should  be  made  conditional  upon  the  ratification  of 
the  defence  treaty.5  Congress  had  adopted  in  July  an  amendment  to  the 

1  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  no.  See  also  above,  p.  36. 

2  Mew  York  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  11  December  1953. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  15  December  1953.  4  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  87. 

5  For  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  see  statements  on  10  and  25  January  by  Senator  H  .Alexander 
Wiley  and  Mr.  Robert  Chipperfield,  the  chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  in  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  Congressional  approval  of  foreign  aid  was  bound  up 
with  ratification  of  the  defence  treaty  ( Observer ,  1 1  January  1953  and  New  York  Times,  26  January 
*953)  and  statements  by  Mr.  Dulles  of  the  same  nature  at  the  time  of  his  swift  tour  of  European 
capitals  in  February:  Mew  York  Times,  25  January  and  13  and  18  February  1953;  Manchester 
Guardian,  6  and  7  February  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  February  1953,  pp.  287-90. 
In  March  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Eden  repeated  their  insistence  on  E.D.C.  (for  the  communique 
issued  after  their  meeting  in  Washington  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  March  1953,  pp. 
396-7>  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  I953>  P-  2I2)>  and  when  French  Ministers  visited  Washington 
later  in  the  month  they  got  additional  American  aid  for  Indo-China,  drawn  on  American  hopes 
of  early  French  ratification  (for  the  communique  see  Mew  York  Times,  29  March  1953  (text); 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  467).  At  a  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  April 
Mr.  Dulles  expressed  disappointment  with  the  pace  of  advance  in  Europe  and  again  suggested 
that  this  delay  might  affect  the  foreign  aid  programme:  Manchester  Guardian,  25  April  1953.  For 
the  communique  see  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Report  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  Ministerial 
Meeting  held  in  Paris,  23rdjs5th  April  1953  (Cmd.  8838)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953),  pp.  6-7; 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  11  May  1953)  PP-  673— 4>  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  218. 
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Foreign  Aid  Bill,  proposed  by  Mr.  James  P.  Richards,  by  virtue  of  which 
half  of  American  military  aid  to  Europe  was  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Defence  Community  and  not  to  individual  countries,  unless  the  President 
recommended  and  Congress  authorized  otherwise.1  In  the  same  spirit 
Mr.  Dulles,  addressing  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  14  December,  said 
that,  if  the  Defence  Community  did  not  ‘come  into  effect  and  France  and 
Germany  remained  apart  as  potential  enemies,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
continent  of  Europe  could  be  made  a  place  of  safety’ — which  would 
compel  the  U.S.A.  to  make  ‘an  agonizing  reappraisal’  of  their  basic  policy.2 
At  a  subsequent  press  conference  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  the  reappraisal 
would  involve  not  an  American  withdrawal  from  NATO  but,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  redistribution  of  American  forces  in  Europe,  if  the  defence  treaty 
were  not  ratified  soon.  American  aid  already  voted  would  be  delivered 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  Richards  amendment,  future  allocations 
would  be  made  directly  to  the  Defence  Community  and  would  therefore 
be  nugatory  unless  the  Community  existed  to  receive  them.  To  a  question 
on  the  admission  of  western  Germany  to  NATO  Mr.  Dulles  replied 
that  he  refused  to  consider  any  alternative  to  the  defence  treaty  and  that 
renegotiation  of  the  treaty  was  impossible.  The  U.S.A.  did  not  want  a 
fixed  number  of  German  divisions  but  a  situation  in  which  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  would  not  commit  suicide:  if  they  decided  to  commit 
suicide,  they  might  have  to  do  so  alone.3 

After  his  return  to  the  U.S.A.  Mr.  Dulles  again  expressed  his  concern.4 
He  said  that  substitutes  for  E.D.C.  were  either  feeble  or  impracticable  or 
would  take  too  long  to  bring  into  effect;  inaction  on  the  defence  treaty 
was  becoming  equivalent  to  rejection,  especially  in  view  of  the  terms  of  the 
Richards  amendment;  the  U.S.A.  would  not  go  on  being  the  principal 
defenders  of  Germany  with  the  Germans  themselves  as  spectators;  the 
defence  of  western  Europe  rested  on  precarious  foundations,  chiefly 
because  of  French  indecision.  President  Eisenhower  agreed  that  there 
was  no  practical  alternative  to  the  defence  treaty  and  that  its  rejection 
would  involve  a  basic  reappraisal  of  American  policies.5 

1  Congressional  Record ,  13  July  1953,  p.  8683.  The  amendment,  as  originally  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  1 1  June,  made  half  the  military  aid  available  only  to  the  Defence 
Community.  The  Senate  on  30  June  modified  this  provision  by  giving  discretionary  powers  to 
the  President:  New  York  Times,  12  June  and  1  July  1953.  See  also  below,  p.  109. 

2  New  York  Times,  15  December  1953.  For  the  final  communique  see  Manchester  Guardian, 
17  December  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  January  1954,  pp.  8-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1953,  p.  226. 

3  New  York  Times,  15  December  1953. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  January  1954,  PP-  3~7  (text). 

5  New  York  Times,  25  December  1953.  There  were  recurrent  rumours  of  a  bilateral  military 
agreement  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Federal  Republic,  similar  to  the  Hispano-American 
agreement.  Dr.  Blank  and  other  German  officials  toured  American  military  establishments  and 
had  discussions  with  American  officers  and  officials  between  30  June  and  14  July:  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  1  July  1953;  Neue  lurcher  Zeitung,  4,  21  and  23  July  1953;  Suddeutsche  ZeitunS, 
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2.  France 

This  chapter  is  about  France  and  principally  about  certain  aspects  of 
French  internal  affairs.1  The  reasons  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  France  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place  France  is  a  singu¬ 
larly  important  country.  The  decline  in  its  relative  power  still  left  it  one 
of  the  strongest  countries  of  Europe,  and  its  claim  to  rank  high  in  the 
world  of  international  politics  did  not  rest  merely  upon  its  past  and  its 
culture.  France  was  moreover  a  country  which  remained  important  even 
if  it  were  to  lose  its  strength,  for  its  geographical  position  ensured  it  a  place 
of  the  first  importance  so  long  as  the  world’s  affairs  were  dominated  by 
conflict  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  involving  competition  for 
influence  and  power  in  Europe,  now  an  intermediate  and  partitioned  area 
most  easily  approached  by  Americans  through  French  ports.  The  position 
of  France  in  1953  was  that  of  a  strong  country  which  was  showing  signs 
of  dangerous  weakening.  It  was  important  both  for  its  strength  and  its 
weakness :  for  its  strength,  which  was  an  asset  to  allies  and  a  counter  worth 
much  more  than  a  pawn  in  power  politics ;  for  its  weaknesses,  which  might 
be  so  played  upon  as  to  make  it  a  burden  or  even  a  menace  to  its  allies,  to 
produce  a  revulsion  of  feeling  or  even  a  reversal  of  policies.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  was  in  France  in  1953  a  real  prospect  of  a  communist  coup 
or  even  of  communist  successes  in  elections  at  that  time.  On  the  contrary, 
the  French  Communist  Party  seemed  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  its 
electoral  expansion  and  to  have  no  fresh  fields  in  which  to  conquer  (such 
as  the  Italian  party  had  in  southern  Italy). 

The  second  reason  for  giving  special  attention  to  French  affairs  is  the 
fact  that  French  affairs  could  have  far-reaching  repercussions  and  might 
also  serve  to  illumine  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  The  affairs  of  one 
country  may  be  an  object  lesson,  useful  in  the  study  of  other  countries  and 
of  international  affairs  generally.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  a 
country  which  has  traditionally  been  a  focus  of  attention  and  whose  affairs 
therefore  may  be  expected  to  influence  the  conduct  of  closely  watching 

4~5  July  1 953 ;  New  York  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  15  July  1953.  Dr.  Blank’s  office  denied 
on  20  July  rumours  of  an  impending  military  agreement  with  the  U.S.A. :  Manchester  Guardian, 
21  July  1953.  On  29  October  a  broadcast  from  eastern  Germany  spoke  of  a  secret  agreement  to 
rearm  western  Germany  in  the  winter  of  1953-4,  whether  or  not  France  and  Italy  had  ratified 
the  defence  treaty;  the  arms  would  be  supplied  first  by  the  U.S.A.  and  later  from  the  Ruhr:  New 
Ttork  Times,  30  October  1953!  Neues  Deutschland,  3 1  October  1953.  This  was  denied  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Bonn:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  31  October  1953;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  2  November 
1953.  On  17  December  the  former  Washington  correspondent  of  Le  Monde  claimed  to  know  of 
an  agreement  between  Washington,  London  and  Bonn  to  raise  20  to  25  German  divisions  if 
France  did  not  ratify  the  defence  treaty  by  15  March  1954:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  18 
December  1953.  In  any  case  German  plans  were  ready  and  Dr.  Blank’s  office  was  flooded 
with  volunteers  for  service  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000  a  day:  New  York  Times,  3  March  and 
1  November  1953;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  March  1953;  Scotsman,  25  September  1953. 

1  It  had  been  my  intention  to  devote  seemingly  disproportionate  space  to  the  affairs  of  a 
particular  country  in  each  volume  of  this  series:  cf.  Yugoslavia  in  the  Survey  for  1951. 
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neighbours.  Uncertainty  concerning  French  political  and  economic 
fortunes  was  itself  a  factor  in  international  affairs  and  the  sight  of  a  leading 
democratic  country  being  weighed  in  the  balance  and  perhaps  found 
wanting  was  incalculable  for  the  entire  democratic,  and  non-democratic, 
worlds. 

France  had  suffered,  under  the  eyes  of  friends  and  enemies,  a  series  of 
post-war  failures.  There  was  the  failure  of  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  the 
Resistance,  whose  heroes  and  ordinary  men  and  women  had  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  France  which  would  be  different  from  the  France  of  the  Third 
Republic  with  its  well-advertised  seamy  side.1  Post-war  France  was  too 
like  pre-war  France,  and  its  political,  social  and  economic  failings  were 
all  the  worse  for  being  familiar.  The  military  humiliation  of  the  war  was 
not  effaced  and  the  French  army,  whose  defeat  in  1940  might  be  excused, 
was  burying  the  last  of  its  prestige  as  well  as  the  best  of  its  men  in  the 
never-ending  war  against  a  comparatively  small  Asian  insurrection: 
France  could  not  beat  the  comparatively  insignificant  Viet  Minh.  The 
French  Union,  too,  proved  a  failure.  So  far  from  making  a  new  start  in  its 
relations  with  its  oversea  connexions,  France  was  fighting  in  Asia  a  battle 
which  could  easily  be  represented  as  last-ditch  imperialism,  while  in  North 
Africa  the  protected  states  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  French 
Union  and  the  French  settlers  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  new 
ideas.  In  Europe,  the  first  field  of  diplomatic  endeavour,  France  had  failed 
to  find  either  a  solution  for  or  a  protection  against  the  German  problem. 

The  persistent  weakness  of  France  was  a  fiscal  malady  entailing  grave 
moral  and  economic  consequences.  Never  since  1914  had  France  been 
able  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  great  modern  state  and  hardly  ever  had  it 
succeeded  in  balancing  its  budget.  After  1919  the  idea  that  the  Germans 
would  foot  the  bill  proved  false  and  thereafter  the  state  paid  its  way  by 
borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  France,  that  is  to  say,  it  resorted  to  the  printing 
press.  The  franc  steadily  declined  in  value  and  the  habits  of  the  French 
people  were  correspondingly  affected.  Although  French  men  and  women 
continued  to  save,  they  no  longer  put  their  money  into  the  rentes  or  in  the 
banks.  Instead  they  bought  foreign  currency  or  gold,  until  after  the  second 
World  War  the  gold  concealed  in  private  hands  in  France  was,  at  an 
estimated  $4,000  million,  the  second  largest  gold  reserve  in  the  world.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  growing  disparity  in  incomes;  tax  evasion  on  a 
large  scale,  facilitated  by  the  fragmentation  of  French  economic  life  into 
multitudes  of  small  businesses  and  agricultural  holdings;  a  general  decline 
in  respect  for  authority ;  the  imposition  of  very  heavy  taxes  on  the  more 
easily  taxable  sections  of  the  community,  in  effect  the  larger  concerns, 
which  were  thus  penalized  and  over-burdened;  and  rises  in  costs  above 

1  See  in  particular  R.  Matthews:  The  Death  of  the  Fourth  Republic  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  1954). 
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world  prices  with  consequent  damage  to  French  exports.  Yet  in  the  years 
after  the  second  World  War  the  crash  which  was  just  round  the  corner 
did  not  come.  For  this  there  were  two  principal  reasons.  The  first  was  the 
great  inherent  economic  strength  of  a  rich  and  nearly  self-supporting 
country — an  asset  which  was,  in  a  moral  sense,  also  a  drawback,  for  it 
shielded  the  French  from  any  feeling  of  desperation  by  enabling  the 
economy  to  recover  time  and  again  from  seemingly  hopeless  positions. 
Secondly,  there  was  foreign  aid.  France  received  more  financial  aid  from 
the  U.S.A.  than  any  other  country — $3,103-8  million  by  the  middle  of 
J953 — and  American  military  aid  and  expenditure  in  France  alleviated 
the  French  deficit  on  external  accounts.  There  were  also  other  favourable 
factors  in  1953.  The  birth-rate  was  rising.  The  Monnet  Plan  for  the 
modernization  of  French  industry  and  agriculture,  while  it  had  contributed 
to  inflation  in  its  early  stages,  was  beginning  to  pay  dividends  in  the  form, 
for  example,  of  cheap  electricity  and  the  output  of  modern  factories;  many 
French  products  were  of  excellent  quality  and  the  country  on  the  whole 
worked  hard.  The  mere  fact  that  the  prophets  had  been  long  and  often 
wrong  when  they  foretold  a  devaluation  of  the  franc  began  to  have  a 
perversely  steadying  effect.  And  finally,  the  wealth  of  the  country  was 
intact  and  was  waiting  only  for  a  national  leader  who  would  introduce 
fiscal  reforms,  inspire  confidence  and  restore  the  moral  authority  of 
government. 

For  its  cure,  therefore,  France  had  to  look  to  its  politicians  and  not  to  its 
economists.  It  looked  in  vain.  The  numerous  small  parties — French 
political  life  was  fragmented  on  the  same  pattern  as  farming  and  commerce 
—performed  intricate  but  unoriginal  political  figures  on  a  stage  un¬ 
naturally  narrowed  by  the  refusal  of  the  communists  and  (for  a  time)  the 
gaullists  to  join  in;  of  the  larger  parliamentary  parties  two  were  avowed 
enemies  of  the  system  and  took  their  places  in  it  without  wishing  to  make 
it  work.  The  result  was  a  series  of  cramped  coalitions  of  the  centre,  held 
together  by  the  fact  that,  so  long  as  the  communists  and  gaullists  were 
fixed  in  opposition,  no  government  could  govern  unless  it  comprised  all 
the  principal  parties  of  the  centre  or  at  least  secured  their  benevolence. 
This  situation  was  altered  when  the  gaullists  abandoned  their  opposition 
and  first  supported  and  then  joined  the  government.1  This  change  had 
two  principal  consequences.  It  put  an  end  to  the  gaullist-communist 
alliance  of  convenience,  a  sterile  combination  for  opposition  only,  which 
had  forced  all  preceding  governments  to  fight  on  two  fronts.  Secondly,  it 
altered  the  nature  of  the  coalitions  by  which  France  continued  to  be 
governed,  for  although  the  R.P.F.  had  started  its  career  with  a  strong 
social  conscience  and  some  leftward  inclinations,  its  representatives  in 
the  Assembly  elected  in  1951  were  conservatives  and  therefore  the  sub- 

See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  129,  n.  1. 
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stitution  in  the  government  of  gaullists  for  socialists  entailed  a  shift  to  the 
right.  The  government  did  not,  however,  become  more  effective  and 
in  one  respect  it  became  more  inarticulate,  for  the  gaullists  were,  in 
relation  to  the  European  Defence  Community,  nationalists  rather  than 
internationalists,  whereas  the  centre  parties  were  all  broadly  internation¬ 
alist  (if  not  always  internationalist  with  the  courage  of  their  convictions). 
In  J953>  therefore,  the  governments  of  France  were  not  united  in  their 
attitudes  to  European  affairs  and  the  Prime  Ministers  purchased  gaullist 
support  at  the  price  of  procrastination  and  indecision  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  foreign  issues.  Since  European  affairs  were  always  prominent 
this  division  did  nothing  to  enhance  the  authority  of  government  at  home 
or  respect  for  France  abroad.1 

On  the  last  day  of  1952  M.  Rene  Mayer  was  designated  Prime  Minister 
by  President  Auriol  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  office  by  the  Assembly  a 
week  later.2  He  succeeded  M.  Antoine  Pinay,  whose  tenure  of  office  had 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  previous  year.  M.  Pinay,  a  conservative 
politician  who  had  been  especially  concerned  with  economic  affairs, 
bequeathed  to  his  successor  an  empty  treasury,  a  budget  deficit  of  record 
dimensions  (it  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  for  1951),  a  deficit  in 
foreign  trade  which  was  also  a  record,  an  economy  which  had  passed  from 
inflation  to  recession,  and  rumours  of  impending  crisis  and  devaluation. 
On  behalf  of  M.  Pinay  it  was  claimed  that  he  had  raised  confidence  in  the 
franc  at  home  and  abroad,  avoided  devaluation,  imposed  no  new  taxes, 
financed  a  fair  amount  of  investment  from  loans,  and  stabilized  prices. 
But  durable  results  depended  on  a  substantial  fall  in  prices  in  order  to 
lower  the  cost  of  living  and  of  exports.  No  such  fall  had  occurred,3  and  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  gap  between  French  and  world  prices  were  virtually 
unaffected.  M.  Pinay  had  set  out  to  balance  the  budget  without  raising 
taxes,  hoping  that  increased  confidence  in  the  franc  together  with  an 
amnesty  for  past  tax  evasions  would  bring  back  into  circulation  hoarded 
and  expatriated  capital  and  increase  revenue  from  taxation,  that  economic 
activity  would  expand  and  thereby  increase  revenue,  and  that  cuts  in 
government  expenditure  would  do  the  rest.  But  M.  Pinay  had  been  over- 
optimistic.  He  greatly  over-estimated  revenue  from  taxation  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  increase  in  revenue  resulting  from  the  amnesty.4  Industrial 
activity,  far  from  rising,  fell  by  5  per  cent,  between  January  1952  and 
January  1953. 5  Government  expenditure,  despite  cuts,  was  808,000  million 
francs  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  while  M.  Pinay  kept  his 

1  See,  further,  The  Economist,  23  January  1954,  P-  215. 

2  For  his  investiture  speech  see  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  7  January  1953,  pp.  2-5. 

3  Wholesale  prices  fell  by  only  7-5  per  cent,  and  retail  prices  by  2-5  per  cent.:  The  Statist, 
3  January  1953. 

4  The  amnesty  brought  in  only  10,000  million  francs  instead  of  the  expected  30,000  million: 

Manchester  Guardian,  24  January  1953.  5  Financial  Times,  28  February  1953. 
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promise  not  to  raise  taxes  the  budget  deficit  doubled.1  Exports  continued 
to  fall  and  covered  a  smaller  proportion  of  imports  despite  stringent 
restrictions  on  the  latter.2  France  exceeded  its  quota  with  the  European 
Payments  Union  and  had  to  deplete  its  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars  and 
seek  extraordinary  advances  of  American  aid  in  order  to  settle  its  European 
accounts.3 

M.  Pinay’s  fall  had  been  a  consequence  of  his  fiscal  policy.  Proposals 
for  a  reform  of  the  fiscal  system  were  rejected  by  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  and,  as  the  Assembly  itself  was  confidently  expected  to 
follow  suit,  were  then  withdrawn.4  He  also  aroused  hostility  by  proposing 
to  increase  the  tax  on  alcohol  and  to  end  the  government’s  purchase  of 
surplus  alcohol,  and  he  resigned  when  the  left  and  right  wings  of  his 
coalition  failed  to  agree  on  the  subject  of  family  allowances.5  The  Assembly, 
which  had  applauded  a  general  intention  to  reform,  had  opposed  specific 
measures  which  threatened  particular  interests,  and  M.  Pinay  accused  it 
of  wanting  at  the  same  time  more  revenue  and  less  taxation,  greater 
expenditure  and  smaller  deficits,  more  reform  and  less  change.  The 
executive  had  proved  incapable  of  insisting  on  measures  which  were 
unpopular  with  influential  sections  or  lobbies  in  the  legislature. 

Nearly  half  the  working  population  of  France  (43  per  cent.)  were  self- 
employed,  owning  their  own  business  or  working  under  the  head  of  the 
family.6  Nine  out  of  every  twenty  Frenchmen,  owners  of  small  farms, 
small  shops  and  small  businesses,  thought  therefore  in  terms  not  of  wages 
but  of  profits.  But  profits  were  usually  too  small  to  pay  for  new  machinery 
and  methods,  so  that  French  farms  and  small  businesses  remained  among 
the  most  inefficient  in  Europe,  while  the  self-employed  section  of  the 
community  was  strong  enough  politically  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
system  and  to  obtain  subsidies  and  privileges  which  added  to  the  govern- 

I 


1950 

i95i 

1952 

Government  expenditure  ..... 

Budget  deficit  ....... 

(in  ’000  million  francs) 

2,422 

345 

2,912 

398 

3=720 

793 

Le  Monde,  17  April  1953. 


2  66  per  cent,  compared  with  73  per  cent,  in  1951  and  87  per  cent,  in  1950:  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung,  18  January  1953. 

3  The  French  quota  of  $520  million  was  exceeded  in  November  1952  and  in  the  following 
four  months  France  had  to  settle  in  gold  deficits  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $154  million.  Deficits 
in  April  and  May  were  covered  by  special  advances  of  American  aid  of  $90  million.  Further 
gradually  declining  deficits  were  met  by  a  further  advance  of  $100  million  in  respect  of  American 
off-shore  contracts:  The  Times,  3  December  1952;  Le  Monde,  3-4  May  1953;  New  York  Times, 
10  June  1953;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  31  July  1953. 

4  The  Times,  5  December  1952. 

5  Ibid.  23  December  1952. 

Bertrand  de  Jouvenel:  Some  Facts  about  the  French  Economy’,  Westminster  Bank  Review, 
November  1953/p.  1. 
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ment’s  expenditure  without  producing  any  return.  In  consequence, 
successive  French  governments  pursued  a  policy  mid-way  between  free 
competition  and  a  planned  economy,  reaping  the  benefits  of  neither  and 
the  disadvantages  of  both.  This  was  especially  true  of  agriculture,  which 
accounted  for  one-third  of  the  French  working  population  but  provided 
only  one-fifth  of  the  national  income.  In  an  age  of  increasing  mechaniza¬ 
tion  in  the  west  and  collectivization  in  the  east,  there  were  in  France 
million  small  farms,  of  which  95  per  cent,  were  of  less  than  120  acres, 
60  per  cent,  were  worked  by  only  one  or  two  persons,  and  one-third  was 
believed  to  be  so  small  and  inefficient  as  to  be  uneconomic.1  Despite 
the  richness  of  the  soil  the  agricultural  yield  was  half  that  achieved  by 
France’s  European  neighbours,  or  even  lower.2  Farmers  paid  virtually  no 
taxes,  received  large  subsidies  and  were  assured  of  a  minimum  income  by 
the  state’s  purchase  of  surpluses,  which  encouraged  the  production  of 
unwanted  crops.  The  outstanding  example  of  this  last  evil  was  the  state’s 
purchase  of  alcohol  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  20,000  million  francs,  and 
the  attempts  of  both  M.  Pinay  and  M.  Mayer  to  limit  this  waste  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  overthrow.3  Marginal  producers  were  maintained  and 
the  average  agricultural  income  was  too  small  to  permit  modernization  or 
the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery,  thus  confirming  the  tradi¬ 
tionally  conservative  peasant  in  his  reluctance  to  use  new  methods  and 
machinery  or  to  change  over  to  the  production  of  more  profitable  crops, 
even  when  the  facilities  were  available.  This  conservatism  was  largely 
responsible  for  French  agriculture’s  failure  to  reach  the  modest  target  set 


1  ‘France’s  Economic  Deadlock’,  The  World  Today,  October  1953,  p.  435. 

2  About  half  that  of  Denmark  and  a  third  that  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

3  France  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  over-production  of  alcohol  due,  in  part,  to  a  chronic 
over-production  of  wine.  A  law  of  1 936  attempted  to  deal  with  this  problem  by  prohibiting  the 
extension  of  acreage  under  wine  production,  controlling  the  release  of  each  year’s  vintage,  and 
providing  that  the  surplus  (if  any)  should  be  bought  by  the  state  and  distilled  into  industrial 
alcohol.  During  and  after  the  war,  this  arrangement  broke  down,  wine  production  went  up 
while  consumption  fell,  and  the  surplus  to  be  bought  by  the  state  grew  enormous.  The  state, 
moreover,  was  also  pledged  to  buy  alcohol  produced  by  private  distillers  from  fruit  and,  above 
all,  from  sugar  beet.  Alcohol  so  produced  could  be  used  as  motor  fuel,  to  make  synthetic  rubber, 
or  for  various  chemical  purposes,  at  several  times  the  cost  of  the  product  for  which  it  was  sub¬ 
stituted,  so  that  the  purchase  of  surpluses  had  cost  the  state  100,000  million  francs  between  1948 
and  1952,  that  is,  an  annual  subsidy  of  20,000  million  francs.  Pressure  exerted  by  wine  growers 
and  distillers  of  alcohol  had  so  far  been  too  strong  to  prevent  any  substantial  modification  of  this 
arrangement,  or  even  the  repealing  of  a  law  which  encouraged  the  production  of  alcohol  from 
sugar  beet  by  tying  the  price  of  sugar  to  that  of  alcohol. 

M.  Laniel,  M.  Mayer’s  successor,  was  immediately  brought  into  conflict  with  the  wine  growers 
by  a  decree  of  30  July  which  postponed  the  release  from  store  of  quantities  of  wine  which  the  wine 
growers  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  put  on  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  August.  This 
suspension  was  to  remain  in  effect  until  the  market  price  reached  the  guaranteed  minimum :  Le 
Monde,  28  and  31  July  1953.  On  28  July  and  on  6  and  n  August  some  40,000  wine  growers 
erected  road  blocks  and  barricades  in  the  departments  principally  affected,  and  won  a  temporary 
victory  when,  on  1 2  August,  the  government  agreed  to  most  of  their  demands :  ibid.  29  July  and  7, 
13,  14  and  15  August  1953. 
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by  the  Monnet  Plan,  an  increase  in  production  of  15  per  cent,  over  1938; 
it  achieved  by  the  end  of  1952  an  increase  of  only  9  per  cent.  This  back¬ 
wardness  of  the  country’s  agriculture  affected  the  economy  as  a  whole  in 
a  variety  of  ways :  first,  there  was  the  drain  on  the  exchequer  caused  by 
heavy  subsidies  and  meagre  revenue  from  taxation;  secondly,  inefficiency 
in  agricultural  production  contributed  materially  to  the  high  cost  of  food 
and  therefore  to  the  high  cost  of  living;  thirdly,  there  was  the  effect  on 
foreign  trade.  It  was  estimated  that  French  agriculture,  if  efficiently 
worked,  should  be  able  to  feed  70  million  people — that  is,  nearly  one  and  a 
half  times  the  population  of  France.1  Yet  French  imports  of  food  were 
twice  as  high  as  exports,  accounting  in  1952  for  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total 
trade  deficit.2 

In  commerce  profits  were  relatively  high,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  commerce  had  risen  by  10  per  cent,  since 
the  war,  while  the  production  of  consumer  goods  had  risen  by  only  3  per 
cent.  There  were  in  France  more  shops  in  relation  to  the  population  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe,  and  the  incomes  of  innumerable  middlemen  were 
reflected  in  high  prices  and  the  high  cost  of  living.  A  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  commercial  profit  (and  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  budget 
deficit)  was  accounted  for  by  tax  evasion,  which  was  estimated  to  amount 
to  about  40  per  cent,  of  taxes  due.3  The  practical  difficulty  of  assessing  the 
income  and  profits  of  the  million  or  so  small  shops  and  about  as  many  small 
businesses  made  tax  evasion  fairly  simple,  and  small  and  inefficient  shops 
frequently  owed  their  continued  existence  to  the  non-payment  of  taxes. 
The  same  thing  applied  to  small  businesses,  which  increased  in  number  in 
the  post-war  years.  For  innumerable  small  businesses  a  skilled  accountant 
was  likely  to  achieve  more  than  better  methods  or  new  machinery. 

The  burden  of  taxation  fell  therefore  most  heavily  on  the  larger  and 
comparatively  efficient  businesses,  whose  well-kept  accounts  made  tax 
evasion  more  difficult,  and  on  wage  and  salary  earners,  whose  fixed 
incomes  made  evasion  impossible.  Industrial  concerns  provided  in  direct 
taxes  20  per  cent,  and  in  indirect  taxes  58  per  cent,  of  total  public  revenue, 
while  their  contributions  accounted  for  81  per  cent,  of  all  government 
expenditure  on  social  security.4  Heavy  taxation  reduced  profits,  made 
modernization  and  expansion  difficult  and  raised  prices;  indirect  taxation 
alone  accounted,  according  to  one  estimate,  for  20  per  cent,  of  wholesale 
industrial  prices  in  1952. 5  Price  agreements,  which  the  government  did 
little  or  nothing  to  prevent,  kept  prices  at  a  level  enabling  inefficient 
concerns  to  survive.  This  was  an  important  factor  in  that  discrepancy 
1  Manchester  Guardian,  20  October  1953. 

Commissariat  g6n£ral  au  Plan  de  Modernisation  et  d’fiquipment:  Rapport  sur  la  realisation 
du plan  de  modernisation  et  d’equipment  de  l’ Union  frangaise,  Annee  igg2  (Paris,  1953),  p.  54. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  July  1953.  Such  an  assessment  must  be  largely  guesswork. 

4  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel,  op.  cit.  p.  3.  5 
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between  French  and  world  prices  which  was  largely  responsible  for  France’s 
trade  deficit.  At  home  high  prices,  a  high  cost  of  living  and  inflation  were 
forcing  the  salaried  and  wage-earning  classes  to  spend  about  60  per  cent, 
of  their  incomes  on  food,1  thus  reducing  the  demand  for  consumer  goods 
and  producing  the  beginnings  of  a  slump. 

Successive  governments  sought  to  remedy  these  ills  by  public  expendi¬ 
ture  which,  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  loans  and  grants  to  firms,  social 
security  payments  and  the  like,  had  exceeded  the  budget  deficit  in  every 
year  since  1948  and  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  all  government  expendi¬ 
ture  in  1953-  T  his  was  a  system  of  palliatives  which  tried  to  help  whatever 
section  of  the  community  was  worst  hit  or  best  able  to  make  its  complaints 
effective  in  the  Assembly.  A  report  of  June  1953  by  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  and  Budgets,  which  had  been  set  up  early  in  1952  under  the 
chairmanship  ofM.  Pierre  Mendes-France, 2  showed  that,  although  military 
and  civil  service  expenditure  were  frequently  quoted  as  the  prime  causes 
of  the  French  economic  dilemma,  these  represented  in  1953  only  22-6  per 
cent,  and  14-1  per  cent,  respectively  of  public  expenditure,  whereas  the 
cost  of  subsidies  and  loans  to  nationalized  and  private  enterprises,  social 
security  schemes,  help  to  war  veterans  and  compensation  for  war  damage 
accounted  for  2,647,000  million  francs  or  nearly  a  half.  Out  of  a  total 
expenditure  of  5,450,000  million  francs,  social  insurance  absorbed 
one-fifth  and  subsidies  and  loans  to  firms  only  slightly  less,  while  further 
loans  and  subsidies  to  the  amount  of  220,000  million  francs  were  granted 
to  firms  in  the  French  Union  and  were  therefore  not  even  spent  in  France. 
Government  expenditure  also  included  many  items,  such  as  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  war  damage  and  housing  schemes,  which  in  most  other  countries 
were  not  paid  for  out  of  public  funds.  Public  resources  were  obviously 
insufficient  to  meet  the  overwhelming  need  for  reconstruction  and  building, 
and  France  fell  severely  behind  its  European  neighbours  in  both  these 
fields.  For  instance,  fewer  houses  were  built  in  France  between  1946  and 
1952  than  were  built  annually  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  field  of  investment  in  basic  industries  the  picture  was  brighter. 
The  targets  set  by  the  Monnet  Plan  were  reached  and  passed  in  several 
of  the  six  selected  basic  industries  with  which  the  plan  dealt.3  This 

1  The  Economist,  21  November  1953. 

2  France :  Ministere  des  Finances :  Statistiques  et  Etudes  Financiers  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale) , 
no.  55,  July  1953  and  Supplement,  Finances  Frangaises,  no.  18,  1953.  See  also  Le  Monde,  6,  7-8  and 
9  June  1953. 

3  The  plan  covered  the  years  1947-52  inclusive. 
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The  Economist,  21  November  1953. 
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development  was  reflected  in  industrial  production  as  a  whole,  which 
between  1946  and  1952  rose  faster  than  in  any  western  European  country 
except  the  Netherlands  and  western  Germany.  But  these  favourable 
developments  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  and  did  not  suffice 
to  revive  the  whole  economy.  The  consumer  goods  industries  benefited 
least  from  investment  and  recovered  only  slowly  and  this  weakness, 
coupled  with  the  deplorable  state  of  the  country’s  agriculture  and  a  serious 
housing  shortage,  depressed  the  standard  of  living.1  Towards  the  middle 
of  1952  the  general  rise  in  production  was  halted  by  the  beginnings  of  an 
economic  recession  which  continued  into  and  grew  during  1953,  industrial 
expansion  during  the  first  six  months  of  that  year  being  5  per  cent,  below 
that  for  the  same  period  in  1952,  although  the  equipment  and  manpower 
available  should  have  sufficed  to  achieve  an  increase  of  5  per  cent. 

France’s  foreign  trade  had  deteriorated  during  1952.  A  deficit  of 
339,000  million  francs  in  1951  increased  to  413,530  million  francs.  There 
was,  however,  an  improvement  in  1953,  caused  by  a  restriction  of 
12  per  cent,  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  in  exports.2 
France’s  deficit  with  the  dollar  area  was  covered  by  American  aid,  off¬ 
shore  purchases  and  the  expenditure  of  American  forces  in  France,  and 
its  trade  with  Great  Britain  yielded  a  surplus.  Trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
sterling  area,  however,  was  carried  on  at  a  loss  and  rises  in  the  prices  of 
raw  materials  more  than  doubled  the  French  deficit  with  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Malaya  and  Pakistan,  while  imports  of  crude  oil  from  'Iraq  and 
Kuwait,  to  which  France  exported  nothing,  were  in  1952  five  times  as 
high  as  in  1949. 3  Restrictions  imposed  in  1951  and  1952  on  imports  into 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  reduced  French 
exports  to  these  countries  by  one-quarter,4  the  French  surplus  with  Great 
Britain  falling  from  76,000  million  francs  in  1951  to  25,000  million  in 
1 952. 5  Since  France  was  an  importer  of  raw  materials  and  an  exporter  of 
finished  and  luxury  goods,  it  could  not  reduce  its  imports  beyond  a  certain 
point  but  at  the  same  time  it  could  neither  pay  for  them  by  foreign  trade 
nor  obtain  them  from  its  own  overseas  territories.6 

1  The  second  plan,  covering  the  five  years  1953-7,  gave  first  priority  to  agriculture  and  housing 
and  aimed  at  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  national  income  by  1957  and  a  rise  of  17  per  cent, 
in  standards  of  living:  Le  Monde,  31  March  and  6  November  1953. 

2  L’ Anne'e  Politique  1953,  p.  135. 

3  Imports  of  oil  alone  accounted  for  43  per  cent,  of  the  French  deficit  with  the  sterling  area 
in  1 95 2  -  The  increased  quantities  of  oil  were  needed  for  French  refineries,  whose  expansion  was 
one  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  Monnet  Plan. 

4  Neue  Ziinher  Pjeitung,  29  January  1953. 

5  For  French  misgivings  about  British  economic  policy,  the  visit  of  French  Ministers  to  London 
in  January,  and  the  relaxation  of  British  restrictions  in  March,  see  below,  p.  106. 

6  France  dumped  exports  in  the  overseas  territories.  As  French  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
declined,  exports  to  the  French  Union  increased,  rising  from  26  per  cent,  of  all  French  exports 
in  1950  to  42  per  cent,  in  1952.  Thus,  while  the  total  of  French  exports  rose  by  one-third  between 
1 950  and  1 952,  60  per  cent,  of  this  increase  was  absorbed  by  the  overseas  territories  and  therefore 
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Thus  M.  Mayer,  taking  office  in  January  1953,  was  faced  with  a  series 
o  economic  pioblems,  some  of  which — the  huge  budget  and  trade  deficits 
and  the  empty  treasury  pointed  to  a  policy  of  austerity,  and  others — 
declining  industrial  activity  and  growing  unemployment — to  public 
spending.  M.  Mayer  tried  to  take  a  middle  road.  He  decided  to  hold  up 
government  expenditure  to  the  value  of  about  80,000  million  francs  at 
least  until  the  extent  of  American  aid  should  become  known,  but  to  in¬ 
crease  government  spending  in  certain  other  directions.  This  relance  of 
the  economy  was  to  be  accompanied  by  measures  of  a  more  fundamental 
nature  such  as  the  reform  and  simplification  of  the  social  security  and 
fiscal  systems  and  improvements  in  agricultural  production.  The  first 
two  of  these  M.  Mayer,  like  M.  Pinay  before  him,  hoped  to  effect  by 
getting  the  Assembly  to  pass  lois  cadres  or  enabling  laws,  which  might  be 
implemented  by  decree.  For  immediate  purposes  he  borrowed  50,000 
million  francs  from  the  Bank  of  France,1  and  he  then  turned  to  the  budget. 
By  recasting  the  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1953  ar*d  by 
taking  into  account  inter  alia  the  blocking  of  the  80,000  million  francs, 
he  reduced  M.  Pinay’s  estimated  deficit  of  615,000  million  to  567,000 
million  francs,  and  having  dropped  the  unpopular  tax  on  alcohol,  he 
secured  on  28  January  a  large  majority  in  the  Assembly  for  a  budget  which 
barely  differed  from  M.  Pinay’s.2  The  Assembly  enacted  at  the  same  time 
lois  cadres  to  facilitate  a  reform  by  decree  of  the  social  security  and  fiscal 
systems.3 

The  policy  of  relance  was  pursued  by  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and 
Economics,  schemes  for  agricultural  reform  were  put  under  way,  and 
despite  rumours  of  impending  devaluation  and  economic  recession,  the 
economic  and  financial  situation  appeared  to  be  comparatively  well  in 
hand,  when  the  Assembly  was  thrown  into  consternation  and  indignation 
by  the  news,  presented  after  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on 
24  March  and  only  a  few  hours  before  M.  Mayer  was  due  to  leave  for 
Washington,  that  the  government  urgently  needed  a  further  loan  of 
80,000  million  francs  from  the  Bank  of  France,  and  that  M.  Mayer  would 
resign  instead  of  going  to  Washington  if  the  Assembly  did  not  give  its 
approval.  The  government’s  case  was  that  the  effects  of  the  big  budget 

did  nothing  to  redress  the  balance  of  payments  or  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  export 
industries:  The  Statist, n  February  1953. 

1  Of  this  amount,  half  was  to  be  a  permanent  advance  entailing  a  rise  in  the  limit  on  such 
advances  by  25,000  million  francs  to  200,000  million  francs,  the  other  half  a  temporary  loan, 
repayable  in  three  months’  time.  An  agreement  to  this  effect  was  concluded  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Bank  of  France,  and  approved  by  the  Assembly  on  22  January:  Financial  Times, 
22  January  1953;  The  Times,  23  January  1953. 

2  See  Le  Monde,  22  January  1953  for  a  detailed  comparison  between  the  two  budgets. 

3  Detailed  proposals  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  on  10  March  and  20  June.  They 
would  become  law  on  1  June  1953  and  1  January  1954  unless  decrees  to  that  effect  were  amended 
or  rejected  before  those  dates:  Le  Monde,  30  January  1953. 
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deficit  for  1952  were  now  making  themselves  felt,  that  there  had  been  no 
reserves  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,1  that  certain  payments 
due  in  1952  had  been  left  over  until  the  beginning  of  1953,  that  the  early 
passage  of  the  budget  through  the  Assembly  had  encouraged  government 
departments  to  spend  more  and  sooner  than  usual,  that  local  authorities 
also  had  incurred  exceptionally  high  expenditure  in  anticipation  of  the 
municipal  elections,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  relance  was  incompatible 
with  the  reduction  of  expenditure  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  Minister  of 
Finance,  M.  Maurice  Bourges-Maunoury,  told  the  Assembly  that  in  view 
of  the  approaching  parliamentary  recess  the  government  had  to  secure 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  its  commitments  during  the  next  months,  but  he 
promised  that  there  would  be  radical  reforms  after  the  return  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  from  Washington.2  After  a  heated  debate,  in 
which  both  M.  Mendes-France  and  M.  Paul  Reynaud  advocated  con¬ 
stitutional  reforms  enabling  the  executive  to  impose  taxes  by  decree,3  the 
Assembly  approved  the  government’s  convention  with  the  Bank  of  France4 
and  M.  Mayer  and  M.  Bourges-Maunoury  left  for  Washington  at  2  a.m. 
It  was  widely  felt  that  the  Prime  Minister  owed  the  Assembly’s  compliance 
to  the  imminence  of  his  departure  and  that  he  had  purposely  left  the 
announcement  to  the  last  minute — a  manoeuvre  which  added  nothing  to 
his  personal  popularity  or  to  his  government’s  prestige. 

With  M.  Mayer  to  Washington  went  MM.  Bidault,  Bourges-Maunoury 
and  Letourneau,5  anxious  to  obtain  more  American  aid,  especially  in 
Indo-China,  and  aware  of  mounting  American  impatience  with  France 
for  failing  to  ratify  the  European  defence  treaty6  or  to  grant  complete 
independence  to  the  Associated  States  in  Indo-China.7  The  French 
Ministers  pledged  their  country  to  do  its  utmost  to  beat  the  communists  in 
Indo-China  and  expounded  plans  prepared  by  the  French  High  Com¬ 
mand;  American  Ministers  promised  to  study  these  plans  with  a  view  to 
giving  material  and  financial  support.8  M.  Bourges-Maunoury  signed 
orders  for  off-shore  purchases  to  the  value  of  $230  million,9  but  on  his 
return  he  announced  that  the  government  would  have  to  postpone  repay- 

1  On  8  January  the  treasury’s  resources  were  1,100  million  francs.  By  5  March  they  had 
shrunk  to  700  million,  and  on  20  March,  when  the  first  quarter’s  bills  were  awaiting  settlement, 
they  were  still  only  10,000  million  francs:  Le  Monde,  2  May  1953. 

2  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  25  March  1953,  pp.  2244-5. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  2248-51  and  2251-2  respectively. 

4  Ibid.  p.  2262.  Its  Finance  Committee  had  voted  against  it. 

5  The  last  was  Minister  for  the  Associated  States. 

6  See  above,  p.  68.  ’See  below,  p.  279. 

8  For  the  communique  issued  on  28  March,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  April  1953, 
pp.  491-2;  New  York  Times,  29  March  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  P-  467.  The 
French  Ministers  went  on  to  Ottawa.  For  a  communique  of  30  March,  see  Le  Monde,  1  April 
1953- 

9  Le  Monde,  5-6  April  1953.  Washington  had  designed  to  place  orders  to  the  value  of  $255 
million.  The  balance  of  $25  million  was  to  be  given  as  economic  aid. 
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ment  of  the  recent  loan  of  80,000  million  francs.1  M.  Bourges-Maunoury 
said  that  the  renewal  of  the  loan  would  be  accompanied  by  measures 
designed  to  ensure  financial  recovery,  and  the  Bank  of  France  made 
renewal  contingent  on  such  measures  being  taken.2  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  24  April  the  full  gravity  of 
the  situation  became  apparent.  The  government  had  under-estimated 
public  expenditure  by  134,000  million  francs  and  over-estimated  receipts 
by  103,000  million,  so  that  the  estimated  budget  deficit  for  1953  was 
no  longer  567,000  million  but  804,000  million  francs.3  Further,  a 
deficit  of  29,441  million  francs  on  foreign  trade  in  March  was  the  largest 
monthly  deficit  since  the  previous  July.4  Short-term  and  long-term 
projects  for  reform  were  made  public  on  8  May.  The  government  hoped 
during  the  current  year  to  achieve  economies  of  100,000  million  francs — - 
three-quarters  by  cutting  expenditure  and  one-quarter  by  raising  addi¬ 
tional  revenue.  The  cuts  in  expenditure  were  to  be  divided  between 
defence  (31,000  million  francs),  subsidies  (20,000  million  francs)  and 
administrative  expenses  (24,000  million  francs),  and  the  increased  revenue 
was  to  be  provided  by  a  variety  of  new  taxes,  among  them  one  on  heavy 
lorries,  and  a  rise  in  the  tax  on  alcohol.5  This  last  inflammable  pro¬ 
posal  was  to  be  accompanied  by  measures  to  combat  alcoholism  and  by 
the  ending  of  the  government’s  purchase  of  surplus  alcohol.6  Public 
expenditure  in  1954  was  to  be  limited  to  the  level  of  the  reduced  expendi¬ 
ture  for  1 953, 7  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  a  series  of  administrative 
reforms  would  be  introduced  which  would  within  four  years  reduce 
administrative  expenses  to  their  1938  level  and  save  at  least  120,000 
million  francs.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  proposals,  the  government 
required  certain  special  powers. 

On  13  May  M.  Mayer,  M.  Bourges-Maunoury  and  M.  Jean-Moreau, 
the  Minister  of  the  Budget,  explained  their  proposals  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  which  voted  against  a  grant  of  special  powers 
and  against  new  taxes  on  lorries,  petrol  and  alcohol,  and  referred  the 
government’s  proposals  on  anti-alcoholism  to  a  sub-committee.8  On  the 
previous  day,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Air  had  handed  in  his  resignation 
in  protest  against  a  reduction  in  the  air  estimates.9  The  Federation  Nationale 
des  Transports  Routiers  protested  against  the  tax  on  lorries,  the  Federation 
Nationale  des  Producteurs  de  Fruits  a  Cidre  against  the  increased  tax  on 
alcohol,  the  Federation  de  V Education  Nationale  against  cuts  in  the  education 

1  Financial  Times,  7  April  1953.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  n  April  1953. 

3  Le  Monde,  30  April  and  2  May  1953. 

4  Financial  Times,  13  April  1953.  On  30  March  additional  restrictions  were  imposed  on  imports 

from  O.E.E.C.  countries. 

5  Le  Monde,  9-10  May  and  13  May  1953. 

6  Ibid.  12  and  13  May  1953. 

8  Le  Populaire,  15  May  1953. 
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7  Ibid.  14  May  1953. 

9  Le  Monde,  21  May  1953. 
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budget,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  against  cuts  in  the  budget 
for  the  overseas  territories  and  against  proposed  administrative  changes.1 
When  debate  was  opened  in  the  Assembly  on  18  May  the  rapporteur  general 
of  the  Finance  Committee  supported  the  proposals  and  each  of  the 
rapporteurs  of  the  other  relevant  parliamentary  committees  supported  the 
proposals  in  general  but  rejected  the  sections  applicable  to  his  committee.2 
In  the  debate  few  of  the  government’s  proposals  were  left  uncriticized. 
M.  Pierre  Cot  said  that  the  proposals  alarmed  everybody  from  alcohol 
producers  to  civil  servants,  but  would  be  only  a  drop  in  an  ocean,  reducing 
by  a  mere  100,000  million  francs  a  budget  deficit  of  800,000  million  and 
public  expenditure  of  nearly  4,000,000  million.3  M.  Cot  went  on  to  assert 
that  the  root  of  the  trouble  was  the  war  in  Indo-China  and  the  only 
remedy  negotiation  with  the  Viet  Minh.  Coming  from  M.  Cot  this 
statement  was  no  surprise,  but  socialists,  radicals  and  members  of  the 
M.R.P.  were  beginning  to  take  the  same  view,4  and  M.  Edgar  Faure  said 
that  France  must  make  up  its  mind  whether  the  Indo-Chinese  war  was 
still  a  French  concern  or  whether  it  had  become  an  international  one:  if 
the  former,  the  answer  was  negotiation;  if  the  latter,  there  was  no  reason 
why  France  should  continue  to  provide  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
and  all  the  manpower.5 

In  the  face  of  so  much  criticism  M.  Mayer  expressed  his  readiness  to 
abandon  or  amend  his  unpopular  tax  proposals,  but  made  the  granting 
of  special  powers  a  question  of  confidence.  He  insisted  that  the  alarm 
expressed  on  this  point  was  unjustified,  since  he  was  asking  only  for  strictly 
limited  powers,  which  were  indispensable  if  economies  were  to  be  made.6 
His  fate  depended  on  the  U.R.A.S.,7  which  had  been  supporting  the 
government  but  was  unwilling  to  grant  special  powers  to  a  Cabinet  in 
which  it  was  not  represented.  After  negotiation  with  M.  Mayer  the 
parliamentary  leader  of  the  U.R.A.S.,  M.  Andre  Diethelm,  announced 
that  his  party  would  not  vote  to  grant  special  powers  to  a  government 
without  a  coherent  programme  or  an  adequate  majority,8  and  on  2 1  May 

1  Le  Monde,  17-18  May  1953;  Le  Populaire,  18  and  21  May  1953.  All  these  bodies  were  able  to 
make  their  influence  felt  in  the  Assembly,  dubbed  by  one  French  newspaper  the  ‘Chamber  of 
Interests’:  Le  Figaro,  18  May  1953. 

2  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  19  May  1953,  pp.  2710-17.  The  Committees  were  those  for  Finance, 
Transport,  Industry  and  Overseas  Territories. 

3  Ibid.  20  May,  pp.  2771-5.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  19  May  1953. 

5  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  22  May,  pp.  2820-4.  6  Ibid.  20  May  1953,  pp.  2791-6. 

7  Union  Republicaine  d’ Action  Sociale.  It  was  the  larger  (81  seats  in  the  Assembly)  of  the  two 

pieces  into  which  the  gaullist  R.P.F.  had  split  in  the  previous  year,  when  a  minority — Action 
Republicaine  et  Sociale  (A.R.S.,  34  seats) — decided  to  support  M.  Pinay’s  government.  In  1953 

the  A.R.S.  joined  M.  Mayer’s  government  and  the  U.R.A.S.  supported  M.  Mayer  until  it 
overthrew  him. 

8  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  22  May  1953,  pp.  2816-17.  Another  member  of  the  U.R.A.S., 
M.  Louis  Vallon,  referred  to  the  ‘bluff  of  the  relance’,  whose  only  achievements  he  held  to  be 
loans  from  the  Bank  of  France:  ibid.  20  May  1953,  pp.  2767-8. 
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the  government  was  defeated  by  328  votes  to  244.  When  the  decision  of 
the  U.R.A.S.  was  already  known,  M.  Mayer  spoke  again1  to  accuse  the 
Assembly  of  giving  yet  another  demonstration  of  that  political  instability 
which  discredited  the  regime  throughout  the  country  and  France  through¬ 
out  the  world.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  alternative  majority  or 
programme  to  his,  but  only  general  approval  for  his  policy  together  with 
the  refusal  to  let  him  put  it  into  practice,  and  he  prophesied  renewed 
inflation,  strikes  and  financial  chaos  which  would  bring  the  country  back 
to  where  it  had  been  in  1947  but  this  time  without  a  Marshall  Plan  to 
rescue  it. 

There  followed  an  interregnum  of  more  than  a  month,  during  which  the 
Assembly  refused  to  endorse  four  prospective  Prime  Ministers  nominated 
by  the  President.  The  principal  parties  excluded  from  M.  Mayer’s 
government  were  the  communists,  socialists  and  U.R.A.S.,  which  held 
between  them  319  seats  in  an  Assembly  of  626.  The  communists  and  a 
few  fellow-travellers  were  unswervingly  hostile.  The  socialists  had  sup¬ 
ported  some  measures  and  opposed  others.  The  U.R.A.S.  expressed  its 
willingness  to  join  a  new  coalition.  A  conservative  party,  it  had  points  of 
contact  with  the  parties  of  the  right  and  the  centre,  but  it  was  opposed  to 
the  European  Defence  Community.  The  M.R.P.,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
determined  not  to  join  a  government  which  would  not  pursue  the  foreign 
policy  of  M.  Schuman  and  M.  Bidault,2  and  it  seemed  therefore  impossible 
to  construct  a  new  coalition  including  the  U.R.A.S.  without  driving  out 
the  M.R.P.,  which  had  more  seats  (89)  in  the  Assembly  than  the  U.R.A.S. 
(81).  Yet  if  a  new  government  were  to  have  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  its 
predecessor,  it  must  include  either  the  gaullists  or  the  socialists.  The 
socialists,  who  had  been  in  no  government  since  that  of  M.  Queuille  which 
fell  in  July  1951,  had  104  seats  in  the  Assembly  and  were  the  largest  of  the 
groups  which  had  combined  to  defeat  M.  Mayer.  For  this  reason  M. 
Auriol  began  by  inviting  M.  Guy  Mollet  to  form  a  government.  As  had 
been  generally  expected,  M.  Mollet  refused.3  The  President  thereupon 
took  the  unusual  step  of  issuing  a  statement,  saying  that  he  had  appealed 
to  M.  Mollet  to  join  a  democratic,  social  and  national  government  and, 
following  his  refusal,  had  urged  him  to  persuade  his  party  to  refrain  from 
preventing  the  formation  of  a  government  with  a  majority  lest  ‘by 
joining  another  opposition  party  whose  motives  were  known’  it  rendered 
the  functioning  of  democratic  government  impossible.4  M.  Mollet  also 
issued  a  statement,  explaining  that  a  socialist  administration  would  imply 
a  complete  reversal  of  policy,  including  the  readjustment  of  wages, 


1  Ibid.  22  May  1953,  pp.  2826-7. 

2  See  a  resolution  passed  at  a  congress  of  the  party  on  25  May:  L'Annee  Politique  1953, 
p.  484. 

3  Le  Populaire,  25  May  1953. 


4  Ibid. 
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freezing  of  prices,  a  new  policy  of  investment,  negotiation  with  the  Viet 
Minh  and  in  Tunisia  the  replacement  of  a  large  number  of  officials; 
while  the  socialists  would  clearly  have  to  take  over  the  leadership  of  the 
government  as  soon  as  the  Assembly  was  ready  to  abandon  its  present 
policy,  the  moment  for  this  had  not  yet  arrived.1  M.  Auriol  turned 
from  left  to  right  and  next  asked  M.  Diethelm  to  form  a  government. 
M.  Diethelm,  after  consulting  General  de  Gaulle,  also  refused,2  and 
M.  Auriol  issued  a  second  statement  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
neither  of  the  two  parties  whose  joint  votes  had  overthrown  the  last 
government  was  able  to  find  majorities  for  an  alternative  policy.3 

M.  Auriol  passed  over  the  communists  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
‘non-national’4  and  applied  next  to  M.  Paul  Reynaud,  seventy-five-year-old 
leader  of  the  Independent  Republicans.  M.  Reynaud  accepted  at  once 
and  decided  that  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  he  would  present 
himself  to  the  Assembly  on  the  following  day,  dispensing  with  the  usual 
routine  of  prior  consultation  with  party  leaders.5  On  27  May,  therefore, 
a  week  after  the  fall  of  M.  Mayer’s  government,  M.  Reynaud  delivered 
his  investiture  speech,  which  created  a  tremendous  stir.6  M.  Reynaud 
began  with  a  review  of  the  economic  and  financial  situation,  producing 
facts  and  figures  to  show  how  far  France  had  fallen  behind  its  European 
neighbours  in  almost  every  field.  He  reminded  deputies  that  a  few  weeks 
earlier  a  severe  financial  crisis  had  been  averted  only  through  special 
American  aid,7  and  claimed  that  the  French  economic  system  was  really  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  being  a  capitalist  economy  which  failed  to  accept 
free  competition,  the  first  rule  of  capitalism.  On  foreign  affairs  M. 
Reynaud  said  merely  that  he  considered  Great  Britain’s  position  in  the 
Commonwealth  to  be  not  incompatible  with  close  association  with  France, 
that  he  was  ‘attached’  to  the  European  Defence  Community,  and  that  the 
French  burden  in  Indo-China  must  be  lightened  by  reinforcement  of 
the  native  armies.  He  hinted  that  France  might  be  prepared  to  recognize 
the  Chinese  government  in  return  for  the  end  of  Chinese  help  to  the  Viet 
Minh.  He  asserted  that  France  was  more  in  need  of  reforms  than  in  1789 
and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  anything  a  government  must  have  time 
in  office,  and  that  therefore  the  constitution  should  be  revised  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  automatic  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  if  a  government  were 
overthrown  within  eighteen  months  of  taking  office.  M.  Reynaud  re¬ 
minded  deputies  that  in  Great  Britain  Parliament  was  dissolved  every 

1  Le Populaire,  25  May  1953.  2  Combat,  26  May  1953. 

3  Ibid.  M.  Diethelm  issued  a  statement  of  gaullist  aims,  which  called  for  such  controversial 

innovations  as  workers’  participation  in  profits  and  a  complete  revision  of  French  policy  in 
Europe:  Le  Monde,  27  May  1953. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  26  May  1953.  s  The  Times,  27  May  1953. 

6  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  28  May  1953,  pp.  2846-50. 

7  With  regard  to  the  French  deficit  with  the  E.P.U.:  see  above,  p.  74,  n.  3. 
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time  a  government  was  defeated,  adding  that  there  was  nothing  the 
Assembly  could  teach  the  British  about  democracy.  Great  Britain  had  had 
two  Prime  Ministers  in  thirteen  years  and  the  U.S.A.  three  Presidents  in 
twenty.  M.  Reynaud  declared  that  he  would  not  humiliate  France  by 
going  to  the  impending  three-Power  conference  at  Bermuda,  if  his  British 
and  American  colleagues  would  wonder  whether  he  would  still  be  in  office 
in  a  fortnight’s  time.  He  announced  that  he  had  already  tabled  a  motion 
for  the  necessary  constitutional  revision  and  would  refuse  to  form  a  govern¬ 
ment  until  it  was  approved. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  deputies  had  so  abruptly  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  reality,  and  the  speech,  its  effects  enhanced  by  M.  Reynaud’s 
prestige  and  personality,  gave  a  jolt  to  opinion  inside  and  outside  the 
Assembly.  It  was  widely  believed1  that  this,  rather  than  investiture,  had 
been  M.  Reynaud’s  principal  object,  and  that  he  had  spoken  more  to  the 
country  than  to  the  Assembly,  not  really  expecting  a  majority.  His 
insistence  on  constitutional  revision,  coupled  with  his  failure  to  make  any 
other  concrete  proposals,  militated  against  his  chances  of  success  and  he 
failed  by  38  votes  to  secure  the  requisite  majority.2 

Having  failed  to  find  a  Prime  Minister  of  the  right,  the  left  or  the  right 
centre,  the  President  next  tried  a  candidate  of  the  left  centre,  M.  Pierre 
Mendes-France  of  the  Radical  Socialist  Party,  whose  economic  and 
financial  policies  might  be  acceptable  to  the  socialists  and  who  had  recently 
advocated  a  policy  of  negotiation  in  Indo-China.3  On  29  May  M.  Mendes- 
France  agreed  to  seek  investiture  and  he  presented  himself  to  the  Assembly 
on  3  June.4  Like  M.  Reynaud  he  began  his  speech  with  a  review  of  French 
internal  and  external  difficulties,  and  went  on  to  expound  the  theory, 
already  associated  with  his  name,  that  there  were  not  separate  crises  of  the 
finances,  the  economy,  the  French  Union  and  French  diplomacy,  but 
that  all  these  were  different  aspects  of  one  single  crisis  for  which  there  was 
only  one  remedy:  gouverner,  c’est  choisir.  France  was  attempting  to  do  more 
things  than  its  economic,  financial  and  military  strength  permitted;  it 
must  make  up  its  mind  which  things  were  more  important  and  give  up 
the  others.  For  M.  Mendes-France  the  things  to  be  given  up  were  high 
military  expenditure  and  the  war  against  the  Viet  Minh.  He  claimed  that 
French  expenditure  on  rearmament  was  100,000  million  francs  higher 
than  the  Three  Wise  Men  had  recommended  and  must  be  cut,  and  he  said 
that  the  French  representative  at  Bermuda  should  present  his  American 
and  British  colleagues  with  precise  plans  for  ending  the  war  in  Indo-China. 
On  economics  and  finance  he  spoke  of  full  employment,  planned  invest- 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  29  May  1953;  Le  Figaro,  3  June  1953. 

2  314  votes  were  needed.  276  deputies  voted  for  him,  235  against  him,  and  109  abstained: 
Le  Monde,  29  May  1953. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  30  May  1953. 

4  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  4  June  1953,  pp.  2906-12. 
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ment,  housing,  fiscal  reform  and  security  for  the  working  man.  France 
must  eventually  become  an  exporter  of  agricultural  produce,  and  invest¬ 
ment  must  therefore  be  directed  primarily  towards  agriculture;  invest¬ 
ment  in  industry  must  be  concentrated  on  the  export  industries  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  price  of  French  exports.  The  framework  of  the  social 
security  system  would  remain  unchanged  but  certain  details  needed  to  be 
changed.  The  government  would  take  firm  measures  to  deal  with  the 
housing  shortage  and  would  pursue  a  policy  of  full  employment.  M. 
Mendes-France  agreed  with  M.  Reynaud  on  the  desirability  of  constitu¬ 
tional  revision  but  considered  that  it  should  be  postponed  for  a  time  because 
of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  that  meanwhile  the  executive  must  be 
granted  certain  powers  to  act  by  decree.  He  proposed  that  the  government 
should  prepare  a  programme  of  reforms  and  submit  it  to  the  Assembly; 
once  approved,  the  programme  might  be  put  into  force  by  decree,  although 
it  would  ultimately  require  parliamentary  ratification.  M.  Mendes- 
France  claimed  that  this  plan,  which  left  the  final  decision  with  the 
Assembly,  was  totally  different  from  the  unpopular  decree  laws  of  the 
pre-war  years.  M.  Mendes-France  proposed  to  improve  the  atmosphere 
in  North  Africa  and  to  begin  friendly  talks  about  self-government.  In 
foreign  affairs  he  decried  France’s  excessive  economic  dependence  on  the 
U.S.A.  as  bad  for  all  concerned.  He  asserted  that  NATO  could  function 
effectively  only  so  long  as  nations  had  healthy  relationships  with  one 
another  which,  where  France  and  the  U.S.A.  were  concerned,  was  not  so; 
and  that,  while  officially  France  ranked  among  the  great  Powers,  this 
could  not  in  practice  be  the  case  while  it  depended  on  foreign  aid  to  settle 
its  accounts  and  on  gifts  to  equip  its  army  and  while  it  was  fighting  a  war 
of  which  half  the  cost  was  borne  by  a  foreign  Power.  He  expressly  con¬ 
demned  neutralism  and  said  that  France  must  have  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy.  Policy  in  Europe  should  be  based  on  the  closest  possible  association 
with  Great  Britain,  the  two  countries,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  found 
a  European  Community  based  on  vast  overseas  territories,  ought  to  consult 
together  every  day  and  on  every  thing.  He  would  ask  the  Assembly  to 
ratify  the  Euiopean  defence  treaty,  but  not  before  October  and  after  the 
treaty’s  shortcomings  had  been  discussed  at  Bermuda.  He  also  promised 
that,  while  he  would  make  ratification  a  question  of  confidence,  he  would 
not  make  use  of  his  right  under  article  51  of  the  constitution  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  should  the  treaty  be  rejected  by  an  absolute  majority.1  He 
ended  by  declaring  that  his  policy  was  one  whole  and  must  be  accepted 
or  rejected  as  such. 


Article  5 1  of  the  constitution  provided  that  if  two  successive  Prime  Ministers  were  overthrown 
by  an  absolute  majority,  the  Assembly  could  be  dissolved  provided  that  it  had  been  in  session 
for  a  minimum  of  eighteen  months.  AmosJ.  Peaslee:  Constitutions  of  Nations  (Concord,  N.H. 
umford  Press,  1950),  vol  11,  p.  15.  Since  M.  Mayer  was  defeated  by  an  absolute  majority,  the 

next  Prime  Minister  would  be  entitled  to  exercise  this  right. 
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M.  Mendes-France  won  over  the  socialists  and  was  supported  also  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  own  party,  the  U.D.S.R.  and  the  M.R.P.  and  by  a 
minority  among  right-wing  parties.  But  he  remained  13  votes  short  of 
the  requisite  majority.1  As  in  the  vote  on  M.  Reynaud  the  socialists  and 
the  communists  alone  voted  as  a  block,  while  other  parties  were  split  be¬ 
tween  a  right  and  a  left  wing. 

After  a  refusal  from  M.  Pinay2  the  lot  fell  on  M.  Bidault,  who  failed  by 
one  vote.  Neither  M.  Pleven  nor  M.  Pinay  could  be  persuaded  to  try  their 
luck3  and  M.  Andre  Marie  was  decisively  rejected  by  the  Assembly.4 
Meanwhile  the  half-yearly  bills  were  becoming  due  for  settlement,  and  the 
country’s  financial  position  was  worse  than  it  had  been  at  the  time  of 
M.  Mayer’s  fall.5  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  asked  that  all 
further  advances  should  be  covered  by  specific  revenue,  as  they  would 
otherwise  endanger  the  stability  of  the  franc  and  risk  renewed  inflation,6 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  government  no  such  commitment  could  be  made 
and  the  Bank  of  France  eventually  agreed  to  advance  another  50,000 
million  francs  and  to  extend  the  loan  of  80,000  million  francs  to  10  July.7 

On  19  June  President  Auriol  called  a  meeting  of  all  former  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  Fourth  Republic  and  all  party  leaders.  He  reminded  them 
that  the  crisis  had  now  lasted  a  month,  that  the  Bermuda  conference  had 
had  to  be  postponed,  that  the  nation’s  accounts  were  due  but  its  coffers 
empty,  and  that  he  had  tried  unsuccessfully  every  possible  combination  of 
political  parties.  He  appealed  for  unity  and  concessions,  and  asked  them 
to  prepare  the  outlines  of  a  common  programme.8  There  was  some  com¬ 
mon  ground.  All  the  four  Prime  Ministers  designate  agreed  that  the 
economic,  administrative  and  fiscal  systems  needed  to  be  drastically  over¬ 
hauled;  that  to  this  end  the  next  government’s  hand  would  have  to  be 
strengthened  by  some  form  of  special  powers  and  that  ultimately  the 
power  of  the  executive  should  be  permanently  strengthened  by  constitu¬ 
tional  revision;  that  at  home  the  new  government’s  main  task  would  be  to 
stimulate  economic  activity  and  increase  productivity,  and  that  to  this 
end  it  would  have  to  adopt  a  policy  of  planned  investment  directed 
primarily  towards  agriculture  and  the  export  industries.  All  four  had  also 
mentioned  the  housing  situation  and  at  least  paid  lip-service  to  a  policy 


1  The  voting  was  301  votes  to  1 1 9  with  191  abstentions:  Le  Monde,  6  June  1953.  See  Le 
Populaire,  5  June  1953  for  socialist  questions  to  M.  Mendes-France  on  economic  and  financial 
matters  ;and  Le  Monde,  5  June  1953,  for  questions  on  foreign  policy,  military  matters  and  Indo- 

China  by  the  parties  of  the  right  and  for  a  second  speech  by  M.  Mendes-France. 

^  Le  Monde,  6  June  1953-  3  Manchester  Guardian,  12  June  1953. 

4  By  272  votes  to  209  with  121  abstentions:  Le  Monde,  20  June  1953.  For  M.  Marie  s  speech 

see  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  19  June  19535  PP-  3°7ch'4>  ,  , 

5  M.  Bourges-Maunoury  told  the  Assembly  on  23  June  that  the  crisis  had  cost  the  country 

100,000  million  francs:  ibid.  24  June  1953)  P-  3n8- 

6  Le  Monde,  17  June  1953.  IblcL  24  June  I953< 

8  Ibid.  20  June  1953. 
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of  full  employment;  and  all  agreed  that  ‘something’  must  be  done  about 
the  situation  in  Indo-China  and  that  this  must  be  discussed  at  Bermuda. 
The  principal  points  of  disagreement  were  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
special  powers  and  of  constitutional  changes;  the  manner  and  extent  of 
reforms  to  the  economy,  the  finances  and  the  administration;  the  nature 
of  the  ‘something’  to  be  done  about  the  war  in  Indo-China;  the  timing  of 
a  grant  of  self-government  for  Tunisia  and  the  conditions  to  be  attached 
to  it;  and  the  questions  whether,  when  and  on  what  conditions  the  Euro¬ 
pean  defence  treaty  should  be  ratified.  The  conference  of  political  leaders 
did  not  achieve  very  much.  The  socialists  opened  the  proceedings  with  a 
programme  which  called  for  full  employment,  a  high  level  of  planned 
investment  and  improved  standards  of  living,  and  announced  that  approval 
of  M.  Mendes-France’s  investiture  proposals  constituted  the  limit  of 
socialist  concessions.1  When  M.  Reynaud  proposed  that  discussion  of  the 
socialist  programme  be  deferred  to  a  later  stage  since  all  were  in  agreement 
with  its  aims,  differing  only  on  the  means  of  bringing  them  about,2  the 
socialists  withdrew  from  the  conference,  saying  that  their  presence  there 
could  no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose.3  The  reduced  conference  agreed 
on  certain  points :  that  all  advances  from  the  Bank  of  France  should  be 
repaid  from  specially  raised  revenue  in  order  to  avoid  inflation;  that  the 
new  government  would  require  special  powers  to  carry  out  reforms,  which 
were  to  include  a  reform  of  the  fiscal  system;  that  the  government  must  do 
its  best  to  stimulate  economic  activity,  create  full  employment,  encourage 
building,  improve  the  system  of  marketing  agricultural  produce,  and 
interest  wage  earners  in  raising  productivity,  and  must  as  soon  as  possible 
take  action  against  illegal  price-fixing;  and  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
find  a  government  so  that  France  might  be  represented  at  Bermuda,  where 
the  problem  of  Indo-China  would  be  discussed.  There  was  no  mention  of 
North  Africa  or  of  the  European  Defence  Community.4 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  M.  Pinay  had  been  mentioned  as  the 
candidate  likeliest  to  win  the  Assembly’s  approval,3  and  for  the  third  time 
in  as  many  weeks  the  President  invited  M.  Pinay  to  seek  investiture.  This 
time  M.  Pinay  said  that  he  had  no  right  to  refuse,  adding,  however,  that 
he  would  not  make  the  attempt  unless  assured  of  the  support  of  both  the 
U.R.A.S.  and  the  M.R.PJ>  But  the  M.R.P.  felt  that  M.  Pinay  was  too 
far  to  the  right  and  that  continued  government  by  the  parties  of  the  right 
and  right  centre  would  drive  the  socialists  into  alliance  with  the  commun¬ 
ists  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  another  Popular  Front,  while  the  U.R.A.S. 

Le  Monde,  21-22  June  1935.  For  a  socialist  statement  issued  on  the  previous  day  see  Le 
Populaire,  22  June  1953. 

2  Le  Monde,  21-22  June  1953. 

3  In  a  letter  to  M.  Reynaud:  Le  Populaire,  22  June  1953. 

4  Le  Figaro,  22  June  1953. 

5  Ibid,  and  Le  Monde,  21— 22  June  1953. 


6  The  Times,  23  June  1953. 
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objected  to  much  of  M.  Pinay’s  economic  and  social  policy  and  to  his 
support  of  the  European  Defence  Community.  Both  parties  therefore 
refused  their  support  and  M.  Pinay  gave  up  the  attempt.1  It  was  expected 
that  the  President’s  next  invitation  would  go  to  M.  Edgar  Faure,  who 
shared  many  of  M.  Mendes-France’s  views  and  was  thought  to  stand  a 
good  chance  of  election  as  Prime  Minister  of  a  government  of  the  left 
centre,2  but  M.  Auriol,  correctly  divining  that  both  the  U.R.A.S.  and  the 
M.R.P.  had  objected  more  to  M.  Pinay  himself  than  to  his  party,  chose 
another  member  of  the  same  party,  M.  Joseph  Laniel.  And  M.  Laniel 
succeeded. 

M.  Laniel  was  an  industrialist  from  Normandy,  representing  an  agricul¬ 
tural  and  wine-growing  constituency.  He  had  held  minor  positions  in  four 
governments  since  1940,  had  a  good  Resistance  record,  and  had  once 
served  as  financial  Under-Secretary  to  M.  Reynaud,  whose  views  he  was 
known  to  share  on  most,  and  especially  on  financial,  questions.3  He  was 
a  good  politician  of  the  second  rank  who  found  favour  with  the  right  and 
centre  at  a  time  when  the  foremost  statesmen  of  France  had  been  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  competing  for  the  first  place  for  over  a  month.  He  began  his 
speech  to  the  Assembly  on  26  June4  by  saying  that  he  would  refrain  from 
making  a  fifth  analysis  of  the  situation  and  would  be  very  brief.  He  said 
that  the  Assembly  would  have  to  pronounce  on  the  European  defence 
treaty,  but  only  after  the  Saar  problem  had  been  settled,  the  additional 
protocols  signed,  and  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  concluded.  Indo- 
China  would  be  discussed  at  Bermuda,  and  France  must  then  strive  to 
end  the  war  by  negotiation.  In  Tunisia  France  must  remain  faithful  to 
its  promise  of  internal  autonomy,  but  moral,  material  and  above  all 
strategic  interests  justified  continued  French  presence  there.  M.  Laniel 
said  that  he  was  in  general  opposed  to  increased  taxation  but  would  impose 
some  additional  taxation  to  provide  revenue  for  repayment  of  the  loans 
from  the  Bank  of  France.  He  hoped  to  bring  about  full  employment  and 
an  expansion  of  economic  activity  by  reform  of  the  administration  and  by 
a  gradual  straightening  out  of  the  economy  rather  than  by  a  freer  credit 
policy,  and  to  this  end  would  fight  the  ‘sclerosis’  of  the  economic  structure 
and  the  multiplication  of  privileges,  would  strive  to  reduce  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  end  tax  abuses,  fight  cartels,  and  generally  put  an  end  to  what 
he  called  the  malthusianism  which  resulted  in  insufficient  French  products 
at  exorbitant  prices.  He  would  also  direct  investment  into  more  profit¬ 
able  channels,  and  especially  towards  agriculture,  with  the  aim  of  making 
France  eventually  an  exporter  instead  of  an  importer  of  food.  He  promised 

1  Ibid.  24  June  1953.  .  .  .  .  ,  ,,  ,  , 

2  Rumour  had  it  that  M.  Faure  was  already  writing  his  investiture  speech:  Manchester 

Guardian,  26  June  1953. 

3  Le  Monde,  25  June  1953. 

4  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  27  June  1953,  pp.  3150-3- 
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to  pursue  a  sound  monetary  policy  and  to  reform  the  fiscal  system,  to 
respect  the  sliding  scale  for  wages  and  the  freedom  to  conclude  wage 
agreements,  and  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  make  arbitration  in  labour  disputes 
compulsory.  To  accomplish  all  this  he  would  require  special  powers, 
but  these  would  not  extend  to  fiscal  matters.  This  was  a  long-term  policy 
and  for  the  time  being  France  must  frankly  recognize  its  dependence  on 
other  countries.  M.  Laniel  ended  by  saying  that  he  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  speedy  and  extensive  constitutional  revision,  especially  to 
the  modification  of  the  investiture  procedure.1  He  was  invested  by  398 
votes  to  206.  He  owed  his  success  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  crisis  was 
now  in  its  thirty-sixth  day  and  the  Assembly  was  glad  to  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  the  burden  of  responsibility  to  a  man  about  whom  it  knew 
little  and  nothing  discreditable.  Moreover,  M.  Laniel,  unlike  M.  Reynaud 
and  M.  Mendes-France,  suggested  nothing  revolutionary,  while  his  pro¬ 
posals  had  nonetheless  been  stronger  and  his  speech  more  forceful  than 
M.  Marie’s. 

M.  Laniel,  the  product  of  a  prolonged  political  crisis,  was  immediately 
faced  with  the  external  problems  of  Germany,2  Indo-China3  and  North 
Africa4  and  at  home  with  the  economic  problems  which  he  inherited  from 

1  A  committee  of  the  Assembly  on  constitutional  reform  recommended  on  1 9  June  two  changes : 
that  an  absolute  majority  should  no  longer  be  necessary  to  secure  investiture;  and  that  the  Prime 
Minister  designate  and  his  Cabinet  should  require  only  one  vote  of  confidence  between  them 
instead  of  two.  All  save  the  communist  and  M.R.P.  members  of  the  committee  voted  in  favour 
of  these  recommendations  and  it  was  therefore  possible  that  they  would  be  approved  by  a 
sufficiently  large  majority— three-fifths  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the  Republic— to 
become  law  without  the  referendum  which  the  constitution  otherwise  required. 

All  four  defeated  candidates  had  obtained  simple  majorities. 

See  above,  pp.  49—69.  3  gee  below,  pp.  279  seqq. 

4  For  an  account  of  the  French  position  in  North  Africa  see  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  263  seqq. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  deprived  of  his  chief  counsellors  after  the  Casablanca  riots  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1952  and  faced  with  the  submission  of  his  brother  sovereign  in  Tunis,  took  the  occasion  of 
M.  Mayer  s  investiture  speech  on  6  January  1953  to  declare  his  readiness  to  resume  negotiations 
with  France  on  projected  constitutional  changes,  and  an  exchange  of  notes  followed:  The  Times 
and  Manchester  Guardian ,  28  January  1953;  Le  Monde,  14  February  and  24  April  1953;  Le  Figaro, 
I4~I5  February  1953.  But  the  Pasha  of  Marrakush  continued  his  attacks  on  the  Sultan  and  in 
May  a  majority  of  the  pashas  and  caids  demanded  the  Sultan’s  deposition:  Le  Monde,  3  January, 
14  February,  30  and  31  May,  1  and  2  June  1953;  U Annee  Politique  1953,  p.  545  (text).  Despite 
a  sharp  reply  from  the  Sultan  {U Annee  Politique  1333,  pp.  545-6— text),  the  Pasha’s  campaign 
continued  publicly,  vigorously  and  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  French  encouragement:  Le 
Monde,  11,  13  and  19  August  1953;  Combat,  2  June  1953;  Le  Populaire,  3  June  1953;  New  York 
Times,  3  June  1953-  A  danger  of  civil  war  was  created  and  the  Sultan  appealed  for  help  against 
his  recalcitrant  subjects:  Le  Monde,  13  August  1953!  L' Annee  Politique  1933,  pp.  547—8  (texts). 
At  this  point  the  Resident-General,  General  Guillaume,  presented  him  with  an  ultimatum 
requiring  his  signature  to  the  contested  decrees  introducing  constitutional  changes  (France: 
Presidence  du  Conseil:  La  Documentation  Frangaise,  Notes  et  etudes  documentaires,  no.  1827,  26 
January  1954)  and  upon  his  compliance  the  French  authorities  appeared  to  be  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  dissident  pashas  from  carrying  out  their  threat  to  proclaim  a  new  sultan;  they 
proclaimed  a  new  Imam  but  desisted  from  their  designs  against  the  Sultan’s  temporal  power: 
Manchester  Guardian,  13,  15,  17  and  18  August  1953;  Observer,  16  August  1953.  Riots  followed, 
and  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha  issued  rival  statements,  the  latter  including  a  threat  to  the  French^ 
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his  predecessors  and  social  and  industrial  problems  which  produced  serious 
strikes. 

The  first  concern  of  the  new  government1  was  to  equip  itself  with 
sufficient  money  to  meet  its  immediate  obligations  and  with  special  powers 
to  act  by  decree.  The  estimated  budget  deficit  for  1953  was  now  about 
700,000  million  francs.2  On  6  July  M.  Laniel  introduced  a  Finance  Bill, 
which  provided  for  a  further  advance  of  110,000  million  francs  from  the 
Bank  of  France,  bringing  the  total  of  the  Bank’s  advances  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  to  240,000  million  francs.  The  loans  were  to  be  repaid 
from  January  1954  onwards,  at  the  rate  of  60,000  million  francs  a  year, 
from  special  revenue  raised  by  increased  taxes  on  petrol,  alcohol  and 
stamps,  these  being  chosen  as  the  taxes  likely  to  have  the  smallest  influence 
on  the  cost  of  living.  The  Bill  also  permitted  the  government  to  issue 
decrees  before  1  October  to  make  economies,  reintroduce  free  competition 
into  industry  and  commerce,  reorganize  transport,  marketing  and  various 
other  branches  of  the  economy  and  the  administration,  and  co-ordinate 
the  social  security  system.  The  resources  saved  would  be  put  to  a  special 
fund  for  economic  development,  primarily  for  housing  and  agriculture.3 

who,  faced  with  very  serious  disorders  on  the  eve  of  an  important  religious  festival,  decided  to 
exile  the  Sultan  to  Corsica  (he  was  later  taken  to  Madagascar):  Le  Figaro,  18  August  and 
4  September  1953;  Combat,  18  August  1953;  Le  Monde,  22  August  1953  (text  of  statement  from 
Quai  d’Orsay) ;  L’Annee  Politique  1953,  pp.  548-9.  The  French  Cabinet  was,  however,  not  united 
and  M.  Francois  Mitterand,  the  Minister  of  State,  later  resigned  in  token  of  his  disapproval  of 
the  measures  taken  in  Morocco  and  of  the  dispatch  to  Tunisia  of  M.  Pierre  Voizard  as  the  new 
Resident-  General . 

In  Tunisia  elections  were  held  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  which  the  Bey  had  been  forced 
to  sign  at  the  end  of  1952.  In  Tunis  itself  a  boycott  and  intimidation  (including  assassination) 
reduced  the  poll  to  8-8  per  cent,  of  qualified  Tunisians  but  elsewhere  the  poll  was  as  high  as 
87  per  cent.:  Le  Figaro,  5  May  1953;  Le  Monde,  12  May  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  4  May  1953. 
Upon  his  appointment  as  Prime  Minister  M.  Laniel  was  vague  but  not  unsympathetic  about 
Tunisia  ( Combat ,  27-28  June  1953)  and  the  New  Dastur  issued  a  conciliatory  statement  (New 
Fork  Times,  1  July  1953),  but  the  assassination  on  1  July  of  the  Bey’s  cousin  and  heir,  who  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  evince  pro-French  sympathies  ( The  Times,  2  July  and  3  January  1953), 
and  repercussions  in  Tunisia  of  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  increased  tension  and 
disorder.  In  September  the  Resident-General,  M.  Jean  de  Hautecloque,  whose  relations  with 
the  Bey  were  bad,  was  replaced  by  M.  Voizard,  who  had  served  previously  in  North  Africa  and 
was  regarded  as  close  to  Marshal  Juin  (for  M.  Voizard’s  statement  on  arriving  in  Tunisia  see 
Le  Monde,  27-28  September  1953 — text).  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  emergency  measures 
taken  by  the  French  to  repress  disorders  were  somewhat  relaxed. 

1  In  the  new  Cabinet  M.  Bidault  remained  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  M.  Letourneau  was  dropped 
and  the  Ministry  for  the  Associated  States,  created  in  1950  (see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  435,  n.  3), 
was  abolished.  The  U.R.A.S.  received  three  posts  at  the  expense  of  the  radicals,  who  were 
compensated  by  the  appointment  of  M.  Faure  to  the  amalgamated  Ministries  of  Finance, 
Economics  and  the  Budget  and  of  M.  Queuille  as  a  deputy  Prime  Minister.  Also  deputy  Prime 
Ministers  were  M.  Pierre-Henri  Teitgen  and  M.  Reynaud — who  was  expected  to  be  the  power 
behind  the  throne. 

2  M.  Mayer  had  reduced  expenditure  of  3,800,000  million  francs  by  112  million,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  American  aid  had  added  173,000  million  francs  to  the  estimated  receipts  of  2,907,000 
million:  Le  Monde,  7  July  1953- 

3  Ibid,  and  The  Times,  9  July  1953- 
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The  Assembly  approved  the  Bill  on  8  July  by  314  votes  to  267,  restoring 
the  tax  on  petrol,  which  its  Finance  Committee  had  rejected.1  The  Council 
of  the  Republic  deleted  all  the  new  taxes  on  10  July,  but  the  Assembly 
restored  them  on  the  following  day.  Soon  afterwards  the  Assembly  went 
into  recess. 

During  the  parliamentary  recess  M.  Laniel  published  three  sets  of 
decrees,  the  first  of  which  transformed  discontents  into  serious  strikes.  The 
causes  of  these  strikes,  for  which  the  decrees  provided  the  occasion, 
were  various.  There  was  a  general  background  of  economic  and  social 
discontent  among  the  poorer  classes.  There  was  distrust  of  a  succession 
of  right-wing  governments  and  their  policies.  There  was  hostility  to  the 
very  idea  of  government  by  decree.  And  finally  there  were  the  decrees 
themselves.  Wages  had  been  stationary  since  1951  (the  minimum  wage 
was  20,000  francs  a  month),  while  prices  had  risen  and  hours  of  work  had 
fallen,  but  the  official  cost-of-living  index  had  not  gone  up  enough  to  start 
the  automatic  rise  in  wages  which  was  provided  by  the  sliding  wage  scale 
introduced  by  M.  Pinay.  The  accuracy  of  the  index  as  a  reflection  of  the 
cost  of  living  was  widely  questioned.  Declining  economic  activity  pro¬ 
duced  under-employment,  so  that  many  workers  were  not  even  receiving 
the  minimum  wage.2  Housing  shortages  added  to  the  discontent,  which 
was  directed  against  right-wing  governments,  which  all  showed  a  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  raise  wages,  and  against  the  Assembly,  which  had  given 
an  unparalleled  demonstration  of  ineffectiveness  after  the  resignation  of 
M.  Mayer.  There  had  been  strikes  earlier  in  the  year3  and  demands  for 
higher  wages  and  for  the  summoning  of  the  High  Commission  for  Collec¬ 
tive  Bargaining  ( Commission  Supe'rieure  des  Conventions  Collectives)  to  consider 
the  minimum  wage,4  but  since  the  summer  holiday  months  were  usually 
a  period  of  industrial  peace,  M.  Laniel  may  have  expected  six  to  eight 
weeks’  respite  in  which  to  formulate  and  announce  his  reforms.  Things, 
however,  turned  out  otherwise.  Decree  powers,  especially  when  granted 
to  a  government  of  the  right,  were  as  unpopular  with  trade  unions  as  they 

1  The  Times,  9  July  1953. 

2  The  number  of  under-employed,  i.e.  those  working  less  than  40  hours  a  week,  reached 
355,000  in  the  summer  of  1953.  Unemployment  also  rose  in  the  winter  1952-3,  but  remained 
negligible  in  comparison  with  other  European  countries:  Le  Monde,  11-12  October  1953. 

3  The  most  serious  occurred  in  the  Renault  works,  lasted  a  month  and  affected  37,000  workers. 
It  began  on  15  April  and  was  supported  by  all  unions.  The  strikers  demanded  an  increase  in 
the  hourly  wage  rate,  payment  for  unemployed  days  (loss  of  wages  through  under-employment 
was  said  to  amount  at  times  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  wage),  three  weeks  paid  holiday  a  year, 
and  the  convening  of  the  High  Commission  on  Collective  Bargaining.  Work  was  resumed  on 
13  May  after  the  management  had  agreed  to  return  to  a  minimum  working  week  of  48  hours: 
Le  Monde, 17,  26-27  and  28  April  and  7,  8  and  13  May  1953.  There  were  also  strikes  in  the  rail¬ 
ways,  Paris  transport,  gas,  electricity,  the  post,  the  social  security  service,  the  docks,  television 
Air  France  and  the  merchant  navy. 

4  Governments  were  reluctant  to  summon  the  Commission,  since  it  was  expected  to  recom¬ 
mend  an  increase. 
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were  with  the  Assembly  (M.  Mayer’s  request  for  special  powers  had  caused 
strikes)1  and  M.  Laniel  had  no  sooner  got  what  he  wanted  from  the 
Assembly  than  trouble  began  on  the  industrial  front.  Communists  gave 
the  lead,  closely  followed  by  non-communist  unions.2  A  strike  of  postal 
workers  in  Bordeaux,  called  on  4  August  by  the  socialist  Force  Ouvriere, 
spread  so  unexpectedly  and  rapidly  that  it  had  become  almost  general  by 
the  following  day,  when  the  Force  Ouvriere  appealed  to  the  other  unions  to 
join  in  a  general  strike  of  postal  workers  for  higher  wages  and  against  the 
(as  yet  unknown)  decrees.3  This  second  postal  strike  was  equally  successful, 
and  the  Force  Ouvriere  called  a  strike  of  all  public  services  for  6  August.4  The 
strength  of  the  strike  movement  may  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  both 
socialists  and  communists,  who  had  now  to  keep  up  with  it  and  to  compete 
with  one  another  for  its  leadership.  The  Force  Ouvriere  had  its  largest 
following  among  postal  workers  and  in  the  civil  service,  while  the  C.G.T. 
was  strongest  in  the  gas  and  electricity  undertakings  and  among  railway- 
men.  During  the  next  weeks  these  five  services  were  the  core  of  the  strike 
movement.  On  6  August  the  C.G.T.  called  out  gas  and  electricity  workers 
for  forty-eight  hours5  and  Humanite,  claiming  inside  knowledge  of  the 
government’s  plans,  announced6  that  the  retiring  age  for  public  servants 
was  to  be  raised  by  five  years  and  that  most  active  professions  were  to  be 
reclassified  as  sedentary  (the  retirement  age  in  the  latter  was  five  years 
higher),  so  that  the  retirement  of  large  numbers  of  workers,  including 
most  railway  workers,  would  be  deferred  for  ten  years.  Humanite  claimed 
also  to  know  that  25,000  temporary  workers  would  be  dismissed  and  25 
per  cent,  of  posts  at  present  vacant  abolished.7 

1  See  Humaniti ,  20  May  1953;  Le  Monde,  21  and  22  May  1953. 

3  The  communist  Cartel  des  travailleurs  des  secteurs  publics,  nationalist,  concidi  et  assimiU  appealed 
to  all  workers  to  act  and  the  C.G.T.  called  workers  in  the  gas  and  electricity  industries  out  on 
short  but  repeated  strikes  in  protest  against  the  ‘dtcrets  de  misere'  and  decided  to  make  23  July  a 
day  of  action  against  the  government’s  powers:  Humanite,  13,  16  and  22  July  1953-  The  non¬ 
communist  unions  also  called  out  their  members  in  the  gas  and  electricity  industries :  Le  Monde, 
23,  24  and  25  July  1953.  The  communists  also  spread  a  rumour  that  on  4  August  the  Cabinet 
would  discuss  plans  to  raise  the  retiring  age  of  civil  servants,  and  both  the  C.G.T.  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Confederation  Frangaise  des  Travailleurs  Chretiens  (C.F.T.C.)  decided  to  demon¬ 
strate  against  the  government’s  powers  on  that  day:  Humanitt,  31  July  1953!  ^e  Monde,  2-3 
August  1953. 

3  Le  Monde,  6  August  1953. 

4  For  a  statement  issued  by  the  Force  Ouvriere,  see  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  7  August 

1953- 

3  Ibid. 

6  Humanite,  6  August  1953. 

7  Early  retirement  was  one  of  the  most  valued  rights  of  public  servants.  It  formed  part  of  a 
social  security  scheme  whose  comprehensiveness  and  generosity  weighed  heavily  on  the  budget 
but  provided  some  compensation  for  low  wages  and  poor  working  conditions.  Pensions  were 
therefore  both  a  logical  starting-point  for  economies  and  a  very  dangerous  one.  Whether  M. 
Laniel  had  really  intended  to  raise  the  retiring  age  and  modified  his  plans  in  response  to  popular 
agitation  was  never  known,  but  he  had  discussed  the  possibility  with  leaders  of  the  non-com¬ 
munist  trade  unions,  who  warned  him  against  it:  see  Le  Monde  and  Combat,  5  August  1953. 
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On  7  August  the  socialists  demanded  the  recall  of  the  Assembly.1  The 
socialist  and  communist  members  were  together  only  four  votes  short  of 
the  209  (one-third  of  the  Assembly)  on  whose  demand  the  Assembly  could 
be  recalled,  but  by  a  series  of  expedients  the  recall  was  obviated.2  Up  to 
this  point  no  decrees  had  yet  been  issued  but  a  first  series  was  published 
on  10  August.3  It  covered  a  wide  field.  Free  competition  in  industry  and 
commerce  was  to  be  promoted  by  decrees  prohibiting  cartels  and  price¬ 
fixing,  enacting  new  company  laws,  establishing  investigating  committees 
to  give  advice  on  economies  and  investment  policy,  and  simplifying  the 
commercial  register.  The  state’s  purchase  of  surplus  alcohol  was  to  be 
gradually  halved4  and  private  distillers  encouraged  to  turn  their  beet  into 
sugar  instead  of  alcohol.  All  enterprises  employing  more  than  ten  workers 
were  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  1  per  cent,  of  their  wages  bill  to  a 
building  fund,  and  in  order  further  to  encourage  building,  rents  were 
gradually  to  rise.  The  employment  of  temporary  staff  in  the  civil  service 
was  to  be  restricted  and  vacant  posts  in  excess  of  5  per  cent,  of  establishment 
were  to  be  abolished.  The  retirement  age  remained  unchanged,  but  the 
period  during  which  workers  might  voluntarily  remain  in  their  jobs  after 
reaching  that  age  was  raised  by  two  years,  and  these  provisions,  previously 
applicable  only  to  civil  servants,  were  to  apply  to  all  employees  of  the 
state  except  those  engaged  in  heavy  physical  work. 

The  chief  trouble  with  these  decrees  was  that  they  contained  nothing 
popular.  M.  Laniel  and  M.  Faure  stressed  repeatedly  that  their  policy 
was  a  long-term  one,  but  the  decrees  not  only  gave  no  immediate  benefits 
but  actually  imposed  additional  hardships  on  the  poor,  who,  however 
they  might  in  the  future  benefit  from  better  housing  or  cheaper  sugar,  must 
for  the  present  suffer  a  rise  in  rents,  a  reduction  in  the  subsidy  to  alcohol, 
and  a  possible  loss  of  jobs  or  pensions.  The  government’s  economy  drive 
seemed  to  be  directed  against  civil  servants,  peasants  and  small  shop¬ 
keepers  instead  of  against  wealthy  businessmen  and  farmers,  middlemen 
and  tax  evaders,5  and  the  regulations  concerning  retirement  were  open  to 
misinterpretations,  which  the  government  was  slow  to  correct.6  Conse¬ 
quently  the  C.G.T.  could  announce  that  its  suspicions  were  confirmed,  at 

1  Le  Monde,  8  August  1953. 

M.  Herriot,  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  ruled  that  a  request  by  a  party  was  inadmissible 
and  209  individual  requests  were  necessary.  The  socialists  thereupon  asked  for  telegrams,  a 
method  complicated  by  the  postal  strike:  Le  Monde  and  Combat,  1 1  August  1953.  When  telegrams 
began  to  arrive,  M.  Herriot  said  that  applications  must  be  written:  Manchester  Guardian,  14 
August  1953.  When  21 1  letters  had  arrived,  the  Assembly’s  executive  committee  decided  by 
10  votes  to  8  not  to  recall  the  Assembly  as  at  least  four  signatures  were  forged,  and  M.  Herriot 
said  that  209  new  signatures  were  now  required:  Le  Monde,  25  August  1953. 

3  Journal  Officiel,  Lois  et  Decrets,  10  August  1953,  Ddcrets  nos.  53-700—53-718. 

4  Reducing  it  by  1958  from  5,375,000  to  2,775,000  hectolitres. 

5  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  was  that  the  government’s  powers  did  not  extend  to  fiscal  matters. 

0  Manchester  Guardian,  12  August  1953. 
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all  events  where  railwaymen  were  concerned;  it  called  on  all  workers  to 
unite  and  continue  the  struggle  and  on  all  railway  workers  to  stop  work 
instantly.1  The  C.F.T.C.  decided  on  a  return  to  work,  since  the  new 
regulations  were  not  yet  known  in  detail,  and  accused  the  C.G.T.  of  calling 
workers  out  on  strike  on  what  it  knew  to  be  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
decrees.2  The  Force  Ouvriere  was  in  a  difficult  position,  wanting  neither  to 
lose  the  initiative  to  the  communists  nor  to  join  them  in  an  irresponsible 
and  perhaps  dangerous  disturbance,  and  at  first  temporized  by  leaving  the 
individual  unions  free  to  decide  for  themselves.3  The  railwaymen  decided 
after  some  hesitation  to  strike,4  and  the  Force  Ouvriere  thereupon  overcame 
its  scruples  and  tried  to  spread  the  strike  from  the  public  to  the  private 
sector,  calling  on  shops,  banks,  insurance  companies,  the  merchant  navy, 
the  social  security  services,  the  professions  and  the  press  to  stay  away  from 
work  on  1 3  August  in  protest  against  the  government’s  economic  and  social 
policy.5  The  socialist  unions  were  supported  by  the  Socialist  Party,  which 
declared  its  solidarity  with  the  strikers,  issued  a  statement  attacking  the 
government  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  argue  that 
discontent  was  stronger  than  was  generally  realized  and  that  the  decrees 
were  but  the  occasion  and  not  a  basic  cause  of  the  strikes.6 

On  1 2  August  M.  Laniel  broadcast  to  the  nation  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
saying  that  the  government,  while  refusing  to  give  way  to  pressure  or 
recall  the  Assembly,  would  willingly  consider  legitimate  grievances  after 
work  had  been  resumed,  sympathized  with  the  difficulties  of  the  lowest  paid 
workers  and  would  use  its  powers  to  improve  their  standards  of  living  and 
to  create  full  employment.7  But  the  strikes  continued  to  spread8  and  in¬ 
volved  at  their  high  tide  on  13  and  14  August  between  three  and  four 
million  workers.  A  trial  of  strength  between  the  unions  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  developed,  with  the  unions  demanding  in  effect  a  reversal  of  the 
government’s  policy — a  rise  in  wages  and  the  summoning  of  the  High 
Commission  on  Collective  Bargaining,  the  recall  of  the  Assembly,  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  decrees,  and  a  new  policy  of  consultation  with  professional 
organizations.  These  demands,  set  out  in  separate  but  similar  programmes, 
were  published  by  the  C.G.T.  and  the  C.F.T.C.  and  were  repeated  at 
various  times  by  representatives  of  the  Force  Ouvriere  and  the  Socialist 
Party.9  Talks  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  representatives  of  the  Force 

1  Le  Monde,  11  August  1953.  2  Ibid.  12  August  1953. 

3  The  Times,  12  August  1953.  4  Ibid. 

5  Le  Monde,  13  August  1953.  6  Ibid,  and  Combat,  13  August  1953. 

7  Le  Figaro  and  Combat,  13  August  1953. 

8  On  the  day  before  M.  Laniel’s  broadcast  the  Paris  transport  services  and  the  ground  staff 
of  Air  France  struck  and  the  Independent  Federation  of  Public  Servants  (a  conservative  union) 
called  for  a  48-hour  general  strike,  and  after  M.  Laniel’s  appeal  the  C.F.T.C.  also  backed  the 
strikers  on  the  plea  that  the  government  had  remained  deaf  to  argument:  Manchester  Guardian, 
12  August  1953;  Le  Monde,  14  August  1953. 

9  Le  Monde,  16-18  August  1953. 
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Ouvriere  and  the  G.F.T.C.  failed  to  produce  an  accommodation1  and  a 
broadcast  appeal  by  M.  Laniel  for  a  return  to  work  proved  fruitless.2 
The  situation  was,  however,  saved  by  the  M.R.P.,  which,  occupying  an 
intermediate  position3  and  fortified  by  links  with  both  government  and 
unions,  appointed  delegates  to  negotiate  between  the  parties  on  specific 
points  and  succeeded  in  securing  on  2 1  August  the  agreement  of  the  non¬ 
communist  unions  to  terms,  already  approved  by  the  government,  for 
ending  the  strikes  in  the  public  services,  railways  and  postal  services.4 
The  Prime  Minister  promised  to  consult  the  unions  upon  the  application 
of  the  decrees  on  pensions,  to  tackle  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
low  wages  immediately  after  a  second  series  of  decrees  on  financial  re¬ 
covery,  and  to  convene  the  High  Commission  on  Collective  Bargaining 
not  later  than  30  September.5  Attempts  by  the  communists,  who  had 
been  left  out  of  these  negotiations,  to  continue  the  strikes  under  communist 
leadership  petered  out6  and  by  27  August  the  situation  had  almost  returned 
to  normal.  But,  a  communique  from  the  C.F.T.C.  asserted,  while  solutions 
on  particular  points  had  been  found,  the  deeper  causes  of  discontent 
remained  untouched  and  could  only  be  cured  by  a  reversal  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  social  and  economic  policy.7 

The  strikes  were  said8  to  have  cost  the  country  at  least  30,000  million 
francs,  and  they  certainly  cost  it  more  than  the  government’s  decrees  had 
been  designed  to  save.  The  tourist  traffic  was  brought  to  a  standstill  at  the 
height  of  the  tourist  season.  The  railways  incurred  very  large  losses  and 
the  postal  services  lost  several  thousand  million  francs.  Foreign  trade 
suffered,  both  imports  and  exports  being  severely  curtailed  by  the  strikes  of 
dockers  and  merchant  seamen  as  well  as  by  strikes  on  the  railways.  Losses 
in  production  accounted  for  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total 
because,  August  being  the  most  popular  month  for  holidays,  most  industries 
would  in  any  case  have  worked  at  little  more  than  half  strength,  but  what 
losses  there  were  affected  public  revenue  correspondingly.  There  were 
also  effects  of  a  different  kind,  for  just  as  the  political  crisis  some  weeks 

1  The  Times ,  17  August  1953;  Le  Monde,  19  August  1953. 

2  Le  Monde,  19  August  1953. 

3  The  party  approved  the  government’s  decrees  as  a  first  step,  advocated  consultation  between 
government  and  unions  on  pensions  and  the  convening  of  the  High  Commission  on  Collective 
Bargaining,  and  opposed  the  recall  of  the  Assembly  on  the  grounds  that  this  could  serve  no 
useful  purpose:  Le  Figaro,  13  August  1953. 

4  Le  Alonde,  22  August  1953. 

5  These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  government  were  supplemented  by  agreements  between 
the  unions  and  specific  Ministries.  Thus,  it  was  finally  established  that  the  new  regulations  on 
pensions  did  not  apply  to  railwaymen,  and  the  Ministry  of  Posts  agreed  to  grant  a  bonus  of 
20,000  francs  to  all  postal  workers:  The  Times,  22  August  1953. 

6  See  Observer,  23  August  1953;  Le  Monde,  23-24  August  1953;  Daily  Worker,  24  August  1953; 
Humanitt,  25  and  26  August  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  26  August  1953. 

7  Le  Alonde,  25  August  1953. 

8  Ibid.  30-31  August  1953. 
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earlier  had  intensified  general  acceptance  of  the  need  for  negotiation  in 
Indo-China,  constitutional  revision  and  drastic  reforms,  so  the  strikes 
clarified  two  important  factors.  By  demonstrating  the  extent  of  popular 
discontent,  they  established  the  need  to  subordinate  long-term  reforms  at 
least  partially  to  immediate  improvements,  and  they  disproved  current 
predictions  of  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  1936  and  the  revival  of  a  Popular 
Front  of  socialists  and  communists.1 

The  government  set  about  placating  the  people.  On  30  August  M. 
Faure  embarked  on  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  greatest  campaign  against 
tax  evaders  ever  undertaken,  and  within  two  days  his  hundred  special 
inspectors  had  uncovered  500  offences  involving  30,000  million  francs. 
M.  Faure  said  that  no  mercy  need  be  shown  as  the  offenders  had  all 
neglected  to  make  use  of  the  previous  year’s  amnesty,  and  that  the  treasury 
might  therefore  count  on  about  50,000  million  francs  in  fines.2  M.  Laniel, 
in  a  final  attempt  to  stave  off  the  general  rise  in  wages  which  his  promise 
to  convene  the  High  Commission  on  Collective  Bargaining  had  made 
almost  inevitable,  tried  to  induce  retailers  in  general  and  butchers  in 
particular  to  reduce  prices  voluntarily  and  so  effect  a  spectacular  fall  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Butchers  were  an  exceptionally  good  starting-point, 
because  meat  played  a  large  part  in  a  normal  family’s  budget  and  because 
in  the  previous  year  the  price  of  meat  had  risen  while  that  of  livestock  had 
fallen  considerably,3  and  since  the  Prime  Minister  had  the  power  to  reduce 
prices  by  decree,  the  National  Union  of  Butchers  undertook  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  certain  cuts  by  10  per  cent,  and  to  take  action  against  butchers 
who  failed  to  do  so.4  The  Cabinet  proceeded  to  reduce  by  the  same  amount 
the  prices  of  other  foodstuffs  and  household  goods.5  But  the  unions  were 
not  to  be  deflected  from  their  preoccupation  with  wages  and  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  M.  Faure  on  3  September  representatives  of  the  non-communist 
unions  asked  for  an  immediate  rise  in  the  minimum  wage.6  This  demand 
was  supported  within  the  government  by  the  M.R.P.,  fearful  of  a  renewal 
of  the  strikes,7  and  was  so  far  successful  that  discussion  passed  from  the 
question  whether  to  give  more  money  to  the  worst  paid  to  the  question  of 
how  to  do  so.8  Yet  M.  Laniel  and  M.  Faure  remained  unshaken  in  their 

1  The  M.R.P.’s  fear  of  such  a  turn  of  events  played  a  part  in  promoting  its  policy  ofmediation. 
The  communists  did  not  give  up  the  attempt  but  continued  to  try  to  form  committees  for  ‘unity 
of  action’:  Humanite,  14  September  1953.  See  also  Le  Populaire,  7  September  1953,  for  socialist 
reaction  to  a  communist  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Popular  Front. 

2  Le  Monde,  2  and  10  September  1953. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  1 1  August  1953.  M.  Laniel’s  was  the  28th  attempt  since  the  Liberation 
to  reduce  the  price  of  meat:  Le  Monde,  1  and  2  September  1953. 

4  Ibid. 

5  To  this  reduction  shopkeepers  contributed  only  4  per  cent.  The  remaining  6  per  cent,  was 
due  to  the  lifting  of  the  turnover  tax,  at  a  cost  to  the  treasury  of  21,000  million  francs:  Le  Popu¬ 
laire,  3  September  1953. 

6  Le  Monde,  5  September  1953.  7  Ibid.  8  Ibid,  n  September  1953. 
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determination  to  avoid  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  which,  they 
were  convinced,  would  lead  to  a  general  rise  in  wages  and  so  to  inflation. 
They  preferred  to  grant  bonuses  or  increased  allowances,  and  on  1 7  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Cabinet  approved  plans  for  a  bonus  of  3,000  francs  a  month 
for  the  lowest  paid  public  servants  and  progressively  smaller  bonuses  for 
the  better  paid.1  Communist  and  non-communist  unions  protested  at  the 
insufficiency  of  this  offer2  and  government  and  unions  were  no  nearer 
to  agreement  when  the  High  Commission  on  Collective  Bargaining  met 
on  22  September.  The  Commission  recommended  that  the  national 
minimum  wage  be  raised  to  23,000  francs  a  month3  and  set  up  two  com¬ 
mittees  to  prepare  a  new  cost-of-living  index,  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
workers’  representatives  on  the  committees  subsequently  recommended  a 
further  increase  in  the  minimum  wage.4  The  government  was  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  implement  the  Commission’s  recommendations  and, 
although  it  had  been  expected  to  do  so,  it  in  fact  ignored  them,  confining 
itself  to  granting  bonuses  and  raising  family  allowances  by  10  per  cent, 
and  pensions  by  20  per  cent. 

Two  further  sets  of  decrees  were  approved  on  26  and  30  September.5 
There  was  some  decentralization  of  administration  and  increased  autho¬ 
rity  for  local  authorities  and  some  simplification  of  the  administrative 
machinery;  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  controlled  prices,  to  reduce 
prices  by  cutting  out  middlemen’s  services  and  to  ensure  a  greater  degree 
of  control  over  exports,  imports,  stocks  and  prices ;  there  were  also  decrees, 
supplementing  those  of  August,  concerning  commerce,  building  and  wine 
growing  and  the  government  took  to  itself  stricter  control  over  companies. 
The  tax  on  purchases  of  capital  equipment  was  halved  in  an  attempt  to 
stimulate  private  investment.  On  1 7  September  the  Bank  of  France,  with 
the  same  intent,  lowered  the  discount  rate  from  4  to  3-5  per  cent. 

On  8  October  M.  Laniel  gave  the  Assembly  an  account  of  his  steward¬ 
ship.6  He  defended  his  refusal  to  raise  money  wages  and  claimed  that  the 
real  minimum  wage  had  in  effect  been  raised  in  a  way  which  would  avoid 
inflation;  lower  taxes  on  investment  and  cheaper  credit  would  promote 

1  Le  Monde,  18  September  1953. 

Ibid.  19  September  1953’  The  C.F.T.C.  wanted  the  bonuses  to  be  combined  with  a  rise 
in  pensions  and  family  allowances  (which  in  fact  happened).  The  Force  Ouvriere  wanted  bonuses 
of  7,000  francs  for  the  lowest  paid.  The  C.G.T.  wanted  bonuses  of  7,000  francs  for  all  and  a 
minimum  wage  of  27,000  francs  a  month. 

3  Ibid.  24  September  1953.  The  employers’  representatives  voted  against  this. 

4  Ibid.  5  December  1953.  The  committees  had  been  appointed  merely  to  work  out  a  new 
index  and  not  to  make  recommendations,  and  the  employers’  representatives  refused  to  make 
recommendations.  They  also  refused  to  participate  in  a  meeting  of  the  full  Commission  on 
29  December,  when  the  workers’  representatives  recommended  a  minimum  wage  of  25,166  francs 
a  month.  The  government’s  representatives  abstained:  Manchester  Guardian,  31  December  1953. 

5  Journal  OJficiel,  Lois  et  Decrets,  27  September  and  1  October  1953,  D^crets  nos.  53-896- 
53-915  and  53-933-53-987- 

6  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  9  October  1953,  pp.  4105-8. 
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full  employment,  and  the  rise  in  rents  and  the  new  building  fund  would 
improve  the  housing  situation;  the  government  had  settled  the  problems 
of  wine,  wheat  and  surplus  alcohol,  had  put  new  health  into  trade  and  had 
simplified  the  administration ;  it  had  not  done  everything,  but  it  had  made 
a  good  start  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  further  reforms,  especially  that 
of  the  fiscal  system,  which  remained  to  be  accomplished  with  the  help  of 
the  Assembly.  The  socialists  were  less  optimistic.  M.  Jules  Moch  said  that 
the  situation  had  never  been  so  bad  and  that  France,  far  from  being 
convalescent,  was  dancing  on  a  volcano.1  Both  the  socialists  and  the 
communists  moved  votes  of  censure  against  the  government.2 

The  government’s  more  pressing  domestic  concerns  included  the  budget 
for  *954  and  fiscal  and  constitutional  reforms.  M.  Pinay  had  been  forced 
to  drop  his  proposals  for  tax  reform,3  and  the  Finance  and  Economic 
Committees  of  the  Assembly  had  rejected  the  greater  part  of  the  proposals 
submitted  by  M.  Mayer  in  March,4  but  the  budget  for  1953  provided  that 
the  government  should  submit  proposals  on  fiscal  reform  by  20  June  and 
that  these  might  be  put  into  force  by  decree  on  1  January  1954  unless 
rejected  or  amended  by  the  Assembly  before  that  date.5  After  M.  Mayer’s 
defeat  on  21  May,  M.  Laniel  secured  the  extension  of  the  period  for  draft¬ 
ing  reforms  and  the  Cabinet  approved  on  4  November  proposals  submitted 
by  M.  Faure.  They  were  something  of  an  anti-climax.  The  basic  tax-free 
minimum  income  was  raised  and  the  resulting  loss  in  revenue  was  to  be 
offset  by  a  stricter  check  on  declared  incomes  and  heavier  penalties  for  tax 
evasion;  a  general  turnover  tax  would  eventually  replace  indirect  taxes, 
which  were  for  the  time  being  slightly  raised,  although  the  reduction  in  the 
tax  on  investment  goods  was  confirmed.6  M.  Faure,  who  a  month  earlier 
had  laid  great  stress  on  the  need  to  reduce  indirect  taxes,7  had  not  prac¬ 
tised  what  he  had  preached.  Direct  taxes  were  estimated  to  produce 

1  Ibid.  pp.  41 17-21. 

2  Ibid.  10  October  1953,  p.  4190.  The  communist  motion  was  rejected  by  390  votes  to  222,  the 
socialist  by  299  votes  to  242  with  67  abstentions:  ibid.  pp.  4209-1 1.  This  reduction  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  majority  was  due  largely  to  discontent  in  farming  districts.  M.  Laniel’s  attempted  reform 
of  the  distributing  system  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  livestock  did  not 
result  in  a  fall  in  price  of  meat  or  a  rise  in  the  demand  for  it,  so  that  the  price  of  livestock  fell 
catastrophically.  Farmers  refused  to  deliver  livestock  to  slaughter  houses  and  erected  road¬ 
blocks,  sometimes  selling  meat  directly  to  held-up  motorists  to  demonstrate  that  middlemen  alone 
were  to  blame  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  prices  of  meat  and  of  livestock:  Le  Monde,  4-5,  7,  8, 
13,  20,  21  and  22  October  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  15  October  1953.  The  government  bought 
and  exported  large  quantities  of  meat  and  improved  storage  and  after  a  long  debate,  which 
began  on  13  October,  secured  from  the  Assembly  a  favourable  vote  on  its  agricultural  policy: 
Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  14  October  1953,  pp.  4233-46»  October  1953,  pp.  4294-314,  and 
23  October  1953,  pp.  4455-5°5- 

3  See  above,  p.  73. 

4  Le  Monde,  ir,  22-23  an^  March  and  7  May  1953. 

5  See  above,  p.  79. 

6  Le  Monde  and  Financial  Times,  5  November  1 953- 

7  Le  Monde,  6  October  1953. 
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60,000  million  francs  less  in  1954  than  in  1953,  indirect  taxes  52,000 
million  francs  more.1  But  the  raising  of  the  tax-free  minimum  would 
increase  the  incomes  of  the  poor,  while  the  reduction  in  the  tax  on  invest¬ 
ment  goods  would  stimulate  economic  activity.  Further  than  this  M. 
Faure  was  for  the  present  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  go.  His  budget  for 
1954  was  approved  by  the  Cabinet.2  Expenditure,  estimated  at  3,732,000 
million  francs  was  only  about  80,000  million  francs  lower  than  in  1953. 
Although  military  expenditure  was  about  120  million  francs  (13  per  cent.) 
lower,  owing  preponderantly  to  reduced  expenditure  in  Indo-China,  the 
civil  estimates  were  higher.  Direct  American  aid  (185,000  million  francs) 
and  special  aid  for  Indo-China  (135,000  million  francs)  together  slightly 
exceeded  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Indo-China.  Receipts  were  calculated  upon 
the  assumption  that  industrial  production  in  1954  would  be  3  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  1953,  but  there  was  a  gap,  politely  referred  to  as  an  impasse, 
of  657,000  million  francs  between  receipts  and  expenditure.  This  was 
reduced  on  paper  to  the  comparatively  modest  sum  of  238,000  million 
francs  by  taking  into  account  American  aid  of  185,000  million  francs  and 
by  removing  from  the  estimates  the  sums  required  of  the  government  for 
investment. 

The  latter  device  provoked  opposition.  While  M.  Faure  defended  it  as 
a  measure  designed  to  increase  the  proportion  of  private  money  put  into 
productive  investment  without  reducing  the  total  sum  invested,  others 
suspected  the  government  of  a  camouflaged  retrenchment  of  the  immediate 
investment  programme.  Since  the  inception  of  the  Monnet  Plan  the  annual 
level  of  investment  had  been  fixed  by  the  government  and  about  half  the 
funds  had  been  provided  by  the  government  out  of  counterpart  funds  (until 
this  source  ceased  to  be  available  for  this  purpose)  and  by  government  loans. 
Private  investment,  whether  by  the  investment  of  profits  or  by  commercial 
loans,  provided  the  other  half.3  M.  Faure  hoped  to  stimulate  private 
investment  and  so  to  reduce  pro  tanto  the  burden  on  public  funds.  Both 
he  and  M.  Laniel  promised  that  the  level  of  investment  would  be  main¬ 
tained  and  that  the  government  would  make  up  the  prescribed  total  to 
any  extent  rendered  necessary  by  the  non-appearance  of  private  investors,4 
but  their  proposals  for  recasting  the  national  accounts  were  criticized  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Assembly’s  Finance  Committee,  M.  Charles  Barange, 
who  described  them  as  misleading,  since  the  state  would  still  have  to  find 
funds  for  investment,  and  pointless,  since  there  would  still  be  a  deficit  on 

1  Le  Monde,  6  November  1953. 

2  Ibid.  5  November  1953. 

3  The  Economist,  21  November  1953,  p.  593. 

4  New  York  Times,  8  October  1953;  Combat,  18-19  October  1953.  There  was  also  a  dispute 
between  those  who  wanted  the  government  to  raise  the  level  of  investment  and  M.  Faure,  who 
wanted  to  keep  it  at  the  same  level.  This  ended  in  a  compromise,  the  level  rising  by  10  per  cent. : 
Le  Monde,  28  October  and  10  November  1953. 
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the  estimates  of  at  least  238,000  million  francs.1  The  government  gave 
way  to  the  extent  of  reintroducing  into  the  estimates  a  reduced  figure  for 
investment  and  stating  specifically  that  investment  would  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  below  the  prescribed  total.  The  Assembly  then  approved  the  finance 
law  on  14  December.2 

Constitutional  reform  made  but  slow  progress.  The  Assembly  had 
resolved  in  November  1950  that  eleven  articles  of  the  constitution  should 
be  revised  and  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Universal  Suffrage  had  been 
considering  the  matter  since  May  1952.  It  figured  prominently  in  M. 
Mayer  s  investiture  speech  on  6  January  1953  and  still  more  prominently 
in  the  speeches  of  those  who  sought  during  May  and  June  to  succeed  him.3 
The  most  controversial  proposals  affected  the  sovereignty  of  the  Assembly. 
They  included  proposals  to  give  to  the  Council  of  the  Republic  some  of 
the  powers  which  had  belonged  to  the  Senate  under  the  constitution  of 
1 875  and  to  give  to  the  executive  the  power  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  when 
the  Assembly  chose  to  dismiss  the  government.  (The  latter  proposal,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not,  under  the  resolution  of  November  1950,  within  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Committee  on  Universal  Suffrage.)  There  were  also 
proposals  for  making  the  Assembly’s  confirmation  of  a  new  Prime  Minister 
less  difficult  to  obtain.  The  Committee  on  Universal  Suffrage  produced 
in  April  a  draft  Bill  for  the  revision  of  the  eleven  specified  articles  of  the 
constitution.4  A  slightly  revised  draft  appeared  in  June.5  The  Assembly 
began  to  debate  the  Bill  on  16  July  and  approved  it  by  468  votes  to  127  on 
22  July,6  whereupon  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Republic. 
No  further  legislative  action  was  taken  during  the  year.  The  Bill  provided 
for  an  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  Council  of  the  Republic,  which  was 
restricted  to  an  advisory  role  by  the  constitution  of  1946.  The  partisans 
of  change  had  had  the  alternative  possibilities  of  giving  to  the  Council  of 
the  Republic  a  suspensory  power  similar  to  that  of  the  House  of  Lords 
under  the  Parliament  Acts  of  191 1  and  1949  or  of  restoring  the  procedure 
of  the  Third  Republic  which  had  permitted  a  sort  of  legislative  dialogue 
or  shuttle  between  the  two  Chambers.  The  Bill  adopted  the  second  of 
these  alternatives  and  provided  for  an  unlimited  exchange  of  amendments 
between  the  Chambers  during  a  period  of  a  hundred  days  after  the  first 
reference  of  a  Bill  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Council.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
the  hundred  days  the  last  version  of  the  Bill  approved  by  the  Assembly 

1  Ibid.  12  December  1953.  2  Ibid.  15  December  1953. 

3  See  above,  p.  83.  See  also  Le  Monde,  27  March  and  10  April  1953  for  articles  on  this  sub¬ 

ject  by  M.  Faure  and  M.  Mendes-France. 

4  Le  Monde,  16  April  1953;  Combat,  19  April  1953. 

5  Combat,  24  June  1953;  Le  Monde,  16  July  1953.  The  latter  gave  the  existing  and  proposed 
new  articles  side  by  side. 

6  See  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  17  July  1953,  pp.  3528-41,  18  July  1953,  pp.  3566-75  and 
3583-612,  22  July  1953,  pp.  3666-79  and  3702-16,  and  23  July  1953,  pp.  3766-91. 
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would  become  law.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  substantially 
extend  the  Council  of  the  Republic’s  participation  in  legislation,  since  the 
constitution  of  1946  allowed  it  to  submit  amendments  only  once  to  the 
Assembly  for  the  Assembly  to  accept  or  reject.  The  Bill  further  provided 
that  a  Prime  Minister  designate  should  appear  before  the  Assembly  after 
and  not  before  choosing  his  Cabinet  and  should  require  for  his  confirma¬ 
tion  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  those  voting  instead  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
members.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  the  existing  government 
would  remain  in  office  unless  it  had  been  censured  by  the  Assembly,  in 
which  case  the  President  of  the  Assembly  would  become  Prime  Minister 
ad  interim,  but  the  rule  of  1946  that  all  parties  should  be  represented  in  a 
caretaker  government  between  dissolution  and  the  outcome  of  a  general 
election  would  be  abrogated.  This  proposed  amendment,  which  was 
designed  to  keep  the  communists  out  of  office  and  therefore — since  com¬ 
munist  participation  in  government  was  abhorrent  to  the  other  parties — 
would  make  a  dissolution  to  that  extent  easier,  had  a  parallel  in  proposals 
of  similar  intent  to  repeal  the  articles  of  the  constitution  which  required 
the  officers  of  the  Assembly  to  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the  proportionate 
strength  of  the  parliamentary  parties.  The  Bill  also  proposed  to  give  the 
government  the  power,  possessed  by  governments  of  the  Third  Republic, 
to  limit  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly.  The  annual  session  was  to  begin  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  and  could  be  closed  by  the  government  after  it 
had  lasted  for  seven  months,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

M.  Auriol’s  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  Republic  was  due  to  expire 
on  16  January  1954  and  the  proceedings  for  the  election  of  a  successor  by 
the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the  Republic  in  joint  session  opened  at 
Versailles  on  17  December  1953.  The  tradition  of  the  Third  Republic 
designated  the  holders  of  certain  offices  as  favoured  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  If,  as  was  the  case  in  1953,  the  President  himself  was  unwilling 
to  serve  again,  the  electors  would  normally  consider  that  the  Presidents 
of  the  two  parliamentary  Chambers  had  strong  claims.  But  M.  Rdouard 
Herriot,  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  considered  that  his  age  was  too 
great  and  his  health  too  precarious,  while  M.  Gaston  Monnerville,  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Republic,  was  equally  self-effacing.  In 
these  circumstances  many  people  held  that  the  Prime  Minister  became  a 
natural  choice  and  M.  Laniel  himself  considered  that  the  members  of  the 
parties  included  in  his  government  were  under  some  sort  of  obligation  to 
vote  for  him  after  the  first  ballot,  when  many  parties  demonstrated  their 
loyalty  to  their  favourite  sons.1  But  the  radical  socialists,  who  did  not 

1  There  were  eight  candidates  at  the  first  ballot.  MM.  Laniel,  Bidault,  Marcel  Naegelen, 
Yvon  Delbos,  Marcel  Cachin  and  Paul-Jean  Kalb  were  supported  by  their  respective  parties: 
Independent,  M.R.P.,  Socialist,  Radical  Socialist,  Communist  and  A.R.S.  MM.  Jacques  Four- 
cade  (Independent)  and  Jean  M6decin  (Radical  Socialist)  also  ran. 
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want  a  conservative  and  a  practising  Roman  Catholic  as  President, 
persistently  refused  (even  when  adjured  by  M.  Herriot)1  to  vote  for 
M.  Laniel,  who  instead  of  admitting  the  defeat  implied  by  this  refusal, 
persisted  for  his  part  in  maintaining  his  candidature  up  to  the  eleventh 
ballot.  At  the  eleventh  ballot  M.  Louis  Jacqinot,  an  Independent  who  had 
held  minor  posts  in  governments  for  many  years,  became  the  sponsored 
candidate  of  the  right-wing  parties  but,  failing  to  win  enough  votes,  he 
withdrew  at  once  in  favour  of  M.  Rene  Coty,  a  vice-President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Republic,  a  respected  member  of  the  Independent  Republican 
Party  and  a  Protestant.  At  the  twelfth  ballot  M.  Coty  wanted  only  eleven 
votes  for  success  and  upon  a  thirteenth  being  immediately  held  he  was 
elected  President. 


3.  American  aid  and  trade 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  surveying  the  state  of  the  western 
European  economy  in  1952-3, 2  noted  a  relaxation  of  post-war  strains, 
increased  exports,  a  more  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  the  dollar  area, 
increased  reserves  of  convertible  assets,  easier  payments  and  a  greater 
volume  of  trade  within  western  Europe,  the  maintenance  of  or  an  increase 
in  the  internal  purchasing  power  of  currencies,  rearmament  reaching  a 
plateau,  improvement  in  the  terms  of  trade  between  manufactured  and 
primary  commodities  with  corresponding  benefit  to  real  incomes,  and 
reduction  of  the  many  administrative  interferences  with  the  working  of 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Commission  found  no  strong 
growth  in  production  and,  despite  the  recovery  from  the  recession  of  1952, 
no  return  of  the  confidence  prevalent  in  the  years  before  1950.  It  ascribed 
improvements  to  temporary  factors:  increased  American  spending,  the 
maintenance  of  American  business  activity  (favourable  to  European 
exports),  abnormally  low  European  imports,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
terms  of  trade.  And  it  concluded  therefore  that  western  Europe’s  economic 
future  depended  on  American  fortunes  and  policies. 

This  crucial  power  of  the  U.S.A.  was  also  recognized  by  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  conferred  in  London  at  the  end  of 
1 952  and  produced  a  declaration  of  policy  whose  implementation  depended 
on  American — and  European — co-operation.3  There  was  on  all  sides  a 
desire  to  close  or  narrow  the  dollar  gap  with  something  other  than  Ameri¬ 
can  aid,  which  was  designedly  a  short-term  remedy,  unpredictable  in  its 
annual  extent,  humiliating  and  perhaps  debilitating  for  the  recipients, 
and  a  cause  of  political  embarrassments  in  Washington.  The  obvious 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  19  December  1953. 

2  United  Nations:  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Research  and  Planning  Division: 
Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1333  (Geneva,  1 954) . 

3  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  26;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  62. 
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alternative  to  aid  was  trade,  that  is  to  say,  an  American  foreign  economic 
policy  which  would  enable  Europeans  the  more  easily  to  earn  dollars  by 
exports  to  the  U.S.A.,  in  default  of  which  they  must  either  continue  to 
seek  American  aid,  or  discriminate  more  severely  against  American  exports, 
or  do  without  American  produce  and  materials.  On  the  American  side, 
however,  the  administration  was  changing  hands  at  the  beginning  of  1953 
and  the  traditionally  protectionist  Republican  Party,  albeit  under  the 
leadership  of  a  professedly  liberal  general,  was  in  process  of  taking  office 
and  responsibility.  The  liberalization  of  American  commercial  policies 
and  practices  was  widely  advocated  by  American  economists  and  business¬ 
men  as  well  as  by  the  President,1  but  the  liberalization  of  trade  in  general 
involved  specific  measures  affecting  specific  interests  and  rousing  parti¬ 
cular  oppositions,  and  the  new  administration,  with  its  narrow  majorities 
in  Congress,2  was  unwilling  to  give  too  much  prominence  in  the  first  year 
of  Republican  rule  since  1932  to  measures  disliked  by  large  and  influential 
sections  of  the  Republican  Party.  The  administration  proceeded,  there¬ 
fore,  with  caution,  referred  economic  matters  to  committees  rather  than  to 
Congress,  and  sought  from  the  latter  only  interim  measures  of  inescapable 
urgency  such  as  the  renewal  for  a  single  year  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.3  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  liberal  members  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  been  fortified  by  expert  advice  but  had  found  little  cause 
to  expect  sympathetic  action  from  Congress,  while  would-be  dollar  earners 
had  been  shocked  by  their  treatment  as  competitors  in  American  markets.4 
At  the  same  time  the  Republican  administration  experienced  the  same 

1  See  President  Eisenhower’s  inaugural  message  and  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union: 
Survey  for  1952,  p.  22;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  228  and  233.  See  also  a  report  by  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  at  the  beginning  of  the  year:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  3  February 
1 953  i  report  by  the  Public  Advisory  Board  for  Mutual  Security  (the  Bell  Report)  on  3  March : 
A  Trade  and  Tariff  Policy  in  the  National  Interest  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1953);  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  23  March  1953,  pp.  436-8  (summary);  International  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
United  States  Council:  Committee  on  Commercial  Policy:  The  Expansion  of  Trade  (New  York, 

1 953) ^  Committee  for  Economic  Development:  Research  and  Policy  Committee:  Britain's 
Economic  Problem  and  its  Meaning  for  America  (New  York,  1953) ;  and  the  proceedings  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.  in  April:  New  York  Times,  30  April  1953. 
The  influential  Committee  on  Economic  Development  recommended  tariff  reductions,  abolition 
of  peril  point  clauses,  Presidential  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  unilaterally,  simplification  of 
customs  regulations,  removal  of  agricultural  quotas,  and  the  revision  or  repeal  of  the  ‘Buy 
American’  Act. 

2  Survey  for  1952,  p.  13.  3  gee  below,  p.  hi. 

4  The  outstanding  instance  was  the  rejection  of  a  tender  by  the  English  Electric  Company  for 
the  construction  of  transformers  for  the  Chief  Joseph  dam.  This  company’s  tender  was  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  than  any  other.  Instead  of  accepting  the  tender  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
which  was  building  the  dam,  revised  the  specifications  and  reopened  the  bidding.  But  the 
British  company  was  again  the  lowest  bidder  and  this  time  its  offer  was  accepted.  It  also  secured 
contracts  in  connexion  with  the  construction  of  another  dam,  the  McNary  dam :  New  York  Times 
and  Financial  Times,  16  December  1953.  The  case  of  the  Chief  Joseph  dam  was  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  28  April  and  25  June:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  514,  coll.  1937-40,  and 
vol.  516,  coll.  2071-2.  For  the  full  story  see  The  Times,  15-17,  22-24,  29  and  30  April,  2,  13, 
28  and  29  May,  3,  16,  17  and  26  June  1953. 
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difficulties  and  rebuffs  as  its  predecessor  in  securing  from  Congress  funds 
for  foreign  aid  for  the  year  1953-4.  Not  the  least  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  generally  satisfactory  relationship  between  the  U.S.  A.  and  Europe 
was  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  politics  and  economics  could  be  disentangled  in 
this  matter,  the  European  approach  was  primarily  economic,  while  some 
of  the  American  administration’s  principal  difficulties  were  political. 
Moreover,  Europe  was  in  a  hurry  but  the  new  American  administration 
could  not  afford  to  be. 

British  Ministers  were  particularly  anxious  to  visit  Washington  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Besides  such  problems  as  the  E.D.C.,  the  Suez  Canal, 
Persia  and  the  release  of  General  Chiang1  they  wished  to  explain  the  plan 
outlined  at  the  Commonwealth  conference  and  to  get  some  impressions  of 
future  American  foreign  economic  policy  before  the  presentation  of  the 
British  budget  in  April.  In  particular  they  wanted  to  learn  something  of 
American  tariff  policy,  American  views  on  the  purchase  and  stabilization 
of  prices  of  raw  materials,  the  future  of  American  aid  (which,  under  the 
Marshall  Plan,  had  originally  been  designed  to  end  in  1952),  the  American 
attitude  towards  G.A.T.T.,  the  prospects  of  American  investment  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  possible  provision  of  a  stabilization  fund  from  the 
resources  of  the  U.S.A.  or  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  back  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  sterling.  Although  far  from  anxious  to  receive  foreign  visitors 
so  soon,  President  Eisenhower  agreed  to  a  visit  by  Mr.  Anthony  Eden  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  early  in  March2  and 
invited  M.  Rene  Mayer  to  follow  in  their  wake  later  in  the  month.3  The 
British  Ministers  reached  Washington  on  4  March.  In  a  speech  on 
the  next  day  to  the  National  Press  Club  Mr.  Butler  sought  to  elicit  the 
American  response  to  the  Commonwealth’s  proposals  for  freer  trade  and 
payments.4  He  said  that  the  Commonwealth  wanted  more  American 
investment,  public  and  private,  especially  in  underdeveloped  areas,  and  a 
chance  to  trade  with  the  lowest  possible  barriers :  the  dollar  gap  could  be 
bridged  only  by  generous  grants  or  by  freer  trade.  The  discussions  were 
followed  on  7  March  by  two  communiques,5  the  second  of  which  dealt  with 
their  economic  aspects  in  such  broad  terms  that  it  would  probably  have 
been  something  of  an  anti-climax  even  if  it  had  not  in  any  case  been 


1 

2 


see  below,  p.  243. 

Vtr.  Churchill  had  already  paid  a  personal  visit  to  General  Eisenhower  m  New  York  before 


his  inauguration  as  President. 

3  For  the  visit  of  French  Ministers  to  Washington,  see  above,  p.  80. 

4  New  York  Times,  6  March  1953.  Mr.  Eden  spoke  on  the  same  occasion:  ibid.  The  two 
Ministers  also  spoke ’in  New  York  after  the  discussions,  Mr.  Butler  on  10  March  and  Mr.  Eden 
on  12  March:  ibid,  n  March  and  13  March  1953  (text).  For  Mr.  Butler’s  views  see  also  an 
interview  by  him  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  13  January  1 953* 

5  New  York  Times  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  March  1953;  The  Times,  Financial  Times  and 
Manchester  Guardian,  9  March  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  March  1953,  pp.  395“7; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  19535  P-  237- 
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pushed  into  the  background  by  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  discussions  was,  according  to  the  communique,  measures 
for  the  creation  of  economic  and  financial  conditions  under  which  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  might  be  better  able  to  earn  their  own  living 
by  their  own  industry,  and  the  conclusions  included  general  expressions  of 
approval  for  freer  trade,  international  investment,  the  sound  development 
of  resources,  a  multilateral  system  of  trade  and  payments,  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  plan.  The  U.S.A.  undertook  to  examine  the  matters  discussed, 
including  the  Commonwealth’s  suggestions,  and  the  communique  ended 
with  a  promise  of  further  discussions  with  one  another,  with  other  countries 
and  with  international  organizations  such  as  the  O.E.E.C.  A  more 
concrete  result  of  the  visit  was  the  appointment  by  President  Eisenhower 
of  a  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Lewis  Douglas,  formerly 
Ambassador  in  London,  to  examine  and  make  recommendations  on 
American  foreign  economic  policy.1 

The  Commonwealth’s  communique  of  December  1952  had  foreshadowed 
discussions  between  representatives  of  the  sterling  area,  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
O.E.E.C.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  supplement  the  Anglo-American 
discussions  of  JVfarch  by  further  discussions  with  the  O.E.E.C.  Such  dis¬ 
cussions  took  place  in  Paris  and  Washington  during  the  following  months. 

There  were  in  western  Europe  some  misgivings  about  the  British  attitude. 
It  was  feared  that  London  proposed  to  make  sterling  convertible  in  the 
near  future  and  to  withdraw  from  the  European  Payments  Union  (which 
would  expire  in  June,  unless  renewed)  and  would  thereby  either  put  an 
end  to  a  system  under  which  the  O.E.E.C.’s  members  could  automatically 
get  credit  or  open  a  breach  among  them,  since  some  of  them — Belgium 
and  western  Germany,  for  example1 — might  also  withdraw.  British  import 
and  travel  restrictions,  imposed  in  1951  and  1952,  damaged  European 
trade  balances,  and  the  bilateral  Anglo-American  conversations  in  Wash- 
ington  increased  European  nervousness  and  suspiciousness.  The  British 
government,  intent  in  the  first  place  on  its  contacts  with  Washington,  had 
given  the  O.E.E.C.  little  information  about  the  Commonwealth  plan, 
although  Mr.  Eden  had  himself  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  O.E.E.C.  immediately  after  the  Commonwealth  conference;  and 
when  the  French  Prime  Minister,  accompanied  by  his  Foreign  Minister 
and  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs,  visited  London  in  February,  they 
got  no  more  than  general  assurances  that  Great  Britain  would  give  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  to  French  interests  when  considering  import 
restrictions.2  But  immediately  after  the  Washington  conversations  a 


1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  April  1953,  p.  498. 

2  For  the  communique  issued  on  r3  February,  see  Le  Monde,  15-16  February  1953  (text)  and 

Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  210.  See  also  16  February  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  51 1, 
coll.  879-80.  J  9 
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special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  O.E.E.C.  was  convoked  and  was 
attended  in  Paris  by  both  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Butler.  The  principal  topics 
were  three:  a  report  by  the  British  Ministers  on  the  talks  in  Washington, 
the  renewal  of  the  European  Payments  Union,  and  the  liberalization  of 
European  trade.  The  British  Ministers  also  had  the  unexpressed  task  of 
reassuring  their  continental  colleagues  about  British  policies  and  intentions. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  23  March,  Great  Britain  announced  certain 
relaxations  of  import  restrictions  and  increases  in  travel  allowances,1  while 
at  Paris  Great  Britain  agreed  to  the  renewal  of  the  European  Payments 
Union  for  one  year  subject  to  a  provision  for  review  during  that  year,  if 
there  were  any  possibility  of  a  freer  system  of  trade  and  payments — a  phrase 
which  covered  the  possibility  of  making  sterling  more  freely  convertible.2 

It  had  been  the  custom  in  previous  years  for  the  O.E.E.C.  to  depute  a 
mission  to  present  and  explain  its  annual  report  to  the  American  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  in  April  representatives  of  the  organization  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  this  purpose  and  for  general  discussions  with  the  U.S.A.  and  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank.  During  con¬ 
versations  in  Washington  between  10  and  16  April  the  O.E.E.C.’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  gave  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and  prospects  of  western 
Europe  and  advanced  suggestions  for  measures  to  be  adopted  in  Europe 
and  in  the  U.S.A.3  In  the  view  of  the  O.E.E.C.  the  situation  in  Europe 
was  far  from  satisfactory  and  action  was  urgently  needed:  Europe  must 
continue  its  efforts  in  co-operation  and  must  increase  its  earnings  of  dollars 
and  must  therefore  increase  production  and  productivity  and  reduce 
restrictions  on  trade;  the  U.S.A.  could  help  by  measures  affecting  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  foreign  investment4  and  the  purchase  and  prices  of  raw 

1  Ibid.  vol.  513,  coll.  490-3. 

2  For  the  resolutions  adopted,  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  4  April  1953,  pp.  326-7  (text); 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  239.  See  also  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Butler,  1  April  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  513,  coll.  1 193-5.  The  Council  met  again  on 

29  October,  when  Great  Britain  announced  further  relaxations  and  concessions:  Financial  Times, 

30  October  1953;  12  November  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  520,  Written  Answers,  coll.  95-96. 
An  attempt  by  the  creditors  in  the  E.P.U.,  notably  western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  to 
require  debtors  to  settle  a  higher  proportion  of  their  indebtedness  in  gold  was  defeated.  For  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  see  Le  Adonde,  2  November  1953* 

3  For  the  communique  issued  on  3  May,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  May  1953,  pp. 
719-20;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  4  May  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  245.  The  basis 
of  the  O.E.E.C.’s  representations  was  its  fourth  annual  report:  Europe — the  Way  Ahead  towards 
Economic  ' Expansion  and  Dollar  Balance  (Paris,  O.E.E.C.,  1952).  See,  further,  a  speech  in  New 
York  on  29  April  by  M.  Robert  Marjolin,  the  secretary-general  of  O.E.E.C.  ( New  York  Times, 
30  April  1953)  and  a  speech  in  London  on  8  May  by  Mr.  Butler:  The  Times,  9  May  1953. 

4  According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  direct  American  foreign  investment  at  the  end 
of  1952  amounted  to  $14,000  million,  compared  with  $4,000  million  in  1920  and  $1 1,800  million 
in  1950.  Income  from  foreign  investments  during  1946-52  was  $1,200  million  a  year,  of  which 
$630  million  were  reinvested  abroad  and  a  further  $500  million  were  retained  abroad  by  foreign 
subsidiaries:  United  States  Information  Service:  Daily  Wireless  Bulletin,  22  October  1953; 
Financial  Times,  23  October  1953.  In  order  to  stimulate  foreign  investment  American  investors 
needed  assurances  against  confiscation,  the  possibility  of  liquidating  when  desired,  a  reasonable 
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materials — American  tariffs,  shipping  and  customs  regulations  were  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  O.E.E.G.,  American  investment  could 
facilitate  freer  international  trade  and  payments,  and  any  steps  to  moderate 
violent  fluctuations  in  commodity  prices  would  be  useful.  For  their  part 
the  American  representatives  took  the  opportunity  to  press  the  Europeans 
towards  integration  and  to  discuss  measures  for  making  European  exports 
more  competitive  and  declined  to  commit  themselves  further  on  the  plea 
that  the  Douglas  committee  had  not  yet  had  time  to  make  a  report. 

While  waiting  for  this  report  and  preparing  in  other  ways  to  review 
American  foreign  economic  policy,  President  Eisenhower  had  also  to 
secure  provision  for  foreign  aid  for  the  coming  financial  year.  By  the 
middle  of  1953  the  U.S.A.  had  been  giving  aid  to  Europe  for  six  years — for 
four  years  under  the  Marshall  Plan  and  for  two  years  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Programme,  which  had  superseded  the  Marshall  Plan  in  July 
1 95 1.1  At  the  inception  of  the  Marshall  Plan  the  eighteen  beneficiaries 
of  that  plan  had  a  combined  deficit  with  the  dollar  area  of  $7,000  million. 
By  I95°  this  had  been  reduced  below  $2,000  million  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  of  the  Mutual  Security  Programme  the  deficit  of  the  15 
countries  receiving  American  aid  was  $332’ 1  million.2  During  these  six 
years  the  character  of  the  foreign  aid  programme  had  changed  from 
economic  aid  to  military  reinforcement.3  In  his  budget  message,  presented 
on  9  January  shortly  before  laying  down  his  office,  President  Truman  had 

return,  moderate  and  non-discriminatory  taxation,  practical  labour  and  social  legislation  in  the 
country  of  investment,  and  stable  government  there:  Daily  Wireless  Bulletin,  i  July  1953.  See 
also  U.S.A.  Office  of  International  Trade:  Factors  limiting  U.S.  Investment  Abroad,  Part  I,  Survey  of 
Factors  in  Foreign  Countries  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1953). 

$12,115-42  million  were  appropriated  under  the  Marshall  Plan  or  European  Recovery 
Programme.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Mutual  Security  Programme  the  total  sum  appro¬ 
priated  for  Europe  was  $13,331-9  million.  Great  Britain  had  been  the  principal  recipient  with 
$35639-9  million  by  1  July  1953,  followed  by  France  ($3,103-8  million),  Italy  ($1,577 
million),  Germany  ($1,4 12 -8  million),  the  Netherlands  ($780-3  million),  Greece  ($773-9  million) 
and  Austria  ($711-8  million),  other  beneficiaries  receiving  considerably  less:  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  12  July  1953. 

2  Daily  Wireless  Bulletin,  6  July  1953. 

3  See  the  report  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  foreign  aid  in  1952:  New  York  Times, 

23  March  1953.  Military  aid  in  1952  was  almost  double  that  for  1951,  while  economic  aid  fell 
by  a  fifth,  viz.  (in  $  million) : 


Total 

Military 

Economic 

Repayment  or 
reverse  aid 

Net 

1951 . 

5>°74 

1,484 

3,590 

452 

4,622 

!952  . 

5i578 

2,738 

2,840 

574 

5,004 

Western  Europe  and  its  dependencies  received  in  1952  military  and  economic  aid  to  the  value 
oi  $2,252  million  and  $1,994  million  respectively,  as  compared  with  $1,090  million  and  $2  620 
mi  hon  in  1 95I .  The  largest  receiver  was  France  ($496  million,  minus  repayments  of  $141 
million  —  $355  million  net),  but  the  largest  net  gainer  was  Great  Britain  ($492  million,  minus 
repayments  of  $75  million  =  $417  million  net).  In  1951  the  French  net  gain  was  $421  million 
the  British  $129  million.  ’ 
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asked  Congress  to  provide  $7,599  million  for  foreign  aid  in  1953-4,  about 
$1,000  million  more  than  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  current  year  and 
about  as  much  less  than  the  sum  requested  by  the  outgoing  Mutual 
Security  Director.1  The  new  administration  was  anxious  and  indeed 
pledged  to  reduce  national  expenditure,  and  foreign  aid  was  likely  to  be  a 
principal  victim  of  new  brooms,  but  President  Eisenhower  and  his  new 
Secretary  of  State  and  Mutual  Security  Administrator,  Mr.  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  refrained  from  positive  statements  until 
after  a  tour  of  European  capitals  by  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Stassen  in 
February,  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  at  the  end  of  that 
month,  and  the  visits  of  the  British  and  French  Ministers  to  Washington 
during  March.  On  5  May  President  Eisenhower  asked  Congress  for 
$5,828-7  million,  a  considerable  reduction  on  Mr.  Truman’s  request  but 
not  much  less  than  the  $6,001  million  appropriated  for  1952-3.  Much  the 
greater  part  of  the  total  (nearly  four-fifths)  was  to  be  spent  on  military 
aid  or  defence  support  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  still  destined  for  Europe.2 
The  total  was  later  slightly  reduced  by  the  administration  in  view  of 
savings  during  the  current  year3  and  was  then  severely  cut  by  Congress.4 
The  House  tried  to  make  half  the  military  aid  to  western  Europe  condi¬ 
tional  upon  ratification  of  the  European  defence  treaty  but  the  Senate 
preferred  to  make  this  a  matter  for  Presidential  discretion  rather  than  a 
binding  provision.  Other  provisions,  however,  remained:  at  the  instance 
of  the  Senate  foreign  aid  was  to  end  on  30  June  1955  with  a  further  year 
for  the  completion  of  deliveries  of  economic  aid  and  two  years  for  military 
aid;  and  an  unspecified  amount  of  the  funds  voted  was  to  be  spent  on  the 
purchase  of  surplus  American  food.5  At  a  Senate-House  conference  on 

1  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  ending  June  go  igg4,  Budget  Message 
of  the  President  and  Summary  Budget  Statements  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1953).  For  President 
Truman’s  third  semi-annual  report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  presented  on  16  January, 
see:  Mutual  Security  Program  for  a  strong  and  free  world,  Third  Report  to  Congress,  December  gr,  igg2 
(Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1953). 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  May  1953,  pp.  735-6  ■,  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  251. 
For  details  of  the  proposed  application  of  the  total  see  New  York  Times,  6  May  1953.  See  also 
The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Fiscal  Tear  igg4,  Basic  Data  supplied  by  the  Executive  Branch  (Washing¬ 
ton,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1953).  For  the  invention  of  the  category  of  defence  support  see  Survey  for  1952, 
p.  44. 

3  New  Tork  Times,  30  May  1953. 

4  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  approved  a  total  of  $5,312-7  million  on  10  June 
and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  a  total  of  $4,998-7  million  on  the  next  day:  ibid. 
11  and  12  June  1953.  The  Senate  adopted  a  total  of  $5,318  million  on  12  June  (adding  $5 
million  for  the  International  Refugee  Fund  and  $1  million  for  freight)  and  the  House  followed 
its  committee’s  recommendation  on  19  June:  ibid.  13  and  20  June  1953. 

5  There  was  a  glut  of  butter.  The  administration  had  75  million  lb.  in  store  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  was  still  buying  to  keep  the  price  up,  and  raised  its  stocks  to  125  million  lb.  during 
the  first  quarter:  New  Tork  Times,  26  January,  1  and  17  March  and  12  April  1953.  This  pur¬ 
chasing  encouraged  farmers  to  go  on  producing  in  order  to  keep  the  price  down  and  so  evade 
the  danger  of  converting  the  public  to  margarine.  There  was  a  surplus  of  300  million  lb.  of 
powdered  milk  The  existence  of  this  surplus  and  the  expectation  that  it  might  be  cheaply 
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io  July  agreement  was  reached  on  a  figure  of  $5,157-2  million  (in  the 
knowledge  that  the  Appropriations  Committees  were  already  at  their 
work  of  reduction)  and  while  the  whole  of  the  funds  might  be  drawn  upon 
at  once,  half  the  material  ordered  by  western  European  countries  was  to 
be  for  the  E.D.C.  and  if  no  E.D.C.  came  into  being,  Congress  would  give 
further  consideration  to  its  destination.  The  Bill  passed  through  both 
Houses  on  13  July  after  Mr.  Dulles  had  attacked  the  cuts  on  the  eve  of  his 
conference  with  M.  Bidault  and  Lord  Salisbury1  and  Mr.  Stassen  had 
declared  that  some  foreign  aid  would  be  needed  for  another  ten  years.2 

President  Eisenhower,  supported  by  Mr.  Stassen  and  General  Alfred 
M.  Gruenther  (who  had  succeeded  General  Ridgway  as  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  in  Europe  on  10  July),  invited  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
breakfast  and  luncheon  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  programme  from  further 
mutilation,  but  on  the  next  day  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  recommended  a  further  cut  of  $1,100  million3  and  despite  the 
President’s  protests  and  pleas,4  and  despite  a  cut  of  only  half  as  much  by 
the  Senate’s  Appropriations  Committee,  the  House  itself  decided  to 
appropriate  only  $4,438-6  million.  As  a  result  of  a  compromise  on 

3  August  $4,531-5  million  were  appropriated  which,  together  with 
$2,120-9  million  carried  over  from  the  year  just  ended,  gave  the  adminis¬ 
tration  a  total  sum  of  $6,652-4  million.5 

disposed  of  caused  purchasers  to  stop  buying  New  Zealand  milk:  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
20  June  1953;  Scotsman,  13  July  1953;  The  Times,  24  July  1953.  For  surpluses  of  peas,  grain, 
beef  and  other  commodities,  bought  by  the  administration  under  price  support  schemes,  and 
for  the  consequent  political  and  storing  problems,  see  New  York  Times,  27  and  31  May,  6  and  7 
June  and  19  September  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  iojuly  1953.  On  3oJune  the  President  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  send,  upon  terms  to  be  fixed  by  himself,  food  out  of  government  stocks 
to  areas  suffering  famine:  New  York  Times,  1  July  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  July 
1953,  pp.  60-61.  The  President  signed  the  Emergency  Famine  Relief  Act  on  7  August:  Public 
Law  216,  83rd  Congress.  Food  was  sent  under  this  Act  to  Jordan  and  Bolivia:  New  York  Times, 

4  September  and  7  October  1953;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  November  1953;  The  Times, 
7  December  1953.  Congress  authorized  the  sale  of  food  against  foreign  currencies  to  a  value  not 
exceeding  $250  million:  Section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  Public  Law  118, 
83rd  Congress;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  254;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  November 
!953>  PP-  638-40;  The  Times,  28  and  29  October,  6  November  and  4  December  1953;  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  2  November  1953;  Financial  Times,  30  November  and  28  December  1953. 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  July  1953,  pp.  88-92;  New  York  Times,  10  July  1953.  For 
the  conference  see  above,  p.  33. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  9  July  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  17  July  1953. 

4  Ibid.  23  and  24july  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  August  1953,  pp.  158-9;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  255. 

5  The  President  signed  the  Appropriations  Bill  on  7  August:  Public  Law  218,  83rd  Congress. 
The  $4,531-5  million  included  $3,180  million  for  military  aid,  $874  million  for  financing 
mutual  defence  (including  $400  million  for  equipment  and  services  to  the  Associated  States  in 
Indo-China)  and  $106  million  for  economic  and  technical  aid.  The  military  aid  of  $3,180 
million  was  apportioned  as  follows  ($  million) :  Europe  1,860,  Asia  and  Pacific  1,035,  Near  East 
and  Africa  270,  American  Republics  15.  The  mutual  defence  financing  was  apportioned  as 
follows  ($  million) :  Europe  220,  Formosa  and  the  Associated  States  84,  special  support  of  the 
Associated  States  400,  manufactures  in  France  and  Great  Britain  85  each. 
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The  administration  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  for  a  year  its  pre¬ 
decessor’s  policy  of  foreign  aid  but  was  warned  that  the  next  following  year 
would  be  the  last.  It  had  therefore  two  years  in  which  to  consider,  enact 
and  popularize  an  alternative  foreign  economic  policy,  but  meanwhile 
it  was  by  chance  obliged  to  fight  for  another  interim  measure,  for  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  expired  in  June  1953.  The  most 
which  the  President  seemed  entitled  to  hope  for  was  the  extension  of  the 
act  for  one  year  in  its  existing  form  and  this  he  requested  of  Congress  in  a 
message  on  7  April.1  But  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
had  before  it  a  variety  of  proposals  for  the  extension  of  the  Act,  ranging 
from  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  for  a  simple  extension  by  one 
year  to  Mr.  Richard  M.  Simpson’s  proposals  for  a  severely  restricted  form 
of  renewal  which  would,  among  other  things,  add  a  seventh  member  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  (giving  it  a  Republican  majority  in  place  of 
political  equipoise)  and  deprive  the  President  of  his  existing  right  to  refuse 
to  accept  recommendations  by  the  Tariff  Commission  for  increases  in 
import  duties.  The  importance  attached  by  the  administration  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  powers  given  to  the  President  by  the  original  Act  of 
1934  was  shown  by  the  appearance  before  the  committee  of  all  the  principal 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  came  to  argue  in  favour  of  an  extension  and 
against  alteration  of  the  law,  pending  a  further  examination  of  economic 
policies.2  For  this  last  purpose  the  President  proposed  on  2  May  the 
creation  of  a  bipartisan  commission,  its  members  to  be  appointed  by 
himself,  the  Vice-President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  work  within 
the  framework  of  American  foreign  policy  and  global  defence  plans,  to 
study  existing  legislation,  regulations  and  administrative  procedure,  and 
to  see  how  these  might  be  modified  in  order  to  achieve  the  highest  levels 
of  international  trade  without  suddenly  or  seriously  straining  the  American 
economy.3  When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  finished  its  work  on 
9  June  it  sent  to  the  House  a  Bill  which  incorporated  this  request  by  the 
President  but  also  included  provision  for  a  Tariff  Commission  of  seven,  as 
urged  by  Mr.  Simpson.  The  House  approved  these  terms  on  1 5  June, 
refusing  by  215  votes  to  185  to  revert  to  a  commission  of  six,4  but  the 
Senate’s  Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate  itself  approved  a  Bill  which 
had  no  provision  for  a  commission  of  seven.  There  followed  a  deadlock 
lasting  a  month  before  the  House  gave  way.5 

1  New  York  Times,  8  April  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  April  1953,  pp.  634-5; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  244. 

2  For  statements  by  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Stassen,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  May 
1953,  pp.  743-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  249. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  747-8,  and  p.  247. 

4  New  York  Times,  16  June  1953. 

5  Congressional  action  was  completed  on  3  August,  but  although  the  Tariff  Commission 
remained  a  politically  balanced  body,  liberals  were  disquieted  by  some  of  the  appointments  to 
it:  ibid.  3  August  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  4  August  1953.  The  President  signed  the  Bill  on 
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The  Commission  on  foreign  economic  policy,  established  by  this  Act, 
consisted  of  seven  nominees  of  the  President  and  five  members  of  each 
House  nominated  by  the  Vice-President  and  the  Speaker.  The  chairman, 
appointed  by  the  President,  was  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Randall,  a  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  International  Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  a  professed  liberalizer.  Shortly  after  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Randall  Commission  and  before  its  first  meeting  the 
Douglas  committee’s  report  was  published.1  It  stated  that  American 
policies  were  the  policies  of  a  debtor  country  combined  with  those 
of  a  generous  giver.  These  provided  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
balance  of  payments.  The  gap  must  be  closed  by  imports  into  the 
U.S.A.  Although  there  was  no  gap  in  the  first  half  of  1953,  this  was 
due  to  restrictions  on  the  import  into  Europe  of  American  goods 
(chiefly  food,  imports  of  which  were  about  one-fifth  lower  than  in  1951 
and  1952).  Off-shore  purchasing  and  expenditure  by  American  troops  in 
Europe  would  come  to  an  end  and  reopen  the  gap.  European  reserves 
were  still  too  low  to  permit  convertibility,  but  the  convertibility  of  sterling 
was  of  major  importance  to  the  U.S.A.  The  committee  recommended 
a  simplification  of  customs’  regulations,  increased  investment  abroad, 
participation  of  American  bankers  in  sterling  loans  by  London  banks,  and 
measures  to  abate  violent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  the  principal  raw 
materials.  The  committee’s  report  was  warmly  acclaimed  by  the  President. 

The  Randall  Commission  met  for  the  first  time  on  22  September,  when 
the  President  told  it  that  its  task  was  to  find  acceptable  ways  of  widening 
and  deepening  the  channels  of  economic  intercourse  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  their  friends.2  During  November  members  of  the  Commission  visited 
Europe  for  discussions  with  European  statesmen  and  American  officials. 
Its  report  was  issued  on  23  January  1954. 3  The  members  were  divided — - 
inevitably,  in  view  of  the  known  divergence  of  their  attitudes — and  some 
of  the  report’s  most  important  recommendations  were  opposed  by  such 
influential  persons  as  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Eugene  D.  Millikin,  and  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Reed.  This  outcome,  although  easily  foreseeable 


7  August:  Public  Law  215,  83rd  Congress.  For  the  section  dealing  with  the  commission  see 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  August  1953,  pp.  279-80.  A  second  Bill  promoted  by  Mr. 
Simpson  to  give  added  protection  to  oil,  lead,  zinc  and  watches  and  to  make  certain  protectionist 
alterations  to  procedure  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  killed  by  the  House 
on  23  July. 

1  On  24  August:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  August  1953,  pp.  275-9  (text). 

2  New  York  Times,  23  September  1953.  For  the  President’s  views  on  foreign  trade  see  also  a 
speech  at  New  Orleans  on  17  October:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  18  October  1953;  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  26  October  1953,  pp.  539-41  (texts). 

3  U.S.A.:  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy:  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
January  1954  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  23  January  1954).  For  extracts  see  New  York  Times, 
24  January  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  February  1954,  pp.  187-94. 
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and  foreseen,  was  the  more  disappointing  owing  to  the  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  Commission’s  activities  and  existence  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  report  received  the  sort  of  acclaim  normally  given  to  a 
useful  academic  study  but  was  not  judged  to  have  immediate  practical 
political  significance.1 

1  Its  recommendations  included:  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  three 
years,  giving  the  President  wider  powers  and  also  new  powers  to  reduce  tariffs;  modification  of 
the  peril  point  and  escape  clauses;  amendment  of  the  ‘Buy  American’  Act,  rendering  it  inopera¬ 
tive  in  the  case  of  countries  treating  American  goods  in  the  same  way  as  their  own  (for  the  ‘Buy 
American’  Act  see  Survey  for  1952,  p.  18,  n.  2 — the  administration  was  reported  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  possibility  of  amending  the  Act  in  1953  but  to  have  concluded  that  the  time  was 
inopportune:  Financial  Times,  24  September  and  19  October  1953);  further  study  of  difficulties 
and  delays  in  the  customs  and  a  report  on  the  working  of  the  Customs  Simplification  Act,  which 
became  law  on  8  August  1953 :  Public  Law  243,  83rd  Congress;  tax  concessions  for  American 
companies  investing  abroad;  the  use  of  American  and  I.M.F.  funds  as  backing  to  help  to  make 
sterling  convertible ;  repeal  of  the  provision  requiring  half  of  foreign  aid  cargoes  to  be  carried  in 
American  ships;  review  of  the  price  support  system  for  agriculture;  schemes  for  the  stabilization 
of  commodity  prices;  with  regard  to  raw  materials,  a  tariff  policy  determined  by  economic 
considerations  and  permitting  reasonably  easy  access  to  the  American  market;  and  increased 
trade  between  east  and  west  in  non-strategic  goods. 
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THE  NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST 

1.  Russia’s  southern  flank 

The  Middle  East  was  one  of  three  areas  which  consisted  of  a  number  of 
relatively  small  countries  and  were  attached  by  land  to  the  great  Russo- 
Chinese  land  mass :  the  other  two  areas  were  Europe  and  South-East  Asia. 
In  these  areas  communist  expansion  either  occurred  or  was  feared.  In 
Europe  Russian  expansion  was  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  military  alliance 
of  the  principal  surviving  independent  states  with  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  but  the  application  of  this  model  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Middle  East  and  South-East  Asia  was  defeated  by  three 
circumstances  in  particular.  In  the  first  place  the  U.S.A.,  the  one  indis¬ 
pensable  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  did  not  have  with  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East  or  South-East  Asia  those  racial  and  cultural 
affinities  which  Americans  had  with  Europeans  and  which  made  it  per¬ 
missible  to  say,  using  a  common  colloquialism,  that  Americans  spoke  the 
same  language  as  Europeans  on  a  great  variety  of  topics:  in  the  Middle 
East  and  South-East  Asia  Americans  were  strangers  in  a  much  more 
complete  sense  of  the  word  than  was  the  case  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
Secondly,  all  the  European  territories  within  the  ambit  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  were  and  had  long  been  sovereign  states1  with  a  proud 
independence  which,  although  it  sometimes  rebelled  against  certain 
American  ways,  gave  also  the  self-assurance  necessary  for  the  acceptance 
of  a  partnership  based  on  equality  of  status  but  inequality  of  power.  In 
the  Middle  East  and  South-East  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  ter¬ 
ritories  whose  sovereignty  was  very  new  or  even  unachieved  and  whose 
rulers  distrusted  Americans  and  Europeans.  Whereas  in  Europe  there  was 
some  popular  dislike  of  Americans,  in  these  other  areas  there  was  a  more 
widespread  distrust.  Thirdly,  there  was  not  in  the  Middle  East  or  South- 
East  Asia  the  overriding  common  fear  which  had  brought  Europe  and  the 
U.S.A.  together:  the  fear  of  the  communist  enemy.  In  the  Arab  countries 
of  Asia  the  first  enemy  was  Israel;  in  Egypt  it  was  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps  in  Persia  too.  In  South-East  Asia  there  seemed  to  be  no  general 
fear  of  aggressive  Chinese  imperialism.  History  had  so  contrived  that 
imperialism  was  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  western  maritime  Powers,  and 
current  politics  had  not  yet  taught  the  lesson  that  land  Powers,  adven¬ 
turing  across  land  frontiers,  could  be  imperialist  too. 

The  Middle  East  was  repeatedly  and  correctly  proclaimed  to  be  fertile 

1  Except  Iceland,  sovereign  only  since  1944. 
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for  communism.  Yet  Moscow  made  no  serious  move,  save  for  the  abortive 
adventure  in  Azerbaijan  in  1945,1  to  expand  into  a  region  which  was  rich 
in  natural  resources,  strategically  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world, 
and  (in  Persia  at  least)  a  traditional  cynosure  of  Russian  eyes.  The 
reasons  for  this  abnegation  remained  a  matter  for  speculation:  Moscow 
had  its  cares  elsewhere,  agreeing  with  Washington  in  giving  pride  of  place 
to  European  affairs;  Moscow  displayed  hesitation  and  inconsequence  over 
the  choice  between  Arabs  and  Israelis,  which  every  outside  Power  found 
to  its  inconvenience  that  it  had  to  take  in  the  Middle  East;  Moscow  may 
have  reckoned  that  the  importance  of  Middle  Eastern  oil  was  so  great 
that  an  advance  in  that  part  of  the  world  would  be  bound  to  produce 
active  American  intervention;  Moscow  may  have  held  back  because  its 
interference  in  the  Middle  East  would  have  had  to  be  direct,  whereas  in 
Europe  and  in  the  East  good  Russian  diplomacy  could  enlarge  communist 
influence  per  procurationem.  Whatever  the  reason,  Moscow  held  aloof  and 
Washington  was  able,  gradually  and  piecemeal,  to  develop  a  policy  of 
strengthening  and  combining  the  states  which  faced  the  U.S.S.R.  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  Truman  doctrine  and  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  aid  to  Persia,  the  extension  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  welcome  to  recusant  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Balkan  Pact  were  its  principal  landmarks.  Its  principal  obstacles  were  the 
quarrels  of  Arabs  and  Israelis  and  British  disagreements  with  Egypt  and 
Persia. 

One  of  the  first  enterprises  of  the  new  American  administration  was  to 
send  the  Secretary  of  State,  accompanied  by  the  Mutual  Security  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  on  a  tour  of  twelve  Near  Eastern,  Middle 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  countries — a  striking  gesture,  though  a  rapid 
tour.2  Leaving  Washington  on  9  May,  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  had  no 
plans  and  was  seeking  no  decisions;  he  wanted  to  listen  and  to  dispel 
illusions  about  American  policy.3  He  returned  on  29  May,  and  on  1  June 
he  reported  on  his  tour  in  a  broadcast  speech.4  He  reminded  his  fellow 
countrymen  that  his  was  the  first  visit  to  these  countries  by  an  American 
Secretary  of  State  and  said  that  it  was  high  time  that  the  U.S.A.  paid  more 
attention  to  them,  containing  as  they  did  about  a  quarter  of  the  world’s 
population  (or  one-half  of  the  people  outside  the  communist  sphere), 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East  1945-50  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  the 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1954),  pp.  58  seqq. 

2  The  twelve  countries  were  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  'Iraq,  Sa'udI  Arabia, 
India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Greece,  Libya.  Persia  and  Afghanistan  were  left  out,  but  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Tehran,  Mr.  Loy  Henderson,  saw  Mr.  Dulles  in  Karachi.  Mr.  Dulles  spent  two 
days  in  Egypt,  India,  Pakistan  and  Turkey  and  one  day  in  each  of  the  other  countries. 

3  New  York  Times,  10  May  1953  (text).  For  Mr.  Dulles  in  Egypt  see  below,  p.  167. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  June  1953,  pp.  831-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  259. 
For  his  statement  on  his  return  see  New  York  Times,  30  May  1953  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  !953.  P-  258- 
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important  strategic  positions,  and  precious  materials.  After  a  cursory 
account  of  his  experiences  country  by  country,  Mr.  Dulles  resumed  his 
impressions  under  six  headings :  colonialism,  living  standards,  Arab  good¬ 
will,  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations,  a  Middle  East  defence 
organization,  and  friendly  understanding.  Of  colonialism  he  said  that  not 
only  the  colonial  Powers  but  also  the  U.S.A.,  because  of  their  alliances 
with  France  and  Great  Britain,  were  suspect,  but  that  no  leader  in  any  of 
the  countries  visited  by  him  wanted  a  breach  between  the  U.S.A.  and 
France  or  Great  Britain.  He  maintained  that  the  American  attachment 
to  western  unity  and  the  American  dedication  to  political  liberty  were 
compatible  and  that  the  western  Powers  stood  to  gain  from  an  orderly 
development  of  self-government.  But  he  insisted  that  it  must  be  orderly 
and  he  issued  a  warning  against  the  uses  made  by  the  Kremlin  of  extreme 
nationalism.  Next  he  spoke  of  raising  standards  of  living,  a  task  primarily 
for  the  governments  and  peoples  concerned,  using  such  resources  as  they 
had,  e.g.  oil  revenues.  The  U.S.A.  could  help — with  technical  knowledge 
rather  than  masses  of  money — and  would  get  a  good  return  in  better  under¬ 
standing  for  any  help  given.  He  wanted,  thirdly,  to  regain  Arab  good¬ 
will,  forfeited  by  the  fear  that  the  U.S.A.  would  back  Zionist  aggression, 
and  he  reaffirmed  in  the  name  of  the  new  administration  the  tripartite 
declaration  of  25  May  1950  on  Arab-Israeli  frontiers.1  Further,  he  pro¬ 
mised  that  the  U.S.A.  would  not  hesitate  to  use  their  influence  to  bring 
about  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs.2  A  Middle  East  defence 
organization  he  described  as  a  future  rather  than  an  immediate  possibility, 
the  Arab  states  being  so  engrossed  in  quarrels  with  Israel,  Great  Britain  and 
France  as  to  pay  little  heed  to  the  Russian  menace,  although  the  ‘northern 
tier  of  nations’  showed  awareness  of  danger.  He  found  a  vague  desire  for 
a  collective  security  system  but  no  chance  of  imposing  it  from  outside. 
Meanwhile  the  U.S.A.  should  strengthen  the  countries  which  wanted 
strength  not  to  fight  each  other  or  the  west  but  to  resist  the  common 
threat  to  free  peoples.  Finally,  he  emphasized  the  administration’s  desire 
to  be  friends  with  everybody,  instancing  the  President’s  experience  in 
Europe  and  his  visit  to  Korea,3  his  own  trips  with  Mr.  Stassen  to  Europe4 
and  to  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  and  the  forthcoming  visit  of  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower  to  Latin  America.5 

This  report,  which  consisted  largely  of  unexceptionable  sentiments  and 
useful  information  for  the  American  public,  contained  in  addition  two 
judgements  of  special  significance  for  American  policy:  that  the  Arab 

1  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  5  June  1950,  p.  886. 

2  Israel  sought  clarification  of  these  passages  in  the  speech:  New  York  Times,  10  June  1953. 

3  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  334. 

4  See  above,  p.  109. 

5  See  below,  p.  331.  There  was  also  the  tour  of  18  countries  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  by 
Vice-President  Nixon:  see  below,  pp.  120,  187  and  257. 
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states  were  engrossed  in  matters  remote  from  the  American  preoccupation 
with  defence  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  the  ‘northern  tier  of  nations’ 
was  not  so  engrossed.  To  put  it  more  bluntly  than  would  have  been 
expedient  or  polite :  the  Arab  states  were  no  use  in  American  military 
planning  but  there  were  other  countries  which  might  be. 

The  other  countries  chiefly  concerned  in  this  evaluation  were  Turkey 
and  Pakistan,  which  were  allied  by  a  treaty  of  friendship  of  26  July  1951.1 
Turkey  was  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  an  original  propo¬ 
nent  of  the  Middle  East  defence  organization,  a  fighting  member  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea,  and  the  possessor  of  good  natural  defences,  a 
martial  spirit  and  an  anti-Russian  tradition.  Western  Pakistan  also  had 
a  mountain  bastion  and  high  military  repute.  From  both  countries  vital 
Russian  targets  could  be  more  quickly  reached  than  from  any  other  base 
on  the  southern  Russian  flank.  If  to  these  two  countries  Persia  could  be 
joined,  there  would  come  into  existence  the  essential  geographical  basis  for 
military  defence  and  retaliation  against  the  U.S.S.R.  If,  further,  the  U.S.A. 
were  to  be  associated  in  some  way  with  these  countries,  that  geographical 
basis  could  be  furnished  with  material  means  and  the  effect  would  be  the 
extension  into  central  Asia  of  the  lines  of  anti-Russian  containment,  which 
were  fixed  at  their  western  end  in  the  Atlantic.  Then  only  India  and  the 
uncertainties  of  South-East  Asia  would  separate  the  North  Atlantic  system 
on  the  other  hand  from  the  trans-Pacific  system,  which  reached  round 
from  the  western  American  shore  to  Japan,  Formosa  and  the  other  islands 
deemed  vital  by  Washington  for  the  defence  of  the  American  continent. 

But  Pandit  Nehru  objected.  He  objected  not  only  to  the  idea  that  India 
might  one  day  join  or  help  to  form  a  section  of  this  girdle:  his  objections 
to  this  were  sufficiently  well  known  and  respected  to  ensure  that  there 
should  for  the  present  be  no  serious  suggestion  of  it.  But  he  objected  also 
to  participation  by  Pakistan,  his  neighbour  on  two  sides,  whether  such 
participation  were  to  take  the  form  of  a  grant  of  rights  to  the  U.S.A.  in 
Pakistan  or  simply  that  of  the  provision  of  American  money  and  material. 
His  objections  were  deep-seated  and  various.  Pakistan’s  closer  association 
with  the  U.S.A.  or  any  of  the  North  Atlantic  allies  would,  he  feared, 
bring  the  cold  war  nearer  to  India  and  accentuate  the  danger  of  involving 
southern  Asia  in  conflicts  with  which,  in  Pandit  Nehru’s  view,  it  should  and 
could  have  nothing  to  do.  Any  step  by  Pakistan  towards  military  com¬ 
mitments  to  Powers  farther  west  would  be  a  blow  to  India’s  policy  of 
neutrality  and  to  Pandit  Nehru’s  visions  of  a  neutral  zone  expanding 
eastward  and  westward  from  the  Indian  sub-continent  to  South-East  Asia, 
the  Middle  East  and  perhaps  even  the  Maghrib.  There  were  also  Indian 
objections  of  a  different  kind.  So  long  as  the  dispute  between  India  and 
Pakistan  over  Kashmir  persisted,  each  country  was  in  some  sort  an  enemy 

1  JVeue  Zurcher  £eitung,  28  July  1951. 
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of  the  other  and  could  not  but  view  with  alarm  the  other’s  military  re¬ 
inforcement.  If  Pakistan’s  armed  forces  were  enlarged  and  modernized, 
India  might  feel  obliged  to  spend  more  money  on  its  own  forces  and  such 
expenditure  must  make  inroads  on  the  five-year  plan,  which  was  one  of 
India’s  chief  bulwarks  against  famine  and  communism.1  Moreover, 
although  India  might  find  little  cause  to  fear  Pakistan  so  long  as  Pakistan 
was  ruled  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Muhammad  Ali,2  Indians- — like  French¬ 
men  in  relation  to  Germany — could  not  be  sure  how  long  Pakistan  would 
be  so  ruled  and  recalled  the  abortive  conspiracy  against  the  government 
in  1951  by  Pakistani  officers  who  were  reported  to  have  been  willing  and 
anxious  to  accept  help  from  whatever  foreign  source  for  an  offensive  in 
Kashmir. 

Indian  sensitivity  on  the  score  of  Pakistan’s  relations  with  western 
Powers  was  well  known  but  it  received  additional  prominence  early  in 
1953  when  it  was  bluntly  expressed  in  what  were  taken  to  be  officially 
inspired  articles  in  the  press3  and  when  a  committee  of  the  Congress  Party 
passed  a  resolution  urging  that  Washington  and  London  be  informed  that 
the  inclusion  of  Pakistan  in  a  Middle  East  defence  organization  would  be 
regarded  in  India  as  a  hostile  act.4  On  17  January  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Pakistan,  Mr.  Khwaja  Nazimuddin,  said  that  he  knew  nothing  officially 
of  any  invitation  to  Pakistan  to  join  such  an  organization  and  refused  to 
say  what  his  attitude  would  be,  if  invited.5  At  the  same  time  India  was 
reported  to  be  using  its  influence  in  Cairo  to  maintain  Egyptian  opposition 
to  a  Middle  East  defence  organization  on  the  lines  proposed  by  the  western 
Powers  and  Turkey.6 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  on  the  Sudan  in  February  and  develop¬ 
ing  optimism  about  Anglo-Egyptian  discussions  on  the  Canal  Zone7  briefly 
revived  faint  hopes  of  rescuing  the  original  western  plan  in  modified  form, 
with  Egypt — its  national  aspirations  satisfied — joining  a  collective  system 
and  giving  a  lead  to  the  Arab  world.  But  this  current  underrated  the  Arab- 

1  India  was,  however,  receiving  American  economic  aid  and  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
difference  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  matter  of  foreign  aid  was  that  the  former  took  aid 
for  civilian  projects  and  so  saved  its  own  money  for  armaments,  while  Pakistan  offended  India 
by  doing  things  the  other  way  round.  For  economic  aid  to  India,  which  amounted  to  $165-45 
million  in  the  two  years  1952-3  plus  a  special  loan  of  $190  million  for  wheat,  see  Hindu,  6  January 
1954.  Pakistan  also  received  economic  aid:  see,  for  example,  Dawn,  20  January  and  19,  21  and 
23  February  1954. 

2  Mr.  Muhammad  Ali  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  on  17  April  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Nazimuddin,  whose  government  was  dismissed  by  the  Governor-General  on  the  grounds  that  it 
had  proved  itself  entirely  inadequate:  Manchester  Guardian,  18  April  1953  (text);  and  see  also 
ibid.  20  and  23  April  1953. 

3  Hindu,  12  January  1953;  and  see  Manchester  Guardian,  15  and  16  January  1953.  There  was 
a  sharp  Pakistani  protest  against  Indian  interference  in  Pakistan’s  affairs:  see  Dawn,  14  and 
15  January  1953. 

4  Ibid.  16  January  1953.  5  The  Times,  17  January  1953. 

6  Daum,  30  and  31  January  1953;  Hindu,  31  January  1953. 

7  See  below,  p.  149. 
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Israeli  rock  and  in  any  case  the  talks  on  the  Suez  Canal  miscarried.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  at  what  point  the  original  western  plan  was  given  up 
for  dead,  but  by  the  time  Mr.  Dulles  came  to  the  Middle  East  in  May 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  visit  but  its  grave,  and  a  hostile  Russian 
demarche  in  Cairo  in  April  was  not  so  much  an  attack  upon  it  as  its  re- 
quiescat.1  In  June  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrullah  Khan,  the  Pakistani  Foreign 
Minister,  said  that  Pakistan  had  never  considered  joining  a  Middle  East 
defence  organization.2 

The  final  realization  that  the  Arab  states  would  not  be  brigaded  into 
a  cohort  in  a  wider  cause3  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  idea  of  an  alliance 
of  the  ‘northern  tier’,  similar  to  the  Balkan  Pact  concluded  earlier  in  the 
year  with  the  blessing — spiritual  and  material- — of  the  western  Powers 
but  without  their  formal  participation.4  The  overthrow  of  Dr.  Musaddiq 
by  General  Zahedi  on  ig  August5  was  a  further  encouragement  and  was 
followed  by  visits  by  the  new  Persian  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
Mahmud  Ayub  Khan,  to  Turkey,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  There 
followed  visits  to  Karachi  by  members  of  the  American  military  mission 
in  Turkey  and  by  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives6  and  a  tour  by  the  Governor-General  of  Pakistan,  Mr. 
Ghulam  Muhammad,  which  took  him  to  Washington  and  to  European 

1  The  Russian  Minister,  Mr.  Semeon  Kozyrev,  called  on  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister,  Dr. 
Fawzi,  to  deplore  the  idea  of  a  Middle  East  defence  organization  and  Egyptian  participation 
in  it:  New  York  Times,  9  April  1953. 

2  Dawn,  10  June  1953. 

3  The  Arab  states  persisted  with  their  own  schemes  for  co-operation  among  themselves.  Syria, 
'Iraq,  Jordan  and  Sa'udi  Arabia  were  reported  in  April  to  have  proposed  to  Egypt  a  joint 
defence  organization  not  linked  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  having  the 
Canal  Zone  as  its  principal  base:  Scotsman,  29  April  1953.  Egypt  had  ideas  for  the  creation  of  an 
Arab  League  army  of  150,000  men:  The  Times,  21  May  1953.  The  Arab  Defence  Council — 
i.e.  the  Foreign  and  Defence  Ministers  of  the  members  of  the  Arab  League,  assembled  in 
accordance  with  the  Arab  Defence  Pact  of  1950 — met  for  the  first  time  in  September,  considered 
recommendations  by  the  members’  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  implementation  of  the  Defence  Pact, 
and  issued  two  formal  communiques:  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  5  and  10  September  1953  (texts).  The 
Yemen  ratified  the  pact  in  October,  the  last  of  the  seven  signatories  to  do  so. 

Libya  joined  the  Arab  League  on  28  March.  It  also  concluded  on  30  July  the  Treaty  of 
Benghazi  with  Great  Britain,  whereby  Libya  afforded  military  facilities  to  Great  Britain  in 
return  for  financial  help  for  20  years.  The  British  troops  were  expected  to  number  about  5,000 
with  additional  units  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  British  aid  was  to  be  reviewed  every  five  years. 
For  the  first  five  years  it  was  fixed  at  £1  million  a  year  for  economic  development  and  £2-75 
million  a  year  in  aid  of  the  Libyan  budget:  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Alliance  between  Her  Majesty  in  respect  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Libya  ( with  Military  and  Financial  Agreements  and 
Exchange  of  Notes),  Benghazi,  July  2g,  1953  (Cmd.  9043)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954);  The  Times, 
31  July  and  22  October  1953.  For  Egyptian  opposition  to  the  treaty  see  The  Times,  11  and 
17  August  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  14  August  and  11  September  1953;  Bourse  Tgyptienne, 
16  July  and  5  and  22  August  1953.  The  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  both  Houses  of  the  Libyan 
Parliament:  The  Times,  19  August  and  22  October  1953. 

4  See  below,  p.  122. 

5  See  below,  p.  179. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  9  and  11  November  1953. 
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and  Middle  Eastern  capitals.1  Although  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrullah  Khan 
denied  that  the  Governor-General  was  negotiating  an  American- Paki- 
stani  pact,2  it  was  evident  that  these  movements  and  discussions  portended 
some  new  development  and  on  15  November  Pandit  Nehru  said  at  a  press 
conference  that  an  American-Pakistani  pact  would  have  far-reaching  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  whole  of  southern  Asia  and  especially  for  Indo-Pakistani 
relations.3  Pandit  Nehru  expressed  surprise  at  the  way  things  were  going 
and  also  criticized  the  new  Pakistani  constitution  as  medieval,  undemo¬ 
cratic  and  a  breach  of  the  Nehru-Liaquat  pact  of  1950. 4  On  18  November 
President  Eisenhower  said  that  the  U.S.A.  would  be  most  cautious  about 
doing  anything  in  Pakistan  which  might  disturb  India.  He  said  that 
military  aid  and  bases  had  not  been  discussed  in  detail  with  Mr.  Ghulam 
Muhammad.5  Mr.  Muhammad,  who  was  now  in  London,  said  on  the 
next  day,  referring  directly  to  Pandit  Nehru’s  remarks,  that  Pakistan  had 
not  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  U.S.A.  for  military  aid  in  return  for 
bases.6  But  Pandit  Nehru  was  not  reassured  and  speaking  in  the  House  of 
the  People  on  30  November  (on  which  day  Vice-President  Nixon  arrived 
in  Delhi)7  he  said  that  reports  were  contradictory  but  that  clearly  some¬ 
thing  was  going  on;  the  denial  of  detailed  discussions  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  President  and  the  Pakistani  Governor-General  showed  that  discussions 
of  some  sort  had  taken  place;  India  had  made  it  clear  that  a  pact  would 
be  regarded  with  grave  concern  and  reaffirmed  its  policy  of  neutrality.8 
Mr.  Muhammad  Ali,  broadcasting  on  the  next  day,  said  that  there  had 
never  at  any  time  been  any  question  of  offering  military  bases  to  a  foreign 
country;  Pakistan  would  do  what  was  best  for  itself  and  would  yield  to  no 
threats  or  inducements.9  Pandit  Nehru  conceded  that  Pakistan  was  an 
independent  state  and  had  the  right  to  do  what  it  liked,  but  he  repeated 
his  warning  that  an  American-Pakistani  pact  and  the  reinforcement  of 
Pakistani  military  strength  by  the  U.S.A.  would  have  repercussions  not 
only  in  India  but  throughout  South-East  Asia,  disturbing  the  entire 

1  Mr.  Muhammad  arrived  in  Washington  on  9  November.  President  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Dulles 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defence,  Mr.  Wilson,  were  among  the  persons  whom  he  saw  there. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  November  1953. 

3  The  Times  and  Hindu ,  16  November  1953.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  been  considering 
since  22  September  a  report  from  a  committee  set  up  to  establish  basic  principles.  On  2  Novem¬ 
ber  the  Assembly  declared  itself  in  favour  of  making  Pakistan  an  Islamic  Republic.  This  decision, 
although  no  surprise,  alarmed  non-Muslims,  who  concluded  that  all  non-Muslims  would  become 
second-class  citizens:  Dawn,  3  November  1953. 

4  See  Aliddle  East  Journal,  July  1950. 

5  New  York  Times,  19  November  1953. 

6  The  Times,  20  November  1953  (text). 

7  The  Vice-President  was  on  a  tour  of  18  countries,  beginning  in  New  Zealand  and  ending  in 
Libya.  On  3  December  he  gave  the  Indian  Parliament  a  forthright  account  of  American  views: 
Dawn,  4  December  1953. 

8  Hindu,  1  December  1953. 

9  Dawn,  2  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  120.  Mr.  Muhammad  Ali  also 
replied  to  Pandit  Nehru’s  criticisms  of  the  Pakistani  constitution. 
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balance  of  power  in  this  region.1  Mr.  Muhammad  Ali  announced  on 
17  December  that  informal  talks  were  in  progress  for  the  supply  of 
American  military  equipment  to  Pakistan;  there  had  been  no  detailed 
discussions  and  there  was  no  question  of  establishing  American  bases.2 
At  the  end  of  the  year  feelings  in  both  countries  became  intenser.  There 
were  demonstrations  and  Pakistan  complained  to  India  about  propaganda 
spread  by  the  Congress  Party.3  The  two  Prime  Ministers  exchanged 
letters,  whose  contents  were  undisclosed.4 

Karachi  also  received  protests  from  other  quarters.  On  30  November 
the  U.S.S.R.  delivered  a  note:  Moscow  had  seen  reports  of  negotiations 
in  process  and  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  them;  an  agreement  estab¬ 
lishing  American  bases  in  Pakistan  and  near  the  frontiers  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  Russian  security;  and  Moscow  asked  for 
clarification.5  On  15  December  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Karachi 
offered  to  discuss  the  supply  to  Pakistan  of  Russian  military  equipment.6 
In  a  note  to  Moscow  of  20  December  Pakistan  rejected  the  Russian  protest, 
affirming  that  there  was  no  question  of  American  bases  in  Pakistan  nor  any 
contemplation  of  steps  hostile  to  the  U.S.S.R.7  Peking  and  Kabul  also 
protested  to  Karachi.8 

These  matters  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  early  in  the  following  year 
after  it  had  become  apparent  that  Pakistan  was  negotiating  a  friendship 
agreement  with  Turkey  as  well  as  a  military  aid  agreement  with  the 
U.S.A.9  There  was  some  speculation  about  the  extension  of  the  alliance 
to  other  countries,  notably  Persia  and  'Iraq.  Sir  Muhammad  Zafrullah 
Khan  visited  Tehran  and  Arab  capitals  at  the  end  of  December,  but  the 
Persian  Minister  of  Information  denied  rumours  of  negotiations  with 

1  Hindu,  12  December  1953.  See  also  a  further  and  similar  speech  by  Pandit  Nehru  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  on  13  December:  ibid.  14  December  1953.  Indian  views  were  also  submitted  informally 
in  Karachi:  The  Times,  11  December  1953. 

2  The  Times  and  Dawn,  18  December  1953. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  23  December  1953;  Dawn ,  29  December  1953. 

4  Dawn,  14,  19  and  30  December  1953;  Hindu,  18  December  1953.  See  also  a  further  speech 
by  Pandit  Nehru  in  the  House  of  the  People  on  23  December:  Hindu,  24  December  1953; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  268. 

5  The  Times,  2  December  1953;  Soviet  News,  7  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 
p.  266. 

6  Dawn  and  Manchester  Guardian,  16  December  1953. 

7  Dawn,  20  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  268. 

8  Dawn,  12  December  1953;  Humanite,  14  December  1953. 

9  The  principal  stages  were  as  follows :  first,  a  declaration  on  1 9  F ebruary  1 954  that  Pakistan  and 
Turkey  had  agreed  to  study  methods  of  closer  collaboration :  The  Times,  20  February  1 954  (text) . 
Next  a  statement  on  22  February  by  Mr.  Muhammad  All  that  Pakistan  had  asked  for  American 
military  aid:  Dawn,  23  February  1954.  Thirdly,  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  on  aid  to 
Pakistan,  accompanied  by  publication  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to  Pandit  Nehru:  New  York 
Times,  26  February  1954  (texts) ;  and  see  ibid.  2  March  1954  for  Pandit  Nehru’s  reply.  Fourthly, 
protests  from  Moscow  to  Ankara  and  Karachi  on  1 8  and  26  March :  Soviet  News,  24  and  3 1  March 
1954  (texts).  And  finally  the  signature  on  2  April  of  a  Turco-Pakistani  agreement:  Pakistan  News, 
10  April  1954  (text). 
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Turkey  and  Pakistan1  and  the  'Iraqi  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Jamali,  said 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  reviving  the  Sa'dabad  Pact.2 

2.  The  Balkan  Pact  and  Trieste 

Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Turkey — three  contiguous  countries  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  bounded  on  the  south  by  NATO  waters  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Russian  empire — had  signally  demonstrated  in  1941  the 
consequences  of  a  lack  of  military  and  political  co-ordination.  Two  of 
them — Greece  and  Turkey — had  become  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance  in  February  1952,  and  Yugoslavia  had  been  increasingly  closely 
associated  with  the  principal  western  Powers  since  the  breach  with  Mos¬ 
cow  in  1 948. 3  An  alliance  of  the  three  would  strengthen  every  one  of 
them  and  extend  the  lines  of  the  western  alliance  uninterruptedly  into 
Asia.  The  promotion  of  a  tripartite  Balkan  pact  was  therefore  an  objective 
of  policy  in  Washington,  London  and  Paris  as  well  as  in  Belgrade,  Athens 
and  Ankara.  But  in  Rome  it  was  looked  at  askance. 

The  ground  was  prepared  during  1952  in  the  course  of  visits  exchanged 
by  Foreign  Ministers  and  military  chiefs.4  The  Greek  Foreign  Minister  in 
February  1952  declared  that  the  western  Powers  would  defend  Yugoslavia 
in  case  of  attack,5  and  a  few  months  later  President  Tito  announced  his 
readiness  for  military  co-operation  with  Greece  and  Turkey.6  During  a 
visit  to  Belgrade  in  September  1952  Mr.  Eden  encouraged  the  conclusion 
of  a  tripartite  agreement7  and  Washington  was  clearly  of  the  same  mind.8 
In  January  1953  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Fuat  Kopriilu,  visited 
Belgrade  and  Athens,  and  upon  his  departure  from  Athens  the  Greek 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Stephen  Stephanopoulos,  betook  himself  to  Bel¬ 
grade.9  Further  military  and  political  discussions  were  held  in  Ankara  and 
Athens  respectively  in  February10  and  a  five  years’  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Assistance  was  initialed  in  Athens  on  23  February  and  signed  in 
Ankara  five  days  later.11  It  was  approved  unanimously  by  all  three  legis- 

1  Dawn ,  29  December  1953. 

2  Ibid.  30  December  1953.  For  the  text  of  the  Pact  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1937,  pp 
530-3- 

3  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  210-52. 

4  Daily  Telegraph ,  2  February  1952;  Observer,  29  June  1952;  Manchester  Guardian,  22  August  and 
20  and  25  September  19525  and  The  Times,  17  September,  24  November  and  27  December  1952. 

5  New  York  Times,  23  February  1952.  6  Scotsman,  22  July  1952.  ' 

7  Ibid.  23  September  1952.  8  The  rimes,  23  August  1952. 

9  For  formal  communiques  issued  at  the  end  of  these  visits  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  31 
January  1953,  p.  106,  7  February  1953,  p.  139,  and  14  February  1953,  p.  162  (texts).  See  also 
statements  by  President  Tito  on  22  January  and  Field  Marshal  Papagos  on  26  January:  ibid. 
31  January  1953,  p.  106,  and  New  York  Times,  27  January  1953. 

10  The  Times,  18  and  20  February  1953. 

11  Medunarodni  Ugovori  Federativne  Narodne  Republike  Jugoslavije,  Br.  3,  1953;  Archiv  des  Volker- 
rechts,  September  1953;  Europa  Archiv,  20  March  1953;  British  Survey,  April  1953;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  271. 
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latures.1  This  treaty  provided  inter  alia  for  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers 
at  least  once  a  year;  for  continued  co-operation  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  their  area  and  joint  examination  of  security  problems,  includ¬ 
ing  common  measures  for  defence  against  unprovoked  aggression;  for 
continued  staff  talks ;  for  extended  economic,  technical  and  cultural  colla¬ 
boration;  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  abstention  from 
interference  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs;  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
treaty  to  other  states. 

The  treaty  contained  no  obligation  on  the  signatories  to  take  up  arms 
in  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggression  against  one  of  them.  The  conclusion 
of  a  full  defensive  alliance  would  have  been  no  surprise,  but  in  the  course 
of  negotiations  difficulties  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  signatories 
were  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  while  the  third  was  not. 
Greece  and  Turkey  had  to  consider  how  much  military  information  a 
member  of  NATO  might  properly  disclose  to  a  non-member,  while 
President  Tito  might  well  hesitate  for  his  part  before  giving  secret  informa¬ 
tion  to  allies  who  were  also  members  of  an  organization  to  which  Yugo¬ 
slavia  did  not  belong.  The  co-ordination  of  Greco-Turkish  commitments 
to  NATO  with  the  military  planning  of  the  three  Balkan  states  raised 
similar  questions.  A  simple  solution  would  have  been  the  adherence  of 
Yugoslavia  to  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  but  this  was  unlikely  to  be 
accepted  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  (Italy  would  certainly  have  ob¬ 
jected)  and  was  disclaimed  by  President  Tito.  An  alternative  solution 
would  have  been  an  arrangement  between  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and 
the  three  Balkan  states  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Anglo-American  declaration 
in  respect  of  the  European  Defence  Community,2  but  here  again  tension 
between  Rome  and  Belgrade  would  probably  have  proved  an  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacle.  Consequently  a  military  alliance  with  Yugoslavia  would 
have  placed  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  position  of  having  possibly  to  fight 
a  war  in  which  their  North  Atlantic  allies  were  not  obliged  to  intervene. 
And  this  they  were  loath  to  undertake. 

The  official  Italian  attitude  to  the  Balkan  Pact  was  aloof  but  not 
obstructive.  Italian  aspirations  for  a  Mediterranean  pact  which  would 
give  Italy  the  primacy  among  Mediterranean  countries  were  endangered 
by  the  development  of  a  Balkan  alliance  in  which  Yugoslavia  might  pre¬ 
dominate,  and  Greco-Turkish  moves  towards  a  regional  pact  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  were  therefore  very  little  to  the  liking  of  Rome,  the  more  especially 
while  Trieste  remained  a  bone  of  contention  between  Italy  and  Yugo- 


1  In  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  on  23  March  and  in  Turkey  on  18  May.  Mr.  Koprulii  told  the 
Turkish  Parliament  that  there  were  no  secret  clauses  to  the  agreement:  The  Times,  24  March 
1953;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  20  May  1953.  For  Mr.  Kardelj’s  speech  presenting  the  treaty  to 
the  Yugoslav  Parliament,  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  4  April  1953,  pp.  332-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1953,  p.  274. 

2  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  109;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  169. 
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slavia.  The  exertions  of  Italian  statesmen  to  improve  relations  with 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  embarrassed  when  these  two  countries  became 
active  in  the  cultivation  of  a  Balkan  pact,  and  Rome  also  viewed  with 
distrust  developments  likely  to  increase  the  stock  of  Yugoslav  favour  in 
Washington,  London  and  Paris.  But  Signor  Alcide  De  Gasperi,  on  an 
official  visit  to  Athens  in  January  1953,  said  that  Italy  had  no  objection 
in  principle  to  any  regional  organization  which  conformed  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  although  Italy  would  consider  any  pact  specifically  ex¬ 
cluding  Italy  as  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  Mediterranean.1  Signor 
De  Gasperi  said  that  he  wished  to  dispel  the  mistaken  impression  that 
Italy  wanted  to  obstruct  a  Balkan  agreement:  Trieste  and  Yugoslavia’s 
attitude  made  Italo-Yugoslav  co-operation  impossible,  but  if  Greece  and 
Turkey  wished  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Yugoslavia,  Italy  had  no 
grounds  for  protesting;  but  the  Balkan  alliance’s  northern  flank  would  re¬ 
main  exposed  and  the  alliance  would  be  of  little  value  so  long  as  President 
Tito  refused  to  accept  the  hand  of  friendship  so  frequently  held  out  to  him 
by  Italy.  In  Belgrade  there  was — at  any  rate  when  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  had  become  assured — readiness  to  enlarge  it  so  as  to  include  Italy,2 
and  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  representatives  of  all  three  signatories 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  door  had  been  left  open  for  Italy. 
Mr.  Koprulii,  answering  a  question  on  the  admission  of  Italy  in  the  face 
of  the  Trieste  obstacle,  replied  that  the  signatories  would  welcome  Italian 
adherence  and  that  it  was  for  Italy  to  decide  whether  Trieste  was  a  bar.3 
President  Tito  told  a  British  correspondent  that  Italy  would  be  a  welcome 
member4  and  Mr.  Kardelj  said  that  the  article  on  the  adherence  of  new 
members  referred  in  the  first  place  to  Italy.5 

Belgrade  could  afford  to  take  a  generous  stand,  for  the  signing  of  the 
Balkan  Pact  was  a  diplomatic  victory,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  another  in  President  Tito’s  highly  successful  visit  to  London.6  The 
Balkan  Pact  was  the  first  agreement  signed  by  Yugoslavia  since  the  breach 
with  Moscow  except  for  aid  agreements,  into  which  Yugoslavia  had 
entered  as  a  barely  concealed  client  of  powerful  benefactors.  President  Tito 
said7  that  Yugoslavia,  although  still  unwilling  to  join  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance  (in  which  attitude  some  observers  detected  a  flavour  of  sour 
grapes),  was  ready  to  conclude  agreements  like  the  Balkan  Pact  with 
individual  countries,  and  he  predicted  increased  collaboration  with  the 

New  lork  Times,  11  January  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  January  1953,  p.  54  (text). 

2  The  first  public  indication  of  this  attitude  was  given  in  a  statement  broadcast  from  Belgrade 
on  28  January  1953:  New  York  Times,  29  January  1953. 

3  Ibid.  1  March  1953. 

4  Observer,  8  March  1953. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  4  April  1953,  p.  332;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  276. 

6  For  accounts  of  President  Tito’s  visits  to  Buckingham  Palace,  Downing  Street,  the  British 
Museum  and  other  attractions  of  the  British  capital,  see  Manchester  Guardian,  18  March  1953. 

7  In  the  interview  mentioned  above:  Observer,  8  March  1953. 
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western  Powers.  He  appeared  to  be  hoping  for  a  formal  agreement  with 
Great  Britain,1  but  if  this  was  so,  his  visit  to  London  proved  in  this  respect 
a  disappointment  and  Mr.  Koca  Popovic,  the  Foreign  Minister,  denied  at 
the  end  of  the  London  visit  that  Yugoslavia  had  entertained  such  a  design.2 
This  denial  carried  little  weight  in  Italy3  and  the  belief  that  Italian  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  had  kept  the  British  government  from  concluding  a  treaty 
with  Yugoslavia4  was  not  on  the  surface  implausible.  In  a  communique 
issued  on  20  March  the  British  government  expressly  welcomed  the  im¬ 
provement  in  Yugoslavia’s  relations  with  Greece  and  Turkey  and  both 
governments  recognized  that  an  improvement  in  I talo- Yugoslav  relations 
would  still  further  consolidate  the  unity  of  the  peace-loving  nations,  under¬ 
took  to  collaborate  closely  in  the  defence  of  peace,  and  agreed  that  in  the 
event  of  aggression  in  Europe  the  ensuing  conflict  could  hardly  remain 
local.5 

Yugoslavia’s  good  standing  in  the  principal  western  capitals  and  its 
accord  with  Greece  and  Turkey  were  a  comfort  not  only  in  its  quarrel 
with  Italy  but  also  in  its  quarrels  with  the  adjacent  Russian  satellites. 
The  Balkan  Pact’s  invitation  to  other  states  could  be  construed  as  a  lure 
to  beckon  the  satellites  into  an  alternative  system  to  the  Muscovite,  and 
in  his  speech  on  the  presentation  of  the  treaty  to  the  Yugoslav  National 
Assembly  Mr.  Kardelj,  while  specifying  only  Italy  as  a  possible  additional 
member,  expressly  envisaged  the  adherence  of  other  unnamed  countries. 
The  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  between  the  signing  of  the  Balkan  Pact  and 
President  Tito’s  visit  to  London  was  a  further  adventitious  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slav  confidence,  since  it  might  be  expected  to  cause  at  least  temporary 
confusion  and  despondency  in  ruling  circles  in  the  satellites. 

The  comparative  amiability  of  Moscow  in  the  period  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  was  regarded  with  scepticism  by  President 
Tito,  who  professed  to  be  neither  surprised  nor  impressed  by  Russian 
conciliatory  gestures  and  awaited  conciliatory  deeds.6  Some  such  deeds 

1  Neue  Z&rcher  Zeitung,  March  1953. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  21  March  1953. 

3  See,  for  instance,  II  Popolo,  21  March  1953.  Italians  were  suspicious  of  Marshal  Tito’s  visit 
and  feared  an  Anglo-Yugoslav  accord  over  Trieste:  The  Times,  16  March  1953;  Manchester 
Guardian,  19  March  1953.  President  Tito’s  welcome  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Eden  was  contrasted  with  Signor  De  Gasperi’s  welcome  two  years  earlier  by  an  official 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  some  Italians  saw  in  the  proceedings  a  British  manoeuvre  to  reassert 
British  influence  in  the  Balkans:  Corriere  della  Sera,  17  March  1953;  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
20  March  1953;  Neue  lurcher  Zeitung,  21  March  1953. 

4  Ibid. 

5  The  Times,  21  March  1953  (text) ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  273.  See  also  a  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  1  April:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  513,  col. 
1 2 1 1 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  277. 

6  Neue  Zdrcher  Zeitung,  16  June  1953.  It  was  also  argued,  although  not  by  President  Tito,  who 
himself  expressed  an  opposite  view,  that  a  rapprochement  between  east  and  west  would  weaken 
the  value  of  the  Balkan  Pact  and  the  position  of  Yugoslavia  generally:  see  Manchester  Guardian, 
20  May  1953. 
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in  fact  followed.  The  abuse  delivered  against  Yugoslavia  by  press  and 
radio  suddenly  stopped  and  April  and  May  saw  a  number  of  minor 
approaches,  of  which  an  agreement  between  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 
over  the  control  of  the  Danube  at  the  Iron  Gates  was  the  most  notable.1 
The  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Moscow  and  Belgrade 
was  announced  on  14  June  by  President  Tito,  who  said  that  he  had 
acceded  to  a  Russian  request  but  that  none  the  less  relations  would  not 
be  friendly  or  even  normal.  He  assured  the  western  Powers  that  there  was 
no  question  of  a  rapprochement  with  Moscow  and  no  fear  of  any  breach 
of  Yugoslavia’s  friendship  with  Greece  and  Turkey.2 

Moscow  also  made  overtures  to  Ankara.  First  Moscow  offered  to  settle 
the  question,  outstanding  since  1927,  of  water  from  the  Sederabad  dam 
on  Turkey’s  Caucasian  frontier  and  to  supply  Turkey  for  $400,000  with 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  cotton  and  wheat  fields  in  the  valley  of  the 
Igdir.3  Secondly,  in  a  note  of  30  May4  the  U.S.S.R.  informed  Turkey  that 
the  Armenian  and  Georgian  Republics  had  found  it  possible,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  good  neighbourly  relations,  to  renounce  their  territorial  claims 
against  Turkey.5  The  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  also  stated  that  it  had 
reconsidered  the  question  of  the  Straits  and  believed  that  the  security  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  could  be  assured  on  conditions  acceptable  to  Turkey.6  The 
U.S.S.R.  declared  that  it  had  no  kind  of  territorial  claim  against  Turkey. 
To  this  note  Turkey  replied  on  18  July  with  a  brief  expression  of  its 
satisfaction  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  no  territorial  claims  and  a  reciprocation 
of  the  desire  for  good  neighbourly  relations.  Ankara  also  reminded  Mos¬ 
cow  that  the  question  of  the  Straits  was  regulated  by  the  Montreux  Con¬ 
vention.7 

Where  Americans  were  involved  Moscow  remained  vigilant  and  sharp. 
In  a  second  note  to  Turkey,  delivered  on  20  July,  Moscow  sought  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  forthcoming  visits  of  American  and  British  warships  to 
Constantinople,  objecting  that  such  visits  were  becoming  more  frequent 

1  Le  Monde,  19  May  1953;  The  Times,  20  May  1953. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  20  June  1953,  p.  601;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  280. 

*  The  Times,  n  June  1953.  By  an  agreement  of  8  January  1927  the  U.S.S.R.  undertook  to 
build  a  dam  on  the  Aras  river  for  the  irrigation  of  both  the  Russian  and  the  Turkish  parts  of 
the  Igdir  plain.  After  completion  of  the  dam  Turkey  was  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  construction  and 
have  the  use  of  half  the  water:  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  cxxvii,  pp.  926—32.  But  the 
Russians  built  the  dam,  used  the  water,  and  never  told  the  Turks  how  much  it  had  cost.  A 
Russo-Turkish  joint  commission  met  on  30  July  1953  to  examine  the  problems  of  irrigating  the 
Igdir  plain  and  an  agreement  was  signed  on  15  September:  New  York  Times,  10  August  and  16 
September  1953. 

4  The  Times,  20  July  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  277. 

5  i.e.  Kars  and  Ardahan. 

In  194®  ^le  U.S.S.R.  proposed  to  substitute  control  by  the  Black  Sea  Powers  for  control  by 
the  signatories  of  the  Montreux  Convention:  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East  1945-iqm 
PP-  31-34- 

7  The  Times,  20  July  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  279.  For  the  Montreux  Conven¬ 
tion  see  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  cxl,  pp.  288-97. 
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and  amounted  to  a  kind  of  military  demonstration.1  Turkey  pointed  out 
that  the  visits  conformed  to  the  Montreux  Convention,  and  expressed 
surprise  at  a  request  which  could  be  construed  as  interference  in  a  matter 
which  was  by  international  usage  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  country 
concerned.2  American  activities  in  Greece  produced  a  similar  protest 
upon  the  signing  on  1 2  October  of  a  Greco-American  agreement,  similar 
to  existing  agreements  between  the  U.S.A.  and  other  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance,  for  the  use  of  air  and  naval  bases  in  Greece.3  In 
a  note  of  26  October  Moscow  complained  that  Greece  was  preparing  for 
war  and,  by  converting  Greek  territory  into  a  base  for  the  armed  forces 
of  the  aggressive  North  Atlantic  block,  was  creating  a  threat  to  peace  and 
security  in  the  Balkans.4  Bulgaria  and  Albania  also  protested.5 

But  Bulgaria  also  made  advances  towards  the  members  of  the  Balkan 
Pact.  In  a  speech  on  9  September  Mr.  Vulko  Chervenkov,  the  Prime 
Minister,  offered  to  settle  all  disputes,  including  frontier  disputes,  between 
his  country  and  the  three  states.  He  said  that  Bulgaria  had  no  aggres¬ 
sive  intentions  towards  them  and  wanted  to  re-establish  good  relations, 
and  that  Bulgaria’s  admission  to  the  United  Nations  would  greatly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  easing  of  international  tension,  especially  in  the  Balkans.6 
Bulgaria  offered  to  resume  full  diplomatic  relations  with  Yugoslavia, 
Turkey  and  Greece.7  Yugoslavia  immediately  accepted,8  but  Turkey  and 
Greece  were  hesitant.  Ankara  felt  that  no  improvement  in  relations  could 
take  place  except  within  a  wider  framework  and  was  not  ready  to  resume 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  Turkish  minority  in  Bulgaria.9  When 
Greece  demanded  that  the  genuineness  of  Bulgarian  intentions  should  be 
tested  in  direct  negotiation,  Bulgaria  agreed,  and  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  met  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  produced 
expressions  of  optimism  but  no  concrete  results.10  Negotiations  about  the 
Greco-Bulgarian  frontier  were  more  successful.  Bulgaria  accepted  in  June 

1  Soviet  News,  25  July  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  278. 

2  Ibid.  6  August  1953  and  p.  279.  Moscow  did  not  let  the  matter  lie  and  delivered  a  further 
note:  ibid.  This  insistence  on  a  legally  weak  case  aroused  some  speculation  about  the  possibility 
of  a  Russian  denunciation  of  the  Montreux  Convention:  New  York  Times,  2  August  1953;  The 
Times,  11  August  1953. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  December  1953,  pp.  863-4.  For  a  communique  issued  at 
the  same  time  see  ibid,  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  284. 

4  Daily  Worker,  27  October  1953;  Soviet  News,  31  October  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 
p.  284.  For  the  Greek  reply  see  The  Times,  13  November  1 953 ;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  14  November 
1953. 

5  Relagioni  International!,  14  November  1953,  p.  mi  (texts). 

6  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People’s  Democracy!,  11  September  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1953,  p.  282.  Mr.  Chervenkov  also  offered  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.A. 

7  New  York  Times,  9  September  1953;  The  Times,  16  September  1953. 

8  New  York  Times,  11  September  1953. 

9  Le  Monde,  11  September  1953;  The  Times,  12  September  1953. 

10  The  Times,  24  September  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  17  November  1953;  New  York  Times, 
13  December  1953. 
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a  Greek  proposal,  first  made  in  1946,  for  the  establishment  of  a  border 
commission,  which  met  in  July  and  reached  agreement  on  all  points  by 
September  and  concluded  an  agreement  on  30  December.1  Progress  was 
also  made  by  a  frontier  commission  constituted  by  Rumania,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  in  July  and  joined  in  August  by  Albania.2  A  frontier 
agreement  between  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  was  signed  on  1 1  December3 
and  ten  days  later  these  two  countries  agreed  to  resume  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions.4  Yugoslavia  was  praised  in  a  speech  broadcast  from  Moscow  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Pan-Slav  Committee;5  Mr.  Gromyko  attended  a  reception 
at  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  in  Moscow;6  and  at  a  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Danube  Commission  in  December  two  long-standing  Yugoslav  proposals 
were  adopted  and  a  Yugoslav,  Mr.  Dragoje  Djuric,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Commission.7 

The  comparative  moderation  of  Russian  and  satellite  expressions  after 
the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  and  the  optimistic  reaction  of  some  western 
leaders  to  this  apparent  change  of  mood  caused  some  uneasiness  about  the 
Balkan  Pact.  Western  statesmen  preparing  for  Bermuda8  might  be  thought 
to  have  abated  their  enthusiasm  for  a  minor  regional  organization  disliked 
by  the  Kremlin;  President  Tito,  despite  his  protestations,  might  be  con¬ 
sidering  a  revision  of  Russo-Yugoslav  relations;9  and  some  offence  was 
caused  in  Greece  when  Turkey  delayed  for  nearly  a  fortnight  before 
telling  Athens  about  the  Russian  note  of  30  May.10  But  Field  Marshal 
Papagos,  paying  an  official  visit  to  Turkey  with  his  Foreign  Minister 
and  other  Greek  notables,  declared  on  16  June  that  the  members  of  the 
Balkan  Pact  must  intensify  their  unity  and  co-operation  and  on  no 
account  reduce  their  defence  programmes.11  Between  the  formalities  of  this 
visit  Greek  and  Turkish  leaders  discussed  defence  problems,  their  policy 
towards  the  eastern  block  and  links  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance,12  and  in  a  tripartite  declaration  on  24  June  the  three 

1  The  Times,  24  June,  1 1  July,  3  August  and  3  September  1953;  New  York  Times,  18  September 
1 953  j  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  31  December  1953.  Greece  and  Bulgaria  also  signed  a  trade 
agreement:  The  Times,  8  December  1953. 

2  New  York  Times,  10  September  1953. 

3  Neue  Ziircher  £eitung,  14  December  1953. 

4  Ibid.  23  December  1953.  5  New  York  Times,  4  October  1953. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  30  November  1953. 

7  Ibid.  18  December  19531  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  December  1953. 

8  See  above,  p.  36. 

9  But  President  Tito  was  at  pains  to  insist  that  Yugoslavia  would  never  desert  the  western 
Powers,  which  had  come  to  its  assistance  in  the  darkest  hours  of  its  history,  and  that,  however 
Russian  policy  changed,  Yugoslavia  would  never  again  co-operate  with  the  U.S.S.R. :  The  Times, 
22  May  and  12  August  1953.  Mr.  Popovic  denied  any  Yugoslav  intention  of  rejoining  the 
eastern  block:  New  York  Times,  27  December  1953. 

10  New  York  Times,  18  June  1953. 

11  Ibid.  17  June  1953. 

Ibid.  17,  19  and  20  June  1953.  For  the  final  communique  on  19  June  see  Relazioni  Inter- 
nazionali,  4  July  1953,  p.  653. 
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allies  reaffirmed  their  alliance.1  Further  meetings  took  place  between 
political  and  military  leaders  in  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
former  announced  in  a  communique  of  1 1  July2  that  they  had  examined 
the  international  situation  with  special  attention  to  the  affairs  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries;  that  they  had  agreed  to  consult  together  upon  every 
change  in  the  international— and  especially  in  the  Balkan — scene;  that 
their  views  were  identical  and  their  intentions  pacific;  that  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Albania  was  an  important  element  in  Balkan  security;  that  they 
had  established  a  permanent  secretariat  to  prepare  a  Ministers’  conference 
and  to  co-ordinate  political  and  cultural  relations;  that  their  general  staffs 
would  continue  to  study  military  co-operation;  and  that  economic  co¬ 
operation  would  be  studied  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  experts.3 

The  reference  to  Albanian  independence  was  something  of  a  challenge 
to  the  satellite  system  and  a  reply  to  communist  propaganda,  which  had 
been  representing  the  Balkan  Pact  as  a  conspiracy  against  Albania.  But 
Greece  had  long-standing  territorial  claims  against  Albania  and  since  Mr. 
Stephanopoulos  had  repeated  these  claims  only  a  few  weeks  earlier,4  it 
seemed  that  the  independence  of  Albania,  to  which  the  three  states  now 
declared  their  attachment  (and  which  was  endorsed  by  Italo-Greek  and 
Italo-Turkish  statements)5  did  not  imply  the  integrity  of  that  country 
within  its  existing  frontiers.  In  the  wider  field  of  general  policy  towards 
the  satellites  there  appeared  to  be  some  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
members  of  the  Balkan  Pact  in  spite  of  their  assertion  of  identity  of  views. 
President  Tito  was  impressed  by  evidence  of  a  growing  desire  for  indepen¬ 
dence  among  the  satellite  peoples  and  believed  that  this  could  most  usefully 
be  encouraged  by  adopting  a  correct  attitude  and  refraining  from  efforts 
to  detach  the  satellites  from  the  U.S.S.R.6  In  Greece  and  Turkey,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  there  were  no  official  pronouncements,  there  was 
more  support  for  a  more  active  policy  and  one  Greek  newspaper  went 
so  far  as  to  advocate  the  liberation  of  Albania,7  thus  evoking  Yugoslav 
protests  which  themselves  led  to  further  unofficial  expressions  of  surprise 
and  indignation  in  Greece.8  There  were  also  other  minor  differences 
between  the  allies.  Yugoslavia  objected  to  Greek  legislation  confiscating 
land  in  Macedonia  which  had  been  abandoned  during  the  Greek  rebellion 
by  owners  who  had  fled  to  Yugoslavia,9  and  as  the  Trieste  dispute  flared 

1  Ibid.  p.  653;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  281. 

2  II  Popolo,  12  July  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  18  July  1953,  p.  694;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1953,  p.  281.  Greece  and  Turkey  were  represented  by  their  Foreign  Ministers,  Yugoslavia 
by  Dr.  Ales  Bebler  in  place  of  Mr.  Popovic,  who  was  ill. 

3  For  a  separate  but  uninformative  statement  issued  after  a  meeting  of  the  military  leaders, 
see  The  Times,  13  June  1953. 


4  New  York  Times,  27  June  1953. 
6  The  Times,  12  August  1953. 


3  See  below,  p.  130  n.  1. 
7  New  York  Times,  29  August  1953. 


8  Ibid.  29  and  30  August  1953;  The  Times,  31  August  1953. 

9  New  York  Times,  29  August  1953;  The  Times,  31  August  1953. 
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up  Belgrade  looked  with  suspicion  at  visits  by  Field  Marshal  Papagos  and 
Mr.  Stephanopoulos  to  Rome  and  by  Signor  Pella  to  Ankara.1  But  the 
development  of  the  alliance  went  on.  Although  I talo- Yugoslav  relations 
gave  Yugoslavia  reason  to  hesitate  before  disclosing  military  information 
to  NATO  or  any  of  its  members,  Belgrade  had  officially  declared  on 
3  June2  its  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  North  Atlantic  allies  in  creating 
a  system  of  collective  security,  and  a  few  days  later  Admiral  Carney,  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  the  Mediterranean  (who  had  been  kept 
informed  of  the  negotiations  between  Belgrade,  Athens  and  Ankara),3  said 
that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  Yugoslavia  would  be  associated  with 
NATO.4  On  16  July  the  U.S.A.  invited  Belgrade  to  send  a  military 
delegation  to  Washington  to  discuss  Yugoslav  defensive  capacities  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Yugoslavia  was  now  receiving  finished  American  arms 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Programme,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  visit, 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  August,  had  the  further  purposes  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  Yugoslav  military  co-operation  with  the  western  Powers 
and  of  resolving  the  difficulties  in  the  Balkan  Pact’s  military  planning.5 
In  September  Yugoslavia  accepted  a  Greek  proposal  to  bring  military 
matters  within  the  compass  of  the  projected  permanent  secretariat6  and 
it  was  subsequently  stated  in  Athens  that  military  information  was  being 

1  Field  Marshal  Papagos  and  Mr.  Stephanopoulos  arrived  in  Rome  on  23  September.  Signor 
Pella  said  on  25  September  that  he  had  discussed  with  the  Greek  statesmen  all  aspects  of  the 
world  situation,  including  Trieste;  that  Italy  looked  upon  the  Balkan  Pact  as  an  appropriate 
regional  defensive  alliance  and  would  place  no  obstacles  in  its  way;  and  that  Greece  and  Italy 
would  take  action  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Albania  and  would  consult  together  in  the 
event  of  a  threat  to  that  country:  II  Popolo,  26  September  1953.  For  the  communique  issued  on 
the  following  day  see  Neue  lurcher  Zeilung,  27  September  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  October 
r953>  P-  9345  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  283.  Signor  Pella’s  visit  to  Ankara  in  November 
was  the  first  official  Italian  visit  to  Turkey  since  the  war.  In  a  communique  of  14  November  the 
Italian  and  Turkish  Prime  Ministers  declared  that  they  had  discussed  their  countries’  activities 
in  NATO  and  had  agreed  on  the  need  for  more  frequent  consultation  in  order  to  achieve 
unity  of  action  with  regard  to  the  economic  and  social  aims  of  NATO ;  that  they  had  discussed 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Middle  East  and  problems  of  trade;  and  that  Signor  Pella  had 
informed  Mr.  Menderes  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  dispute  about  Trieste:  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung,  16  November  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  November  1953,  p.  1124;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  285.  Before  his  departure  Signor  Pella  supplemented  the  communique 
by  saying  that  he  and  Mr .  Menderes  agreed  that  the  independence  of  Albania  was  a  fundamental 
necessity  for  peace  in  the  Mediterranean:  Neue  ZiTcher  Zeitun§>  16  November  1953. 

Greece  and  Turkey  were  both  anxious  for  better  relations  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  and 
appealed  to  Washington,  London  and  Paris  to  expedite  a  settlement  of  the  Trieste  dispute, 
suggesting  a  conference  in  Trieste  between  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia:  ibid.  4  November  1953. 

New  York  Times,  4  June  1953-  The  statement  denied  any  Yugoslav  intention  of  seeking 
admission  to  the  alliance. 

During  visits  to  Athens  and  Ankara  in  January,  February  and  March,  and  during  a  visit  to 
Athens  in  May:  New  York  Times,  31  May  1953. 

4  Ibid.  1 3  June  1953. 

The  Times,  18  July  1953.  The  Yugoslav  delegation  had  discussions  with  the  British  and 
French  members  of  the  NATO  Standing  Group  as  well  as  with  the  American  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

New  York  Times,  15  and  25  September  1953. 
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constantly  exchanged.1  An  agreement  establishing  the  secretariat  was 
signed  in  Belgrade  on  7  November2  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
discussions,  reputedly  of  concrete  military  plans,  between  the  three  Chiefs 
of  Staff.3  It  was  reported4  that  the  three  states  had  agreed  to  treat  an 
attack  on  any  one  of  them  through  Bulgaria  as  an  attack  upon  all  three, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  pact  of  February  into  a  full  defensive  alliance 
seemed  to  be  not  far  distant.5 

During  the  earlier  part  of  1953  the  problem  of  Trieste  was  quietly 
obdurate.  Italian  and  Yugoslav  proposals  remained  opposed — Italy 
favouring  partition  and  Yugoslavia  a  condominium6 — but  passions  were 
below  boiling-point.  During  the  campaign  preceding  the  Italian  elections 
on  7  June  Signor  De  Gasperi  was  criticized  from  the  right  for  showing  too 
much  eagerness  for  a  compromise  with  Yugoslavia  in  order  to  win  favour 
with  the  western  Powers,  and  on  17  May  President  Tito  observed  that 
every  Italian  election  produced  Italian  claims  to  Yugoslav  territory  but 
that  Yugoslavia  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  its  claims  on  Trieste  for 
Signor  De  Gasperi  or  any  other  Italian  Minister.7  If  Signor  De  Gasperi 
was  sometimes  embarrassed  by  those  to  his  right,  President  Tito  had 
equally  to  be  mindful  of  those  on  his  left  who  had  found  it  difficult  to 
become  acclimatized  to  the  reoccidentation  of  Yugoslav  foreign  policy 
after  1948,  and  while  Italian  feelings  were  jarred  by  Yugoslavia’s  diplo¬ 
matic  successes  in  western  and  Balkan  capitals  (and  particularly  by  the 
invitation  of  a  Yugoslav  military  mission  to  Washington),8  Yugoslav 


1  Ibid.  30  September  1953. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  14  November  1953,  p.  mi  (text). 

3  For  their  communique  see  ibid.  28  November,  p.  1 149;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  21  Novem¬ 
ber  1953  (text).  Narodna  Armija,  the  organ  of  the  Yugoslav  army,  said  that  concrete  forms  and 
mutual  obligations  had  been  accepted:  The  Times,  21  November  1953. 

4  New  York  Times,  23  December  1953. 

5  The  armies  of  the  three  countries,  numbering  about  700,000  men  or  60-70  divisions,  were 
roughly  equivalent  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  whole  of  western  Europe  but  their  effectiveness 
suffered  from  their  virtually  complete  lack  of  naval  and  air  contingents,  the  insufficiency  and 
inadequacy  of  landing  grounds  and  harbours,  and  shortages  of  equipment  and  specialists:  see 
Manchester  Guardian,  15  December  1952;  New  York  Times,  14  and  25  January  1953.  Military 
expenditure  was  high  in  all  three  countries,  accounting  in  1953  for  43  per  cent,  of  the  budget 
and  7 -4  per  cent,  of  the  national  income  in  Greece  and  38  per  cent,  of  the  budget  and  6  per  cent, 
of  the  national  income  in  Turkey:  ibid.  14  January  1953.  Yugoslav  expenditure  on  defence  was 
probably  the  highest  west  of  the  iron  curtain  and,  although  substantially  reduced  in  1953, 
accounted  for  20  per  cent,  of  the  national  income  and  for  180,000  million  dinars  in  a  federal 
budget  of  229,100  million  dinars:  ibid.  26  December  1952;  The  Times,  29  December  1952. 

6  The  best  statements  of  the  rival  cases  were  those  made  by  Count  Sforza  on  8  April  1950 
(Relazioni  Internazionali,  15  April  1950,  pp.  216-18— text)  and  by  President  Tito  on  29  February 
1952:  New  York  Times,  1  March  1952.  See  also  The  World  Today,  November  1953,  p.  461,  and 
Review  of  International  Affairs,  1  August  and  16  November  1953. 

7  II  Popolo,  18  May  1953. 

8  See  above,  p.  130.  Italy  protested:  Manchester  Guardian,  20  July  1953.  See  also  New  York 
Times,  19  July  1953;  The  Times,  21  July  1953;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  August  1953. 
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emotions  could  be  equally  easily  aroused  by  anything  which  looked  like 
action  on  the  Italian  side.  In  neither  country  could  the  leaders  risk  con¬ 
ciliatory  departures  from  the  often  repeated  premisses  upon  which  each 
country  had  consolidated  a  strong  belief  in  its  own  righteousness  and  an 
equivalent  suspiciousness  of  its  neighbour. 

After  the  Italian  elections  Signor  De  Gasperi  failed  to  secure  a  vote  of 
confidence  for  his  new  government  and  was  succeeded  by  Signor  Giuseppe 
Pella,  who  appeared  before  the  Chamber  on  24  August  to  make  his  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy.1  On  Trieste  he  explicitly  adopted  Signor  De  Gasperi’s  atti¬ 
tude,  making  the  usual  reference  to  the  tripartite  declaration  of  March 
1 948, 2  but  four  days  later  the  Yugoslav  national  press  agency  unexpectedly 
accused  Italy  of  failing  to  reciprocate  Yugoslav  conciliatoriness  and  of 
annexing  Trieste  and  stated  that  Belgrade  would  have  to  re-examine 
the  whole  question.3  In  Italy  this  announcement  was  interpreted  as  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  annexation  of  Zone  B  of  the  Free  Territory  by  Yugoslavia. 
Signor  Pella  called  the  Minister  of  Defence  and  Chief  of  Staff  into  con¬ 
sultation,  had  interviews  with  the  American,  British  and  French  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  sent  a  cruiser  and  two  destroyers  to  Venice  and  advanced  Italian 
troops  to  the  north-eastern  frontier.4  Dr.  Bebler  denied  on  30  August  that 
Yugoslavia  intended  to  annex  Zone  B,5  but  the  measures  initiated  by 
Signor  Pella  caused  an  acrimonious  diplomatic  exchange  during  the  first 
week  of  September.6 

In  a  speech  at  the  frontier  village  of  Okrogliga  on  6  September7  Pre¬ 
sident  Tito  again  denied  his  intention  to  annex  Zone  B  and  denounced 
the  tripartite  declaration  of  1948.  He  proposed  that  the  city  of  Trieste 
become  international  and  its  hinterland  be  given  to  Yugoslavia.  Replying 
a  week  later  in  a  speech  in  Rome,8  Signor  Pella  suggested  a  conference 
between  Italy,  Yugoslavia  and  the  three  principal  western  Powers,  to  be 
followed  by  a  plebiscite  in  both  zones.  His  proposals  were  formally  em¬ 
bodied  in  notes,9  but  before  they  had  become  known  President  Tito  had 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite  in  a  speech  made  at  Split  on  the  same  day 
as  Signor  Pella’s  speech10  and  on  28  September  this  rejection  was  repeated 
in  a  note  to  Rome  which  laid  stress  on  Italian  infiltration  into  the  area 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  29  August  1953,  pp.  822-4. 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  1 1 7 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  p.  255. 

3  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  September  1953,  p.  845  (text). 

4  New  York  Times,  30  August  1953. 

5  II  Popolo,  31  August  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  September  1953,  p.  845. 

5  There  were  two  Yugoslav  notes  and  one  Italian  on  1  September,  further  Yugoslav  notes  on  3 
and  4  September  and  an  Italian  reply  on  4  September.  For  texts  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  12 
September  1953,  pp.  869-70. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  870-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  286. 

8  II  Popolo,  14  September  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  19  September  1953,  p.  8902. 

9  Relazioni  Internazionali,  10  October  1953,  p.  972;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  288. 

10  Relazioni  Internazionali,  19  September  1953,  pp.  892-3.  See  also  a  speech  by  Mr.  Kardel 
on  4  October:  ibid.  10  October  1953,  pp.  972-3. 
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after  1918.1  An  attempt  by  Signor  Pella  to  overcome  Yugoslav  objections 
by  confining  the  voting  to  persons  born  in  the  Free  Territiory  before  1918 
failed  to  convert  Belgrade. 

At  this  point  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  made  an  attempt  to  resolve 
the  deadlock  by  announcing  on  8  October,  and  without  notice  to  Belgrade 
or  Rome,  that  they  proposed  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Zone  A  and 
transfer  the  administration  to  Italy.2  They  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
move  would  promote  friendly  and  fruitful  co-operation  between  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia.  They  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  the  unexpressed  hope 
of  bolstering  Signor  Pella  and  encouraging  him  to  secure  Italian  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  European  defence  treaty,  and  by  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  Trieste  which  had  always  been  expensive  and  had  become  in 
addition  embarrassing  when  both  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  became  associated 
with  the  western  Powers  but  were  hostile  to  one  another.  In  the  event 
this  threat  of  violent  therapy  fulfilled  none  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  its 
proponents,  for  Italo-Yugoslav  relations  were  not  improved,  the  British 
and  American  troops  could  not  be  withdrawn,  and  Signor  Pella’s  position, 
so  far  from  being  strengthened,  was  put  in  jeopardy. 

Italy,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  recovering  Zone  A,  prepared  to  do 
so  without  prejudice  to  its  claim  to  recover  Zone  B  also,3  while  Yugoslavia, 
nettled  by  the  abruptness  of  the  announcement,  threatened  to  regard  the 
arrival  of  Italian  troops  in  Zone  A  as  an  act  of  aggression  and  simul¬ 
taneously  to  order  Yugoslav  troops  in  Zone  B  to  advance  into  Zone  A.4  On 
12  October  Yugoslavia  proposed  a  conference  between  the  U.S.A.,  Great 
Britain,  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  before  any  transfer  of  authority  in  Zone  A5 
and  submitted  a  statement  of  the  Yugoslav  case  to  the  United  Nations.6 
At  the  same  time  the  U.S.S.R.  delivered  protests  against  the  declaration 
of  8  October7  and  moved  the  Security  Council  to  appoint  a  governor 
of  the  Free  Territory.8  Next,  Italy  agreed  on  14  October  to  attend  a 

1  Ibid.  p.  972;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  288.  For  official  Italian  comment  on  this 
reply  see  Relazioni  Internazionali ,  loc.  cit. 

2  New  York  Times,  9  October  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  19  October  1953,  p.  529; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  290. 

3  See  speech  by  Signor  Pella  to  the  Chamber  on  9  October:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  1 7  October 
1953,  PP-  995- 

4  See  the  Yugoslav  note  of  protest  to  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  on  9  October  (New  York 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Manchester  Guardian,  10  October  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali, 
17  October  1953,  pp.  999-1000;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  291),  and  speeches  by  President 
Tito  on  10  and  11  October:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  October  1953,  pp.  1000- 1;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  293. 

s  New  York  Times,  13  October  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  October  1953,  pp.  100 1-2; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  297. 

6  New  York  Times,  13  October  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  October  1953,  pp.  1002-3. 

7  New  York  Times,  13  October  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  14  October  1953;  Soviet  News, 
17  October  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  295. 

8  S/3105,  13  October  1953;  Soviet  News,  20  October  1953.  For  the  ensuing  proceedings  in  the 
Security  Council  see  Security  Council,  Eighth  Year,  625th  Meeting,  15  October  1953,  634th  Meeting, 
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conference  (suggesting  its  expansion  to  include  France)  provided  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  withdrew  its  forces  from  Zone  B  or  that  the  declaration  of  8  October 
were  implemented  by  a  transfer  to  Italy  of  the  administration  of  Zone  A.1 
Failure  to  implement  this  declaration,  Signor  Pella  said  on  17  October,2 
might  cause  the  fall  of  his  government.  On  22  October  President  Tito 
declared  that  he  would  treat  a  transfer  of  the  administration  of  Zone  A  to 
Italy  as  equivalent  to  the  entry  of  Italian  troops.3  On  the  same  day  Italy 
offered  to  withdraw  Italian  troops  eight  miles  from  the  frontier,  if  Yugo¬ 
slavia  did  so  too,4  but  this  offer  was  derided  by  Belgrade,5  which  also 
protested  a  few  days  later  against  Italian  restrictions  on  the  export  to 
Yugoslavia  of  materials  which  were,  in  Italian  but  not  in  Yugoslav  eyes, 
materials  of  war.6 

The  three  western  Foreign  Ministers  had  failed  in  the  course  of  discus¬ 
sions  in  London  on  16-18  October7  to  find  a  compromise  between  Italian 
insistence  upon  and  Yugoslav  menaces  against  the  transfer  of  Zone  A  to 
Italian  administration,  and  conversations  by  M.  Bidault  with  Signor  Pella 
and  Mr.  Popovic  appeared  to  be  no  more  successful.  The  withdrawal  of 
British  and  American  troops  began.  Anti-British  demonstrations  in 
Trieste,  involving  loss  of  life,  in  the  first  week  of  November  (upon  the 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Venezia  Giulia  to  the  Italian  state)  led  to 
similar  demonstrations  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  in  Italy  of  such  a  nature 
that  Mr.  Eden  felt  impelled  to  express  his  concern  to  the  Italian  Ambas¬ 
sador,  who  protested  in  his  turn  against  the  severity  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  police  in  Trieste.8  Whereas  Mr.  Eden,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons,9  defended  the  conduct  of  the  police  and  blamed  extremists, 
Signor  Pella  demanded  an  inquiry,  blamed  the  British  authorities  for 
taking  inappropriate  measures  and  appealed  to  Italians  to  keep  their 
indignation  within  bounds.10  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Dulles  both  declared 
their  confidence  in  the  allied  commander  in  Trieste,  General  Sir  John 
Winterton,  in  face  of  Italian  clamour  for  his  replacement. 


2  November  1953,  and  647th  Meeting,  14  December  icjgj.  For  the  earlier  history  of  the  failure  to  find 
a  governor,  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  120,  and  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  274. 

1  Unita  and  II  Popolo,  15  October  1953. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  24  October  1953,  pp.  1025-8. 

Combat  and  II  Popolo,  23  October  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  31  October  1953,  pp.  1047-8. 

4  II  Popolo,  25  October  1953. 

5  New  York  Times,  26  October  1953. 

6  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  November  1953,  pp.  1125-6  (text). 

7  For  the  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  see  Daily  Telegraph,  19  October  iqcio- 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  97.  The  Trieste  question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  20  and  28  October:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  518,  coll.  1810-12  and  2808-928. 

Observer,  8  November  1953. 

9  9 1  November  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  520,  coll.  599-601;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 


10  Relazioni  Internazionali,  14  November  1953,  p.  1099.  For  an  official  Italian  account  of  the 
disturbances,  see  ibid.;  ANSA  Daily  Bulletin,  18  November  1953;  II  Popolo,  9  November  1953. 
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On  13  November  the  three  western  Powers  proposed  a  preliminary  con¬ 
ference  of  five  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  concessions  by  the  disputants.1 
This  conference,  which  it  was  hoped  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  would  attend 
without  insisting  on  their  incompatible  pre-conditions,  would  be  followed  by 
a  second  conference  with  wider  terms  of  reference.  President  Tito  repeated 
on  15  November2  his  willingness  to  attend  a  conference  provided  that  the 
declaration  of  8  October  were  not  the  starting-point.  He  insisted  that 
Yugoslavia  should  have  Zone  A  (without  the  city  of  Trieste)  but  declared 
that  Yugoslavia  would  not  fight  about  Trieste.  Signor  Pella  told  the 
Italian  Chamber,  which  debated  Trieste  on  18  November,3  that  the  deaths 
of  Italians  in  the  riots  in  Trieste  must  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  attacking 
Italy’s  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance.  He  said  that  the 
Italian  government  proposed  to  insist  on  four  things  in  relation  to  Trieste: 
a  solution  must  cover  the  whole  of  the  Free  Territory  and  not  only  Zone 
A;  the  Italian  proposal  for  a  plebiscite  must  be  included  in  the  agenda  of 
the  proposed  conference;  the  decision  to  transfer  Zone  A  to  Italy  must 
stand;  and  the  conference  must  be  preceded  by  adequate  preparation  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  failure.  On  21  November  Italy  informed  the 
western  Powers  that  it  was  willing  to  take  part  in  a  conference  designed 
to  settle  the  problem  of  the  Free  Territory  as  a  whole.4  This  notification 
appeared  to  denote  Italian  preference  for  a  full  conference  rather  than  a 
preliminary  conference,  as  proposed  by  the  western  Powers.  President 
Tito  repeated  his  views  on  29  November  and  indicated  in  addition  his 
agreement  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  both  sides  of  the  frontier.5 
This  withdrawal  was  formally  agreed  on  5  December6  and  was  carried 
out  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


3.  The  borders  of  Israel 

Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbours  came  no  closer  to  a  settlement  of  their 
differences  during  the  year,  and  in  September  and  October  two  of  the  issues 
between  them  came  before  the  Security  Council.  These  were  a  projected 
diversion  by  Israel  of  water  from  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  border 
friction,  which  ignited  serious  incidents. 

Incidents  along  the  frontier  with  Jordan  were  continuous7  and  almost 


1  The  Times,  14  November  1953. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  November  1 953;  P-  II25  (text). 

3  II  Popolo,  19  November  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  28  November  1953,  pp.  1146-8; 
ANSA  Daily  Bulletin,  No.  415,  19  November  1953. 

4  II  Popolo,  22  November  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  28  November  1953,  p.  1149;  Documents 


(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  300.  .  _  _  n 

5  II  Popolo,  30  November  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  December  1953,  p.  117b;  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  300. 

6  Observer,  6  December  1953.  _  _  . 

7  Israel’s  three  other  Arab  frontiers  were  comparatively  quiet.  With  Lebanon  and  Syria  there 
were  only  a  few  minor  incidents.  The  frontier  with  Egypt  was  rather  more  troubled,  especially 
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inevitable  with  so  many  hungry,  dispossessed  and  resentful  Arab  refugees 
on  the  one  side  (many  of  them  in  sight  of  fields  they  had  once  owned)  and 
on  the  other  side  a  people  whose  recent  memories,  taut  nerves  and  daily 
economic  struggle  did  not  make  for  tolerance.  There  were  numerous 
small  incursions  from  Jordan,  including  innocent  visits  to  relatives  or 
friends  in  Israel,  attempts  to  harvest  once-owned  fields,  and  forays  to  steal 
or  destroy  Israeli  equipment  or  to  murder.  From  the  Israeli  side  came 
fewer  but  larger  counter-attacks  of  a  military  or  semi-military  nature.  The 
situation  was  like  that  of  a  pioneering  outpost  in  half-conquered  country: 
a  constant  but  very  effective  harassment  from  the  one  side,  answered  by 
rarer,  but  not  less  savage,  punitive  expeditions  from  the  other.  The  scale 
of  Israeli  retaliation  was  the  less  excusable,  since  the  Israelis  suffered  fewer 
losses  from  the  Arab  incursions  than  did  the  raiders  themselves.  According 
to  official  sources  69  Israelis  were  killed  and  77  wounded  during  raids  into 
Israel  during  the  12  months  which  ended  on  30  November  1952,  while 
394  Arabs  were  killed  and  227  wounded.1  Among  the  more  substantial 
incidents  of  the  first  half  of  1953  were  two  attacks  by  Israeli  forces  on  the 
village  of  Falama  on  23  January  and  29  January,2  the  derailing  of  a  freight 
train  in  Israel  on  2  February,3  a  shooting  affray  between  soldiers  of  the 
Arab  Legion  and  Israeli  local  guards  in  Jerusalem  on  22  April/  and 
Jordanian  raids  on  three  villages  on  25  May.5 

The  effectiveness  of  the  armistice  agreements  was  reduced  by  the 
breaking  down  of  arrangements  made  between  local  commanders.  Con¬ 
sequently,  trivial  border  incidents  could  no  longer  be  disposed  of 
summarily.  For  some  months  before  January  1953  incidents  had  been 
dealt  with  by  monthly  agreements  between  local  commanders,  under 
which  the  police  and  military  authorities  on  both  sides  were  empowered 
to  co-operate  in  efforts  to  stop  unauthorized  crossings  of  the  border,  but 
on  8  January  Israel  denounced  these  agreements  after  the  kidnapping  of 
some  Israeli  soldiers.6  Efforts  to  revive  the  agreements  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization,  Lieutenant-General  William  Riley, 
were  partly  successful,  and  Jordan  and  Israel  signed  on  8  June  a  three 
months  agreement  providing  for  regular  meetings  of  local  commanders,7 
but  there  was  little  prospect  of  a  real  improvement  in  the  situation.  Even 
if  both  sides  had  believed  the  attacks  to  be  no  more  than  acts  of  private 
malice  or  private  desperation,  the  fighting  created  an  unfavourable  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  negotiation,  and  each  side  could  plausibly  argue  that  something 


if. the  Gaza  ar,ea"  For  incidents  see  The  Times,  31  August  and  3  October  1953;  New  York 
limes,  9  November  1953. 

3  ZeW  r  1  VmeS’  2  iTary  I953'  2  BoUrSe  ^ptienne,  31  January  1953. 

JZeWA  Times,  4  February  1953.  4  Ibid.  23  April  1953. 

7  A^ld'  V  ,Mty  I953'  T  6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  May  1953. 

New  York  Times,  9  June  1953.  General  Riley’s  successor,  Major-General  Vagn  Bennike 
continued  these  efforts:  ibid.  30  June  1953. 
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more  than  private  motives  was  at  work.  The  Israelis  believed  that  the 
Jordanian  incursions  were  planned  in  co-operation  with  Jordan’s  police 
force  and  the  Arab  Legion  and  were  a  political  instrument  of  the  Arab 
government  for  making  life  on  the  border  as  insecure  as  possible  and  for 
discouraging  settlers  from  remaining  there.1  Owing  to  Israel’s  geography, 
most  Israelis  lived  close  enough  to  the  border  to  make  the  Arab  danger 
a  matter  of  lively  personal  concern. 

Arab  fears  of  Zionist  expansion  were  fanned  by  occasional  expressions 
of  extreme  Zionist  opinion  to  the  effect  that  Eretz  Israel  included  Jordan, 
and  by  pessimistic  calculations  concerning  the  growing  pressure  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  Israel.  Beside  their  general  suspicion  of  Israeli  aggressive  intentions, 
the  Arabs  regarded  the  larger  military  incidents  as  a  part  of  a  campaign 
to  force  Jordan  to  make  peace  by  persuading  the  major  Powers  that  there 
would  be  no  peace  in  the  Middle  East  until  the  armistice  agreements  had 
been  turned  into  peace  treaties.  Jordan,  it  could  be  argued,  had  no 
present  incentive  to  make  peace,  but  military  pressure  might  create  one, 
and  the  great  Powers  might  be  sufficiently  scared  by  a  threat  of  war  in 
the  Middle  East  to  put  pressure  on  the  Arab  states  to  cease  their  opposition 
to  a  more  stable  settlement.  There  were  in  Israel  some  who  held  that 
Great  Britain  could  impel  Jordan  and  'Iraq  to  the  bargaining  table,  and 
that  the  U.S.A.  could  do  the  same  with  Egypt  and  Syria.2 

It  was  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  efforts  of  the  Truce  Supervisors 
did  little  to  change  the  pattern  of  border  incidents.  A  few  hours  after  the 
signature  of  the  Israeli-Jordanian  agreement  of  8  June  some  Arabs  attacked 
the  village  of  Tirat  Yehuda  and  killed  a  survivor  of  Auschwitz;3  in  the 
succeeding  weeks  a  number  of  similar  murders  took  place.  On  the  night 
of  11-12  August  Israeli  troops  shelled  three  small  Arab  villages  for  some 
hours.4  A  more  serious  incident  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  14-15 
October.  The  Jordan  village  of  Qibya  was  raided  by  forces  from  Israel, 
while  the  two  nearby  villages  of  Budrus  and  Shuqba  were  more  lightly 
attacked.5  According  to  a  report  by  the  Truce  Supervisor  to  the  Security 
Council6  the  raiding  party  comprised  between  250  and  300  well-trained 
Israeli  soldiers.  Fifty-three  people,  including  women  and  children,  were 
killed  or  died  later  of  wounds,  and  thirty  to  forty  buildings  were  completely 
demolished,  including  the  school,  the  water-pumping  station,  the  police 
station  and  the  telephone  office.  The  discovery  of  bullet-riddled  bodies  in 
doorways  and  multiple  bullet  marks  on  the  doors  of  the  demolished  houses 
indicated  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  forced  to  remain  inside 
while  their  homes  were  blown  up  over  them.  The  Truce  Supervisor  cited 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  19  October  1 953' 

2  New  York  Times,  25  October  1 953-  3  Ibid.  10  June  1953. 

4  The  Times,  14  August  1953.  5  Ibid.  16  October  1953. 

6  Security  Council,  Eighth  Year,  630th  Meeting,  27  October  1933,  p.  6. 
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evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  raid  had  been  carried  out  by 
Israeli  military  forces  in  uniform  and  with  weapons — bangalore  torpedoes1 
and  2-inch  mortars  and  (at  Budrus)  81  mm.  mortars — which  were  part 
of  the  standard  equipment  of  the  Israeli  army.  The  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission2  stated  that  it  had  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  such  weapons 
by  other  than  regular  military  forces.  T.N.T.  demolition  bombs  were  used 
expertly  and  in  quantity.3  The  method  of  attack  indicated  expert  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution.  Only  active  military  forces  could  have  carried  it  out 
without  suffering  heavy  casualties  from  their  own  fire  or  from  the  explosion 
of  the  demolition  charges.4  The  approach  to  Qibya  from  Israel  lay 
through  an  area  protected  by  the  Israeli  army,  and  no  group  of  the  size 
employed  in  the  attack  could  have  moved  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  area 
undetected.5 

This  evidence  against  Israel  was  not,  perhaps,  conclusive,  and  in  particular 
the  statement  that  the  weapons  used  belonged  exclusively  to  the  army  was 
controverted.6  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  earlier  reported  that  the 
Israeli  army  had  been  ordered  to  follow  and  destroy  infiltrators  even 
across  the  border,7  and  it  was  difficult  to  disparage  the  Truce  Supervisor’s 
argument  that  an  armed  force  of  so  considerable  a  size  could  not  have 
moved  in  Israeli  territory  without  at  least  the  connivance  of  the  local 
military  commander. 

The  Israeli  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  David  Ben-Gurion,8  denied  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  on  19  October  that  Israeli  armed  forces  had  been  involved  in  the  raid. 
He  claimed  that  it  had  been  carried  out  by  frontiersmen  who  had  been 
armed  and  trained  by  the  government  to  defend  their  homes  and  whose 
patience  had  been  exhausted  by  Jordanian  raids,  especially  by  an  attack 
on  the  village  of  Yahud  a  few  days  earlier  in  which  a  mother  and  her  two 
children  had  been  killed  in  their  sleep.  He  said  that  a  searching  investiga¬ 
tion  had  proved  that  no  single  unit  of  the  Israeli  army  was  absent  from  its 
base  on  the  night  of  the  attack.  The  government  deplored  the  shedding 
of  innocent  blood  at  Qibya,  but  blamed  Jordan,  ‘which  for  years  has 

1  A  weapon  used  to  blast  a  way  through  barbed  wire. 

2  Under  the  Armistice  Agreements  made  by  Israel  with  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Egypt 
a  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  had  been  set  up  for  each  pair  of  belligerents.  It  consisted  of  two 
representatives  of  the  Arab  state  concerned,  and  two  of  Israel  (except  in  the  case  of  Egypt  where 
there  were  three  of  each  side)  with  the  Truce  Supervisor  or  his  deputy  as  chairman. 

3  Security  Council,  Eighth  Tear,  630th  Meeting,  27  October  1333,  p.  6. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  p.  7. 

6  The  Times,  16  November  1953. 

7  New  York  Times,  14  June  1953.  The  Israeli  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Moshe  Sharett,  told  the 
Knesset  in  February  that  the  government  was  taking  steps  to  deal  with  infiltration  and  it  was 
widely  believed  that  these  steps  included  instructions  to  the  army  to  react  more  vigorously:  ibid. 

5  February  1953.. 

8  Mr.  Ben-Gurion,  Israel  s  first  Prime  Minister,  resigned  on  7  December  1 953,  pleading  ‘spiritual 
fatigue  ,  and  retired  to  a  pioneer  settlement  in  the  desert.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sharett. 
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tolerated  and  thereby  encouraged  acts  of  murder  and  pillage  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Israel’.1  In  the  last  resort  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure 
whether  the  decision  to  attack  was  taken  by  local  military  or  civil  authori¬ 
ties,  or  was  known  to  the  government,  or  was  ordered  by  some  of  its 
members. 

The  incident  produced  an  immediate  reaction  from  the  western  Powers. 
Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  the  British  Minister  of  State,  summoned  the  Israeli 
Ambassador  in  London  on  16  October,  and  delivered  to  him  a  note 
expressing  horror  at  ‘the  gravest  violation  so  far  of  the  terms  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  agreement’.2  Mr.  Dulles  and  M.  Bidault  were  in  London  at  the  time, 
and  after  tripartite  discussions  the  three  Powers  jointly  asked  the  Security 
Council  to  convene  an  urgent  meeting  to  consider  the  incident.3  The 
Council  met  on  19  October  and  agreed  to  call  the  Truce  Supervisor, 
Major-General  Vagn  Bennike,4  to  New  York  to  make  a  personal  report.5 
There  followed  a  delay  owing  to  differences  about  the  wording  of  the  item 
for  the  Council’s  agenda.  The  Lebanese  representative,  Dr.  Charles 
Malik,  who  was  the  only  Arab  on  the  Council,  objected  to  the  words 
used  by  the  western  Powers:  ‘Tension  between  Israel  and  the  neighbouring 
Arab  States  with  particular  reference  to  recent  acts  of  aggression  and  to 
compliance  with  and  enforcement  of  the  general  armistice  agreements.’ 
Dr.  Malik  wished  the  item  to  be  described  as:  ‘The  Palestine  question — 
recent  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  Israeli  army  against  Jordan.’6 
This  was  more  than  a  quibble  over  words,  since  it  raised  the  question 
whether  the  Council  should  discuss  only  the  attack  at  Qibya  or  also  the 
general  background  of  violations  of  the  armistice  conditions  by  both  sides. 
Dr.  Malik  got  support  from  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan  and  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  the 
latter  objecting  that  there  was  no  need  to  drop  a  ‘silken  curtain’  over 
the  agenda  item.  The  form  of  words  ultimately  approved  was  close  to 
that  desired  by  the  Arabs.  It  read:  ‘The  Palestine  question:  compliance 
with  and  enforcement  of  the  general  armistice  agreements,  with  special 
reference  to  recent  acts  of  violence  and  in  particular  to  the  incident  at 
Qibya  on  14-15  October:  report  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce 
Supervision  Organization.’7  Israel  countered  by  asking  the  Council  to 
consider  also  Jordan’s  attacks  on  Israel,  economic  warfare,  and  threats 
against  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  Israel.8  The 
six  Arab  members  of  the  United  Nations— Egypt,  'Iraq,  Lebanon,  Sa'udi 

1  New  York  Times,  20  October  1953. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  17  October  1953. 

3  S/3109,  3110,  31 1 1,  17  October  1953.  For  the  three  Ministers’  communique  of  18  October, 
see  Daily  Telegraph,  19  October  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  97. 

4  General  Bennike  had  succeeded  General  Riley  in  June:  Daily  Telegraph,  22  June  1953. 

5  Security  Council,  Eighth  Year,  626th  Meeting,  19  October  1953. 

6  New  York  Times,  20  October  1953. 

7  Security  Council,  Eighth  Year,  627th  Meeting,  20  October  1953,  p.  7. 

8  Ibid.  637th  Meeting,  12  November  1953,  p.  20. 
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Arabia,  Syria  and  Yemen — also  entered  a  separate  complaint  asking  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  ‘aggression  by  the  armed  forces  of  Israel’  in 
connexion  with  the  incident  at  Qibya  and  the  two  neighbouring  villages,1 
but  they  agreed  to  postpone  this  item  to  the  western  item2  on  assurances, 
it  was  said,  that  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  would  take  a  strong  stand 
and  agree  to  some  form  of  condemnation  of  Israel.3 

General  Bennike  addressed  the  Council  on  27  October.4  He  declared 
that  ‘if  military  forces  carry  out  punitive  raids  across  the  demarcation  line, 
the  Armistice  Agreement  must  be  considered  as  having  been  deliberately 
broken  in  full  knowledge  of  possible  consequences,  including  the  possibility 
of  a  clash  with  the  military  forces  of  the  other  party’,  and  he  endorsed  the 
conclusion  that  Israeli  troops  had  been  involved  at  Qibya.  He  said  that 
infiltration  had  steadily  increased  since  January.  Between  1  January  and 
J5  October  Israel  had  made  178  complaints  of  infiltration,  Jordan  167. 
Israel  alleged  that  32  Israelis  had  been  killed  and  37  wounded  by  Jordan¬ 
ian  attacks  inside  Israel,  but  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  verified 
only  10  deaths  and  13  other  casualties.  Jordan  alleged  that  86  Jordanians 
were  killed  and  59  wounded  by  Israeli  attacks  inside  Jordan,  but  the 
Commission  verified  only  55  deaths  (including  53  at  Qibya)  and  23  other 
casualties.  Jerusalem  was  ‘a  dangerous  powder  keg’,  and  there  existed  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  whole  area. 

Consideration  of  General  Bennike’s  report  was  deferred  until  9  Novem¬ 
ber.5  When  the  debate  began  the  British  delegate  to  the  Council,  Sir 
Gladwyn  Jebb,  said  that  his  government  found  General  Bennike’s  evidence 
on  the  participation  of  Israeli  military  forces  completely  convincing,  and 
that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Israeli  government  to  escape  responsibility  for 
the  attack.6  The  American  delegate,  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge,  subscribed  to  the 
British  opinion  that  the  raid  was  a  violation  of  the  cease-fire  resolution, 
and  the  French  delegate,  M.  Henri  Hoppenot,  associated  himself  rather 
more  fully  with  the  British  view.7  General  Bennike’s  answers  to  questions 
underlined  the  case  against  Israel.  He  said  that  Jordan  had  given  full 
co-operation  in  trying  to  trace  those  responsible  for  the  raid  on  Yahud, 
and  reaffirmed  that  at  no  time  since  1949  had  the  Mixed  Armistice  Com- 

1  S/3119,  21  October  1953. 

2  S/3120,  23  October  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  24  October  1953. 

4  Security  Council,  Eighth  Tear,  630th  Meeting,  27  October  1953 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1 953,  p.  303, 

5  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  the  imminence  of  the  election  of  a  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
ork  and  a  governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  Republican  administration,  although  less  sensitive  than 

its  predecessor  to  the  impact  on  domestic  politics  of  its  relations  with  Israel,  could  not  wish  to 
antagonize  Jewish  voters.  Further,  the  State  Department  was  credited  with  mixed  feelings  and 
a  preierence  for  pacification  by  economic  development  rather  than  international  dramatization 
ot  border  incidents.  The  British  government  was  reported  to  be  more  anxious  than  the  American 
tor  a  reference  to  the  United  Nations:  Manchester  Guardian,  19  October  1953. 

Security  Council,  Eighth  Year,  633th  Meeting,  9  November  1933,  pp.  7—12. 

7  Ibid,  pp  .12-13. 
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mission  found  that  bangalore  torpedoes,  2-inch  and  81  mm.  mortars  or 
demolition  charges  had  been  issued  to  the  Israeli  frontier  militia.  He 
added  that  Israel  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  blame  for  increasing 
tension  in  the  Middle  East,  that  attacks  by  regular  Israeli  forces  across 
the  border  had  become  more  frequent,  that  ever  larger  Israeli  units  were 
used  and  that  United  Nations  military  observers  had  met  with  some 
obstruction  from  Israeli  citizens  and  over-zealous  Israeli  officials.1 

The  Israeli  representative,  Mr.  Abba  Eban,  did  not  make  much  effort 
to  refute  General  Bennike’s  conclusions,  although  he  maintained  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  attack  were  those  outlined  in  Mr.  Ben-Gurion’s  state¬ 
ment  of  19  October,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  raid  had  been  the 
work  of  frontiersmen.  Mr.  Eban  proposed  an  early  meeting  between  re¬ 
presentatives  of  Jordan  and  Israel  to  discuss  armistice  problems  and 
especially  the  prevention  of  border  incidents,  and  he  asked  the  Council 
to  request  the  signatories  of  each  of  the  armistice  agreements  to  enter  into 
direct  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  replacement  of  the  agreements  by 
final  peace  treaties.  He  referred  to  Great  Britain’s  military  treaty  with 
Jordan  and  essential  assistance  to  Jordan  in  money,  military  equipment, 
training  and  leadership,  implying  that  Great  Britain  had  not  taken  the 
opportunity  given  by  these  links  to  reduce  tension  in  the  Middle  East.2 

Dr.  Malik  asked  the  Security  Council  to  call  on  Israel  to  punish  those 
responsible,  to  pay  compensation  for  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property 
and  to  refrain  from  a  repetition  of  the  raid.  He  also  suggested  that  the 
Council  should  ask  other  nations  not  to  give  military  or  economic  help  to 
Israel  without  guarantees  that  Israel  would  refrain  from  such  acts,  and 
that  it  should  warn  Israel  that  a  repetition  would  cause  the  Council  to 
consider  action  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.3  Another  Lebanese 
delegate  rejected  in  a  later  speech  Mr.  Eban’s  proposal  for  an  Israeli- 
Jordan  meeting.4 

On  1 8  November  the  three  western  Powers  put  forward  a  resolution  find¬ 
ing  that  action  had  been  taken  by  ‘armed  forces  of  Israel’  and  strongly  cen¬ 
suring  it.  Both  parties  were  called  upon  to  ensure  the  effective  co-operation 
of  local  security  forces  and  the  Truce  Supervisor  was  asked  to  report  on 
improved  means  of  ensuring  compliance  with  the  armistice  agreements.5 
The  Israeli  delegation  protested  that  the  resolution  was  couched  in 
‘extreme  and  intemperate  language’,  condoned  armed  incursions  from 
Jordan  which  had  cost  Israel  hundreds  of  casualties  and  ‘conserved  all 
the  causes  of  tension  in  the  area’.6  The  Arab  states  were  not  much  better 

1  Ibid.  637th  Meeting,  12  November  1353,  pp.  1-41. 

2  Ibid.  635th  Meeting,  9  November  1953,  Annex. 

3  Ibid.  637th  Meeting,  12  November  1953,  pp.  41-54. 

4  Ibid.  638th  Meeting,  16  November  1953,  p.  18. 

5  S/3139,  18  November  1953. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  20  November  1953. 
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pleased,  since  the  resolution’s  expression  of  censure  was  not  accompanied 
by  a  demand  for  punishment  of  those  responsible  or  for  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation;1  they  were  also  disappointed  that  it  did  not  confine  the  blame 
wholly  to  Israel.  In  an  effort  to  stave  off  the  vote  of  censure  and  to  bring 
about  negotiations  with  Jordan,  Mr.  Eban  invoked  on  23  November2 
article  XII  of  the  armistice  agreement  between  Israel  and  Jordan,  under 
which  either  party  could  require  the  other  to  meet  it  for  the  purpose  of 
revising,  reviewing  or  suspending  any  provision  of  the  armistice  agreement 
except  the  two  articles  expressly  forbidding  resort  to  arms.3  But  the  Coun¬ 
cil  proceeded  with  the  vote  despite  a  final  plea  by  the  Israeli  representative 
to  take  no  action  pending  the  outcome  of  Israel’s  request  for  negotiations 
with  Jordan,  only  amending  the  resolution  slightly  to  take  note  of  the 
proposal.  The  resolution  was  adopted  without  opposition,  Lebanon  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  abstaining.4 

The  censure  of  Israel  over  Qibya  coincided  with  the  consideration  by 
the  United  Nations  of  another  matter  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  Israeli 
government  was  called  into  question.  At  the  beginning  of  September 
Israeli  workmen  began  digging  a  canal  between  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  in  order  to  divert  water  for  the  construction  of  a  hydro¬ 
electric  power  station.5  Part  of  the  canal  lay  in  the  demilitarized  zone 
between  Syria  and  Israel,  and  the  Syrian  government  protested  to  the 
Truce  Supervisor  on  the  grounds  that  the  proposed  canal  would  be  of 
economic  and  military  advantage  to  Israel  and  would  prejudice  Syria  and 
certain  Arab  farmers  in  the  area.  The  Truce  Supervisor  asked  Israel  to 
stop  work  in  the  demilitarized  zone  pending  an  agreement  with  Syria,6 
but  the  Israeli  government  rejected  this  request,  stating  that  a  develop¬ 
ment  project  of  such  importance  could  not  be  allowed  to  abide  Syria’s 
goodwill.7  Work  on  the  canal  was  put  on  to  a  three-shift  basis  with  the 
use  of  floodlights.8  General  Bennike  contended  that,  apart  from  economic 


1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  November  1953. 

2  S/3140,  23  November  1953. 

3  ‘The  Parties  to  this  Agreement  may,  by  mutual  consent,  revise  this  Agreement  or  any  of  its 
provisions,  or  may  suspend  its  application,  other  than  articles  I  and  III,  at  any  time.  In  the 
absence  of  mutual  agreement  and  after  this  Agreement  has  been  in  effect  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  its  signing,  either  of  the  Parties  may  call  upon  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  to  convoke  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  two  Parties  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing, 
revising,  or  suspending  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  other  than  articles  I  and  III. 
Participation  in  such  conference  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  Parties.’ 

4  S/3139/Rev.  2,  24  November  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  14  December  1953,  pp. 
840-1;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  306.  The  Lebanese  delegate  later  explained  that  his 
government  had  abstained  because  it  considered  that  the  resolution  did  not  go  far  enough.  He 
reaffirmed  that  the  Arab  states  were  not  willing  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  Israel  on 
the  armistice  agreements:  Security  Council,  Eighth  Tear,  643rd  Meeting,  23  November  1933,  p.  5. 

5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  September  1953. 

6  S/3122,  23  October  1953,  Annex  I. 

7  Ibid.  Annex  II. 

Daily  Telegraph,  20  October  1953;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  October  1953. 
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considerations,  the  digging  of  the  canal  would  be  of  military  advantage 
to  Israel,  since  it  would  enable  Israel  to  control  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
which  was  a  military  barrier  of  some  importance.1 

In  a  talk  with  the  Israeli  Ambassador  in  Washington  Mr.  Dulles  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  U.S.A.  strongly  supported  the  Truce  Supervisor’s  request 
and  asked  Israel  to  comply  with  it.2  The  Israeli  government  offered  to 
make  a  short  temporary  halt,  if  the  Truce  Supervisor  would  withdraw  his 
original  request  for  an  indefinite  suspension  of  the  work.3  But  the  Truce 
Supervisor  refused  to  modify  his  ruling4  and  on  16  October  the  Syrian 
government  took  the  issue  to  the  Security  Council.5  Three  days  later 
the  State  Department  notified  Israel  that  American  grants  would  be  sus¬ 
pended  until  Israel  complied  with  the  United  Nations  request.6  On  27 
October  Mr.  Eban  offered  to  postpone  further  work  on  the  canal  until 
the  Council  reached  a  decision  on  the  Syrian  complaint,7  and  Mr.  Dulles 
immediately  recommended  the  payment  of  $26  million  to  Israel  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1953-4. 8 

Discussion  in  the  Security  Council  began  on  the  same  day  and  continued 
intermittently  for  six  weeks.  On  16  December  the  three  western  Powers 
presented  a  resolution  which  would  in  effect  have  referred  the  whole  issue 
back  to  General  Bennike  with  a  request  to  make  further  efforts  to  find  a 
solution,  and  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  in  90  days.9  This  proposal 
was  more  acceptable  to  Israel  than  to  the  Arab  states,  although  it  left 
obscure  the  question  whether  or  not  Israel  would  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  its  project  if  General  Bennike  failed  in  his  task.  In  the  event,  however, 
this  question  did  not  arise,  since  the  U.S.S.R.  vetoed  the  resolution  on  22 
January  1954.10 

Besides  the  Syrian  complaint  over  this  comparatively  small  diversion 
of  water  there  existed  a  wider  conflict  over  three  rival  plans  for  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  and  its  tributary  the  Yarmuk.  In  October  1953 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  September  1953. 

3  New  Tork  Times,  29  September  1953. 

3  Ibid.  2  October  1953.  4  Ibid.  16  October  1953. 

5  S/3108/Rev.  1,  16  October  1953. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  20  October  1953.  During  1952  American  grants  to  Israel  had  been 
$65  million.  It  was  reported  that  the  State  Department  had  originally  intended  to  keep  this 
decision  secret  but  changed  its  mind  following  the  attack  on  Qibya:  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
21  October  1953. 

7  Security  Council,  Eighth  Year,  631st  Meeting,  27  October  1953,  pp.  1-2. 

8  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  November  1953,  p.  675;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.305. 

9  S/3151/Rev.  1,  21  December  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  11  January  1954,  p.  59; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  307. 

10  Security  Council,  Ninth  Year,  636th  Meeting,  22  January  1954,  p.  27.  It  was  the  first  veto  exercised 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  Palestine  question.  There  were  seven  votes  for  the  resolution,  two  (the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Lebanon)  against  and  two  abstentions  (China  and  Brazil).  Without  the  Russian 
veto  the  resolution  would  have  obtained  only  a  bare  majority  of  seven.  If  the  vote  had  not  been 
deferred  until  1954  it  would  probably  have  failed  of  a  majority,  because  Pakistan  (which  would 
have  voted  against  it)  was  replaced  by  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (U.N.R.W.A.)  published 
the  details  of  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  State  Department,  for  using  the  waters  of  these 
two  rivers  for  irrigation  and  power  in  Jordan,  Syria  and  Israel.  The  first 
aim  of  the  plan  was  to  facilitate  the  resettlement  of  200,000  Arab  refugees 
in  Jordan,  but  if  carried  out  in  its  entirety  it  would  also  irrigate  about 
100,000  acres  of  land  in  Israel,  about  125,000  acres  in  Jordan  and  about 
8,000  acres  in  Syria,  and  provide  a  limited  amount  of  water.  The  plan 
was  drawn  up  with  the  object  of  determining  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
available  waters  without  regard  to  political  boundaries.1  It  diverged  from 
the  earlier  Hays-Lowdermilk  plan,2  which  proposed  the  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Upper  Jordan  westward  over  the  watershed  into  the  coastal 
plain  of  Israel  and  would  irrigate  much  more  land  in  Israel  than  the 
T.V.A.  plan.3  A  third  plan,  drawn  up  in  1952  by  an  American  engineer 
employed  in  Jordan  under  the  Technical  Assistance  Programme,  proposed 
to  use  only  the  waters  of  the  Yarmuk  (which  forms  for  part  of  its  length 
the  border  between  Syria  and  Jordan)  and  would  serve  to  benefit  only 
these  two  Arab  states;  it  was  very  similar  to  the  first  stage  of  the  T.V.A. 
plan.4  This  third  plan  would  deprive  of  their  water  a  power  plant  at 
Naharayim  and  five  small  Israeli  settlements  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Yarmuk  near  its  confluence  with  the  Jordan.  The  Hays-Lowdermilk  plan 
would  almost  drain  the  Sea  of  Galilee  unless  the  Yarmuk  were  diverted 
from  its  course  in  order  to  turn  the  Sea  of  Galilee  into  a  reservoir.5  But 
the  third  or  Yarmuk  plan  envisaged  a  new  artificial  reservoir  in  Jordan 
and  the  channelling  of  the  Yarmuk  from  this  reservoir  southward  to  the 
Dead  Sea  along  a  course  parallel  with  the  Jordan.6  Israeli  officials  claimed 
that,  whereas  the  Sea  of  Galilee  could  hold  the  Yarmuk’s  entire  annual 
flow  of  480  million  cubic  metres,  the  proposed  artificial  reservoir  would 
hold  only  300  million  cubic  metres.7 

Mr.  Eric  A.  Johnston,  the  President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  was  sent  in  October  by  President  Eisenhower  to  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states  in  order  to  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  the  T.V.A. 
plan.8  Unfortunately  Mr.  Johnston  arrived  in  the  Middle  East  just  after 


1  Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Unified  Development  of  the  Water  Resources  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
Region,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations  under  direction  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  by 
Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.  (Boston,  1953);  Manchester  Guardian,  22  October  1953. 

2  This  plan  was  based  on  a  study  made  for  the  Jewish  Agency  in  1944  by  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Lowdermilk  and  later  modified  by  Mr.  James  B.  Hays.  See  Lowdermilk:  Palestine,  Land  of 
Promise  (New  York,  Harper  Bros.,  London,  Gollancz,  1944),  and  Hays:  T.V.A.  on  the  Jordan, 
Proposals  for  Irrigation  and  Hydro-Electric  Development  in  Palestine  (Washington,  Public  Affairs  Press, 
1948). 

3  New  York  Times,  20  October  1953.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  22  October  1953. 

5  New  York  Times,  5  June  1953.  6  Ibid.  7  Ibid. 

8  See  President  Eisenhower’s  statement  of  16  October:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26 

October  1953,  p.  553;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  301.  Mr.  Johnston  reported  to  the 
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the  Qibya  incident,  which  reduced  his  never  very  great  chances  of  success. 
The  Jordanian  Prime  Minister  said  that  Jordan  was  ‘fully  prepared  to 
continue  bearing  economic  hardships  rather  than  participate  in  any  pro¬ 
ject  leading  to  co-operation  with  Israel,  either  directly  or  indirectly’.1  The 
speaker  of  the  Lebanese  Parliament  said  that  the  plan  aimed  at  a  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem  on  a  basis  unacceptable  to  the  Arab  peoples  and 
refugees.2  The  Israeli  government  let  it  be  known  that  it  was  keeping  an 
open  mind  on  the  project,  but  Israeli  opinion  seemed  hostile  to  a  scheme 
which  would  provide  so  much  less  water  for  Israel  than  had  been  hoped 
for.3 

Preliminary  steps  were  taken  during  the  year  to  extend  the  use  of  the 
Yarmuk.  On  30  March  Jordan  and  U.N.R.W.A.  signed  an  agreement 
for  the  construction,  at  a  cost  of  $40  million,  of  a  dam  and  two  power 
stations  in  order  to  irrigate  95,000  acres  and  to  rehabilitate  20,000  refugee 
families.4  Another  relatively  small  scheme  proposed  to  irrigate  parts  of 
the  Sinai  Desert  where  refugees  were  settled,  by  carrying  water  from  the 
Nile  by  a  new  canal  leading  from  the  SweetWater  Canal  to  the  Suez  Canal 
at  a  point  north  of  Ismailia  and  thence  under  the  Suez  Canal.  Seventy 
thousand  refugees  in  the  areas  of  Sinai,  Rafah  and  the  Gaza  coastal  strip 
were  expected  to  benefit.5  Measures  of  this  sort  were,  if  small,  the  only 
hopeful  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees,  which  continued 
to  present  an  apparently  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  improvement  in 
Arab-Israeli  relations.  There  was  no  sign  during  the  year  of  any  change 
in  the  Israeli  view  that  Israel  could  not  take  back  any  large  number  of 
refugees  and  survive.  There  were  on  the  contrary  some  allegations  that 
Israeli  distrust  of  the  minority  of  Arabs  who  had  elected  to  remain  was 
growing  under  the  irritation  of  the  border  incidents.6  The  refugees  them¬ 
selves  and  the  Arab  governments  remained  suspicious  of  any  resettlement 
plans  which  might  affect  the  refugees’  claim  to  return  to  Israel.  U.N.R.W.A. 
therefore  found  it  easier  to  spend  the  funds  allocated  to  it  for  relief 
than  those  earmarked  for  resettlement.  Its  report  of  September  19537 
stated  that  it  had  made  only  slow  progress  in  completing  arrangements 
with  Lebanon,  Jordan,  Syria  and  Egypt  for  giving  the  refugees  a  new  start 

President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  17  November:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  November 
i953>  PP-  749-50. 

1  New  York  Times,  15  November  1953. 

2  Ibid.  18  November  1953. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1  November  1953.  Mr.  Johnston  was  hoping  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  at  least  the  scheme  would  not  be  rejected  out  of  hand:  ibid.  22  November  1953.  And 
see  a  broadcast  talk  by  Mr.  Johnston  on  1  December:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  December 

i953>  PP-  89i-3  (text). 

4  New  York  Times,  1  April  1953. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  2  May  1953. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  October  1953. 

7  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  Supplement  No.  12. 
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in  life,  but  four  agreements  had  nevertheless  been  signed  with  these  states 
and  $i  i  million  had  been  set  aside  for  their  implementation.1  There  were 
still  872,000  refugees  in  need  of  food  and  the  other  basic  necessities  of  life 
and  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  appreciable  reduction  in  this  number  by 
30  June  1954,  when  the  agency’s  authority  would  come  to  an  end,  nor 
would  the  Arab  countries  then  be  any  better  able  to  bear  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  refugees.  On  27  November  the  General  Assembly  deferred 
this  day  of  reckoning  by  providing  for  the  prolongation  of  U.N.R.W.A.’s 
existence  by  one  year.  It  also  provided  a  further  $24-8  million  for  relief 
during  1954  and  decided  that  a  full  review  of  the  agency’s  operations  over 
three  years  should  be  made  by  the  Assembly  in  1955. 2 

The  political  impact  of  the  Arab  refugees  was  felt  most  acutely  in 
Jordan,  where  the  Qjbya  incident  aroused  criticism  of  the  government, 
the  Arab  Legion  and  its  commander  General  Glubb.  There  was  resent¬ 
ment  that  the  Legion  had  not  gone  to  the  defence  of  Qibya  and  that  the 
government  had  not  taken  immediate  action  against  Israel.3  There  were 
demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  Amman4  and  demands  for  the  dismissal 
of  General  Glubb  and  other  British  officers  from  the  Legion.5  The  govern¬ 
ment  set  up  a  ministerial  commission  to  investigate  the  failure  of  the 
Legion  to  go  to  Qibya’s  defence  and  eventually  a  British  officer,  alleged 
to  be  at  fault,  was  dismissed.6  When  General  Glubb  publicly  doubted 
whether  infiltration  could  be  completely  stopped  before  the  refugees  were 
settled  in  new  homes,  the  Prime  Minister  repudiated  his  right  to  speak  for 
the  government,  stigmatized  all  talk  about  the  settlement  of  the  refugees 
as  nonsense  and  said  that  Jordan’s  policy  was  based  on  their  return  to 
their  homes  and  property.7 

An  emergency  meeting  of  the  Arab  League’s  political  committee  opened 
in  Amman  on  23  October.  The  committee  decided  to  increase  expenditure 
on  frontier  guards  from  $1*4  million  to  $5-6  million8  and  gave  approval  to 
Lebanese  proposals  for  a  joint  Arab  defence  plan  and  fund  to  meet  future 
Israeli  attacks.9  The  committee  met  again  in  December  after  reports  of 
American  pressure  on  Jordan  to  make  peace  with  Israel  (the  Jordan  Prime 
Minister  said  that  he  had  discussed  this  pressure  in  Damascus  with  the 
Syrian  President,  Brigadier  'Adlb  Shishakli)10  and  discussed  Jordan’s 

1  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  Supplement  No.  12,  p.  2. 

2  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  Supplement  No.  17,  Resolutions,  720  (VIII),  p.  6. 

3  Daily  Mail,  24  October  1953.  4  The  Times,  22  October  1953. 

Scotsman,  24  October  1953.  6  Daily  Telegraph,  10  December  1  q  r  2 . 

7  Scotsman,  24  October  1953. 

8  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  October  1953. 

The  oil-bearing  countries,  Iraq  and  Sa'udI  Arabia,  were  to  contribute  10  per  cent,  of  their 
royalties  and  Lebanon  and  Syria  10  per  cent,  of  the  dues  on  oil  piped  through  their  territories. 
In  addition  all  members  of  the  League  would  put  into  the  common  pool  a  proportion  of  their 
defence  budgets:  The  Times,  26  October  1953. 

10  Ibid.  14  December  1953. 
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reply  to  Israel’s  suggestion  for  Israeli-Jordanian  talks  on  revision  of  the 
armistice  agreement.  Jordan,  supported  by  Lebanon  and  Sa'udi  Arabia, 
was  hostile  to  the  suggestion,  fearing  that  Israel  might  use  armistice  talks 
as  a  stepping-stone  towards  wider  peace  negotiations.  Egypt,  Syria  and 
'Iraq,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  a  Jordanian  refusal  would  dissipate  the 
moral  advantage  derived  from  the  Qibya  raid.1  It  was  decided  to  reject 
the  Israeli  request.2 

Israel’s  relations  with  the  great  Powers— particularly  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
— were  almost  as  much  a  source  of  anxiety  as  those  with  its  Arab  neigh¬ 
bours.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Israeli  state  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been 
as  sedulously  friendly  to  Zionist  aspirations  as  the  U.S.A.,  principally, 
perhaps,  because  it  was  in  the  Russian  interest  to  back  any  policy  leading 
to  a  diminution  of  British  influence  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
U.S.S.R.  recognized  the  new  state  only  a  few  days  after  the  U.S.A.,  and 
the  supply  of  weapons  from  Czechoslovakia  was  an  important  factor  in 
Israel’s  survival  during  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  But  communist  warmth 
for  Israel  did  not  survive  the  realization  that,  by  its  inherent  nature  and 
its  economic  dependence  on  the  U.S.A.,  Israel  was  much  more  likely  to 
be  aligned  in  general  with  the  western  than  the  eastern  block.  Moreover, 
distrust  of  Zionism  was  revived  by  the  Russian  Jews’  reaction  to  the  arrival 
of  an  Israeli  Ambassador  (Mrs.  Golda  Myerson)  in  1948  and  was  made 
manifest  in  the  Slansky  trial  in  Prague  and  the  so-called  Jewish  doctors’ 
plot  in  the  U.S.S.R.,3  developments  which  sent  a  wave  of  anxiety  through 
Israel  concerning  the  fate  of  the  2  million  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
500,000  in  the  satellite  states.  On  19  January  1953  Mr.  Sharett  accused 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellite  states  of  waging  an  anti-Jewish  campaign 
designed  to  frighten  the  Jewish  communities  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
reprisals  against  the  Jews.  Mr.  Sharett  said  that  Israel  would  denounce 
these  tactics  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere.4  In  Moscow  New  Times 
asserted  that  the  entire  Jewish  Zionist  movement  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
American  intelligence  services  and  was  helping  American  imperialists  to 
create  a  fifth  column  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  People’s  Democracies  in 
return  for  American  support  for  Israel.5  When  on  8  February  an  explosion 
wrecked  the  interior  of  the  Russian  Legation  in  Tel  Aviv,6  Israel,  fearing 
further  action  against  Jews  behind  the  iron  curtain,  immediately  expressed 
deep  regret  and  apologies,  offered  compensation  and  arrested  thirty 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  22  December  1953. 

2  The  Times,  30  December  1953. 

3  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  166  and  149-50. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  20  January  1953;  Relaziom  Internazionali,  31  January  1953,  pp.  108  -9 
(text) . 

5  New  Tork  Times,  12  February  1953. 

6  There  were  also  attacks  on  a  Russian  bookshop  and  on  the  Czechoslovak  Legation:  New 
Tork  Herald  Tribune,  10  February  1953. 
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people  suspected  of  complicity,1  but  the  U.S.S.R.  took  the  extreme  step 
of  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  in  a  note  of  12  February 
which  accused  the  Israeli  police  of  connivance  and  the  government  of  a 
‘systematic  fanning  of  hatred  and  enmity  towards  the  Soviet  Union’.2 
Mr.  Sharett,  speaking  in  Tel  Aviv  on  13  February,  expressed  the  view 
that  this  drastic  action  was  a  result  of  the  special  position  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
of  the  Jews — a  race  which,  alone  among  the  seventy  nationalities  in 
the  Union,  formed  part  of  a  larger,  world-wide  community  with  its 
majority  and  its  main  cultural  centres  outside  the  U.S.S.R.;  although  the 
attachment  of  Jews  to  the  state  of  Israel  did  not  conflict  with  western  ideas 
of  international  relations,  it  offended  against  the  Russian  determination  to 
shut  the  Jews  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  rupture  of  relations  was 
an  attempt  to  eradicate  the  sense  of  unity  and  the  longing  for  Zion  among 
Russian  Jews.3 

The  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  abruptly  changed  the  atmosphere.  Of  all 
the  individuals  whose  prospects  were  modified  by  that  event  none  were 
more  dramatically  reprieved  than  the  accused  Jewish  doctors.4  The  Israeli 
government  took  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  their  release  to 
state  that  it  would  welcome  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  on  20  July  the  resumption  of  relations  was  announced.5 
But  the  Russian  veto  of  the  western  resolution  on  the  Israeli  canal  scheme 
showed  that,  if  Russian  policy  had  been  modified,  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
not  abandoned  its  attempts  to  woo  the  Arabs  by  anti-Israeli  actions. 

With  the  U.S.A.  Israel’s  relations  were  less  easy  than  in  other  years. 
The  advent  of  a  Republican  government,  its  desire  to  win  friends  among 
the  Arabs  and  Mr.  Dulles’s  speech  after  his  Middle  Eastern  tour6  dismayed 
some  Israelis,7  especially  Mr.  Dulles’s  references  to  Arab  fears  of  Israel’s 
expansionist  tendencies,  his  advice  to  Israel  to  consider  itself  part  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  community,  his  suggestion  that  a  settlement  of  Israeli 
differences  with  the  Arab  states  required  concessions  on  both  sides,  his 
belief  that  some  of  the  Arab  refugees  could  be  admitted  to  areas  ‘presently 
controlled  by  Israel  and  his  conviction  that  ‘the  world  religious  com- 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  u  February  1953.  See  also  a  statement  to  the  Knesset  by  Mr. 
Ben-Gurion:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  February  1953,  p.  184  (text). 

2  New  York  Times,  12  February  1953  (text). 

3  Ibid.  14  February  1953.  See  also  a  speech  by  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  to  the  Knesset  on  16 
February:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  28  February  1953,  pp.  211-12  (text). 

4  See  above,  p.  10. 

5  The  Times,  21  July  1953.  For  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  governments  see  Middle 
Eastern  Affairs ,  August-September  1953,  pp.  296-8. 

6  See  above,  p.  115. 

7  A  member  of  the  Knesset  wrote:  ‘this  change  .  .  .  suddenly  cut  us  off  from  the  pro-Israel 
tradition  of  the  Democratic  party  which  had  lasted  almost  for  a  generation.  .  .  .  Behind  the  new 
leadership  stand  circles  hostile  to  us.’  And  prominent  Israelis  were  said  to  be  disappointed  in 
the  objective  coolness  which  they  detected  in  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  during  his  visit  in  June, 
finding  him  too  bipartisan’:  New  York  Times,  29  June  1953. 
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munity  had  claims  in  Jerusalem  which  took  precedence  over  the  political 
claims  of  any  particular  state.1 

When  Israel  moved  its  Foreign  Ministry  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  in 
July,  Mr.  Dulles  described  the  move  as  an  addition  to  the  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East,2  and  after  the  Qibya  attack  the  State  Department  issued  a 
sharp  statement  calling  the  raid  shocking  and  asking  for  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty  and  measures  to  prevent  a  repetition.3  The  State  Department 
was  further  disturbed  by  a  number  of  indications  that  Israel  was  not 
observing  the  armistice  with  sufficient  care,  was  not  co-operating  with  the 
United  Nations’  observers,  was  not  showing  much  interest  in  American 
plans  for  developing  the  water  resources  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  both 
sides  and  was  following  a  policy  of  reprisals  which  might  lead  to  fighting 
between  the  Israeli  army  and  the  Arab  Legion.  Although  the  temporary 
suspension  of  American  aid  on  23  September  was  a  direct  response  to  Israeli 
defiance  of  the  United  Nations  over  the  canal  project,  the  American  de¬ 
cision' — and,  still  more,  its  publication — was  probably  influenced  by  these 
several  causes  for  dissatisfaction.  The  suspension  did  not  last  long  enough 
to  have  any  effect  on  Israeli’s  finances,4  and  the  speed  with  which  it  was 
reversed  showed  that  the  U.S.A.,  if  more  inclined  than  before  to  attend 
to  Arab  arguments  and  oil,  remained  a  firm  and  powerful  friend  of  Israel. 


4.  Egypt 

When  General  Nagib  and  his  associates  seized  power  in  Egypt  on 
23  July  1952  two  principal  problems  confronted  them:  to  rescue  the  coun¬ 
try  from  economic  chaos  and  introduce  a  measure  of  economic  and  social 
reform;  and  to  satisfy  the  so-called  national  aspirations  by  uniting  the 
Sudan  with  Egypt  and  evicting  the  British  forces  from  the  Canal  Zone. 
Failure  in  either  of  these  tasks  was  likely  to  cost  the  new  regime  dear.  By 

1  Ibid.  2  June  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  June  1953,  pp.  831-5;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  261. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  August  1953,  pp.  177-8.  See  also  a  statement  by  the 
Department  of  State:  ibid.  20  July  1953,  p.  82.  The  other  Israeli  Ministries  and  the  Parliament 
had  been  established  in  Jerusalem  for  more  than  three  years,  but  the  Foreign  Ministry  had  not 
been  moved,  in  deference  to  the  fact  that  most  foreign  countries  declined  to  move  their  diplomatic 
missions  because  of  the  United  Nations’  resolution  of  December  1949  on  the  internationalization 
of  Jerusalem.  After  the  move  in  July  1953  the  western  diplomatic  missions  refused  to  visit 
Jerusalem  and  business  had  to  be  done  by  telephone  or  by  letter  to  a  liaison  officer  who  had 
been  left  in  Tel  Aviv.  The  new  Russian  Minister  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Israeli  President 
in  Jerusalem:  The  Times,  5  December  1953. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  October  1953,  p.  552. 

4  Payments  made  by  Germany  to  Israel  during  the  year  somewhat  alleviated  its  dependence 
on  the  U.S.A.  for  foreign  exchange.  On  31  March  the  Federal  German  government  paid  a  first 
instalment  of  200  million  marks  (about  $50  million)  under  the  reparations  agreement  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1952:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  13  May  1953;  and  see  Survey  for  1952,  p.  234.  The  head  of 
the  Israel  Purchasing  Mission  in  Cologne,  Dr.  F.  E.  Shunar,  said  that  German  reparations 
payments  were  covering  one-third  of  Israel’s  current  imports:  Scotsman,  23  December  1953. 
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the  end  of  1953  it  could  point  to  real  achievements  in  the  economic  sphere 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  Sudan,  but  no  agreement  had  been  reached  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  occupation  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  economic  legacy  of  the  old  regime  consisted  of  a  budget  deficit,  an 
empty  exchequer,  indebtedness  to  the  National  Bank,  an  adverse  balance 
on  foreign  trade,  a  dearth  of  sterling  as  well  as  of  dollars  and  heavy  stocks 
of  cotton  which  must  be  sold  either  at  a  loss  or  not  at  all.  The  new 
government’s  policy  was  to  revive  foreign  trade  by  bilateral  agreements 
and  customs  concessions;  to  dispose  of  the  cotton  by  reducing  the  price 
and  by  barter;  to  reduce  the  acreage  under  cotton  and  to  encourage 
alternatives  such  as  wheat,  rice  and  timber,  in  order  to  reduce  stocks  of 
cotton  to  manageable  proportions,  to  reduce  the  imports  of  these  other 
commodities  and  to  relieve  the  country’s  dependence  on  the  predominant 
cotton  crop ;  to  improve  irrigation,  land  reclamation  and  storage  facilities ; 
to  promote  industrial  projects  in  order  to  absorb  unemployed  labour  and 
still  further  to  reduce  the  need  for  imports ;  and  to  attract  foreign  capital, 
encourage  saving  and  catch  tax  evaders.  Cotton  was  the  most  important 
item  in  the  Egyptian  economy.  On  the  sales  of  cotton  depended  not  only 
the  balance  of  foreign  trade  but  also  the  balance  of  the  budget,  since  about 
half  of  the  public  revenue  was  derived  from  customs  duties.  Therefore  the 
slump  which  followed  the  boom  of  1 950-1  and  the  activities  of  political 
speculators  in  cotton1  seriously  affected  Egypt’s  external  and  internal 
finances.  The  value  of  exports  declined  steeply,  but  no  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  imports  until  after  General  Nagib’s  advent  to  power  and  there 
followed  a  striking  increase  in  the  adverse  balance  of  trade,2  an  acute 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  and  government  borrowing  from  the  National 
Bank.  Those  responsible  for  these  consequences  of  misgovernment  and 
corruption  found  it  convenient  to  let  the  blame  be  attributed  to  the  British. 
British  purchases  of  cotton  had  fallen  from  197,000  bales  in  1951  to  42,000 
bales  in  1952,  a  balance  of  ££14-2  million  in  Egypt’s  favour  on  trade  with 
Great  Britain  in  1951  turned  into  a  deficit  of  £E8-5  million  in  1952,  and 
it  was  easily  forgotten  that  the  British  failure  to  buy  more  cotton  in  1952 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Raw  Cotton  Commission  held  large  stocks  of 
Sudanese  cotton,  bought  at  a  time  when  dockers  in  Alexandria  were 
refusing  to  handle  Egyptian  cotton  for  Great  Britain.  There  were,  more- 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  217-19. 

2  The  figures  were  (in  millions  of  £E) : 


1950 

I95I 

1952 

J953 

Imports  . 

196-47 

232-05 

2ii-74 

174-45 

Exports  . 

I75-4I 

203-08 

i45-10 

137-35 

Deficit 

21-06 

28-97 

66-64 

37-10 

U.N. :  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  March  1 954,  p.  97. 
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over,  other  grounds  for  accusing  Great  Britain  of  deliberately  starving 
Egypt  of  foreign  exchange — the  blocked  sterling  balances.  Although  Great 
Britain  promptly  released  the  £10  million  due  on  1  January  1953  and 
also  released  in  advance  the  further  £5  million  which  Egypt  was  entitled  to 
claim  in  the  circumstances,1  there  were  many  Egyptians  who  resented  the 
fact  that  any  part  of  the  balances  should  be  blocked  at  all,  especially  if, 
as  at  the  end  of  1952,  Egypt  was  having  to  sell  dollars  to  buy  sterling. 
During  1953  the  new  government’s  assiduity  in  concluding  commercial 
agreements  (mostly  bilateral  barter  agreements  covering  exchanges  for 
periods  of  one  year),2  its  policy  of  remitting  customs  duties  in  certain 
circumstances3  and  its  decision  in  February  to  lower  the  price  of  cotton 
and  accept  payment  for  one-quarter  in  sterling  or  dollars4  and  three- 
quarters  in  goods,  were  successful  in  earning  foreign  exchange  and  in 
clearing  the  cotton  warehouses.  By  July  Egypt  had,  according  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  'Abd  ul-Galil  al-'Umari,  a  reserve  of  £19  million 
of  free  sterling  and  had  repaid  a  debt  of  £Eio  million  to  France.5 

Not  only  had  the  boom  of  1 950-1  and  the  policy  of  the  Wafd  bequeathed 
large  stocks  of  cotton  to  the  new  government,  but  the  boom  had  also  led  to 
an  increase  in  the  area  under  cotton.  In  May  1953  the  new  government 
fixed  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  growers  for  the  coming  1953-4  croP  below  the 
prices  of  the  previous  year6  and  in  June  it  decreed  the  creation  of  a  Cotton 
Prices  Stabilization  Fund  and  the  sale  of  all  cotton  by  growers  to  the 
government,  which  would  resell  to  mills  and  exporters  at  prices  based  on 
New  York  futures.7  In  July  the  acreage  to  be  planted  was  cut  by  a  third8 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  government  would  easily  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  expected  crop  for  1953-4  of  6-5  million  kantars9  and  the  carry-over 
of  3  million  kantars.  At  the  same  time  the  government  wished  to  increase 


1  The  agreement  of  15  March  1951  provided  for  the  release  of  £10  million  a  year  for  nine 
years  together  with  a  further  £5  million  a  year  (with  a  limit  of  £35  million)  if  the  National  Bank’s 
balance  of  free  sterling  had  fallen  below  £45  million  on  the  previous  1  November.  The  British 
government  released  £5  million  on  9  October  1952.  A  further  £15  million  was  punctually 
released  on  1  January  1954. 

2  Agreements  were  concluded  with  Libya  on  3  March  ( Bourse  Tgyptienne,  6  March  1 953) ;  with 
eastern  Germany  on  7  March  (Neues  Deutschland,  15  and  31  March  and  28  November  1953); 
with  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland  and  Bulgaria  on  10  March  (Daily  Worker  and  Bourse  tgyptienne, 
11  March  1953);  with  the  Netherlands  on  22  March  ( Financial  Times,  4  and  23  March  1953); 
with  Greece  on  19  April  ( Bourse  Tgyptienne,  20  April  1953);  with  India  on  8  July  (ibid.  8  July 
1953);  with  Spain  on  18  July  (ibid.  18  July  1953— text);  with  Yugoslavia  on  30  July  (ibid. 
30  July  1953 — text);  with  Turkey  on  15  August  (ibid.  12  August,  1953  and  New  York  Times, 
15  August  1953);  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  18  August  ( Bourse  Fgyptienne,  12  August  1953);  with 
Rumania  on  24  October  ( Financial  Times,  26  October  1953);  with  Japan  on  28  November 
(, Bourse  ligyptienne,  30  November  1953 — text). 

3  See  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  7  and  23  January  1953,  for  texts  of  the  new  regulations. 

4  Financial  Times,  9  February  1953. 

5  Bourse  figyptierme,  2  July  1953.  6  Financial  Times,  26  May  1953. 

7  Ibid.  12  June  1953.  8  Ibid.  17  July  1953. 

9  1  kantar  =  99-05  lb.  The  crop  turned  out  to  be  7  million  kantars:  ibid.  17  April  1954. 
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the  country’s  production  of  wheat  and  rice;  the  area  under  wheat,  an 
expensive  import  (for  which  storage  was  in  any  case  inadequate  at  the 
ports),  was  to  be  increased  by  19  per  cent,  at  the  expense  of  cotton1  and 
the  area  under  rice  (of  which  Egypt  had  been  an  exporter  until  1950)  was 
to  be  doubled.2  The  government  also  started  a  campaign  to  plant  5 
million  trees  a  year  in  order  to  provide  at  home  the  timber,  dates  and  olives 
which  were  being  imported.3  The  revival  of  tourism,  which  had  been 
second  only  to  cotton  as  a  source  of  revenue,  depended  partly  on  economic 
conditions  (inducements  were  provided),  but  also  on  the  restoration  of 
that  confidence  which  had  been  broken  by  occurrences  such  as  Black 
Saturday  and  was  not  likely  to  be  well  mended  while  Egyptian  leaders 
continued  to  talk  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

On  3  January  1953  General  Nagib  inaugurated  a  National  Production 
Development  Council  which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  former  Minister 
of  Finance,  Mr.  Husain  Fahml,  was  to  prepare  plans  for  the  next  five 
years;  General  Nagib  stressed  the  need  for  saving  and  investment  in 
industry.4  Two  major  schemes — the  electrification  of  the  Aswan  dam  and 
an  electric  plant  in  North  Cairo — had  been  started  under  the  previous 
regime,  but  these  works  were  to  be  financed  out  of  reserves  which,  standing 
at  ;£E78'5  million  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1 950-1,  had  been  wholly 
exhausted  by  August  1952.  In  February  Dr.  al-'Umari  sought  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Cabinet  to  apply  to  productive  projects  (in  the  first  place 
agricultural  projects)  the  sum  of  £Ei  1,760,71 1,  which  had  resulted  from 
the  revaluation  of  the  gold  cover  upon  the  revaluation  of  the  pound  in 
September  1949. 5  This  emergency  measure  was  followed  by  orders  to 
government  departments  first  not  to  exceed  their  estimates  and  then  to 
reduce  them,6  and  in  July  Dr.  al-'Umari  introduced  a  budget  which  was 
candid  rather  than  popular.  New  taxes  and  duties  were  imposed;  salaries, 
allowances  and  subsidies  were  cut;  new  basic  industries  were  exempted 
from  profits  tax  for  five  years ;  existing  concerns  were  relieved  of  half  the 
tax  on  such  profits  as  were  earmarked  for  development;  the  government 
was  to  provide  £E35‘5  million  for  productive  projects,  -£^15-7  million 
going  to  the  Aswan  and  North  Cairo  schemes.7 

The  beginnings  of  industrial  development  still  left  Egypt  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  agricultural  country,  and  any  regime  which  set  out  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  must  think  first  of  the  peasants.  Among  the 
foremost  and  most  popular  objects  of  the  revolution  had  been  the  expro- 


1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  n  February  1953. 

2  Poor  irrigation  was  the  chief  handicap.  380,000  acres  were  planted  in  1953,  785,724  acres 
in  1948:  Financial  Times,  23  September  1953. 

3  Ibid.  21  August  1953. 

4  Bourse  lleyplienne,  3  January  1953  (text). 

5  Ibid.  19  February  1953  (text);  and  see  ibid.  5  March  1953. 

6  Ibid.  23  April  and  9  June  1953. 


7  Ibid.  22  July  1953. 
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priation  of  wealthy  landlords  and  the  distribution  of  land  to  the  peasants, 
and  a  decree  of  8  September  1952  had  limited  holdings  of  land  to  200 
faddans.1  This  law  affected  only  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  cultivable  land 
in  the  country — some  809,000  out  of  5,975,000  faddans — and  of  the  land 
affected  more  than  half  was  either  retained  by  the  owners  or  considered 
unusable,  leaving  381,000  faddans  for  distribution  to  landless  peasants. 
In  the  first  year  183,000  faddans  were  taken  over  by  commissioners  but 
only  15,000  faddans  were  distributed  to  peasants,  so  that  only  about 
5,000  families  out  of  a  total  peasant  population  of  some  2-7  million  received 
their  expected  dividend  on  revolution.2  These  transactions,  however 
socially  or  politically  desirable,  made  no  contribution  to  economic  prob¬ 
lems — rather  the  reverse,  since  smaller  proprietors  were  often  neither 
used  nor  able  to  provide  facilities,  such  as  storage  and  transport,  with 
which  the  landowners  had  previously  provided  themselves.  Nor  did  mere 
changes  in  ownership  affect  the  problem  of  accommodating  and  nourishing 
a  population  which  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day  or  2  per  cent, 
a  year  and  so  offsetting  by  its  own  increase  every  increase  in  production. 
Improvement  of  the  standard  of  living  required  a  large  expenditure  of 
capital  on  irrigation,  reclamation  and  education,  but  there  were  no  budget 
surpluses  to  pay  for  these  things.  General  Nagib  had  therefore  to  reckon 
with  the  possibility  that  the  peasants’  economic  and  social  expectations 
would  turn  to  disillusion  and  that  popular  support  for  his  regime  would 
evaporate  before  his  schemes  for  a  better  life  could  bear  fruit.  It  was  all 
the  more  important  for  him  not  to  give  his  many  enemies  any  cause  to 
question  his  sincerity  and  efficiency  in  fulfilling  the  national  aspirations  in 
the  Sudan  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

These  enemies  were  various.  There  were,  first,  the  displaced  politicians, 
deprived  of  their  offices  and  their  opportunities  and  faced  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  losing  much  of  their  wealth  besides.  Then  there  were  senior 
officers  of  the  armed  forces,  who  had  either  to  retire  or  endure  the  rapid 
promotion  of  juniors  over  their  heads,  the  outstanding  instance  being  the 
appointment  of  a  major  to  be  Commander-in-Chief.  There  were,  thirdly, 
the  dispossessed  landlords,  who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  support  the 
new  regime,  even  if  they  had  by  themselves  little  chance  to  hurt  it.  Most 
dangerous  perhaps  were  the  extreme  nationalists,  for  although  General 
Nagib  had  nationalist  support,  the  intransigence  and  recklessness  of  the 
extremists  greatly  increased  his  difficulties  in  negotiating  with  the  British 
and  could  easily  send  him  out  of  this  world  in  the  same  way  as  NuqrashI 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  213.  The  law  was  twice  amended  in  minor  particulars  in  1953: 
Bourse  £gyptierme,  18  June  and  17  September  1953.  One  faddan  =  1 -038  acres. 

2  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitmg,  1  November  1953.  Expropriated  owners  were  allowed  to  sell  direct  in 
lots  not  exceeding  5  faddans  and  about  50,000  faddans  changed  hands  in  this  way.  Further, 
owners  might  transfer  up  to  50  faddans  to  a  child,  provided  that  no  more  than  100  faddans  from 
any  one  property  were  so  dealt  with. 
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Pasha  and  Ahmad  Mahir  Pasha.  The  communists  constituted  another  set 
of  enemies,  but  they  were  too  much  divided  among  themselves  to  be 
dangerous  at  this  time.1 

On  1 6  January  the  Minister  of  National  Guidance,  Dr.  Fu’ad  Galal, 
announced  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  officers  for  plotting  against  the  regime, 
the  dissolution  of  all  political  parties  and  the  confiscation  of  their  funds, 
and  a  three-year  period  of  transition  to  democracy.  These  steps  were 
reported  to  have  been  occasioned  by  preparations  for  a  coup  by  Mr.  Fu’ad 
Sirag  ud-Dln,  Prince  Abbas  Halim  and  the  dismissed  Regent  and  luminary 
of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  Colonel  Muhammad  Rashad  Muhanna,2  but 
whatever  their  origin,  they  denoted  the  reversal  of  General  Nagib’s  policy 
of  seeking  an  accommodation  with  the  old  political  world  and  a  frank 
avowal  of  authoritarian  rule  for  at  least  three  years  to  come.  On  the 
same  day  the  Liberation  Rally,  a  new  organization  above  parties,  pro¬ 
claimed  its  aims.3  On  17  January  General  Nagib’s  plenary  powers,  due  to 
expire  on  23  January,  were  extended  for  a  second  six  months  and  a  decree 
was  issued  dissolving  the  parties,  and  on  10  February  a  proclamation 
concerning  the  transitional  period  vested  sovereignty  in  the  leader  of  the 
revolution  in  council  (i.e.  General  Nagib  and  the  Council  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion),  legislative  powers  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  executive  powers 
in  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Ministers  severally.4  On  18  June  a 
republic  was  proclaimed.5  General  Nagib  became  President,  retaining 
the  office  of  Prime  Alinister.  Colonel  Gamal  'Abd  un-Nasir  became 
deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,6  Major  Salah  Salim 
Minister  of  National  Guidance  and  Minister  for  Sudanese  Affairs,  Wing 
Commander  'Abd  ul-Latif  Baghdadi  Minister  of  War  and  the  Navy  and 
Minister  of  Communications,  and  Major  'Abd  ul-Hakim  'Amir  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  a  major-general.  Later  in  the  year 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Zakaria  Mohi  ud-Din  and  Wing  Commander  Gamal 
Salim  (a  brother  of  the  more  famous  major)  were  brought  into  the  Council 


1  Batches  of  communists  were  arrested  from  time  to  time.  See  The  Times,  20  January,  3  March, 
10  September  and  18  December  1953;  Bourse  ftgyptierme,  13  August  1953. 

2  The  Times,  17  January  1953.  For  the  dismissal  of  Colonel  Muhanna  see  Survey  for  1952, 

p.  216.  On  30  March  Colonel  Muhanna  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment:  Bourse  Eeybtierme 
31  March  1953.  * 

3  Middle  Eastern  Affairs  (New  York,  Council  for  Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  Inc.),  vol.  iv,  no.  3, 
March  1953,  p.  104;  Bourse  llgyplienne,  16  January  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  308.' 
The  Liberation  Rally  was  an  addition  to  the  list  of  new  political  organizations  which  emerged 
from,  and  testified  to,  the  disintegration  of  the  party  system  in  many  countries  before  and  after 
the  second  World  War.  See  Hannah  Arendt:  The  Burden  of  our  Time  (London,  Seeker  &  War¬ 
burg,  1951),  pp.  250  seqq. 

4  Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  vol.  iv,  no.  3,  March  1953,  p.  105;  Bourse  fgyptienne,  1 1  February  1033  • 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  308. 

5  Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  August-September  1953,  pp.  295-6;  Bourse  fgyptienne,  19  June  I953; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  310. 

6  Colonel  Nasir  was  already  Secretary-General  of  the  Liberation  Rally  and  (since  iq  May) 

Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  the  Revolution. 
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of  Ministers  to  relieve  Colonel  Nasir  and  Wing  Commander  Baghdadi  of 
the  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  Communications.  After  these  changes 
the  Council  of  Ministers  consisted  of  ten  civilians  and  five  officers,  all  the 
latter  being  also  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Revolution. 

A  further  plot  against  the  government  was  disclosed  in  September, 
following  rumours  of  disagreements  in  the  Council  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
trouble  between  the  government  and  the  Muslim  Brotherhood.  A  state  of 
emergency  was  declared  on  15  September,  a  special  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  set  up1  and  fervid  speeches  were  made  by  General  Nagib,  Colonel 
Nasir  and  Major  Salim,  the  last  implicating  two  unnamed  foreign  Powers.2 
These  proceedings  may  have  reflected  real  divergences  behind  the  scenes 
or  the  government’s  uneasiness  at  a  time  when  informal  discussions  with 
the  British  appeared  to  be  reaching  deadlock.3 

It  was  amid  these  economic  and  political  cares  that  General  Nagib’s 
government  gave  its  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  Canal  Zone,  which 
are  the  principal  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  conflict  over  the  Canal  Zone  involved  a  variety  of  arguments 
touching  the  strategic  importance  of  the  area  (intrinsic  and  acquired),  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  of  1936  and  the  objectives  and 
exigencies  of  the  British  and  Egyptian  governments.  The  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  area  derived  partly  from  its  geographical  position  and 
partly  from  the  installations  and  stores  which  had  in  course  of  time  been 
accumulated  within  it.  The  Canal  Zone  was  situated  at  land  and  sea 
junctions  of  great  importance,  the  route  from  Asia  to  Africa  there  crossing 
the  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  even  if  air 
transport  had  reduced  the  significance  of  this  crossing  (how  far  it  had 
done  so  was  a  debatable  and  much-debated  point)  the  base  along  the 
Canal  retained  vital  strategic  importance  for  Powers  which,  envisaging  a 
war  started  by  others,  had  to  think  in  terms  of  key  points  for  counter¬ 
attacking  after  initial  successes  by  an  aggressor.  There  was  geographically 
no  better  point  from  which  to  counter  or  sustain  operations  in  any  part  of 


1  For  the  decree  setting  up  the  tribunal,  see  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  17  September  1953  (text).  The 
trials,  which  began  on  26  September,  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  and  into  1954, 
and  those  facing  charges  of  treason  and  corruption  included  Mr.  Karim  Thabit,  Mr.  Fu  ad 
Sirag  ud-Din,  Prince  Abbas  Halim  and  Mme  Nahhas.  (Her  husband  was  not  brought  to  trial 
owing  to  his  failing  health.)  Several  sentences  of  death  on  ‘spies  and  traitors’,  who  usually  had 
an  implied  or  actual  connexion  with  the  British,  were  carried  out,  but  the  only  politician  to  be 
sentenced  to  death — the  former  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Ibrahim  'Abd  ul-Hadi  had  his  sentence 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  The  government  appeared  to  realize  that  it  was  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  having  to  put  all  former  Ministers  and  politicians  to  death  for  corruption,  and  on 
16  October  Major  Salim  said  that  such  persons  would  therefore  merely  be  removed  from  public 

life:  ibid.  17  October  1953.  ^  „ 

2  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  British  Embassy  the  Egyptian  government  stated  that  Great 

Britain  was  not  one  of  these  Powers:  The  Times,  25  September  1 953-  _  . 

3  See  below,  p.  170.  After  a  seventh  meeting  on  3  September  General  Robertson  left  Cairo 

for  London.  He  returned  to  Cairo  on  20  September. 
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the  large  area  comprising  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  the  Arab  lands  and  Persia, 
which  lay  on  the  Russian  southern  flank.  The  importance  of  the  area 
added  to  the  importance  of  the  base.  The  Russians  could  damage  the 
western  Powers  far  more  seriously  in  the  Middle  East  than  in  Korea  or 
Indo-China,  and  their  failure  to  exploit  their  opportunities  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  with  its  hostility  to  western  Powers  and  its  extreme  mal¬ 
distribution  of  wealth,  was  a  matter  for  surprise.  The  Middle  East  mattered 
greatly  to  the  western  Powers  because  of  its  oil ;  because  it  lay  across  the 
communications  of  an  alliance  working  on  outside  lines;  and  because  a 
Russian  forward  policy  might  bring  Russian  submarines  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  turn  NATO’s  flank  in  Turkey,  roll  up  the 
Balkan  alliance,  give  the  U.S.S.R.  direct  access  to  Africa  and  have  reper¬ 
cussions  in  Pakistan  and  India.  To  these  general  considerations  were 
added  more  particular  ones  which  had  accrued  as  the  base  had  grown 
older  and  bigger.  By  1953  its  installations  and  stores  were  valued  at 
anything  between  £500  and  £700  million;  they  included  some  of  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  workshops  in  the  world  and  about  a  dozen 
airfields.  The  abandonment  of  these  things  and  their  re-creation  elsewhere 
would  entail  heavy  financial  loss  and  would  take  many  years.  And  in 
any  case  there  was  nowhere  else  to  go.  Although  there  might  be  thought 
to  be  some  advantage  in  the  dispersal  of  so  attractive  and  vulnerable  a 
target,  alternative  sites  all  suffered  from  disadvantages  of  one  kind  or 
another.1  But  this  was  not  conclusive,  for  the  choice  was  not  a  simple  one 
between  one  base  and  another.  The  base  in  the  Canal  Zone  might  be  the 
best  sited  and  the  best  equipped,  but  it  was  likely  to  become  a  base  in 
hostile  territory,  it  was  dependent  on  foreign  labour  (75,000  Egyptians 
had  been  employed  there  before  the  troubles  in  October  1951)2  and  it  was 
exposed  to  guerrilla  raids.  Moreover  it  existed  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
some  of  whose  provisions  became  subject  to  review  in  1956. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  of  12  August  19362  established  a  perpetual 
alliance  between  the  two  countries,  for  although  the  treaty  contained 
provisions  for  revision,  it  also  set  express  Emits  to  revision  and  required  any 
revised  agreement  to  repeat  the  alliance.  Upon  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years  both  parties  were  obliged,  at  the  request  of  either,  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  revision,  and  if  these  negotiations  failed  to  produce  agree¬ 
ment,  either  party  might  refer  the  differences  to  arbitration  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  or  by  any  other  mutually  acceptable  body  or 
person.  The  Suez  Canal  was  recognized  in  the  treaty  as  an  integral  part 

1  See  Major-General  L.  O.  Lyne:  ‘The  Strategy  of  the  Suez  Canal’,  The  Listener,  19  March 
'953)  PP-  459  seqq-  Great  Britain  had  certain  rights  by  treaty  with  Jordan  and  Libya  but 
accommodation  in  both  these  countries  was  limited.  In  the  latter  the  towns  were  expressly 
excluded.  In  Cyprus  there  was  room  for  only  5,000-6,000  troops:  Observer,  27  September  iqm. 

2  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  283.  J 

3  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  cxl,  pp.  1 79  seqq. 
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of  Egypt  but  also  as  a  universal  means  of  communication  and  as  an  essential 
means  of  communication  between  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that,  until  such  time  as  the  Egyptian  army  was 
in  a  position  to  ensure  by  its  own  resources  the  liberty  and  entire  security 
of  navigation  of  the  Canal,  Great  Britain  was  authorized  to  station  forces 
in  Egypt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal.  This  authority  was  not  to  constitute 
an  occupation  or  to  prejudice  Egyptian  sovereign  rights.  Egypt  was 
entitled,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  to  raise  the  question  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Egyptian  army  to  defend  the  Canal  and  in  the  event  of  disagreement 
between  the  two  governments  this  question,  too,  might  be  referred  to 
arbitration  in  the  same  way  as  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  An  annex 
to  the  treaty  provided  that  the  British  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone  should  not 
exceed  10,000  troops  and  400  pilots  with  ancillary  administrative  and 
technical  personnel. 

Thus  Egypt  might,  and  almost  certainly  would,  raise  two  questions  in 
!95^:  revision  of  those  terms  of  the  treaty  which  were  not  declared  im¬ 
mutable  by  the  treaty  itself,  and  the  ability  of  the  Egyptian  army  to  ensure 
the  liberty  and  security  of  the  Canal. 

Failing  agreement,  the  arbitration  provisions  would  come  into  operation. 
There  was  some  doubt  whether,  for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty,  the  Council 
of  the  League  was  represented  by  an  organ  of  the  United  Nations  and  it 
might  therefore  be  possible  in  law  for  Great  Britain  to  obstruct  arbitration 
by  refusing  to  accept  any  substitute  for  the  Council  or  to  agree  to  any 
other  arbitrator.  What  might  be  possible  in  law,  however,  was  hardly 
possible  in  practice,  and  the  prospect  facing  Great  Britain,  in  default  of 
agreement  between  London  and  Cairo,  was  international  consideration 
of  the  question  of  fact  whether  the  Egyptian  army  was  or  was  not  capable 
of  discharging  certain  specific  functions.  And  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
any  arbitrator,  acceptable  to  both  parties,  who  would  publicly  render  a 
judgement  adverse  and  humiliating  to  Egypt.  The  treaty’s  arbitration 
provisions  had  therefore  in  practice  the  effect  of  removing  the  matters  in 
dispute  from  the  sphere  of  law  to  that  of  politics.  The  case  was  quite 
different  from  the  Anglo-Persian  dispute  on  the  oil  concession.  In  the 
Anglo-Persian  dispute  the  British  company  could  take  its  stand  on  its 
contractual  rights,  but  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  dispute  the  rights  of  the 
parties  included  Egypt’s  right  to  go  to  arbitration  with  every  prospect  of 
getting  a  favourable  verdict  on  a  question  of  fact,  a  verdict  which  would 
automatically  cancel  the  authority  given  by  Egypt  to  Great  Britain  to 
station  British  troops  on  Egyptian  soil. 

Both  sides  had  reason  to  desire  a  settlement.  Apart  from  the  general 
desirability  of  good  relations  in  this  part  of  the  world,  Great  Britain  wanted 
to  be  free  to  move  at  least  some  of  the  troops  to  other  places  or  to  the 
depleted  strategic  reserve  at  home.  The  treaty  limitations  had  been  much 
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exceeded — the  number  of  troops  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  the  beginning  of 
1953  was  estimated  at  75,000* — and  this  expansion  was  both  a  diplomatic 
and  a  military  weakness,  diplomatic  in  that  it  involved  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  and  military  in  that  it  represented  the  tying  down  of  what  was 
by  peace-time  standards  a  considerable  force.  But  the  situation  in  the 
world  at  large  did  not  permit  Great  Britain  to  abandon  this  vital  and 
mighty  base  without  a  right  of  re-entry  in  certain  circumstances  and 
assurances  of  proper  maintenance  between  withdrawal  and  return,  and  it 
was  on  these  two  issues  that  discussion  was  concentrated  during  1953  with¬ 
out  producing  agreement.  Moreover,  the  risks  which  withdrawal  un¬ 
doubtedly  involved  were  accentuated  for  Great  Britain  by  the  fact  that 
any  new  agreement  must  be  made  with  a  revolutionary  regime  of  recent 
birth  and  uncertain  future. 

On  the  Egyptian  side  the  first  consideration  was  the  determination  that 
no  British  soldier  should  remain  on  Egyptian  soil.  The  treaty  might  say 
that  the  presence  of  British  troops  did  not  constitute  an  occupation  or 
infringe  Egyptian  sovereignty,  but  no  Egyptian  saw  it  like  that,  and  the 
Egyptian  government  was  not  prepared  (and  probably  did  not  dare)  to 
wait  until  1956  to  get  the  Canal  Zone  out  of  pawn.  Moreover,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  government  neither  would  nor  could  negotiate  any  terms  of  agreement 
which  might  seem  to  nationalists  to  tolerate  a  surviving  remnant  of  foreign 
authority  or  to  leave  a  loophole  for  its  reimposition.  Xenophobia  could 
easily  depict  provisions  for  a  British  re-entry  as  a  new  way  to  an  old 
tutelage,  or  see  in  proposals  to  retain  hundreds  of  British  technicians  a 
continuing,  if  less  obvious,  British  interference  and  galling  assertions  of 
Egyptian  incompetence.  If,  therefore,  Egyptian  leaders  wanted  an  agree¬ 
ment  both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  trophy  to  flourish  before  the  people, 
they  nevertheless  wanted  agreement  upon  terms  which  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  a  British  government  to  accept  without  incurring  a  charge 
of  recklessness,  for  Great  Britain  was  being  asked  to  withdraw  uncondition¬ 
ally,  trusting  that  the  present  and  all  future  Egyptian  governments  would 
opportunely  invite  the  British  back  when  danger  threatened.  General 
Nagib  offered  Egyptian  friendship  with  an  agreement  and  threatened 
crippling  Egyptian  hostility  if  no  agreement  were  reached,  but  although  the 
example  of  India  was  there  to  prove  that  in  some  circumstances  it  paid  to 
exchange  power  for  favour,  the  analogy  with  Egypt  was  far  from  complete 
and  the  proposed  bargain  was  a  gamble  from  which  any  government 
might  be  excused  from  shrinking. 

The  Sudan  introduced  a  further  complicating  factor.  To  Egyptians 
the  departure  of  the  British  from  the  Sudan  was  complementary  to  their 
departure  from  the  Canal  Zone,  but  the  British  were  sincerely  exercised 
about  the  future  of  the  Sudan  (including  the  backward  southern  provinces) 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  19  February  1953. 
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and  looked  with  understandable  irritation  upon  Egyptian  attempts  to 
influence  Sudanese  voters  in  favour  of  union  with  Egypt  as  opposed  to 
independence.  By  the  end  of  1952  considerable  progress  towards  agree¬ 
ment  on  Sudanese  affairs  had  been  made,  and  since  an  Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement  was  signed  on  12  February  1953  and  was  regarded  as  a  prelude 
to  agreement  on  the  Canal  Zone,  it  is  convenient  to  give  some  account  at 
this  point  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  countries  in  relation  to  the  Sudan 
before  turning  to  the  course  of  their  discussions  during  19^2  about  the 
Canal  Zone. 

At  the  beginning  of  1953  the  most  serious  difference  between  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt  on  the  progress  of  the  Sudan  towards  self-determination 
concerned  the  special  powers  and  responsibilities  which,  in  the  British 
view,  should  be  accorded  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  protection  of  the 
southern  provinces,  and  talks  in  Cairo  between  Egyptian  Ministers  and  the 
British  Ambassador1  had  been  briefly  suspended  while  the  Ministers  for 
Sudanese  Affairs  and  for  Awqaf,  Major  Salim  and  Shaikh  Ahmad  Hassan 
Bakhuri,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sudan.  The  effect  of  this  visit  was  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Egyptian  negotiators,  for  Major  Salim  secured  on  10 
January  in  Khartum  an  agreement  with  the  four  principal  Sudanese 
parties,  which,  having  heard  from  Major  Salim  an  account  of  the  principal 
points  of  difference  between  the  Bridsh  and  Egyptian  governments, 
adopted  a  number  of  final  and  irrevocable  resolutions  and  declared  that, 
unless  these  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Self-Government  Statute, 
they  would  all  boycott  the  forthcoming  elections.2  The  agreement  made 
no  provision  for  special  powers  in  the  southern  provinces  and  required 
the  withdrawal  of  all  British  and  Egyptian  officials,  as  soon  as  the  Sudanese 
Parliament  should  resolve  to  determine  the  transitional  period  of  not  more 
than  three  years,  and  the  withdrawal  of  British  and  Egyptian  forces  before 
the  ensuing  election  of  a  constituent  assembly.  Having  secured  this 
agreement,  Major  Salim  and  his  colleague  returned  at  once  to  Cairo, 
where  Anglo-Egyptian  discussions  were  resumed.  On  12  January  the 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  Ralph  Stevenson,  submitted  to  the  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Mahmud  FawzI,  a  new  draft  agreement  based  on 
the  Egyptian  note  of  2  November  19523  but  containing  also  special  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  the  southern  provinces.4  Mr.  Eden  informed  the  House 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  226. 

2  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Documents  concerning  Constitutional  Developments  in  the  Sudan  and 
the  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Egyptian  Government  concerning  Self-Government  and  Self-Determination  for  the  Sudan,  77  February  igyg 
(Cmd.  8767)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953),  pp.  51-53;  The  Times,  13  January  1953;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  31 1.  There  were  doubts  about  the  attitude  of  the  Socialist  Republican 
Party.  Two  founding  members  of  the  party  signed  the  agreement  but  not  the  secretary.  The 
party  subsequently  confirmed  its  adherence;  The  Times,  13  and  15  January  and  4  February  1953. 

3  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  224,  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1952,  p.  327. 

4  See  The  Times,  15  January  1953. 
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of  Commons  on  20  January1  that  progress  was  complicated  by  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  Khartum  agreement  of  10  January.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  the 
British  government,  while  not  a  party  to  that  agreement,  had  taken  note 
of  it,  but  he  insisted  that  safeguards  for  the  south  should  not  be  abandoned 
unless  the  voice  of  the  south  were  properly  heard.  He  was  also  at  pains  to 
eliminate  the  notion  that  Great  Britain  was  trying  to  detach  the  south 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  British  misgivings  were  reinforced  by  reports 
of  alarm  in  the  south,2  by  complaints  of  Major  Salim’s  activities  in  the 
Sudan3  and  by  differences  over  the  pace  of  ‘sudanization’ — i.e.  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  British  officials — for  which,  in  General  Nagib’s  view,4  three  months 
would  suffice. 

On  27  January  General  Nagib  joined  the  discussions  between  Dr.  Fawzi 
and  Sir  Ralph  Stevenson  and  at  a  meeting  on  the  next  day  a  ‘final’ 
Egyptian  draft  was  submitted.5  This  draft  omitted  the  Governor-General’s 
special  powers  for  the  south  and  also  omitted  the  provisions  (inserted  by 
Great  Britain  in  pursuance  of  its  pledges  to  consult  the  Sudan)  whereby  the 
Sudanese  Parliament  should  have  the  right  to  discuss  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
arrangements  for  Sudanese  self-government.  Discussions  continued  and  a 
formal  but  not  very  informative  joint  communique,  issued  after  a  six 
hours’  meeting  between  General  Nagib  and  Sir  Ralph  Stevenson  on  6 
February,6  stimulated  the  optimism  of  those  who  hoped  for  agreement  and 
provoked  rumours  that  Mr.  Eden  might  himself  put  in  an  appearance  in 
Cairo  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  Greece  and  Turkey  at  this  time.  On 
9  February  Cairo  formally  repeated  its  endorsement  of  the  Khartum  agree¬ 
ment,  expressed  the  belief  that  London  would  accept  all  the  Sudan’s 
demands  and  declared  that  it  would  not  otherwise  sign  any  agreement 
with  Great  Britain.7  Three  days  later  an  agreement  was  signed. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  of  12  February8  provided  that  the 
Sudanese  people  should  ‘exercise  self-determination’  at  the  end  of  a 
transitional  period  of  not  more  than  three  years,  during  which  the  existing 
administration  should  be  dismantled.  The  Governor-General  was  to  be 
the  supreme  constitutional  authority  during  the  transitional  period, 
exercising  his  powers  with  the  aid  of  a  commission  of  five — two  Sudanese, 
one  British,  one  Egyptian  and  one  Pakistani,  as  chairman — who  might,  by 
a  majority,  disapprove  the  exercise  of  certain  of  the  Governor-General’s 
powers  under  the  Self-Government  Statute  of  2  April  1952.  The  Governor- 
General  might  appeal  to  the  co-domini  against  a  decision  of  the  commission 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  510,  coll.  33-34;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  314. 

2  The  Times,  26,  27  and  29  January  1953.  For  conditions  in  the  south,  see  ibid.  1 1  February 
I953- 

* 3  Manchester  Guardian,  9  and  10  January  1953;  Sunday  Times,  11  January  1953. 

4  The  Times,  30  and  31  January  1953.  5  Ibid.  29  January  1953. 

6  Ibid.  7  February  1953.  7  Daily  Telegraph,  10  February  1953. 

8  Cmd.  8767,  pp.  60-68;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  315. 
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which  he  deemed  inconsistent  with  his  responsibilities,  but  that  decision 
would  stand  unless  disallowed  by  both  co-domini.  The  agreement  also 
established  two  other  bodies :  a  second  commission  of  seven' — three  Sudan¬ 
ese  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  an  Indian  chairman  and  one 
member  each  from  Great  Britain,  Egypt  and  the  U.S.A.- — to  prepare  and 
supervise  the  election  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  and  a 
Sudanization  Committee  of  five — three  Sudanese  and  a  British  and  an 
Egyptian  citizen,  together  with  one  or  more  voteless  advisers  from  the 
Sudan  Public  Service  Commission- — to  complete  the  sudanization  of  the 
administration,  police,  Sudan  Defence  Force  and  any  other  government 
posts  which  might  affect  the  freedom  of  the  Sudanese  at  the  time  of  self- 
determination.  The  transitional  period  was  to  begin  on  the  day  designated 
in  article  2  of  the  Self-Government  Statute  and  the  two  governments  under¬ 
took  to  bring  it  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible;  it  might  not  in  any  case 
exceed  three  years  and  was  to  be  ended  by  a  resolution  of  the  Sudanese 
Parliament  desiring  that  the  arrangements  for  self-determination  be  put 
in  motion.  This  was  to  be  followed  by  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  British 
and  Egyptian  forces  and  by  the  promulgation  of  an  electoral  law  for  the 
election,  under  international  supervision,  of  a  constituent  assembly  to 
decide  the  future  of  the  Sudan  ‘as  one  integral  whole’  and  to  give  it  an 
appropriate  constitution.  The  choice  was  to  lie  between  linking  the  Sudan 
with  Egypt  in  any  form  and  complete  independence. 

The  conclusion  of  this  agreement  was  hailed  as  a  clearing  of  the  air  in 
the  Sudan  and  as  a  prelude  to  the  immediate  and  propitious  tackling  of 
Anglo-Egyptian  differences  over  the  Canal  Zone.1  Although  it  was 
expected  that  elections  would  be  held  in  the  Sudan  in  a  few  months,  the 
elections  did  not  in  the  event  begin  until  November  and  the  Sudanese 
source  of  contention  was  therefore  to  some  extent  removed  from  the  field 
of  controversy  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.2  The  agreement  on  the  Sudan 

1  Mr.  Eden  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12  February  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser. 
vol.  51 1,  coll.  602-6)  and  General  Nagib  broadcast  a  speech  on  the  same  day:  Bourse  Tgyptienne, 
13  February  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  February  1953,  p.  187.  On  14  February  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,  Sir  Robert  Howe,  made  a  statement:  The  Times,  14  February 
1953;  Sudan  Monthly  Record,  no.  266,  January-February  1953.  For  all  three  statements  see  also 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  pp.  324-9. 

2  But  by  no  means  entirely.  There  was  sparring  on  a  number  of  issues.  On  16  February 
General  Nagib  said  that  any  attempt  by  the  Sudan  to  join  the  British  Commonwealth  would 
invalidate  the  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement:  The  Times,  17  February  1953.  Mr.  Eden  told  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  next  day  that  the  Sudan,  having  reached  self-determination,  would 
be  free  to  join  the  Commonwealth,  if  it  wished:  17  February  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  511, 
coll.  1067-70.  This  apparent  clash  was  attributed  to  misunderstanding,  after  Dr.  Fawzi  and 
Sir  Ralph  Stevenson  had  discussed  it  on  18  February  ( Manchester  Guardian,  20  February  1953) 
and  an  Egyptian  legal  expert,  Dr.  Hamid  Sultan,  stated  that  the  Sudan  would  be  free  to  make 
any  alliance,  although  Egypt  was  confident  that  the  Sudan  would  not  make  an  alliance  un¬ 
favourable  to  Egypt:  Bourse  Eeyptienne,  23  February  1953. 

There  were  also  recriminations  over  the  delay  in  holding  elections,  and  allegations  from  Egypt 
of  improper  British  interference.  Mr.  Nutting  denied  that  the  delays  were  the  fault  of  the 
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was  therefore  the  first  of  the  year’s  landmarks  charting  the  course  of  the 
discussions  on  the  Canal  Zone.  The  principal  succeeding  landmarks  were 
an  abortive  attempt  in  March  to  secure  American  participation  in  the 
discussions  and  so  make  them  tripartite;  Anglo-Egyptian  talks  between 
27  April  and  6  May;  the  presence  in  Cairo  of  the  Pakistani  and  Indian 
Prime  Ministers  between  21  and  26  June;  a  series  of  informal  Anglo- 
Egyptian  meetings  in  Cairo,  lasting  from  30  July  to  21  October;  and  the 
Sudanese  elections  in  November  and  December.  No  agreement  had  been 
reached  when  the  year  ended. 

On  3  J  anuary  Mr.  F  athi  Rid  wan,  the  Minister  of  State,  repeated  the  threat, 
uttered  by  Colonel  Nasir  in  November,1  of  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
British  in  the  Canal  Zone2  and  on  the  next  day  Major  'Abd  ul-Hakim  'Amir 
asserted  the  government’s  primary  aim  of  driving  the  British  out  of  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan.3  The  Foreign  Office,  protesting,  deplored  such  polemics,4 
but  Colonel  Nasir  then  himself  repeated  his  threat,5  and  the  murder  of  an 
employee  of  the  British  Air  Ministry  a  week  earlier6  showed  that  it  was  no 
empty  one.  General  Nagib  himself  told  students  assembled  to  pay  tribute 
to  martyrs  in  the  fight  against  the  British  that  the  revolution  had  been 
staged  in  order  to  expel  imperialists,  and  he  shook  hands  with  a  number 
of  students  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  British  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
whom  he  now  acclaimed  as  his  soldiers.7  On  other  occasions  he  spoke  in 
a  different  strain,  for  instance  telling  an  Indian  journalist  on  21  January 
that  he  expected  amicable  settlements  in  the  Sudan  and  the  Canal  Zone 
and  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  guerrilla  warfare.8 
Between  23  and  26  January  celebrations  were  held  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
first  six  months  of  the  new  regime  and  appropriate  nationalist  sentiments 

British  (9  March  1953,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  512,  col.  818),  but  General  Nagib  repeated 
Egyptian  accusations  and  complained  of  British  behaviour  in  the  Sudan :  Relazioni  Internazionali, 
21  March  1953,  p.  293;  The  Times,  11  March  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  329.  Mr. 
Selwyn  Lloyd  and  the  Ambassador  rejected  these  complaints  (11  March  1953,  H.G.  Deb.  5th 
ser.  vol.  512,  coll.  1289-90;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  330;  The  Times,  12  March  1953), 
but  General  Nagib  found  fresh  cause  for  complaint  in  the  treatment  of  certain  Egyptian  lawyers 
who  had  gone  to  Khartum,  and  addressed  himself  to  Sir  Robert  Howe,  who  issued  a  statement 
in  reply:  The  Times,  16  March  1953  (text).  Both  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  and  Major  Salim  went  to 
the  Sudan  and  were  present  when  the  Self-Government  Statute  was  signed  by  Sir  Robert  Howe 
on  21  March:  Special  Legislative  Supplement  Dated  21st  March,  1953,  to  Sudan  Government  Gazette, 
No.  834.  At  the  same  time  British  objections  to  the  two  Sudanese  nominees  for  the  Governor- 
General’s  Commission  were  withdrawn:  The  Times,  26  March  1953.  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  told  a 
press  conference  in  Khartum  that  membership  of  the  Commonwealth  was  compatible  with 
independence;  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding;  he  had  not  discussed  membership  with  the 
Sudanese  but  had  told  them  that  they  might  suggest  any  relationship:  The  Times,  27  March 
1953-  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  had  an  interview  with  General  Nagib  on  28  March  on  his  way  home 
and  made  a  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  return  to  London:  2  April  1953,  H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  513,  coll.  1374-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  332. 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  228.  2  Sunday  Times,  4  January  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  5  January  1953.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  5  January  1953. 

5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  12  January  1953.  6  The  Times,  5  January  1953. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  13  January  1953.  8  Ibid.  22  January  1953. 
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were  expressed  by  all  Egyptian  leaders.1  The  British  government  pro¬ 
tested  against  inflammatory  Egyptian  statements  and  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  negotiation  in  the  absence  of  self-restraint.2  Major  Salim 
replied  by  threatening  drastic  action,  including  sabotage  and  boycotting 
even  if  Great  Britain  were  involved  in  a  great  war.3  Two  days  later  another 
great  occasion,  the  inauguration  of  new  headquarters  of  the  Liberation 
Rally  in  'Arab!  (formerly  'Abdin)  Square,  evoked  a  firm  but  not  exacerbat¬ 
ing  statement  of  policy  from  General  Nagib,  who,  after  describing  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  an  army  of  occupation  as  a  danger,  said  that  evacuation  must  be 
considered  a  distant  target  but  all  Egyptians  should  be  ready  to  play  their 
proper  parts  if  evacuation  were  quickly  achieved.4  By  this  time  General 
Nagib  was  sure  of  the  agreement  on  the  Sudan,  which  considerably 
strengthened  his  internal  position. 

Two  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Sudan  agreement  General  Nagib 
announced  that  talks  on  the  Canal  Zone  would  begin  very  soon  and  Dr. 
Fawzi  said  that  preliminary  discussions  about  an  opening  date  were  already 
proceeding.5  On  18  February  General  Nagib  said  that  there  was  already 
agreement  on  the  principle  of  evacuation  and  that  the  discussions  would 
be  concerned  with  details  only6 — a  view  of  the  matter  which  was  much 
simpler  than  any  entertained  in  London.  On  23  February  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  London  that  Field  Marshal  Sir  William  Slim,  who  was  due  to 
leave  England  the  next  day  to  enter  upon  the  office  of  Governor-General 
of  Australia,  would  postpone  his  departure  in  order  to  advise  the  British 
government  in  the  course  of  the  talks  on  the  Canal  Zone.7  The  beginning 
of  these  talks  now  seemed  imminent  and  in  Egypt  there  were  signs  of 
impatience  and  of  a  tendency  to  blame  London  for  delays.8  Mr.  Eden’s 
visit  to  Washington  and  his  consultations  with  Mr.  Dulles9  may  have 
caused  uneasiness  in  Cairo  and  so  given  rise  to  the  public  repetition  by 
General  Nagib  and  others  of  the  Egyptian  view  that  unconditional  and 
immediate  evacuation  was  beyond  discussion  and  the  only  way  to  gain 
Egyptian  confidence.10  Egyptian  wariness  was  further  increased  by  the 
next  move.  When  on  14  March  General  Nagib  and  Dr.  Fawzi  received 
the  British  Ambassador,  the  last  was  accompanied  by  his  American  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Jefferson  Caffery,  but  after  joint  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  and 

1  See  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  23  and  27  January  1953,  for  texts  of  speeches  by  General  Nagib. 

2  4  February  1953,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  510,  coll.  1827-8. 

3  The  Times,  6  February  1953. 

4  Bourse  Dgyptierme,  6  February  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  337- 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  16  February  1953.  6  The  Times,  19  February  1953. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  24  January  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  339. 

8  See,  for  example,  a  speech  on  4  March  by  Dr.  Fu'ad  Galal,  Minister  of  National  Guidance: 

The  Times,  5  March  1953. 

9  See  above,  p.  105. 

10  See  Bourse  Egyptienne,  4,  14  and  17  March  1953;  Daily  Telegraph,  17  March  1953;  The  Times, 
19  March  1953. 
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the  Council  of  the  Revolution  the  Egyptian  government  objected  to  this 
attempt  to  turn  Anglo-Egyptian  discussions  about  the  British  troops  into 
tripartite  discussions  about  the  defence  of  the  Middle  East.  General 
Nagib  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  invite  the  U.S.A.  to  join 
talks  on  the  Canal  Zone,1  and  Dr.  Galal  said  that  Egypt,  while  welcoming 
friendly  American  assistance,  could  not  admit  the  U.S.A.  as  negotiators.2 
Mr.  Caffery  added  that  the  U.S.A.  had  no  wish  to  participate  unless 
invited  to  do  so  by  both  sides.3  The  Egyptian  government  was  bent  on  a 
clear-cut  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  involving  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  the  British  troops  and  was  not  willing  to  discuss  anything  else  with  Great 
Britain  or  anybody  else  until  this  settlement  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
Great  Britain  on  the  other  hand  was  hoping  to  make  an  agreement  on  the 
troops  and  installations  in  the  Canal  Zone  a  part  of  a  wider  agreement 
on  the  defence  of  the  Middle  East:  in  other  words,  to  make  British  with¬ 
drawal  conditional  upon  a  new  treaty  of  alliance.  These  rival  aspirations 
being  incompatible,  discussions  did  not  even  begin  and  on  19  March  it  was 
announced  in  London  that  Field  Marshal  Slim  would  proceed  at  once  to 
Australia.4  On  the  same  day  Major  Salim  left  Cairo  for  Khartum, 
whither  he  was  followed  a  day  later  by  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd.5 

The  prospects  of  a  rapprochement  were  not  improved  during  the  next 
weeks  when  contradictory  views  were  being  expressed  about  the  right 
of  the  Sudan  eventually  to  join  the  British  Commonwealth,6  General 
Nagib  was  making  an  oratorical  tour  of  upper  Egypt  in  the  course  of  which 
he  proclaimed  the  alternatives  for  the  British  of  evacuation  or  death,7  and 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London  were  expressing  their 
disquiet  by  pressing  the  government  not  to  conclude  any  agreement  with¬ 
out  prior  parliamentary  sanction.8  On  his  way  back  from  the  Sudan  Mr. 
Selwyn  Lloyd  saw  General  Nagib  in  Cairo  on  28  March  and  referred  to  the 
damaging  effect  of  the  latter’s  speeches,9  but  subsequent  statements  by 
the  general  at  the  beginning  of  April  did  nothing  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  the  would-be  negotiators.  In  an  interview  with  an  American 
correspondent  he  complained  about  British  attempts  to  get  the  Sudan 
to  join  the  British  Commonwealth  and  accused  Great  Britain  of  a  long 


1  Per  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  12  May  1953,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  515,  col.  1080;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  345. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  19  March  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  19  March  1953.  Mr.  Caffery  was  believed  to  be  more  sympathetic  to 
Egyptian  claims  than  the  State  Department:  see  Daily  Telegraph,  23  March  1953. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  20  March  1953. 

5  See  above,  p.  161.  6  See  above,  p.  16 1. 

7  Bourse  ligyptienne,  23  to  27  March  1953,  and  The  Times,  23  to  25  March  1953. 

8  See  per  Lord  Killearn,  31  March  1953,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  181,  col.  351,  and  per  Lord 
Hinchingbrook,  17  March  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  512,  coll.  2064-5.  For  a  retort  to  Lord 

Killearn  by  Colonel  Nasir  on  5  April  see  Daily  Telegraph,  6  April  1953. 

9  2  April  1953;  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  513,  coll.  1374-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  332. 
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series  of  broken  promises  over  the  Canal  Zone;1  and  a  few  days  later  he 
condemned  the  British  attitude  as  illogical  in  the  face  of  Egypt’s  known 
determination  to  insist  on  unconditional  evacuation.2 

But  the  Egyptian  leaders,  although  determined  to  maintain  their 
positions,  were  also  anxious  to  begin  discussions.  On  1 1  April  Colonel 
Nasir  made  an  important  statement.3  He  urged  that  negotiations  should 
be  begun  at  once  for  a  just  solution,  upon  the  understanding  that  this 
involved  evacuation  and  no  discussion  of  Middle  Eastern  defence.  He 
expressed  Egyptian  lack  of  trust,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  delays  in 
beginning  discussions  since  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  on  the  Sudan 
and  to  British  attempts  to  link  the  question  of  the  Canal  Zone  with 
questions  of  regional  defence;  he  sought  to  excuse  the  more  flamboyant 
statements  of  Egyptian  leaders  by  pleading  the  necessity  to  prepare  the 
Egyptian  people  for  the  consequences  of  British  intransigence;  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  national  rights  of  Egypt  were  unquestionable  and  could 
not  be  begged  from  Great  Britain;  he  recalled  that  the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  had  enemies  among  the  communists  and  the  corrupt;  he  admitted 
that  Egypt  could  not  maintain  the  base  unaided  and  that,  since  the  base 
had  been  a  British  base,  British  technicians  would  be  needed;  although 
he  insisted  that,  when  the  base  became  Egyptian,  Egypt  must  have  the 
right  to  look  where  it  would  for  help,  he  said  that  this  right  would  be  of 
no  practical  importance  if  Great  Britain  would  co-operate;  and  finally, 
turning  to  regional  defence,  he  said  that  all  the  Arab  states  were  weak, 
wanted  to  build  up  their  defences  and  could  not  do  this  without  friends — 
who  were  these  friends  to  be? 

At  this  point,  therefore,  London  had  to  choose  between  inactivity  and 
negotiation  upon  a  restricted  basis,  tacitly  trusting  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  Canal  Zone  would  be  followed 
by  discussions  and  agreement  on  regional  defence.  On  15  April  it  was 
announced  in  London  that  talks  would  begin  soon  and  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  represented  by  its  Ambassador  in  Cairo,  Sir  Ralph  Stevenson, 
and  by  General  Sir  Brian  Robertson,  who  had  been  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Middle  East  Land  Forces  since  1950. 4  Egyptian  negotiators  of  the 
highest  consequence  were  also  appointed5  and  talks  began  on  27  April. 

1  Bourse  Egyptienne,  4  April  1953.  2  TAe  Times,  9  April  1953. 

3  Observer,  12  April  1953  (text).  See  also  a  further  statement  by  Colonel  Nasir  in  Bourse 

£gyptienne,  27  April  1953. 

4  The  Times,  16  April  1953  (text).  Sir  Brian  Robertson  had  arrived  in  London  from  Fayid  on 
10  April.  He  left  for  Cairo  immediately  after  the  announcement  of  15  April.  To  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  British  negotiators  were  joined  Mr.  Michael  Creswell,  the  Minister  in  Cairo,  Air  Chief 
Marshal  Sir  A.  Saunders,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Middle  East  Air  Forces,  and  Brigadier 
A.  J.  H.  Dove  from  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Middle  East  Land  Forces: 
ibid.  27  April  1953. 

5  General  Nagib,  Dr.  Fawzi,  Colonel  Nasir,  Major  Salim,  Major-General  'Amir  and  Wing 
Commander  Baghdadi. 
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Six  meetings  took  place  on  27,  28  and  29  April,  and  2,  5  and  6  May — 
and  then  the  talks  were  suspended.  The  Egyptian  negotiators  wanted  a 
clear  statement  of  the  British  intention  to  withdraw  before  proceeding  to 
discuss  in  committees  matters  which  they  regarded  as  comparatively  minor 
points:  for  Egypt  the  political  decision  to  withdraw  was  paramount  and 
all  else  ranked  as  consequential  military  detail.  But  for  Great  Britain  these 
other  matters  were  of  the  essence  of  the  agreement  and  the  British  nego¬ 
tiators  refused  to  give  a  pledge  to  withdraw  without  first  discussing  the 
security  of  the  Canal  Zone,  i.e.  the  number  and  terms  of  service  of  the 
retained  British  technicians  and  the  availability  of  the  base  in  the  event 
of  war  or  threatening  war.  With  regard  to  the  technicians  there  were  two 
competing  views,  the  one  that  they  would  be  seconded  to  the  Egyptian 
army  for  service  under  its  orders  and  the  other  that  they  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  maintenance  of  British  property  under  orders  from  London. 
On  7  May,  the  day  after  the  sixth  meeting,  Sir  Ralph  Stevenson  and  Sir 
Brian  Robertson  handed  to  General  Nagib  a  note,  the  contents  of  which 
were  not  divulged,1  and  three  days  later  General  Nagib,  at  a  ceremony  in 
honour  of  the  unknown  soldier  of  the  Palestine  War,  declared  that  Great 
Britain  was  trying  to  involve  Egypt  in  an  endless  cycle  of  bargaining, 
referred  to  Great  Britain  as  the  enemy,  and  warned  all  Egyptians  to  be 
ready  for  the  supreme  sacrifice.2  This  reversion  to  the  politics  of  the  market 
place  owed  something  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  and  also,  perhaps, 
something  to  the  imminent  arrival  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
whom  Cairo  might  hope  to  impress  with  the  firmness  and  righteousness 
of  its  attitude,  but  it  also  provoked  a  retort  from  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
whose  general  survey  of  the  world’s  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
1 1  May3  included  a  nettling  reminder  of  his  lifelong  sympathy  with 
Zionism.  Moreover,  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  abandoning  the 
restraint  which  the  British  government  had  been  exercising  for  some 
months,  told  the  House  that  about  thirty  attacks  had  been  made  on  the 
British  in  the  Canal  Zone  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  that  there 
were  strong  grounds  for  supposing  direction  or  connivance  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  army.4  A  party  of  Royal  Marine  commandos  proceeded  at  the  same 
time  from  Great  Britain  to  Malta  by  sea,  and  other  commandos  were 
transferred  from  Cyprus  to  Port  Said,  where  they  arrived  on  14  May.5 

1  The  description  of  this  by  General  Nagib  as  a  message  from  Sir  Winston  Churchill  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  at  this  time  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office 
owing  to  Mr.  Eden’s  illness  and  that  communications  from  the  Foreign  Office  accordingly 
bore  his  name:  Daily  Telegraph,  8  May  1953. 

2  Bourse  £g)ptienne,  11  May  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  340. 

3  See  above,  p.  20.  For  the  passage  in  Sir  Winston’s  speech  dealing  with  Egypt,  see  H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  515,  coll.  885-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  342. 

4  12  May  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  515,  coll.  1083-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 
P-  345- 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  13  and  16  May  1953. 
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Mr.  Dulles  arrived  in  Cairo  on  1 1  May  a  few  hours  before  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  addressed  the  House  of  Commons.  On  his  arrival  he  made  two 
statements.  In  the  first  he  made  flattering  remarks  about  General  Nagib.1 
In  the  second,  using  language  noticeably  similar  to  Sir  Winston’s,  he  said 
that  the  U.S.A.  hoped  for  a  solution  of  the  Suez  Canal  dispute  consistent 
with  Egyptian  sovereignty  and  a  phased  withdrawal  of  troops,  but  so  that 
the  base,  its  depots  and  system  of  technical  supervision  should  remain  in 
good  working  order  and  be  available  for  immediate  use  on  behalf  of  the 
free  world  in  the  event  of  hostilities.2  During  his  two  days  in  Egypt 
Mr.  Dulles  saw  the  British  Ambassador  and  Sir  Brian  Robertson  besides 
the  principal  Egyptian  personalities,  and  on  his  departure  he  made  an 
aerial  detour  in  order  to  see  for  himself  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
establishments  in  the  Canal  Zone.  He  was  reported  to  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  and  alarmed  by  the  critical  state  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations3  and 
his  attitude  gave  no  satisfaction  to  Egyptians,  who  complained  that,  so  far 
from  carrying  out  his  expressed  intention  of  listening  and  learning,  he  had 
apparently  arrived  with  a  predetermined  conclusion,  unacceptable  to 
Egypt.4  The  close  identity  of  American  and  British  views  caused  equal 
surprise  and  disappointment  in  Cairo. 

General  Nagib  replied  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill  on  12  May  by  declaring 
that  the  British  Prime  Minister’s  statements  constituted  a  threat  to  Egypt 
and  all  Arab  states  and  that  his  concern  for  freedom  was  only  a  cloak 
for  the  continued  subjection  of  Egypt  to  Great  Britain.5  Colonel  Nasir 
described  Mr.  Lloyd’s  disclosures  as  fabrications  and  retaliated  with  a 
series  of  counter-allegations,6  and  the  Egyptian  Embassy  in  London  pro¬ 
duced  a  list  of  crimes,  including  murders,  allegedly  committed  by  British 
offenders  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.7  On  the  other 
hand,  a  further  speech,  broadcast  by  General  Nagib  a  week  after  Mr. 
Dulles’s  visit,8  seemed  to  indicate  a  concern  to  prevent  recurring  incidents 
and  recriminations  in  the  Canal  Zone  (of  which  there  had  been  a  timely 
recrudescence)9  from  developing  into  more  serious  outbreaks  or  a  breach 
of  relations. 

General  Nagib  may  have  hoped  to  counterbalance  failing  American 
sympathy  by  support  from  an  opposite  quarter.  The  chief  persons  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  were  about  to  converge  on  London  for  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  and  General  Nagib  invited  the  Prime  Ministers 


1  Daily  Telegraph,  12  May  1953. 

2  Manchester  Guardian  and  Daily  Telegraph,  12  May  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  341. 

3  New  York  Times,  14  May  1 953-  4  The  Times,  13  May  1953- 

5  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  12  May  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  13  May  1953. 

6  The  Times,  14  May  1953.  7  Ibid.  16  May  1953. 

8  Bourse  Tg}ptienne,  20  May  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  June  1953,  pp.  560-1  (text). 

9  The  British  Embassy,  mindful  of  the  events  of  the  previous  year,  advised  on  1 9  May  the 

departure  of  British  wives  and  children:  Daily  Telegraph,  21  May  1953* 
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of  India  and  Pakistan  to  visit  Cairo  on  their  ways  home  after  that  function. 
The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Commonwealth,  assembled  in  London,  took 
the  opportunity  to  confer  together  on  a  number  of  matters  of  common 
concern  and  in  the  communique  which  they  issued  on  9  June  they 
referred  to  the  importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  of  the  effective 
maintenance  of  the  base  and  declared  that  a  settlement  must  be  consistent 
with  Egyptian  sovereignty.1  Sir  Zafrullah  Khan  and  Mr.  Muhammad  Ali 
arrived  in  Cairo  on  20  and  21  June  and  the  latter,  after  seeing  General 
Nagib  on  22  June,  said  that  his  talks  in  London  and  Cairo  had  convinced 
him  that  the  prospects  of  a  settlement  were  good.2  On  23  June  Mr.  Nehru 
(who  had  paused  in  Switzerland  to  confer  with  his  Ambassadors  in 
Washington,  Moscow  and  a  number  of  European  capitals)  arrived  and  also 
saw  General  Nagib,  and  later  in  the  same  day  all  three  Prime  Ministers 
conferred  together.  The  Pakistani  Ministers  left  on  24  June  and  Mr. 
Nehru  two  days  later.  Any  hopes  which  may  have  been  entertained  in 
Cairo  of  forthright  statements  from  these  representatives  of  countries  so 
recently  released  from  the  British  yoke  were  disappointed,  and  a  statement 
made  on  24  June  by  a  spokesman  of  the  Council  of  the  Revolution  dis¬ 
claimed  any  optimism  over  the  prospects  of  a  speedy  settlement  by  media¬ 
tion.3  Mr.  Nehru  subsequently  refused  to  give  the  Indian  Parliament  an 
account  of  his  talks  with  General  Nagib,  contenting  himself  with  the 
observation  that  India’s  sympathy  with  national  movements  was  well 
known.4  In  reply  to  a  later  question  about  the  Commonwealth  com¬ 
munique,  he  said  that  India  subscribed  to  the  broad  propositions  concern¬ 
ing  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  international  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Suez  Canal;  these  were  not  in  dispute  but  India  was  not 
committed  to  any  particular  interpretation  or  implementation  of  them.5 

At  the  beginning  of  July  the  acting  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Salisbury, 
went  to  Washington  for  discussions  with  Mr.  Dulles  and  M.  Bidault.  In 
Lord  Salisbury’s  party  was  Sir  Brian  Robertson,  and  by  a  coincidence 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  strange  there  occurred  simultaneously 
in  Egypt  alarums  and  excursions  of  a  kind  which  had  also  occurred  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Dulles’s  visit  in  May.6  In  particular,  a  communication  of 

1  iojune  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  516,  coll.  223-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  71. 
For  an  earlier  expression  of  Australian  interest  see  a  statement  on  1  May  by  Mr.  Casey,  who 
stressed  Australia’s  interest  in  the  talks  then  proceeding  in  Cairo.  Mr.  Casey  said  that  Australia 
attached  great  importance  to  the  building  up  of  the  defences  of  the  Middle  East,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  an  adequate  base  was  essential.  He  recalled  Australia’s  long-standing  association  with  the 
canal  and  service  in  the  Middle  East  in  two  wars  and  pointed  out  that  an  Australian  air  unit 
was  at  that  time  stationed  in  Malta:  The  Times ,  2  May  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 
P-  339- 

2  Dawn,  23  June  1953.  3  The  Times,  25  June  1953. 

4  Hindu,  7  August  1953.  5  ibid.  I5  August  1953. 

6  In  one  of  his  more  picturesque  speeches  Major  Salim  sought  to  discredit  the  obvious 
explanation  by  advancing  an  exactly  opposite  one,  ascribing  this  activity  to  British  attempts  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  in  Washington:  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  14  July  1953  (text). 
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1 1  July  from  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Francis  Festing,  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  British  Troops  in  Egypt,  to  the  sub-governor  of  Isma'iliya, 
was  forthwith  published  by  the  Egyptian  authorities  and  labelled  an 
ultimatum.  General  Festing  wrote  that  he  took  an  extremely  serious 
view  of  the  disappearance  of  a  British  airman;  reserved  the  right  to  take 
such  action  as  might  be  considered  necessary,  if  he  were  not  returned ; 
and  proposed  to  take  on  13  July  steps  which  would  seriously  inconvenience 
the  Egyptian  community  in  Isma'iliya.1  On  that  day  British  forces  took 
possession  of  a  building  used  by  some  Egyptian  rat  officers,  expelling  the 
occupants,  and  traffic  controls  were  established  round  Isma'iliya  in  order 
to  search  for  arms.  Dr.  Fawzi  protested  against  the  traffic  controls  on 
16  July  and  they  were  relaxed  two  days  later.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  said  on  15  July  that  the  British  government  was  still 
ready,  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  had  said  on  1 1  May,  to  resume  discussions 
on  the  Canal  Zone,  if  Egypt  so  wished,2  and  on  18  July  Major  Salim 
expressed  Egyptian  eagerness  for  a  settlement  but  said  that  the  episode 
at  Isma'iliya  had  made  it  impossible  for  Egypt  to  take  the  initiative.3  On 
19  July  Sir  Brian  Robertson  arrived  back  in  Cairo. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  chance  that  Egypt  would  abandon  its  insistence  on 
confining  discussion  to  principles  and  would  agree  to  discuss  the  practical 
matters  which  the  British  negotiators  had  wanted  to  discuss  in  April  and 
May,  for  on  21  July  the  Council  of  the  Revolution  issued  a  statement,4 
which  besides  insisting  on  Egypt’s  basic  demands  and  refusing  to  take  any 
initiative,  also  stated  Egypt’s  attitude  on  the  employment  of  technicians. 
There  were  to  be  as  few  British  technicians  as  possible,  employed  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  and  under  the  control  of  competent  Egyptians; 
there  was  no  Egyptian  objection  to  other  foreigners;  on  this  basis  talks 
could  be  resumed.  If  Cairo  was  still  trying  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of 
its  case  accepted  by  London  before  talks  began,  at  least  it  gave  some 
indication  that  in  the  ensuing  talks  the  British  negotiators  might  usefully 
argue  about  how  many  British  technicians  were  necessary  and  for  how 
long.  This  was  one  of  the  two  principal  matters  of  concern  to  London. 
Of  the  other — the  right  of  re-entry  in  the  event  of  war  or  danger  of  war — 
nothing  was  said  by  the  Council  of  the  Revolution. 

On  30  July  the  Pakistani  charge  d’affaires  in  Cairo,  Mr.  Tayeb  Hussein, 


1  The  Times,  13  July  1953  (text).  The  airman  in  question  was  arrested  by  the  French  police 
in  Paris  in  September.  According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Air  Ministry  on  15  September 
(ibid.  16  September  1953 — text)  he  had  got  drunk  on  10  July  and  had  been  taken  to  a  flat  in 
Cairo,  where  he  was  guarded  and  interrogated  until  he  was  sent  off  to  Europe  with  false  papers 
by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Marseilles.  The  Air  Ministry  decided  to  regard  his  escapade  as  a 
piece  of  foolishness  and  preferred  no  charges. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  517,  coll.  2060-1.  Mr.  Lloyd  made  a  further  and  similar  statement 
on  27  July:  ibid.  vol.  518,  coll.  875-6. 

3  Observer,  19  July  1953. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  22  July  1953- 
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entertained  at  dinner  Mr.  Robert  Hankey  (who  was  in  charge  of  the  British 
Embassy,  Sir  Ralph  Stevenson  being  ill),  Sir  Brian  Robertson,  Colonel 
Nasir,  Dr.  Fawzi  and  Major  Salim.  A  communique  announced  that 
informal  contacts  had  been  resumed  and  that  the  possibility  of  agreement 
would  first  be  discussed  in  this  way.1  Major  Salim  said  in  a  broadcast 
speech  that  he  had  no  hatred  for  the  English  as  individuals  and  appealed 
to  them  to  prove  their  reputation  for  being  good  losers  ;2  a  tour  of  the  Canal 
Zone  by  Colonel  Nasir,  Major  Salim  and  other  Ministers  produced  no 
disconcerting  episodes  and  a  speech  by  Colonel  Nasir  at  Isma'iliya  was 
regarded  by  the  British  press  as  reasonable.3  The  series  of  meetings  begun 
thus  comparatively  auspiciously  was  to  extend  to  fifteen,  the  last  taking 
place  on  21  October,  almost  three  months  after  the  first.  The  dinner 
party  at  the  Pakistani  Embassy  was  quickly  followed  by  meetings  on 
6  and  1 1  August  at  which  the  Egyptians  and  the  British  were  the  respective 
hosts.  There  was  then  an  interval,  disturbed  by  incidents  (including  the 
murder  of  more  than  one  Englishman)  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  delivery 
of  protests,  to  which  the  Egyptian  government  replied  that  it  was  doing 
everything  possible  to  prevent  such  occurrences.4  Sir  Brian  Robertson’s 
appointment  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  British  Transport  Commission 
was  announced  at  this  time,  but  both  the  British  government  and  the 
general  himself  hastened  to  inform  the  Egyptian  government  that  this 
implied  neither  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  nor  Sir  Brian  Robertson’s 
withdrawal  from  them.  On  24  August  a  fourth  meeting  (originally  planned 
for  1 7  August  but  postponed  at  Egyptian  request)  was  suddenly  called  at 
Egyptian  request  for  the  purpose,  it  was  surmised,  of  elucidating  certain 
points  on  which  Egypt  might  be  questioned  at  the  impending  meeting 
of  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  members  of  the  Arab  League.  Three  further 
meetings  took  place  on  27  August  and  on  1  and  3  September,  and  then  Sir 
Brian  Robertson  left  for  England  for  a  short  private  visit,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  discussions  with  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  attended  two 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet.  He  returned  to  Cairo  on  20  September  and  the 
negotiators  met  again  on  the  next  day.  The  prospects  of  agreement  were  at 
this  moment  brighter  than  they  were  to  be  at  any  time  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  It  was  unofficially  reported  that  bargaining  about  the  technicians 
and  the  right  of  re-entry  had  so  far  proceeded  as  to  make  agreement 
and  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  probable.5  Great  Britain,  it  was  said, 
would  withdraw  its  troops  if  Egypt  agreed  to  the  retention  of  technicians 
for  nine  or  seven  years  (twenty-five  years  had  been  suggested  at  one 
time)  and  conceded  a  right  of  re-entry  to  the  base  in  the  event  of  an  attack 

1  New  York  Times ,  31  July  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  347.  General  Nagib  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  meet  Sir  Winston  Churchill:  Manchester  Guardian,  31  July  1953. 

2  Bourse  ligyptienne,  31  July  1953  (text). 

The  Times,  3  August  1953.  4  Ibid.  14  August  1953. 

5  See  New  York  Times,  21  September  1953. 
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not  only  upon  a  member  of  the  Arab  League  but  also  upon  Turkey  or 
Persia;  if  Egypt  refused  to  undertake  to  keep  the  technicians  for  so  long 
(some  reports  put  Egyptian  terms  on  this  point  at  three  years,  others  at 
five),  Great  Britain  would  give  way  but  would  ask  in  return  for  a  right  of 
re-entry  in  the  event  of  a  threat  of  war  instead  of  merely  in  the  event  of  an 
attack.  It  was  further  reported  that  Great  Britain  had  accepted  Egypt’s 
contentions  that  the  withdrawal  of  troops  should  take  no  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  months1  and  that  the  remaining  technicians  (some  3,000-6,000) 
should  be  under  Egyptian  orders  (but  with  a  British  technical  supervisor 
taking  orders  from  London).2  Upon  some  such  lines  agreement  seemed 
possible,  when  a  dispute  unexpectedly  arose  over  the  dress  to  be  worn  by 
the  technicians  and  their  right  to  carry  arms.  In  the  British  view  they 
should,  as  members  of  the  British  armed  services,  wear  their  British  uni¬ 
forms  and  carry  their  usual  weapons,  but  to  the  Egyptians  this  savoured 
too  much  of  extra-territorial  rights.  When  on  26  September  the  Pakistani 
charge  d’affaires  called  on  Colonel  Nasir,  and  the  'Iraqi  Ambassador  was 
observed  passing  between  the  British  negotiators  and  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Ministry,  it  was  plain  that  the  hitch  was  no  slight  one.  Meetings  between 
the  negotiators  continued  but  Egyptian  Ministers  returned  to  their  public 
attacks  on  Great  Britain3  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  were 
increased  by  an  outburst  of  chauvinism  within  the  British  Conservative 
Party  and  by  the  elections  in  the  Sudan. 

A  group  of  Conservative  Members  of  Parliament  who,  though  few  in 
number,  wielded  disproportionate  influence  by  reason  of  the  government’s 
narrow  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been  watching  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  with  growing  concern  and  indignation.  Their  patriot¬ 
ism  was  alarmed  by  the  risks  involved  in  a  withdrawal  from  the  Canal 
Zone  and  their  emotions  were  aroused  as  they  beheld  a  Conservative 
government  following  the  policy  of  withdrawal,  for  which  they  had  so 
fiercely  attacked  the  Labour  government  over  India,  Burma,  Palestine 
and  Persia.  Nor  were  they  afraid  of  giving  public  expression  to  the  un¬ 
fashionable  view  that  the  only  people  in  the  world  whom  Englishmen  could 
safely  trust  were — with  few  exceptions  of  which  Egypt  was  certainly  not 
one — other  races  of  British  stock.  At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  at  the  beginning  of  October  Lord  Salisbury  tried  to  calm 
the  fears  of  these  critics  but  succeeded  only  in  annoying  both  them  and 
Egyptian  opinion.  He  said  that  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  the 
government  could  not  go  and  that  agreement  was  by  no  means  certain; 
and  he  referred  to  the  prospect  of  keeping  large  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone 

1  This  was  the  bare  minimum,  given  the  shipping  available:  Observer,  27  September  1953- 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  23  September  1 953  J  ddew  York  Times,  25  and  26  September  1 953  ?  Daily 
Telegraph,  28  September  1953. 

3  See  Scotsman,  6  October  1953,  and  Bourse  £gyptienne,  10  October  1953,  for  speeches  by  Colonel 
Nasir. 
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in  order  to  ward  off  Egyptian  attacks.1  General  Nagib  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deplore  statements  of  this  kind  by  responsible  statesmen  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  discussions,  and  repeated  the  argument  that 
Egyptian  hostility  would  make  the  Canal  Zone  untenable,  even  if  its 
occupiers  trebled  their  forces.2  Major  Salim  went,  as  usual,  much  farther 
and  said  on  io  October  that  agreement  had  become  impossible,3  thereby 
provoking  the  Foreign  Office  out  of  its  customary  impassivity  to  issue  a 
rebuttal.4  The  discussions  languished,  only  Dr.  Fawzi  and  Major  Salim 
attending  on  the  Egyptian  side,5  and  although  the  British  reaction  to  the 
affair  at  Qibya6  pleased  Egyptians,  a  long  meeting  on  2 1  October  brought 
this  phase  of  discussions  to  an  end.  A  communique  issued  by  the  British 
Embassy7  stated  that  it  had  not  been  found  possible  to  reach  agreement. 
A  month  later  General  Nagib  said  that  negotiations  had  broken  down  over 
two  issues:  the  uniforms  and  the  inclusion  of  a  reference  to  Turkey  (not 
mentioned  in  the  opening  discussions)  in  the  conditions  for  re-entry.8 
From  this  it  could  be  surmised  that  both  countries  agreed  on  a  right  of 
re-entry  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  an  Arab  country  (this  had  never  been 
in  issue) ;  both  also  agreed  that  an  attack  on  Persia  would  not  give  rise  to 
the  right  (an  agreement  might  have  provided  for  consultation  in  this 
event) ;  but  the  case  of  Turkey  remained  intermediate  and  unsettled,  the 
principal  difference  between  the  two  countries  being  Turkey’s  member¬ 
ship  of  NATO,  by  virtue  of  which  an  attack  on  any  one  of  thirteen  other 
countries  was  for  certain  purposes  an  attack  on  Turkey.  If,  as  was  un¬ 
officially  suggested,  Great  Britain  had  offered  to  give  way  over  Turkey  in 
return  for  Egyptian  concessions  over  the  uniforms,9  that  offer  had  been 
refused  and  the  uniforms  remained  the  sole  ostensible  cause  of  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  negotiations.10  There  was,  however,  another  factor :  Egypt, 
apparently  so  anxious  for  a  settlement  earlier  in  the  year,  no  longer  showed 
the  same  impatience  after  October  but  seemed  on  the  contrary  willing  to 
wait,  gaining  in  stability  and  confidence  from  the  successes  of  Dr.  al-'Umari 
at  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  from  the  successes  of  the  National  Unity 
Party  in  the  Sudanese  elections.11 

Earlier  in  the  year  it  had  been  expected  that  the  Sudanese  elections 
would  be  held  before  the  rains,  but  the  preparations  were  complicated 
and  protracted  and  on  6  May  the  Mixed  Electoral  Commission12  announced 

1  The  Times,  9  October  1953.  2  Bourse  Tgyptierme,  12  October  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  n  October  1953.  4  Daily  Telegraph,  12  October  1953. 

5  This  may  have  been  partly  due  to  illness.  6  See  above,  p.  137. 

7  The  Times,  22  October  1953.  8  Ibid.  1  December  1953. 

9  Scotsman,  18  November  1953. 

10  There  was  a  suggestion  that  the  technicians  should  wear  a  special  uniform  and  carry  side- 
arms:  Observer,  1  November  1953. 

11  The  Economist,  21  November  1953,  p.  591. 

12  The  Commission,  established  by  article  7  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  of  12  February 
1  953>  consisted  of  three  Sudanese  members  and  four  others  from  Great  Britain,  Egypt,  the 
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that  the  elections  could  not  take  place  before  the  third  week  in  June  and 
would  therefore  have  to  be  postponed  until  about  the  second  half  of 
October.1  In  August  Major  Salim  went  to  Khartum,  where  he  was 
supposed  to  be  trying  to  get  the  Sudanese  parties  to  agree  either  to  present 
joint  lists  of  candidates  or  alternatively  to  form  a  coalition  during  the 
transitional  period  between  the  elections  and  the  exercise  of  self-deter¬ 
mination.2  Replying  to  criticism  of  lavish  Egyptian  spending  in  the  Sudan, 
Major  Salim  said  that  this  spending  was  not  an  attempt  to  influence 
Sudanese  voters  but  an  aspect  of  the  Egyptian  policy  of  helping  Arabs 
everywhere,3  but  he  promised  the  Umma  Party  that  Egypt  would  spend 
no  more  than  ^20,ooo.4  As  the  elections  drew  nearer' — their  opening 
phase  was  fixed  on  11  September  to  begin  on  15  November — complaints 
multiplied.  Egyptian  support  of  the  National  Unity  Party  with  money, 
with  propaganda  by  press  and  wireless  and  finally  by  an  influx  of  Egyptian 
civil  servants  on  special  leave,5  deeply  annoyed  the  other  Sudanese  parties 
and  the  British,  who  were  additionally  incensed  by  attacks  on  a  British 
District  Commissioner  for  improper  interference,  and  by  loose  accusations 
against  British  civil  servants  in  general.6  On  5  November  Mr.  Eden  said 
that  the  British  government  was  not  satisfied  at  the  way  in  which  Egypt 
had  thought  fit  to  honour  the  pledge  to  preserve  a  friendly  and  neutral 
atmosphere  in  the  Sudan,  interfering  in  order  to  advocate  the  union  of  the 
Sudan  with  Egypt  and  representing  the  alternative  of  independence  as  a 
form  of  dependence  on  Great  Britain.7  General  Nagib  said  that  Mr.  Eden 
was  trying  to  divert  attention  from  the  failure  of  the  talks  on  the  Suez 
Canal,8  and  Mr.  Eden  replied  a  week  later  with  a  detailed  and  outspoken 


U.S.A.  and  India,  the  last — Mr.  Sukumar  Sen,  who  had  had  great  experience  in  arranging  difficult 
elections  in  India — being  chairman.  The  delay  in  holding  the  elections  gave  rise  to  recrimination 
and  protests  from  those  who  averred  that  Egypt  and  its  partisans  wanted  to  have  as  much  time 
as  possible  for  propaganda.  The  Umma  Party  sent  a  delegation  to  Cairo  in  April  to  protest 
against  delay  and  propaganda  ( The  Times,  22  and  27  April  1 953);  an£i  the  Commissions 
announcement  in  May  was  regarded  as  a  point  gained  for  Egypt.  Another  point  gained  on  the 
Egyptian  side  was  the  Commission’s  decision  in  June  to  alter  the  numbers  of  constituencies 
voting  directly  and  indirectly  from  35  and  37 — as  agreed  in  February,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Commission— to  68  and  24:  ibid.  4  June  1953.  In  the  same  month  the  Umma  Party  protested 
again  about  Egyptian  breaches  of  the  agreement  to  abstain  from  propaganda  and  about  the 
supply  of  Egyptian  money  to  its  chief  rivals,  the  National  Unity  Party,  and  these  protests  were 
renewed  in  October:  Daily  Telegraph,  30  June  1953;  The  Times,  19  October  1953- 

1  The  Times,  7  May  1953  (text).  2  Ibid.  10  August  1953. 

3  Ibid.  11  August  1953. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  12  August  1953-  The  Umma  Party  was  not  satisfied. 

5  Observer,  1  November  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  4  November  1953. 

6  The  Mixed  Electoral  Commission  discountenanced  the  general  accusations  and,  while 
finding  that  the  District  Commissioner  had  acted  improperly,  absolved  him  of  exerting  any 
pressure  and  declined  to  take  action  against  him:  Daily  Telegraph,  26,  28  and  29  October  1953? 
The  Times,  19  November  1953. 

7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  520,  coll.  319-20;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  333. 

8  New  York  Times,  7  November  1953.  For  Major  Salim’s  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Eden,  see  Bourse 
Tgyptienne,  6  November  1953  (text). 
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indictment.1  On  1 6  November  General  Nagib  sent  a  formal  note  of  protest 
against  British  interference  to  Sir  Robert  Howe2  and  Major  Salim  made 
a  broadcast  speech  to  similar  effect.3  The  Egyptian  government  also 
asked  the  Electoral  Commission  to  stop  the  elections  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Equatoria  and  Kassala  and  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  all 
British  officials  from  those  provinces,4  but  the  Commission  refused.5 

There  was  in  fact  no  need  for  alarm  in  Cairo.  The  National  Unity 
Party  won  an  overwhelming  victory.  In  a  House  of  Representatives  of 
97  it  won  50  seats  and  the  Umma  Party  23,  leaving  24  divided  between 
lesser  groups.  Of  the  30  contested  seats  in  the  Senate  (a  further  20  were 
to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor-General)  the  National  Unity 
Party  won  21  and  the  Umma  Party  a  mere  4.6  These  results  were  without 
doubt  highly  gratifying  to  Cairo  and  a  rebuff  to  the  British,  although  the 
contest  between  the  two  principal  Sudanese  parties,  representing  broadly 
two  rival  sects  and  dominated  by  rival  personalities,  could  not  be  reduced 
to  the  simple  terms  of  Anglo-Egyptian  rivalry.7 

The  final  result  of  the  elections  was  known  at  the  end  of  the  year.  On 
18  December  Sir  Ralph  Stevenson  returned  to  his  Embassy  in  Cairo8  and 
a  week  later,  on  22  December,  he  was  entertained  to  luncheon  by  the 
Pakistani  charge  d’affaires  together  with  Colonel  Nasir  and  Major  Salim. 
The  dinner  party  of  30  July  at  the  same  Embassy  was  being  repeated  and 

1  13  November  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  520,  Written  Answers,  coll.  102-4,  Documents 
(R.I.LA.)  for  1953,  p.  334.  Mr.  Eden  referred  to  a  letter  sent  to  the  leader  of  the  Umma 
Party  earlier  in  the  year  in  which  Egypt  refused  to  accept  Sudanese  independence  unless  this 
were  accompanied  by  political  and  economic  ties  with  Egypt.  The  letter  was  repudiated  by 
Major  Salim  but  authenticated  by  the  Umma  Party:  The  Times,  20  November  1953. 

2  Ibid.  17  November  1953. 

3  Bourse  £gyptienne,  17  November  1953.  A  conspiracy  between  the  British  and  the  Umma 
Party  was  alleged  upon  the  basis  of  a  so-called  secret  report  by  the  Civil  Secretary  in  the  Sudan, 
Sir  James  Robertson.  But  the  secret  report  proved  to  be  a  lecture  given  in  London  to  a  learned 
society  after  Sir  James  Robertson’s  retirement:  The  Times,  18  November  1953. 

4  Ibid.  21  November  1953. 

5  Ibid.  23  November  1953  (text).  For  Mr.  Eden’s  reply  to  this  request  see  30  November 
1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  521,  col.  756. 

6  The  smaller  parties  were  the  Southern  Party  and  Upper  Nile  Association,  which  won  9  seats 
in  the  House  and  3  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Socialist  Republican  Party,  which  won  3  seats  in  the 
House  and  none  in  the  Senate.  1 1  Independents  were  elected  to  the  House  and  2  to  the  Senate. 
The  remaining  seat  in  the  House  was  won  by  the  Anti-Imperialism  Front:  The  Times,  16  Decem¬ 
ber  1953. 

7  The  Electoral  Commission  presented  its  report  to  the  Governor-General  on  13  December: 
Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Report  of  the  Sudan  Electoral  Commission,  Khartoum,  December  13,  1993 
{together  with  covering  documents  of  December  13  and  December  20,  1953  and  Statistical  Supplement )  (Cmd. 
9058)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954).  F°r  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
on  7  December,  see  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  521,  coll.  1590-1;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 
p.  336. 

8  On  16  November  the  British  government  had  announced  that  Sir  Brian  Robertson,  urgently 
required  by  the  Transport  Commission,  was  returning  to  England.  He  left  Egypt  three  days 
later.  It  was  announced  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  Ralph  Stevenson,  restored  to  health,  would 
return  to  Cairo  in  the  middle  of  December:  The  Times,  17  November  1953. 
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the  year  ended  as  it  began  with  a  prospect,  though  by  no  means  a  promise, 
of  discussions  about  the  Canal  Zone.1 

5.  Persia 

In  August  1953  Dr.  Musaddiq  met  his  Waterloo,  but  in  the  earlier 
months  he  met  and  overcame  resistance  from  the  Majlis,  the  Mulla 
Ayatollah  Kashani,  the  Shah  and  the  army,  his  path  to  defeat  being  marked 
by  victories  when  in  January  the  Majlis  extended  his  special  powers,  in 
February  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Shah  were  converted  into  bigger 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  used  as  an  excuse  to 
arrest  prominent  army  officers,  in  July  a  violent  quarrel  between  Dr. 
Musaddiq  and  Dr.  Kashani  ended  in  the  displacement  of  the  latter  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Majlis,  in  August  the  Majlis  was  declared  to  be 
dissolved  against  the  wishes  of  the  Shah,  and  later  in  the  same  month  the 
Shah  fled  the  country. 

Dr.  Musaddiq’s  request  for  an  extension  of  the  full  powers,  granted  to 
him  for  six  months  on  1 1  August  1952,  was  unpopular  with  a  resentful  and 
suspicious  Majlis,  which  was  alarmed  in  general  by  the  possible  abuse 
of  the  powers  and  in  particular  by  the  fear  that  Dr.  Musaddiq  would  use 
them  to  dissolve  the  Majlis  and  so  put  the  members  to  fresh  electoral 
expense.2  The  Majlis  had  become  increasingly  critical  of  the  Prime 
Minister,3  but  so  long  as  oil,  as  an  issue  in  foreign  affairs,  overrode  domestic 
disagreements,  the  Prime  Minister  had  the  whip  hand,  and  after  an  uproar 

1  The  British  government  was  still  embarrassed  by  differences  within  the  Conservative  Party 
which  had  not  subsided  upon  the  rupture  of  the  discussions  in  Cairo  in  October  but  were  on  the 
contrary  stimulated  by  the  bad  blood  caused  by  the  Sudanese  elections  and  by  in  creasing  numbers 
of  incidents  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  reported  on  2  December  that  there  had  been 
102  of  these  in  the  year:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  521,  col.  1135.  A  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  get 
the  Foreign  Secretary  to  submit  the  terms  of  an  agreement  to  the  House  of  Commons  before 
signature  but  Mr.  Eden  refused  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  constitutional  procedure:  26  October 
1953,  ibid.  vol.  518,  col.  2407.  When  the  government’s  handling  of  the  situation  was  also 
criticized  by  the  Labour  Party  (see  per  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  on  3  and 
4  November,  ibid.  vol.  519,  coll.  15  and  156-7),  the  government’s  majority  was  threatened 
and  it  was  bound  to  give  consideration  to  the  possibility  at  least  that  the  convictions  of  the 
dissident  Conservatives  might  induce  them  to  vote  against  the  government  and  even  to  bring 
it  down.  For  the  criticisms  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  Conservative  dissidents  see,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  16  and  17  December  on  a  Labour  motion  of 
censure  on  the  government’s  handling  of  affairs  in  Africa  and  on  foreign  policy,  in  the  course 
of  which  reference  was  made  to  a  motion  tabled,  but  not  moved,  by  41  Conservative  mem¬ 
bers  who  demanded  the  suspension  of  the  negotiations  and  the  retention  of  sufficient  troops 
in  the  Canal  Zone  to  discharge  British  responsibilities  for  the  defence  of  the  zone:  ibid.  vol.  522, 
coll.  393-514  and  577-699.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  348.  See  also  questions  and  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  15  and  17  December:  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  185,  coll.  68-70  and 

189—258.  Conservatives  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  Mr.  Aneurin 
Bevan  began  to  contribute  weekly  articles  to  an  Egyptian  newspaper:  see  16  December  1953, 
H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  185,  coll.  125-30,  and  17  December  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  522, 
coll.  601-12  and  632-8. 

3  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  255-7.  3  Ibid.  p.  255. 
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in  the  Majlis  at  the  beginning  of  January  Dr.  Musaddiq  broadcast  a 
speech1  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  need  for  national  solidarity  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Churchill  was  in  Washington  and  Dr.  Musaddiq  himself  was 
engaged  in  serious  discussions  about  oil  with  the  American  Ambassador 
in  Tehran.2  Dr.  Musaddiq  complained  of  being  stabbed  in  the  back  and 
demanded  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  Majlis.  Despite  opposition  from 
Dr.  Kashani,  Mr.  Husain  Makki  and  others  he  got  it  the  next  day,  one 
member  abstaining  but  none  casting  a  hostile  vote.3  A  few  days  later 
members  of  the  Majlis  meeting  in  private — there  was  no  quorum  for  a 
formal  session — resolved  to  extend  Dr.  Musaddiq’ s  powers  for  six  months 
instead  of  a  year  as  requested.4  A  Bill  was  passed  through  its  first  stages  on 
12  January,  but  on  consideration  of  the  final  stages  on  the  next  day  there 
was  such  a  commotion  that  troops  had  to  be  called  in  and  the  House 
cleared.5  Meanwhile  attempts  were  being  made  to  reconcile  Dr.  Musaddiq 
and  Dr.  Kashani,  but  on  18  January  Dr.  Kashani,  in  reply  to  a  written 
request  from  Dr.  Musaddiq  to  expedite  the  debate  on  the  Bill,  stigmatized 
Dr.  Musaddiq’s  request  as  unconstitutional  and  as  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  dictatorship  and  warned  the  Majlis  not  to  grant  the  special  powers.6 
The  Majlis  nevertheless  passed  the  Bill  on  the  next  day  by  59  votes  to  1 
with  7  abstentions.  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  triumphed  over  Dr.  Kashani  in 
open  fight. 

But  Dr.  Kashani,  whose  real  quarrel  with  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  probably 
governed  less  by  love  of  the  constitution  than  by  determination  to  prevent, 
at  any  cost  to  Persia,  an  agreement  on  oil  with  a  foreign  Power,  was  by  no 
means  beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  he  found  an  opportunity  to  re-enter  the 
fray  when  Dr.  Musaddiq  fell  out  with  the  Shah.  The  Shah  and  his  Prime 
Minister  were  at  variance  on  a  number  of  issues,  notably  on  an  attempt  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  subject  to  taxation  hitherto  immune  royal  lands  which 
had  been  dedicated  by  the  Shah  to  his  social  service  schemes.7  Dr.  Musaddiq 
was  also  intent  upon  curbing  the  influence  of  the  Court  and  the  army  and 
wished  to  divest  the  Shah  of  his  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  In  the  course 
of  an  interview  of  about  four  hours  between  the  two  men  on  24  February8 
Dr.  Musaddiq  prevailed  over  the  Shah  and  proceeded  three  days  later 
ex  abundanti  cautela  to  order  the  arrest  of  General  Fazlollah  Zahedi,  who 
had  been  charged  in  the  previous  October  with  intriguing  against  the 
government  but  was  still  at  large  thanks  to  his  parliamentary  immunity. 
At  this  point,  however,  there  was  a  temporary  hitch  in  Dr.  Musaddiq’s 
plans,  for  on  28  February  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Shah  occurred 
in  Tehran  when  it  became  known  that  the  Shah  was  proposing  to  leave 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  6  January  1953. 

2  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  263,  and  below,  p.  180. 

3  The  Times,  7  January  1953.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  12  January  1953. 

5  The  Times,  16  January  1953.  6  Ibid.  19  January  1953. 

7  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  248,  n.  7.  8  The  Times,  25  February  1953. 
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Persia  for  Europe.  The  Shah’s  resolve  had  been  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Kashani,  who  immediately  replied  requesting  the  Shah  to  stay  and 
summoned  a  special  meeting  of  the  Majlis.  In  the  evening  of  28  February 
the  Shah  broadcast  an  announcement  that  he  intended  to  stay  in  Persia.1 

There  were  some  curious  things  about  this  episode.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  odd  that  the  Shah,  if  he  really  proposed  to  flee,  should  say  so  in 
a  letter  before  effecting  his  escape.  Secondly,  it  was  not  clear  why  Dr. 
Kashani  should  be  the  recipient  of  such  a  letter,  even  although  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Majlis.2  And  thirdly,  while  the  demonstrations  of  28 
February  may  have  been  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  loyalty,  it  was  more 
usual  for  demonstrations  to  be  contrived.  There  was  therefore  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  attempt  by  Dr.  Musaddiq’s 
opponents,  including  Dr.  Kashani,  to  use  the  known  tension  between 
Shall  and  Prime  Minister  to  stage  a  demonstration  against  the  Prime 
Minister  and,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  him.  If  so,  the  plan  miscarried. 
On  1  March  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  army,  General  Mahmud  Baharmast, 
and  the  Chief  of  Police,  Brigadier  Afshartoos,  were  dismissed3  and  a 
number  of  other  serving  and  retired  officers  were  arrested.  On  2  March 
even  larger  demonstrations  occurred  in  Tehran,  this  time  in  support  of 
Dr.  Musaddiq.4 

Dr.  Musaddiq’s  second  victory  of  the  year  was  followed  by  attempts  to 
reconcile  Dr.  Musaddiq,  Dr.  Kashani  and  the  Shah,  Dr.  Musaddiq  using 
his  enhanced  strength  to  press  for  limitations  on  the  royal  powers.  The 
attempts  were  fruitless,  and  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  6  April  Dr.  Musaddiq 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  differences,  explicitly  attacked  the  Shah’s 
interference  in  public  affairs,  and  represented  himself  as  a  defender  of 
constitutionalism  in  danger  of  assassination.5  The  Court  replied  by  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Husain  'Ala.6  The  situation  became  tenser.  Rioting 
broke  out.  The  Majlis  failed  to  muster  a  quorum  and  Dr.  Mussadiq  could 
therefore  get  no  parliamentary  action  on  proposals  to  limit  the  Shah’s 
powers.  When  at  last  the  Majlis  met  on  10  May  the  conduct  of  business 
was  dissolved  in  uproar  and  a  second  meeting  two  days  later  fared  no 
better.7  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  attack  on  the  Shah  was  for  the  moment  blocked 

1  Sunday  Times,  1  March  1953. 

2  Dr.  Kashani  resigned  from  the  Majlis  on  or  about  8  January  during  the  trouble  about  the 
special  powers.  Presumably  he  withdrew  his  resignation,  since  Dr.  Musaddiq  appealed  to  him 
a  few  days  later  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  and  in  convening  a  special  session  of  the 
Majlis  at  the  end  of  February  Dr.  Kashani  clearly  regarded  himself  as  its  chairman.  Mr.  Makld 
also  resigned  from  the  Majlis  on  8  January  but  withdrew  his  resignation  shortly  afterwards. 

3  Brigadier  Afshartoos  was  subsequently  kidnapped  and  assassinated.  The  new  Chief  of  Staff 
was  General  Taghi  Riahi  and  the  new  Chief  of  Police  Brigadier  Jini:  The  Times,  2  March  1953. 

4  Ibid.  3  March  1953. 

5  Ibid.  7  April  1953. 

6  Ibid.  9  April  1953.  Mr.  'Ala  resigned  his  position  as  Minister  of  the  Court  on  23  April. 

7  New  York  Times,  1 1  and  13  May  1953. 
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by  the  Majlis.  But  if  the  Majlis  would  not  give  him  what  he  wanted, 
Dr.  Musaddiq  could  try  to  get  a  more  amenable  Majlis. 

The  first  test  came  with  the  election  on  1  July  of  a  new  chairman  of  the 
Majlis.  On  the  eve  of  the  election  Dr.  Kashani  delivered  a  violent  attack 
on  Dr.  Musaddiq,  whom  he  portrayed  as  a  dictator  who  should  be  lynched.1 
This  did  not  redound  to  Dr.  Kashani’s  advantage,  however,  for  he  re¬ 
ceived  only  31  votes  in  the  election  against  41  for  Dr.  Moazemi,  a  partisan 
of  Dr.  Musaddiq.  The  next  step  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Majlis.  This  required 
some  ingenuity,  for  it  had  been  in  existence  for  only  twelve  months  and  the 
Shah  refused  to  dissolve  it.  Dr.  Musaddiq  therefore  engineered  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  supporters.  Twenty-seven  members  resigned  on  14  July, 
leaving  too  few  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  so,  in  effect  if  not  in 
law,  putting  it  out  of  existence.  Further  resignations  followed,  and  when 
the  membership  had  been  reduced  to  25  the  chairman  formally  conceded 
that  it  had  ceased  to  exist  and  himself  resigned.2  This  intramural  activity 
was  reinforced  by  a  broadcast  speech  by  Dr.  Musaddiq  on  20  July  and  by 
demonstrations  on  the  next  day  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  Mr.  Qavam  es-Sultaneh’s  short-lived  government  of  the  previous 
year;3  Prime  Minister  and  demonstrators  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the 
Majlis.  A  week  later  Dr.  Musaddiq,  broadcasting  again,  asserted  that  the 
people  had  the  right  to  decide  whether  the  Majlis  should  continue  to  exist 
and  declared  that  he  would  resign  if  it  did.4  In  other  words,  he  proposed 
a  referendum  on  a  matter  which  fell  within  the  royal  prerogative.  He 
also  implied  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Majlis  would  be  followed  by  the 
election  of  a  new  one  but  he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words.  His  enemies 
demanded  time  on  the  air  to  broadcast  a  refutation  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
attacks  on  the  Majlis,  and  Dr.  Kashani  denounced  the  referendum  as  a  step 
to  dictatorship.5  But  the  referendum  was  held,  in  Tehran  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  on  3  August  and  farther  afield  on  10  August,  with  results  which, 
as  announced,  indicated  an  almost  complete  equation  of  the  popular  will 
with  what  Dr.  Musaddiq  wanted.6  His  opponents,  in  a  telegram  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  described  the  referendum  as  a 
violation  of  human  rights  and  as  a  step  towards  a  communist  dictatorship.7 
On  15  August  Dr.  Musaddiq  declared  the  Majlis  dissolved  after  the  Shah 
had  refused  to  issue  an  imperial  firman  to  that  effect.8 

On  this  day,  therefore,  Dr.  Musaddiq,  having  openly  challenged  and 


1  Bourse  ligyptienne,  i  July  1953.  2  The  Times,  20  July  and  3  August  1953. 

3  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  255.  4  New  York  Times,  28  July  1953. 

5  The  Times,  29  and  30  July  1953. 

6  In  Tehran  there  were  162,550  votes  in  favour  of  dissolution  and  1 16  against;  in  the  provinces 

2,043,389  in  favour  and  1,207  against:  New  York  Times,  7  and  16  August  1953.  Constitution 

Day  happening  to  fall  at  this  time,  the  Shah  broadcast  on  4  August  an  appeal  for  unity  and 
support  for  the  constitution,  and  Dr.  Musaddiq  promised  new  elections:  Hindu,  6  August  1953. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  10  August  1 953-  8  The  Times,  17  August  1953. 
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publicly  humiliated  his  principal  opponents  in  a  series  of  encounters,  had 
finally  rid  himself  of  an  obstructive  Majlis.  A  day  later  he  was  also  rid  of 
the  Shah.  Three  days  after  that  the  tables  were  reversed  and  his  life  was 
threatened  by  popular  violence  and  by  process  of  law. 

A  communique  issued  by  the  government  on  16  August  stated  that  a 
coup  against  the  government  had  been  forestalled  and  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  had  been  made  by  army  officers  to  arrest  the  Prime  Minister.1 
The  Shah,  with  his  queen,  arrived  in  Baghdad  on  1 7  August  and  reached 
Rome  on  the  next  day,  saying  that  he  was  going  on  to  Switzerland  in  a 
few  days’  time  and  that  he  had  not  abdicated.2  General  Zahedi  (who 
had  been  released  from  prison  on  17  March)  announced  from  a  hiding- 
place  in  Persia  that  he  had  been  appointed  Prime  Minister  by  the  Shah, 
who  had  dismissed  Dr.  Musaddiq.3  On  19  August  General  Zahedi  seized 
control  in  Tehran4  and  on  22  August  the  Shah  was  back  in  his  capital. 
Dr.  Musaddiq,  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  since  28  April  1951  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  July  1952),  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
treason.5 

The  fall  of  Dr.  Musaddiq  immediately  raised  the  question  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  oil,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact,  proclaimed  by  the  Shah 
on  his  return,6  that  the  treasury  was  empty.  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  recent  career 
had  been  built  on  oil ;  his  determination  to  expropriate  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company  and  his  success  in  that  venture  had  meant  more  to  most 
of  his  compatriots  than  the  economic  chaos  which  success  entailed.  But, 
sincerely  xenophobic,  he  had  made  a  serious  miscalculation,  if  he  had 
imagined  that  hostility  to  the  British  was  the  same  thing  as  hostility  to  the 
Russians,  for  when  he  opposed  the  granting  of  a  concession  to  Russians  in 
1 944  he  was  keeping  the  Russians  out,  but  when  he  went  further  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  British  concession,  he  was  not  keeping  the  British  out  but  driving 
them  out.  And  the  results  were  quite  different.  Keeping  the  Russians 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  17  August  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  353. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  19  August  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  19  August  1953. 

4  For  his  proclamation  see  Combat,  20  August  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  353. 

5  During  September  he  was  subjected  to  preliminary  questioning  by  a  military  magistrate. 
After  rumours  that  he  had  been  secretly  tried  and  publicly  hanged,  he  was  formally  indicted  at 
the  beginning  of  October  ( Daily  Telegraph,  5  October  1953),  his  trial  by  court  martial  began  on 
8  November  and  a  few  days  later  there  were  riots  in  his  favour  in  which  several  people  were 
killed:  Manchester  Guardian,  ^November  1953.  By  skilful  use  of  tears,  fain  tings,  threats  of  suicide, 
fears  of  murder  and  denials  of  the  court’s  competence  Dr.  Musaddiq  managed  to  prolong  the 
proceedings  until  the  end  of  the  year.  On  20  December  the  Shah  asked  for  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  early 
services  to  Persia  to  be  taken  into  consideration  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  solitary  confinement:  The  Times,  22  December  1953.  During  the  trial  both  sides 
appeared  to  believe  that  the  death  penalty  might  be  inflicted,  although  according  to  Persian 
law  no  one  over  60  was  executed  and  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  at  least  75.  General  Riahi,  who  was 
tried  at  the  same  time,  was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment,  which  on  appeal  was  increased 
to  three  years  with  hard  labour :  ibid.  1 3  May  1 954. 

6  Ibid.  24  August  1953. 
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out  did  no  harm  to  the  Persian  economy;  driving  the  British  out  did  a  lot 
of  harm.  The  industry  previously  run  by  the  British  had  still  to  be  run 
and  the  oil  sold.  Even  if  Persian  confidence  in  Persian  ability  to  run  an 
enormous  and  complicated  industry  had  been  justified,  it  was  still  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  customers  and  this  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  failed  to  do  except  to  a 
trifling  extent.1  The  refusal  of  American  companies  to  step  into  British 
shoes  and  the  refusal  of  the  American  government  to  allow  itself  to  be 
played  off  against  the  British  (conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  joint 
Anglo-American  demarche  of  August  1952) 2  had  forced  Dr.  Musaddiq  to 
consider  a  settlement  acceptable  to  the  British.  Only  in  this  way  could  he 
hope  to  reanimate  the  industry  and  replenish  his  exchequer.  But  however 
much  he  might  desire  to  see  the  matter  settled,  he  was  never  prepared  to 
accept  terms  which  the  British  would  also  accept.  A  prisoner  of  his  own 
past,  the  slave  of  his  own  temperament,  and  fearful  of  the  extreme  nation¬ 
alists  who  opposed  any  and  every  agreement  with  foreign  interests  (and 
had  murdered  General  Razmara),3  Dr.  Musaddiq  entertained  ideas  of 
what  was  just  and  reasonable  which  were  regarded  in  London,  and 
eventually  in  Washington  too,  as  grotesque.  Consequently  discussions  for 
a  settlement  during  1952  came  to  nothing  and  when  Dr.  Musaddiq  fell 
in  August  1953  the  oil  industry  was  still  at  a  standstill  and  Persia  had  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  engaged  in  discussions 
with  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Loy  Henderson.  These  discussions, 
begun  in  the  preceding  December,  were  concerned  chiefly  with  the  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  paid  to  the  evicted  company  and  with  the  marketing  of 
Persian  oil  outside  Persia.4  The  first  of  these  questions  involved  a  search 
for  a  mutually  acceptable  form  of  international  arbitration  upon  mutually 
agreed  terms  of  reference;  hitherto  the  chief  stumbling-block  had  been 
Persian  insistence  on  limiting  the  arbitrators  to  an  assessment  of  the  loss 
suffered  by  the  Company  on  the  expropriation  of  its  physical  assets, 
leaving  out  of  account  any  loss  in  respect  of  the  premature  determination 
of  its  concession.5  This  question  also  extended  to  the  method  of  providing 
funds  from  which  compensation  could  be  paid  and  was  therefore  linked 

1  Dr.  Musaddiq  succeeded  in  selling  only  120,000  tons  of  oil,  none  of  which  was  paid  for. 

See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  253,  for  the  story  of  the  tanker  Rose  Alary.  The  Rose  Alary  was  followed 

by  the  Aliriella,  which  left  Genoa  on  26  December  1952,  loaded  5,000  tons  of  refined  oil  at 
Abadan  on  20  January,  reached  Venice  on  14  February  and  immediately  set  course  again  for 
Abadan.  Other  tankers  followed,  whose  voyages  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  legal  proceedings 
by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  in  the  Italian  courts.  Japan  also  took  a  hand,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  number  of  shipments  from  Abadan  since  the  stoppage  of  1951  was  only 
eight  to  Italy  and  three  to  Japan.  In  Japan  the  government  refused  in  October  to  authorize 
further  imports  of  Persian  oil:  Nippon  Times,  1 1  October  1953;  Financial  Times,  13  October  1953. 
Dr.  Musaddiq  offered  Persian  oil  at  half  price  to  Italian,  Japanese  and  American  customers, 
but  General  Zahedi  cancelled  this  concession:  The  Times,  26  August  1953. 

2  Survey  for  1952,  p.  257.  3  Survey  for  1951,  p.  302. 

4  The  Times,  1  January  1953.  5  Survey  for  1952,  p.  260. 
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with  the  second  question  of  the  resumption  of  the  flow  of  oil,  since  only  the 
resumption  of  sales  and  the  allocation  of  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  to  a 
compensation  account  could  enable  the  Persian  government  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  For  the  marketing  of  the  oil  it  was  being  tentatively  proposed 
that  a  new  Anglo-American  company  should  be  formed,  but  there  were 
obstacles  in  Washington  and  London  as  well  as  in  Tehran,  for  the  American 
companies  feared  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  was  believed  to  expect  a  larger  share  in  the  new 
company  than  either  Persians  or  Americans  were  prepared  to  concede. 
All  these  matters  were  under  discussion  not  only  between  Dr.  Musaddiq 
and  Mr.  Henderson  in  Tehran  but  also  between  British  and  American 
officials  in  London1  and  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Churchill 
in  Washington. 

On  6  January  Mr.  Eden  stated  that  clear  and  definite  proposals  had 
been  made  to  the  Persian  government,2  and  on  1 6  January  Mr.  Henderson 
had  a  crucial  interview  with  Dr.  Musaddiq,  lasting  for  more  than  seven 
hours.3  Dr.  Musaddiq,  who  had  to  weigh  the  dangers  of  coming  to  terms 
against  the  dangers  of  repeated  failure  to  do  so,  seemed  inclined  to  use  his 
recent  victory  over  Dr.  Kashani4  to  haggle  from  strength  instead  of  settling 
from  strength;  he  rejected  the  proposals  put  before  him  and  submitted 
counter-proposals.  On  20  February  modified  proposals  were  submitted,5 
but  these  too  were  rejected  and  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  at  the 
end  of  the  month  just  before  the  quarrel  between  Dr.  Musaddiq  and  the 
Shah.  The  rejected  proposals,  based  upon  the  Anglo-American  proposals 
of  August  1952,  were  unofficially  reported  to  include  the  following  terms:6 
that  the  U.S.A.  should  move  2  million  tons  of  refined  oil  from  Abadan  into 
store,  paying  for  it  $40  million;  that  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
should  buy  8  million  tons  of  crude  oil  at  a  price  of  $8  a  ton,  half  to  be  paid 
to  Persia  and  half  to  be  deposited  in  a  British  bank  pending  arbitration  on 
compensation;  that  the  refinery  at  Abadan  should  start  working  again 
with  American  technical  assistance ;  that  upon  the  full  restoration  of  the 
refinery  the  Persian  National  Oil  Company  should  sell  a  quarter  of  the 
product  freely  and  three-quarters  in  accordance  with  arrangements  to  be 
made  with  British  and  American  companies;  and  that  arbitration  on  the 
claims  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  and  on  Persian  counter-claims7 

1  Mr.  Henry  Byroade,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African 
Affairs,  was  in  London. 

2  Foreign  Office  News  Release ,  no.  9,  6  January  1953. 

3  The  Times,  17  January  1953. 

4  See  above,  p.  1 76. 

5  The  Times,  23  February  1953. 

6  Ibid.  1 7  January  1953. 

7  A  Persian  committee  reported  on  15  February  that  7,350  million  rials  (about  £82  million) 
were  due  to  Persia  from  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  in  respect  of  duties  and  taxes  under 
the  agreement  of  1933:  ibid.  16  February  1953. 
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should  be  referred  to  a  commission  including  nominees  of  the  British  and 
Persian  governments  and  of  the  International  Court. 

For  these  proposals  Mr.  Eden  had  secured  American  support.  In  the 
communique  issued  on  7  March  after  Mr.  Eden’s  and  Mr.  Butler’s  con¬ 
versations  in  Washington1  the  American  administration  declared  them 
to  be  reasonable  and  fair,  since  Persia  would  retain  control  of  its  own  oil 
and  oil  policies,  compensation  would  be  settled  without  sacrificing  the 
principles  at  the  basis  of  international  intercourse  between  free  nations, 
payment  of  the  compensation  would  be  compatible  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Persian  economy,  Persia  would  have  full  opportunity  to  sell  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  oil  at  competitive  prices  in  world  markets  and  would 
get  sufficient  funds,  repayable  in  oil,  to  cover  its  immediate  financial 
needs.  Persia’s  reasons  for  refusing  these  terms  were  given  by  Dr.  Musaddiq 
and  Mr.  Kazim  Hisabi,  the  Prime  Minister’s  adviser  on  oil,  after  Dr. 
Musaddiq’s  tussle  with  the  Shah.  Mr.  Hisabi  said  that  Persia  was  required 
to  pay  compensation  during  the  whole  unexpired  term  of  the  concession 
up  to  1993,  to  accept  an  international  marketing  organization  with  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  as  principal  shareholder,  to  give  this  organi¬ 
zation  the  greater  part  of  Persian  oil  for  sale  at  a  minimum  discount  of 
35  per  cent.,  and  also  to  extend  to  the  organization  any  higher  rate  of 
discount  given  to  any  other  purchaser.2  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  explanation  was 
given  on  20  March  in  the  course  of  a  long  broadcast  account  of  his  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Mr.  Henderson.3  Dr.  Musaddiq  said  that  the  Company’s 
claim  for  compensation  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  unexpired  part  of  the 
concession  had  been  replaced  by  a  demand  for  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  business  occasioned  by  nationalization.  This  new  demand  was  no  more 
acceptable  than  the  old  and  was  the  reason  for  rejecting  proposals  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  international  marketing  company  and  offers  to  buy,  at 
once  but  at  a  considerable  discount,  oil  to  the  value  of  $135  million 
(including  $50  million  to  be  paid  in  advance) ;  since  acceptance  of  these 
proposals  and  offers  was  conditional  upon  acceptance  of  unjust  claims  by 
the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  the  proposals  and  offers  had  been 
rejected.  But,  Dr.  Musaddiq  said,  the  door  was  open  and  Persia  was 
prepared  to  go  before  the  International  Court,  if  the  Company  would  set 
a  limit  in  cash  to  its  claims  for  compensation. 

From  these  Persian  statements  it  appeared  that  the  core  of  Persian 
objection  was  the  belief  that  Persia  would  be  saddled  with  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  Company  for  so  long  as  the  concession  should  have 
endured,  that  is  to  say  for  another  forty  years.4  The  Foreign  Office  was 

1  See  above,  p.  105.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  17  March  1953. 

3  The  Times,  21  March  1953. 

4  It  was  thought  strange  that  Dr.  Musaddiq  should  believe  this  after  the  patient  explanations 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  interviews  many  and  long. 
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therefore  moved  to  refute  this  misconception  and  issued  a  statement  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  payment  of  compensation  could  not  continue  for  more 
than  twenty  years  and  that  Persia  could,  if  willing,  pay  the  whole  amount 
in  crude  oil;  the  statement  also  disclosed  alternative  forms  of  payment  put 
forward  in  the  modified  proposals  of  20  February.1  Mr.  Husain  Fatimi, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  denied  that  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  misconstrued  the 
proposals.2  Shortly  afterwards  Dr.  Musaddiq  embarked  upon  his  attempt 
to  limit  the  Shah’s  power  and  then  to  dissolve  the  Majlis,  and  no  further 
negotiations  on  oil  took  place  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  tenure  of 
office.  Dr.  Musaddiq  did,  however,  make  an  appeal  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  In  a  letter  of  28  May3  he  wrote  of  the  hardships  of  the  Persian 
people,  the  intrigues  of  the  British  government  and  company  and  his  hopes 
— so  far  disappointed — of  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
new  Republican  administration.  Dr.  Musaddiq  hinted  at  ‘serious  con¬ 
sequences  from  the  international  viewpoint’,  if  Persia’s  economic  and 
political  difficulties  got  worse.  He  expressed  gratitude  for  past  American 
aid  but  regretted  that  it  was  not  enough  to  solve  the  problems  of  Persia 
and  ensure  the  peace  of  the  world;  exploitation  of  Persian  resources  other 
than  oil  would  solve  these  problems.  In  conclusion  he  invited  President 
Eisenhower’s  attention  to  the  dangerous  situation  in  Persia. 

President  Eisenhower’s  reply4  was  anything  but  encouraging.  The 
President  took  a  month  to  reply  and  during  that  month  Mr.  Dulles  was 
making  an  extended  tour  of  the  Middle  East  and  southern  Asia  with¬ 
out  visiting  Persia.5  After  excusing  his  delay  with  the  plea  that  he  had 
wanted  to  consult  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Henderson,  the  President  wrote  of 
American  friendliness  towards  Persia  and  the  American  hope  that  Persia 
would  be  able  to  maintain  its  independence  and  achieve  its  national 
aspirations.  Coming  to  oil,  the  President  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  the 
American  belief  that  a  settlement  with  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
would  enhance  Persia’s  international  standing  and  credit  and  solve  some 
of  its  financial  and  economic  problems.  Persia’s  failure  to  do  this  had 
handicapped  American  efforts  to  help  it,  for  (the  President  continued,  in 
the  plainest  piece  of  American  speaking  yet  directed  to  Persia)  there  was 
strong  feeling  in  the  U.S.A.  that  it  was  not  fair  to  the  taxpayer  to  give 
considerable  aid  to  a  country  like  Persia  which  could  get  substantial 
revenues  from  oil  by  coming  to  a  reasonable  agreement  with  the  British — 
and  compensation  for  the  loss  of  physical  assets  only  was  not  a  reasonable 

1  The  Times,  21  March  1953.  2  Ibid.  1  April  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  10  July  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  July  1953,  pp.  75—76; 

Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  349. 

4  New  York  Times,  10  July  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  July  1953,  pp.  74-75; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  351. 

5  On  25  May  Mr.  Henderson  issued  a  statement  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dulles,  whom  he  had  been 
to  meet  in  Karachi,  regretting  his  inability  to  include  Persia  in  his  tour:  The  Times,  26  May  1953. 
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settlement.  Equally  there  was  feeling  in  the  U.S.A.  against  buying  Persian 
oil  in  the  absence  of  such  a  settlement.  So  the  U.S.A.  were  not  in  a  position 
to  give  more  aid  to  Persia  or  to  buy  Persian  oil. 

This  very  discouraging  reply  was  followed  a  month  later  by  a  no  less 
dismaying  statement  by  Mr.  Dulles,  who  expressed  on  28  July  serious 
concern  over  the  growing  activities  of  the  Tuda  Party  and  the  Persian 
government’s  toleration  of  these  activities — which  made  it  the  more 
difficult  for  the  U.S.A.  to  give  aid  to  Persia.1 

One  of  the  results,  quickly  noticed  in  the  U.S.A.,  of  the  overthrow  of 
Dr.  Musaddiq  was  a  change  in  the  Persian  government’s  attitude  to  com¬ 
munists.  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  relations  with  the  Tuda  Party  were  obscure,  but 
when  it  came  to  demonstrations  and  riots  it  seemed  that  he  could  count  on 
Tuda  support.  It  was  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  Dr.  Musaddiq  could 
conjure  up  mob  support  if  the  Tuda  Party  failed  him,  for  all  the  normal 
sources  were  committed — religious  fanatics  to  Dr.  Kashani,  traditional 
legitimists  to  the  Shah,  and  frustrated  would-be  intellectuals  to  the  Tuda 
Party.  Alliance  with  one  of  these  controllers  of  the  sources  of  political 
power  was  essential  to  a  Prime  Minister,  and  events  suggested  that,  tacitly 
and  for  the  time  being,  the  last  was  prepared  to  support  Dr.  Musaddiq. 
This  had  been  especially  apparent  when  Dr.  Qavam  es-Sultaneh  was 
driven  from  office  by  violence  in  July  1952, 2  and  in  the  confusion  of  strike 
and  counter-strike  in  August  1953  the  Tuda  Party  issued,  after  the  Shah’s 
flight,  a  statement  demanding  that  a  democratic  republic  be  established.3 
Moreover,  Persia’s  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  had  shown  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  year.  The  matter  of  the  Caspian  fisheries  had  been 
settled.4  Mr.  Ivan  Sadchikov,  who  had  been  Ambassador  in  Tehran  since 
1946,  spent  a  week  in  Moscow  at  the  beginning  of  June  and  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Dr.  Musaddiq  on  1 1  June,  the  day  after  his  return.  In  view  of 
contemporary  Russian  overtures  to  Turkey,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  it  was 
surmised  that  Mr.  Sadchikov  had  been  instructed  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
of  outstanding  Russo-Persian  issues.5  There  were  three  such  issues: 
Persian  claims  for  the  return  of  Persian  gold  deposited  in  Moscow  and 
for  repayment  of  moneys  advanced  during  the  war  to  the  Russian  occupy¬ 
ing  forces;  boundary  disputes,  which  arose  out  of  the  damming  of  rivers; 
and  Persian  dissatisfaction  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1921  which 
entitled  the  U.S.S.R.  to  send  troops  into  Persia,  if  the  U.S.S.R.  were 

1  New  York  Times,  29  July  1953.  2  Survey  for  1952,  p.  255. 

3  Le  Figaro,  19  August  1953. 

4  Survey  for  1952,  p.  249,  n.  2.  In  a  letter  of  2  February  1953  to  Dr.  Musaddiq  the  Russian 

Ambassador  accepted  Persia’s  right  to  put  an  end  to  the  activities  of  the  Russo-Persian  company, 
reminded  Persia  of  its  obligation  not  to  grant  a  concession  to  any  third  party  for  25  years  and 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Liquidation  Commission  to  wind  up  the  company’s  affairs: 
Soviet  News,  10  February  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  348. 

5  Scotsman,  24  June  1953. 
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threatened  from  that  quarter.  Mr.  Sadchikov  went  back  to  Moscow  on 
i6July,  but  this  time  he  did  not  return  to  Persia  and  on  26  July  Mr.  Anatole 
Lavrentiev  arrived  in  his  place.1  Mr.  Lavrentiev  paid  courtesy  visits  to  the 
Shah  and  also  to  the  Queen  and  this  appearance  of  amiability  was  followed 
by  friendly  references  to  Persia  in  Mr.  Malenkov’s  speech  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  on  8  August;2  Mr.  Malenkov  hoped  for  a  settlement  of  border 
disputes  and  financial  claims.  On  10  August  it  was  announced  that  the 
two  countries  had  agreed  to  appoint  a  commission  to  eliminate  all  differ¬ 
ences  between  them,3  and  talks  for  this  purpose  began  three  days  later 
between  Mr.  Fatimi  and  Mr.  Lavrentiev.  Less  than  a  week  later  came  the 
overthrow  of  Dr.  Musaddiq  and  therewith  strange  reports  concerning  Mr. 
Lavrentiev’s  reaction  to  this  event.  He  was  said  to  have  tried  to  commit 
suicide  or  to  have  had  a  heart  attack.  The  Embassy,  which  had  denied  the 
sensational  stories,  told  the  Persian  Foreign  Ministry  on  1  September  that 
the  Ambassador  was  ill.4  The  Russian  press  complained  of  provocative 
reports,5  and  after  the  Ambassador  had  lodged  a  formal  protest  against 
reports  of  his  suicide,  an  official  of  the  Persian  Foreign  Ministry  said  that 
the  Ambassador  was  in  good  health.6 

Although  General  Zahedi  declared  shortly  after  his  advent  to  power 
that  the  Russo-Persian  talks  would  continue,7  nothing  happened  until  the 
last  week  of  the  year.  To  Persian  communists  the  new  Prime  Minister  was 
openly  hostile.  Able  to  count  on  the  army  to  save  him  from  mobs,  General 
Zahedi  was  neither  disposed  nor  obliged  to  be  kind  to  the  Tuda  Party 
and  he  proceeded  to  lodge  in  prison  many  people,  civilians  and  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  who  were  suspected  of  a  leftward  inclination.  This 
policy  was  widely  remarked  in  the  U.S.A.,8 9  the  more  so  in  view  of  current 
American  preoccupation  with  Middle  Eastern  defence,  in  which  Persia 
might  play  a  vital  part  with  its  Turkish  and  Pakistani  neighbours. 
Washington  was  therefore  ready  to  help  General  Zahedi,  and  President 
Eisenhower,  who  a  few  weeks  earlier  had  given  Dr.  Musaddiq  only  a 
leaden-footed  and  empty-handed  reply,  responded  promptly  and  materi¬ 
ally  to  an  appeal  from  General  Zahedi.  Writing  on  26  August,  General 


1  Mr  Lavrentiev  was  previously  Ambassador  in  Bucharest.  Before  that  he  was  Ambassador 
in  Belgrade  and  Prague.  He  was  in  Belgrade  at  the  time  of  the  breach  between  Yugoslavia  and 

th*  ^See"  above,  p.  29.  3  The  Times>  11  Au^st  *953. 

4  Ibid.  2  September  1953. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  7  September  1953;  New  York  Times,  8  September  1953. 

6  The  Times,  9  September  1953.  .  ,  •  ,  ,  ^  ■  . 

7  Ibid.  26  August  1953.  On  21  October  Mr.  Lavrentiev  raised  with  the  new  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  'Abdullah  Entezam,  the  question  of  resuming  the  talks  and  the  Persian  government  announced 
on  1  November  its  willingness  to  do  so.  They  began  again  on  22  December. 

s  See  New  York  Times,  7,  8,  u,  13,  H,  O,  24  and  26  September  ,7,  10,  11  and  27  October 
3,  7  and  13  November  and  13  December  1953.  See  also  Daily  Worker,  9  September  1953,  and 

The  Times,  12  September  1953. 

9  See  above,  p.  1 1 4. 
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Zahedi  thanked  the  President  for  aid  received  in  the  past1  but  said  that  it 
was  not  enough  to  tide  Persia  over  its  crisis  and  asked  for  immediate  aid  to 
escape  chaos  and  to  further  development  schemes.  He  also  said  that  he 
intended  to  eliminate  existing  differences  with  other  countries.2  Replying 
on  the  same  day,  President  Eisenhower  said  that  he  had  authorized  his 
Ambassador  to  begin  consultations  with  the  new  Prime  Minister  and  was 
himself  giving  sympathetic  consideration  to  this  request.3  Discussions  in 
Tehran  led  quickly  to  an  American  promise  of  $23-4  million  in  the  current 
year  in  order  to  continue  12  programmes  and  71  projects4  and  a  further 
$45  million  by  way  of  emergency  aid.5 

General  Zahedi  had  next  to  redeem  his  promise  to  eliminate  Persia’s 
differences  with  other  countries,  which  meant  seeking  a  settlement  with  the 
British.  On  29  September  the  Persian  government  issued  a  statement  in 
which  it  said  that  a  solution  of  the  oil  problem  was  essential  to  reforms; 
the  nationalized  oil  industry  was  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  2,838-78  million 
rials6  and  this  debt  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  120  million  rials  a 
month;  the  restoration  of  activity  at  Abadan  would  require  about  $6 
million  and  some  thirty  foreign  experts.7  This  statement  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  conciliatory  remarks  by  General  Zahedi8  and  his  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  'Abdullah  Entezam;  the  latter  laid  down  three  innocuous  conditions 
for  a  settlement — the  preservation  of  the  political  prestige  of  Persia,  the 
vindication  of  legitimate  Persian  rights,  and  the  observance  of  reciprocal 
respect  between  Persia  and  Great  Britain.9  But  the  two  countries  were 
still  without  diplomatic  relations  and  for  this  reason,  besides  its  obvious 
interest  and  past  record  in  the  matter,  the  American  government  seemed 
destined  to  play  once  more  a  leading  part.  On  1 7  October  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  junior,  who  had  been  appointed  special  adviser  to  Mr.  Dulles  on 
oil  problems  on  12  September,  arrived  in  Tehran.10 

1  During  the  year  1952-3  American  technical  and  economic  aid  amounted  to  about  $23 
million.  It  was  spent  on  D.D.T.,  irrigation,  improving  the  breed  of  hens,  improving  the  strain 
of  cotton  and  wheat,  training  teachers,  doctors,  nurses  and  sanitary  experts,  public  baths  and 
so  on.  Persia  also  received  military  aid  estimated  at  about  the  same  figure:  Christian  Science 
Monitor ,  6  February  1953.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  16  July  1953  authorized  $396-25  million 
for  military  aid  for  Greece,  Turkey  and  Iran,  but  the  sum  appropriated  for  these  countries  on 
7  August  was  only  $270  million.  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  March  1954,  p.  366. 

2  New  York  Times,  2  September  1 953 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  14  September  1953,0.349- 

Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  354.  3  Ibid- 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  14  September  1953,  pp.  349-50. 

5  Ibid.  p.  350.  Mr.  'All  Amini,  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  was  reported  to  be  seeking 
$300  million:  New  York  Times,  11  September  1953. 

6  About  £3 1  -5  million. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  30  September  1953.  See  also  General  Zahedi’s  broadcast  speech  on 
22  November:  The  Times,  23  November  1953.  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  government  had  sold  only 
120,000  tons  of  oil,  none  of  which  had  been  paid  for. 

8  Daily  Telegraph,  6  and  9  October  1953;  Scotsman,  10  October  1953. 

9  The  Times,  9  October  1953. 

Mr.  Hoover  had  discussions  in  London  in  November,  returned  to  Washington  and  then  went 
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Mr.  Hoover  and  the  State  Department  were  primarily  concerned  with 
the  resurrection  of  the  Persian  oil  industry,  and  this  was  probably  also  the 
Persian  attitude.  In  the  British  view,  however,  the  resumption  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  came  first,1  and  Mr.  Eden  broached  the  subject  in  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  20  October.2  A  cordial  interchange  of 
letters  between  Mr.  Eden  and  General  Zahedi3  was  followed  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  on  5  December  of  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations.4 
In  London  it  was  further  made  known  that  Ambassadors  would  be 
exchanged  without  delay  and  that  the  two  countries  would  proceed  at  once 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  oil  issue.  Later  in  the  month  discussions 
began  in  London  between  representatives  of  eight  major  oil  companies5 
and  there  were  rumours  of  the  impending  creation  of  a  new  concern  to 
market  Persian  oil  for  forty  years,  one-quarter  of  its  capital  British  and 
three-quarters  American.6  Such  suggestions  of  American  predominance 
in  fields  hitherto  exclusively  British  were  unwelcome  in  business  circles  in 
London  and  especially  to  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  which  was 
seeking  not  only  to  be  compensated  for  the  wrongful  determination  of  its 
valuable  concession  but  also  to  regain  its  old  position  as  far  as  possible.  On 
30  December  this  Company  formally  denied  that  any  plan  to  establish  an 
international  marketing  concern  had  been  accepted  by  the  conferring 
companies.7 


back  to  Tehran  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  meet  Vice-President  Nixon,  who  arrived  in  Tehran 
on  9  December  at  the  end  of  a  tour  of  Pacific  and  Asian  countries  (see  above,  p.  120).  Mr. 
Nixon  addressed  the  Senate  and  the  Majlis:  New  York  Times,  12  December  1953' 

1  It  was  suggested,  however,  that  General  Zahedi  was  also  eager  for  the  resumption  of  relations 
with  Great  Britain  in  order  to  offset  American  predominance  in  Persia:  Observer,  18  October 
1953. 

2  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  518,  col.  1812;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  356.  A  copy  of  this 
statement  was  handed  to  General  Zahedi  by  the  Swiss  Minister  in  Tehran  on  27  October.  The 
Times,  28  October  1953. 

3  Ibid.  3,  24  and  30  November  1953;  Daily  Telegraph,  23  November  1953. 

4  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  5  December  1 953 ;  Observer,  6  December  1 953 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1953,  p.  356. 

5  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Standard  Oil  of  California,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York  (Socony),  Gulf,  Texas,  Anglo-Iranian,  Shell  and  Compagnie  Fran$aise  des  Paroles: 
Financial  Times,  16  December  1953. 

6  Scotsman,  25  November  1953. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  31  December  1953. 
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THE  FAR  EAST 
By  F.  C.  Jones 

1.  Armistice  in  Korea 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1953  the  prospects  of  securing  an  armistice  in 
Korea  appeared  to  be  extremely  bleak.  The  discussions  at  Panmunjom 
remained  in  recess  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  Indian  proposals  for  a 
settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of  prisoners  of  war,  proposals  which  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  had,  with  slight  modification,  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  had  been  flatly  rejected  by  the  Chinese  People’s 
government  and  by  the  North  Korean  authorities.1  There  seemed  to 
be  no  way  out  of  the  impasse  since  both  sides  initially  maintained  their 
respective  positions.  On  4  February,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the 
national  committee  of  the  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference, 
General  Chou  En-lai,  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister,  declared  that  relations 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  North  Koreans  were  excellent  and  that  their 
military  strength  was  increasing,  whereas,  according  to  him,  that  of  the 
Americans  was  weakening.  He  told  the  committee  that  among  the  main 
tasks  which  confronted  the  Chinese  people  in  1953  was  that  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  ‘resist  America  and  aid  Korea’  movement.  He  did,  indeed,  declare 
that  China  was  ready  for  an  immediate  truce  in  Korea  on  the  basis  of  the 
agreements  which  had  already  been  reached  by  the  armistice  delegations, 
leaving  the  prisoner  of  war  problem  to  be  settled  at  the  proposed  political 
conference  of  eleven  nations.2  But  there  was  nothing  new  in  this  proposal, 
which  had  already  been  rejected  by  the  United  Nations  Command  as 
affording  no  guarantee  against  the  indefinite  detention  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Three  days  later  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung,  in  an  address  to  the  same  body, 
spoke  in  generally  similar  terms  about  Korea.  He  accused  the  U.S.A.  of 
keeping  back  Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners  of  war  and  of  disrupting  the 
armistice  negotiations.  He  declared  that  so  long  as  the  U.S.A.  persisted 
in  what  he  called  ‘her  arrogant  and  unreasonable  demands,  China  must 
continue  the  struggle  together  with  the  Korean  People’s  Republic’.3 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Eden  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  16  February 
that  the  British  government  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  be  asked  to  decide  on  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  329-34. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  n  February  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  441. 

3  Ibid.  10  February  1953,  and  p.  447  respectively. 
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exact  meaning  of  Article  118  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.1  He 
declared  that  the  legal  justification  for  the  United  Nations  Command’s 
refusal  to  agree  to  the  forcible  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  was  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  He  also  told  the  House  that  no  further  proposals  had 
been  made  to  the  communist  representatives,  since  the  Indian  proposals 
were  still  considered  to  constitute  a  fair  and  honourable  basis  for  an 
armistice.2 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  there  was  more  likelihood  of  the  war  flaring  up 
again  in  Korea  and  perhaps  extending  beyond  that  country,  than  of  a 
peaceful  settlement.  On  2  February,  President  Eisenhower,  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Message  to  Congress,  declared  that  the  American  Seventh 
Fleet  would  no  longer  be  employed  to  shield  communist  China.3  This 
fleet  had  since  June  1950  been  operating  in  waters  adjacent  to  Formosa  to 
prevent  a  communist  invasion  of  that  island.  At  the  same  time  the  Nation¬ 
alist  forces  had  been  enjoined  to  make  no  attack  on  the  Chinese  mainland.4 
This  statement  caused  alarm  in  London,  where  it  was  thought  to  presage 
at  any  rate  an  attempt  to  blockade  the  Chinese  coast.  Mr.  Eden  on 
5  February,  while  decrying  alarmist  interpretations  of  the  President’s 
decision,  was  prompt  to  say  that  the  British  government  remained  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  policy  of  blockade  would  be  a  mistaken  one,  a  statement 
which  he  repeated  on  16  February.5  In  the  event  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  made  no  proposals  to  its  United  Nations  associates  for  any  such 
blockade  and  the  President’s  announcement  about  the  Seventh  Fleet  was 
not  followed  by  any  material  change  in  the  situation  and  in  the  activities 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime  on  Formosa.6 

But  Peking  was  prompt  to  denounce  the  President’s  statement  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  his  desire  to  extend  the  conflict  in  Korea  to  China  and  dismissed 
his  avowal  that  the  U.S.A.  had  no  aggressive  intentions.  The  Chinese 
People’s  government  also  added  to  the  prevalent  tension  by  renewing  its 
charges  that  the  American  air  force  was  waging  bacteriological  warfare 
against  North  Korea  and  Manchuria.  General  Chou  made  this  accusa- 
tirn  in  the  course  of  his  speech  of  4  February,  mentioned  above;  in  this 
he  further  alleged  that  the  Americans  were  experimenting  with  secret 
weapons  on  Chinese  and  North  Korean  prisoners  of  war.  He  repeated  the 
charge  in  the  course  of  an  address  which  he  made  at  Dairen  on  22  February. 
This  was  generally  in  praise  of  the  Russian  armed  forces  on  the  occasion 
of  Red  Army  Day  and  was  made  to  the  Russian  garrison  troops  in  Dairen. 
In  the  course  of  it  General  Chou  asserted  that  the  American  air  force  was 

1  For  this  see  Survey  for  1952,  p.  318,  n.  4. 

2  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  51 1,  coll.  869-71. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  February  1953,  p.  209;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  44°- 

4  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  492. 

5  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  510,  col.  2062,  and  vol.  51 1,  col.  874. 

6  See  below,  pp.  253-7. 
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carrying  out  reconnaissance  flights  and  conducting  germ  warfare  in  north¬ 
eastern  China.1  This  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  Peking  broadcast 
of  a  confession,  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  an  American  colonel,  of  the 
planning  and  execution  of  germ  warfare  by  the  United  Nations  Command 
in  Korea.2  General  Mark  Clark  on  24  February  declared  that  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  germ  warfare  were  totally  baseless.  He  reaffirmed  with  the  utmost 
emphasis  that  neither  the  United  Nations  Command  nor  any  of  its  units 
had  ever  engaged  in  this  form  of  warfare  and  he  indicated  that  the  ‘con¬ 
fessions’  to  which  Peking  referred  were  either  fraudulent  or  else  extracted  by 
torture.3  The  British  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  told  the  House 
of  Commons  on  2  March  that  it  was  complete  nonsense  to  suggest  that  the 
American  government  had  ever  issued  any  directive  for  germ  warfare. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  charges  made  by  the  Peking  broadcast  on  22 
February  had  come  on  the  exact  anniversary  of  the  first  launching  of  the 
germ  war  propaganda  campaign,  and  that  the  end  of  February  was  the 
normal  time  for  epidemics  in  Korea.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Philip  Noel- 
Baker  that  a  Chinese  woman  communist  in  Bulgaria  had  forecast  the  use 
of  bacteriological  war  in  Korea  six  months  before  the  Chinese  government 
had  first  charged  the  United  Nations  Command  with  resorting  to  such 
methods.4 

The  recrudescence  of  these  unsavoury  charges  did  nothing  to  dispel  the 
gloom  which  surrounded  the  prospects  of  an  armistice  in  Korea.  When  the 
seventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly  reconvened  in  New  York  on 
24  February  there  seemed  little  that  it  could  do  about  Korea.  On  25 
February,  in  the  Political  Committee,  the  American  delegate,  Mr.  H. 
Cabot  Lodge,  adduced  ten  facts  which  he  challenged  the  Russian  delegate 
to  disprove  if  he  could.  Mr.  Lodge  charged  the  U.S.S.R.  with  having 
instigated  the  original  aggression  in  Korea  and  with  subsequently  main¬ 
taining  it  by  helping  to  reconstitute  the  shattered  North  Korean  forces  and 
by  supplying  both  them  and  the  Chinese  communist  forces  with  all  sorts  of 
weapons,  including  radar-controlled  anti-aircraft  guns  and  jet  aircraft.5 
Mr.  Vyshinsky,  nothing  loath  for  the  fray,  replied  on  2  March  to  deny  that 
his  country  had  supplied  arms  to  North  Korea,  except  those  which  had 
been  left  behind  when  the  Russian  troops  withdrew  from  Korea  in  1948.6 
He  admitted  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  selling  arms  to  China,  on  a  cash, 
barter  or  credit  basis.  But,  he  said,  it  was  quite  entitled  to  do  this,  which 
was,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  U.S.S.R.’s  treaty  obligations  to  its 
Chinese  ally.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  went  on  to  repudiate  the  charges  that  the 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  27  February  1953. 

2  The  Times,  23  February  1953. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  February  1953,  p.  451  (text). 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  512,  coll.  19-21. 

5  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  557th  A leetine,  pp.  240-^0. 

6  Ibid.  561st  Meeting,  pp.  365-70. 
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U.S.S.R.  had  instigated  the  Korean  War  or  desired  to  prolong  it.  He 
declared,  per  contra,  that  his  country  had  inspired  the  armistice  negotiations; 
if  these  had  hitherto  reached  no  conclusion  it  was  because  the  Russian 
proposals  to  ensure  a  cease-fire  and  the  appointment  of  an  eleven-Power 
Commission  had  been  repeatedly  rejected  by  the  General  Assembly.  But, 
said  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  the  Russian  proposals  remained  the  only  basis  for  a 
solution.  Mr.  Lodge  rejoined  that  as  a  two- thirds  majority  would  be  needed 
for  decisions  in  the  proposed  Commission,  its  communist  member  states 
would  in  effect  be  armed  with  a  veto  over  its  proceedings.1  The  British 
delegate  declared  that  the  Indian  proposals  (of  December  1952)  were  the 
limit  to  which  the  United  Nations  could  go  without  abandoning  their 
principles  and  in  particular  that  of  no  forcible  repatriation.2  Most  of  the 
other  delegates  agreed  with  him  and  also  in  thinking  that  the  Assembly 
could  now  do  no  more  about  the  Korean  problem  than  to  stand  on  the 
Assembly  resolution  of  the  previous  December  and  to  hope  that  their 
opponents  might  undergo  a  change  of  heart. 

At  first  there  seemed  little  chance  of  this,  but  then  on  5  March  came  the 
announcement  in  Moscow  of  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin,  followed  by 
that  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Malenkov  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  It  was  observed  that  Mr.  Malenkov,  at  his  oration  on  the 
occasion  of  Marshal  Stalin’s  funeral,  made  special  reference  to  the  need  for 
strengthening  ‘the  inviolate  brotherly  friendship’  with  the  Chinese  people 
and  appeared  to  accord  China  a  separate  and  presumably  higher  status 
than  that  accorded  to  the  People’s  Democracies.3  The  tone  of  Mr. 
Malenkov’s  address  was  generally  pacific  in  character  and  laid  stress  upon 
the  possibility  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  the  communist  block  and 
the  free  world  (or,  as  he  put  it,  the  socialist  and  capitalist  systems)  and  of 
settling  all  outstanding  questions  by  peaceful  negotiation. 

The  relationship  between  these  events  and  the  subsequent  slow  break-up 
of  the  log-jam  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  conclusion  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  Korea  can  only  be  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  must  be  sufficient  to 
chronicle  that  there  was  such  a  development,  and  to  trace  its  stages. 

On  13  December  1952  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  had  appealed  to  the  belligerents  in  Korea  to  implement 
the  humanitarian  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  by  agreeing  to  an 
exchange  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war.  The  United  Nations 
Command  had,  indeed,  several  times  appealed  to  the  communist  Com¬ 
mand  to  permit  such  an  exchange,  but  had  been  rebuffed.4  As  Mr. 
Churchill  subsequently  revealed  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Eden, 
early  in  February  1953,  suggested  to  the  government  of  the  U.S.A.  and  to 

1  Ibid.  pp.  370-1.  2  Ibid.  565th  Meeting,  pp.  390-1. 

3  The  Times,  10  March  1953. 

4  S/3079  (A/2431),  7  August  1953,  p.  15. 
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the  governments  of  British  Commonwealth  countries  with  forces  in  Korea 
that  another  appeal  be  made  to  the  communists  to  release  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners.1  The  response  was  evidently  favourable,  for  on  22  February 
General  Mark  Clark,  the  United  Nations  Commander-in-Chief,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  communist  commanders  in  which  he  said  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  remained  ready  to  repatriate  sick  and  wounded  prison¬ 
ers  in  its  custody  and  asked  if  the  communist  Command  was  prepared  to 
do  likewise.2  To  this  fresh  appeal  the  communists  vouchsafed  no  immediate 
reply. 

But  on  28  March  the  communist  Command  in  Korea  replied  in  a 
letter  which  accepted  the  principle  of  an  immediate  exchange  of  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  of  war  and  added  that  a  settlement  of  this  question 
‘should  be  made  to  lead  to  the  smooth  settlement  of  the  entire  question 
of  prisoners  of  war’.3 

This  favourable  reply  was  followed  on  30  March  by  a  broadcast  from 
Peking  by  General  Chou  En-lai,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Moscow.4 
Speaking  for  both  the  Chinese  People’s  government  and  that  of  North 
Korea,  General  Chou  proposed  that  the  armistice  discussions  should  be 
resumed  on  the  basis  that  ‘both  parties  to  the  negotiations  should  under¬ 
take  to  repatriate  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  all  those 
prisoners  of  war  in  their  custody  who  insist  upon  repatriation  and  to  hand 
over  the  remaining  prisoners  of  war  to  a  neutral  State  so  as  to  ensure  a  just 
solution  to  the  question  of  their  repatriation’.  He  said  that  the  prisoner 
of  war  question  was  the  only  one  which  remained  outstanding  and  that  his 
government  and  that  of  North  Korea  were  now  ready  to  take  steps  to 
eliminate  the  differences  on  this  question  in  order  to  bring  about  an  armi¬ 
stice.  He  declared,  however,  that  the  two  governments  did  not  relinquish 
the  principle  they  had  maintained  that  prisoners  should  be  released  and 
repatriated  without  delay,  nor  did  they  acknowledge  the  assertion  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  that  there  were  any  prisoners  who  refused 
repatriation. 

Mr.  Churchill  on  1  April  said  that,  ‘as  far  as  we  canjudge’,  General  Chou’s 
statement  did  not  ‘run  counter  to  the  principles  on  which  we  have  taken 
our  stand  in  the  prisoners  of  war  question.  Thus  it  seems  to  provide  a  basis 
on  which  the  armistice  negotiations  can  be  usefully  resumed.’5 

On  31  March  representatives  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  communist 
Commands  met  at  Panmunjom.  Here  the  communists  were  given  a  letter 
from  General  Clark  in  which  he  proposed  an  early  meeting  of  higher  level 

1  1  April  1953,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  513,  coll.  1218-21. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  April  1954,  p.  494;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  357. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  494-5  and  p.  359. 

4  A/2378,  31  March  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  359.  See  also  a  broadcast  speech 
by  Mr.  Molotov  on  1  April:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  April  1953,  pp.  528-9. 

5  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  513,  col.  1219. 
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liaison  groups  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  immediate  exchange  of  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners,  and  in  which  he  also  stated  his  willingness  to  instruct 
his  liaison  group  to  meet  their  communist  counterparts  to  arrange  for  the 
resumption  of  armistice  negotiations  by  the  respective  delegations.1 

On  2  April  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung  had  endorsed  General  Chou’s  proposals 
in  a  cable  to  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly.2  Three  days  later 
the  liaison  groups  met  at  Panmunjom,  where  another  letter  from  General 
Clark  was  handed  to  the  communist  Command  representatives.  In  this  the 
Supreme  Commander  asked  the  communists  to  submit  detailed  suggestions 
on  a  settlement  of  the  whole  prisoner  of  war  question,  so  that  these  might 
be  studied  while  the  details  of  the  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
were  being  settled.3  General  Nam  II  complied  with  this  request  in  a  letter 
made  public  on  10  April.4 

The  next  day,  1 1  April,  an  agreement  was  signed  at  Panmunjom  for 
the  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war.5  The  communists 
were  to  return  a  total  of  605  prisoners,  including  20  British,  the  United 
Nations  to  hand  over  5,800,  including  700  Chinese.  This  process  was  to 
begin  on  20  April  and  was  to  be  completed  in  twenty  days.  This  exchange 
was  accomplished  without  hitch  between  20  April  and  3  May,  though 
there  was  some  comment  on  the  absence  of  any  officers  from  the  number 
returned  by  the  communist  side.6 

During  this  period  another  encouraging  development  took  place.  On 
1 7  February  Mr.  Eden  had  asked  Mr.  Gromyko  to  ascertain  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  willing  to  use  its  good  offices  to  secure  the 
release  of  Captain  Vyvyan  Holt,  the  British  Minister  at  Seoul  in  1950, 
eight  other  British  civilians  and  an  Irish  missionary,  all  of  whom  had  been 
in  captivity  in  North  Korea  since  June  1950.  On  19  March  the  Russian 
government  gave  a  favourable  reply  through  Mr.  Gromyko  and  ten  days 
later  it  informed  the  British  Embassy  in  Moscow  that  it  had  ascertained 
that  six  British  subjects  remained  interned  in  North  Korea;  two  British 
missionaries  had  died  in  1950  and  nothing  was  known  about  a  third.  The 
Irish  missionary  also  remained  in  captivity.  The  Russian  government 
added  that  it  was  consulting  with  the  North  Korean  authorities  on  the 
method  of  repatriating  the  internees.7  On  9  April  a  broadcast  from 
Pyongyang  announced  that  the  internees  had  been  released  and  handed 
over  to  Russian  representatives  at  Antung,  for  repatriation  via  Manchuria 
and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.8  On  their  eventual  return  to  England 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  April  i953>  P-  528  (text).  2  A/2381,  3  April  1953- 

3  S/3084,  21  August  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  September  1953,  p.  423. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  April  1  953j  PP-  575_6. 

5  S/3084,  21  August  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  363. 

6  27  April  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  514,  col.  1746. 

7  2  April  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  513,  coll.  1372-4- 

8  New  York  Times,  10  April  1953. 
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they  had  grim  stories  to  tell  of  their  sufferings  during  their  long  captivity.1 
On  1 7  April  the  Department  of  State  announced  that  the  North  Korean 
government  had  agreed  to  release  seven  American  civilians,  the  survivors 
of  a  group  who  had  also  been  in  captivity  since  June  1950. 2 

Meanwhile  General  Nam  II,  in  his  reply  on  9  April  to  General  Clark’s 
letter  of  5  April,  proposed  that  both  sides  should  repatriate  at  once  all 
prisoners  of  war  who  desired  to  go  home  and  should  hand  over  the  rest  to  a 
neutral  state.  He  said  that  the  communist  Command  did  not  acknowledge 
that  there  were  in  fact  prisoners  who  were  unwilling  to  be  repatriated. 
Therefore  those  prisoners  who  were,  according  to  General  Nam,  ‘filled 
with  apprehension  and  afraid  to  return  home  as  a  result  of  having  been 
subjected  to  intimidation  and  oppression,  should  be  handed  over  to  a 
neutral  state  and  through  explanations  given  by  our  side,  gradually  freed 
from  apprehension,  thereby  attaining  a  just  solution  to  the  question  of 
repatriation’.  That  was  a  significant  reply,  because  it  showed  that  the 
communists  were  determined,  if  they  could,  to  get  all  their  soldiers  who 
were  in  United  Nations’  hands  to  agree  to  return  home. 

The  United  Nations  Command  replied  on  17  April  proposing  that 
prisoners  who  refused  repatriation  should  be  handed  over  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  in  Korea  of  a  neutral  state  such  as  Switzerland.  After  sixty  days, 
during  which  the  parties  concerned  would  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
make  sure  of  the  attitude  of  these  prisoners,  the  neutral  state  would  make 
arrangements  to  decide  the  fate  of  those  who  still  remained  in  its  custody.3 
On  19  April  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  liaison  officers  of  the 
two  sides  that  the  full  armistice  delegations  should  meet  to  resume  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Panmunjom  on  25  April.  However,  on  24  April  the  communist 
Command  requested  a  day’s  postponement.  This  was  accorded  them  and 
so  the  delegations  met  on  26  April.4 

These  favourable  developments  were  not  without  influence  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Here,  on  9  April,  the 
Polish  delegate  had  introduced  another  of  his  customary  omnibus  resolu¬ 
tions  on  disarmament  into  the  Political  Committee;5  in  this  he  was,  of 
course,  supported  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky.6  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  the  British 
delegate,  on  14  April  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  Polish 
resolution  which  dealt  with  Korea,  it  would  be  unprofitable  for  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  discuss  Korean  matters  while  negotiations  were  in  progress  at 
Panmunjom.7  At  the  same  time  the  Brazilian  delegate  tabled  a  resolution 


1  See  Philip  Deane:  Captive  in  Korea  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1953). 

2  New  York  Times,  18  April  1953. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  April  1953,  p.  608. 

4  See  ibid.  11  May  1953,  pp.  686-7. 

5  A/G.  i/L.  39,  and  see  A/2229  f°r  an  explanatory  memorandum. 

6  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  594th  Meeting,  pp.  583-6,  and  595th  Meeting, 

PP-  5^7~9°-  7  Ibid.  600th  Meeting,  pp.  620-1. 
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which  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  agreement  to  exchange  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  of  war,  hoped  that  an  armistice  would  soon  follow,  and 
proposed  that  the  General  Assembly  should  be  convened  either  on  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice,  or  when,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  developments  in  Korea  required  this.1  Mr.  Vyshin¬ 
sky  was  at  first  inclined  to  oppose  this  procedure,2  but  he  evidently  had 
second  thoughts- — or  fresh  instructions — for,  on  16  April,  the  Polish 
delegate  withdrew  the  Korean  part  of  his  resolution  and  the  Soviet  block 
in  general  voted  for  the  Brazilian  resolution,  which  thus  received  unani¬ 
mous  approval  in  the  Political  Committee  on  16  April  and  in  the  plenary 
session  of  the  Assembly  two  days  later.3  Not  that  all  was  as  yet  smooth 
sailing  in  the  United  Nations  meeting.  On  27  March,  when  the  com¬ 
munist  charges  of  germ  warfare  by  the  U.S.A.  were,  at  the  request  of  the 
latter  Power,  brought  up  for  discussion,  Mr.  Zorin,  for  the  U.S.S.R., 
demanded  that  Chinese  and  North  Korean  representatives  should  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion.4  This,  however,  was  defeated,  in 
the  Political  Committee,  and  on  8  April  the  Committee  decided,  by  a  vote 
of  52-5-3,  to  set  up  a  Commission,  composed  of  representatives  from  Brazil, 
Egypt,  Pakistan,  Sweden  and  Uruguay — provided  the  governments  of  these 
states  agreed — to  investigate  the  communist  charges.5  The  Assembly  as  a 
whole  endorsed  this  decision  on  23  April.6 

But  hopes  for  a  swift  conclusion  of  the  armistice  negotiations  were 
doomed  to  frustration.  When  the  full  armistice  delegations  met  on 
26  April  at  Panmunjom,  General  Nam  II  proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
munist  Command,  that  all  prisoners  who  desired  it  should  be  repatriated 
within  two  months  of  the  signature  of  an  armistice,  that  in  the  space  of  two 
months  after  that  the  remainder  should  be  sent  to  an  agreed  neutral  state 
which  should  keep  ward  over  them  for  six  months,  during  which  time  both 
sides  could  send  representatives  to  them  to  remove  their  apprehensions 
regarding  repatriation.  Any  who  still  refused  to  return  home  at  the  end 
of  this  period  were  to  be  referred  to  the  political  conference  envisaged  by 
the  armistice.  At  the  same  time  General  Nam  objected  to  Switzerland  as 
the  neutral  custodian  on  the  ground  that  it  had  already  been  nominated 
by  the  United  Nations  Command  as  one  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Super¬ 
visory  Commission  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  armistice  terms.7 

These  proposals,  apart  from  the  first,  found  little  favour  with  the  United 


1  A/C.  i/L.  40/Rev.  1  and  Rev.  2. 

2  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  602nd  Meeting. 

3  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  20A,  Resolutions,  705  (VII),  p.  3;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  365. 

4  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee ,  590th  Meeting,  p.  553. 

5  A/C.  i/L.  36/Rev.  2. 

6  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  20A,  Resolutions,  706  (VII),  p.  4. 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 1  May  1953,  p.  687;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  366. 
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Nations  Command.  General  William  Harrison,  the  senior  Command 
delegate,  objected  to  the  proposal  that  prisoners  should  be  removed  from 
Korea  to  the  territory  of  whatever  neutral  state  was  selected  as  their 
custodian,  as  productive  of  unnecessary  difficulties  and  delays.  He  also 
considered  that  the  proposed  period  of  six  months  wardship  was  far  too 
long.1 

The  ensuing  discussions  centred  on  the  questions  of  what  neutral  state 
should  be  chosen  as  custodian  of  the  prisoners  who  could  not  be  repatriated, 
whether  these  should  be  removed  from  Korea,  and  how  long  they  should 
remain  in  neutral  custody.2  On  the  first  point  the  communists  initially 
refused  to  accept  Sweden  as  a  substitute  for  Switzerland,  but  insisted  that 
an  Asian  country  should  be  selected.  On  2  May  they  put  forward  the 
choice  of  India,  Burma,  Pakistan  or  Indonesia  but  declined  to  state  their 
own  preference  among  these.3  General  Harrison  on  4  May  proposed 
Pakistan,  but  the  communists  then  shifted  ground  and  said  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  must  first  be  reached  on  moving  the  prisoners  to  the  territory  of  the 
state  selected.4  The  United  Nations  Command  rejected  this,  and  the 
communists  on  6  May  rejected  a  United  Nations  Command  proposal  that 
all  prisoners  be  released  immediately  an  armistice  was  signed  and  be 
permitted  to  settle  where  they  chose  in  Korea.5  The  old  familiar  deadlock 
seemed  once  more  to  have  been  reached. 

However,  on  7  May  the  communist  Command  submitted  new  proposals.6 
These  were  that  a  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  four  nations  already  agreed  upon  to  form  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission — Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Sweden  and  Switzer¬ 
land — with  the  addition  of  India,  should  be  established  to  take  custody  of 
prisoners  refusing  repatriation.  Each  of  the  five  nations  was  to  provide  an 
equal  number  of  troops  who  would  guard  these  prisoners  in  Korea.  The 
period  of  such  wardship  was  now  to  be  four  months,  after  which  the  dis¬ 
position  of  any  who  remained  was  to  be  left  to  the  political  conference. 
These  proposals  represented  a  considerable  advance.  They  were  still,  how¬ 
ever,  regarded  by  the  United  Nations  Command  as  unsatisfactory  in  two 
ways.  The  provision  that  all  the  five  nations  on  the  proposed  Repatriation 
Commission  should  send  troops  to  guard  the  prisoners  seemed  unneces¬ 
sarily  cumbersome  and  productive  of  awkwardness  should  there  be 
disagreement  among  the  members  of  the  Commission.  Also,  as  General 
Harrison  told  the  communists  on  1 1  May,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the 
political  conference  would  be  able  to  settle  the  fate  of  non-repatriates,  who 
might  therefore  be  condemned  to  indefinite  captivity.7  So  on  13  May  the 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 1  May  1953,  p.  687.  2  Ibid.  4  May  1953,  pp.  687-9. 

3  Ibid.  18  May  1953,  p.  726.  4  ibid.  pp<  728_g. 

5  Ibid.  28  September  1953,  p.  427;  S/3091,  2  September  1953. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  May  i953>  P-  727>  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  367. 

7  S/3091,  2  September  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  September  1953,  pp.  427-8. 
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United  Nations  Command  in  its  turn  proposed  that  all  Korean  prisoners 
who  would  not  be  repatriated  should  be  released  to  civilian  status  after  the 
signing  of  an  armistice;  Chinese  ones  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Re¬ 
patriation  Commission  in  Korea.  But  only  India  should  send  guards  for 
them  and  the  Indian  member  should  be  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
No  force  or  threats  were  to  be  used  to  effect  repatriation  and  those  who  still 
refused  this  after  sixty  days  in  the  custody  of  the  Commission  should  be 
released  to  civilian  status.1  This  proposal  was  the  next  day  rejected  with 
scorn  by  the  communists,  General  Nam  II  describing  the  proposal  to 
release  all  Korean  prisoners  as  civilians  as  utterly  absurd.2 

This  rejection  was  only  to  be  expected,  nor  in  fairness  could  it  be  said  that 
General  Nam  II  was  being  unreasonable  in  the  matter.  If  North  Korean 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Nations  Command  were  released  as 
civilians,  could  it  be  guaranteed  that  they  would  not  soon  be  in  uniform 
again,  only  this  time  in  the  South  Korean  army?  But  General  Harrison’s 
task  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had  to  be  careful 
to  block  all  possibilities  of  forcible  repatriation  of  prisoners ;  on  the  other, 
he  had  to  cope  with  the  increasing  intransigence  of  the  South  Korean 
government,  which  did  not  really  want  any  armistice  at  all. 

General  Harrison’s  difficulties  were,  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  later 
admitted,  not  fully  realized  even  by  the  British  government,  and  less  so 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  where  suggestions  were  made  that  a  non- 
American  representative  of  the  United  Nations  engaged  in  Korea  might 
be  appointed  to  assist  General  Harrison.3  Any  such  idea  was  repudiated 
by  the  government  spokesman,  who  pointed  out  that  the  general  was  not 
just  quibbling  over  details  and  that  the  communist  scheme  of  7  May  differed 
from  the  Indian  resolution  of  December  1952,  in  that  it  made  no  provision 
for  a  time  limit  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  who  refused  repatriation,  nor 
did  it  say  what  would  happen  if  the  political  conference  could  not  agree 
on  what  their  ultimate  fate  should  be.4  But  the  British  government  was 
evidently  not  very  happy  about  the  situation.  Nor,  it  appears,  was  it 
enthusiastic  about  the  United  Nations  Command  action  of  27  April  in 
broadcasting  an  offer  of  a  substantial  reward  to  any  communist  pilot  who 
delivered  a  jet  aircraft  intact  to  the  United  Nations  side.5  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  questioned  in  the  House  about  this  action,  said  that  the 
American  government  had  not  consulted  the  British  government  about  it 
and  had  no  need  to  do  so,  nor  was  he  going  to  complain.  But  he  added, 
‘I  would  not  argue  on  the  political  aspect,  which  I  agree,  raises  the  issue 
of  timeliness.’6 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  May  1953,  pp.  755—7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  368. 

2  S/3091,  2  September  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  September  1953,  p.  428. 

3  12  May  1953,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  515,  coll.  1065-6. 

4  Ibid.  coll.  1074-6.  5  New  York  Times,  28  April  1953. 

6  30  April  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  514,  col.  2346. 
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The  British  government,  while  it  avoided  anything  that  might  affront 
American  susceptibilities,  evidently  did  intervene  in  Washington  with 
proposals  designed  to  avoid  another  breakdown  of  the  armistice  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  result  was  that  on  25  May  the  United  Nations  Command  sub¬ 
mitted  fresh  proposals  at  Panmunjom.  These  were  kept  secret  at  the  time. 
They  were  that  all  non-repatriates,  both  Koreans  and  Chinese,  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  proposed  Repatriation  Commission.  In  this  the  Indian 
member  was  to  be  chairman  and  India  alone  was  to  provide  the  troops  to 
guard  the  prisoners.  Those  who  held  out  against  repatriation  were,  after 
a  period  of  120  days,  either  to  be  released  as  civilians,  or  else  their  dis¬ 
position  was  to  be  referred  to  the  General  Assembly.1  On  4  June  the 
communist  Command  replied  with  proposals  which  closely  paralleled 
those  of  the  United  Nations.  Then,  after  some  further  discussion  of  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Repatriation  Commission,  the  two  sides  at  last 
reached  accord.  On  8  June  the  Senior  Delegates  on  both  sides  formally 
signed  the  Prisoner  of  War  Agreement.2 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  in  announcing  the  agreement  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  said  that  the  British  government  had  made  a  number  of 
suggestions  to  the  American  government;  these  suggestions  had  been  most 
attentively  considered  and  had  been  discussed  with  the  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Washington  and  with  the  representatives  of  the  other  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  which  had  forces  in  Korea.  Sir  Winston  spoke  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  confronted  General  Clark  and  General  Harrison. 
They  were  faced,  he  said,  not  only  with  communist  obstinacy,  but  with 
the  attitude,  which  hitherto  had  not  been  very  apparent  to  London,  of  the 
South  Korean  government,  headed  by  President  Syngman  Rhee.  They 
had  been  compelled  to  take  into  account  the  reactions  which  might  occur 
in  the  powerful  South  Korean  army,  which  they  themselves  had  done 
much  to  create.  Sir  Winston  said  that  he  had  not  himself  appreciated  the 
extent  of  their  difficulties  in  this  respect.3  His  remarks  on  this  subject  were 
soon  to  be  given  point. 

The  agreement  signed  on  8  June  by  General  Harrison  and  General 
Nam  11  provided  that  a  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  should 
be  established,  to  consist  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  five  coun¬ 
tries — Sweden,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  India — and  to 
set  up  its  headquarters  in  the  demilitarized  zone  in  the  vicinity  of 
Panmunjom.  Subordinate  bodies  were  to  be  stationed  at  points  where  the 
Commission  assumed  the  custody  of  prisoners  of  war.  India  was  to  provide 
the  armed  forces  and  other  operating  personnel  necessary  to  assist  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Indian  representative 


1  9  June  t953>  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  516,  coll.  32-34. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  June,  pp.  866-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  373. 

3  9  June  t953>  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  516,  coll.  32-34. 
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was  to  be  the  umpire,  chairman  and  executive  agent  of  the  Commission. 
The  other  four  representatives  were  to  be  allowed  a  maximum  of  fifty 
staff  assistants. 

All  non-repatriate  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  within  sixty  days  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Armistice  Agreement, 
at  places  to  be  designated  by  their  captors.  The  latter  were  then  to  with¬ 
draw  their  own  forces,  which  were  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  India  at  the 
designated  locations.  But  the  original  detaining  side  retained  responsibility 
for  maintaining  peace  and  order  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prisoner  of  war 
camps  and  for  preventing  any  interference  with  them  by  regular  or 
irregular  armed  forces. 

For  a  subsequent  period  of  ninety  days  the  countries  to  whom  the 
prisoners  belonged  were  free  to  send  representatives  to  explain  matters  to 
them  especially  regarding  their  full  freedom  to  return  home  to  lead  a 
peaceful  life.  But  the  representatives  were  not  to  exceed  a  ratio  of  seven 
per  thousand  prisoners,  and  all  explanations  were  to  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the  five  neutral  nations,  together 
with  one  from  the  detaining  side.  No  force  or  threat  of  force  could  be 
employed,  nor  was  any  prisoner  to  suffer  violence  or  a  threat  to  his  self- 
respect.  All  prisoners  who,  while  in  the  custody  of  the  Repatriation  Com¬ 
mission,  decided  to  be  repatriated  were  to  make  an  application  requesting 
this  to  a  subordinate  body  of  the  Commission,  which  was  to  decide  by 
majority  vote  on  its  validity.  Once  such  an  application  had  been  validated 
the  prisoner  concerned  was  to  be  sent  to  the  prisoners’  exchange  point  at 
Panmunjom  for  repatriation. 

After  the  ninety-day  period  had  expired,  explanations  to  prisoners  were 
to  cease,  and  the  question  of  their  disposition  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
political  conference  to  be  summoned  under  the  Armistice  Agreement.  If, 
after  a  further  thirty  days,  the  conference  had  been  unable  to  agree  upon 
their  disposition,  the  prisoners  were  to  revert  to  civilian  status  and  the 
Commission,  assisted  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  India,  was  to  aid  those 
who  desired  it  to  be  sent  to  neutral  nations.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
within  a  further  thirty  days.  Any  ex-prisoners  who  thereafter  wanted  to  be 
sent  home  were  to  be  assisted  by  the  authorities  of  the  country  in  which 
they  were  living. 

With  the  signing  of  this  agreement  the  way  appeared  open  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  armistice,  since  all  other  important  questions  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  settled.1  But  now  a  new  crisis  was  to  arise  which  for  a  while  appeared 
likely  to  ruin  all  that  the  long  and  tortuous  negotiations  had  accomplished. 

This  arose  through  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
It  had  never  been  any  secret  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  armistice  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  was  his  life’s  ambition  to  secure  the  political  unification  of  Korea, 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  301  seqq. 
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and  to  his  mind  there  was  only  one  way  to  do  this.  That  was  for  the  United 
Nations  forces  to  mount  a  general  offensive,  hurl  the  Chinese  beyond  the 
Yalu  and  liquidate  once  and  for  all  the  North  Korean  regime.  That  such 
a  policy  might  entail  all-out  war  with  China,  the  intervention  of  Russia 
under  the  terms  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Agreement  and  the  onset  of  a  third 
World  War,  was  a  risk  that  President  Rhee,  like  his  friend  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  was  prepared  to  accept.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  spoken  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  he  would  have  declared  that,  since  it  was  due  to  the  blundering 
policies  and  interference  of  the  western  Powers  that  Korea  had  become  a 
battlefield,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  grieve  unduly  should  the  same  thing 
happen  to  them.  The  prospect  he  most  feared  and  detested  was  that  of  an 
armistice  followed  by  a  political  settlement  which  would  restore  the  status 
quo  ante  and  leave  Korea  still  divided.  He  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he 
would  never  accept  such  a  result,  yet  it  appeared  the  likeliest  consequence 
of  an  armistice.  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  speaking  in  the  course  of  a  foreign 
affairs  debate  in  the  Commons  on  1 1  May,  had  remarked :  ‘I  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  could  be  any  agreement  at  the  present  time  on  a 
united  Korea.  Terrible  injuries  have  been  done  to  each  other  by  the 
North  and  South  Koreans,  but,  even  if  both  sides  only  stood  still  where 
they  are  now,  ceased  fire  and  tried  to  replace  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
country  by  Korean  forces — even  if  only  that  happened,  time  might  once 
more  prove  to  be  a  healer,  especially  in  ravaged  countries  when  given  a 
revival  of  prosperity  and  help  in  repairing  the  really  fearful  damage. 
Therefore,  I  should  be  very  content  with  even  a  truce  or  a  cease-fire  for 
the  moment.’1 

To  President  Rhee  this  was  a  complete  misconception  of  the  situation. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  communist  Powers — North  Korea  and  China, 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  behind  them — would  ever  desist  from  attempts  to 
destroy  the  South  Korean  Republic  and  once  the  United  Nations  troops 
had  departed  they  would  simply  need  to  await  a  favourable  opportunity. 
He  knew  how  unpopular  the  Korean  War  had  become  with  the  American 
troops  and  with  the  American  people  in  general;  if  the  former  once  left, 
would  they  return  no  matter  what  happened  in  Korea?  Moreover, 
President  Rhee  was  seventy-eight  and  he  was  bent  on  achieving  political 
unity  in  Korea  before  he  died.  He  was  filled  with  resentment  against  what 
he  considered  British  meddling,  while  he  had  an  even  greater  dislike  of 
India  and  of  its  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nehru,  whom  he  considered  to  be  no 
better  than  a  communist  himself. 

In  his  opposition  to  an  armistice  President  Rhee  was  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  He  had  his  opponents,  both  within  and  without  the  South 
Korean  Assembly.  But  he  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  great  body  of 
officials,  central  and  local,  who  owed  their  appointments  to  him;  of  the 
1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  515,  coll.  883—4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  57. 
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powerful  and  much  feared  police  force,  which  still  retained  many  of  the 
characteristics  and  methods  of  the  period  of  Japanese  rule;  and  of 
the  ultra-nationalist  organizations  such  as  the  Taehan  Youth  Corps.  The 
South  Korean  army,  too,  although  it  kept  aloof  from  the  political  intrigues 
which  went  on  in  Pusan,  the  wartime  capital,  was  ready  to  obey  his  orders. 
Apart  from  these  sources  of  influence  and  coercion,  President  Rhee 
undoubtedly  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  genuine  popular  support,  because  of 
his  undoubted  patriotism  and  personal  honesty,  and  because  he  was  the 
one  man  who  appeared  capable  of  holding  a  turbulent  and  faction-ridden 
people  together.  His  strength,  as  well  as  his  obstinacy,  had  been  revealed 
during  the  political  crisis  which  had  arisen  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1952. 

In  July  1948  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  entrusted  with  the  task 
under  the  constitution,  had  elected  Dr.  Rhee  as  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  His  term,  like  that  of  the  American  President,  was  a  four-year 
one.  It  officially  began  on  the  formal  inauguration  of  his  government  on 
15  August  1948.1  He  proved  to  be  a  forceful,  not  to  say  dictatorial,  chief 
executive  and  his  relations  with  the  National  Assembly  were  constantly 
strained.  In  August  1951  he  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
whereby  the  President  would  in  future  be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote; 
evidently  he  considered  his  chances  of  being  re-elected  by  the  Assembly 
to  be  poor.  But  in  January  1952  the  Assembly  rejected  his  proposal  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Dr.  Rhee  then  proceeded  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear,  which  increased  as  the  time  for  a  Presidential  election  drew  near. 
On  24  May  the  President  appointed  Mr.  Lee  Suk,  one  of  his  closest 
supporters,  as  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  which  included  control  of  the 
police.2  This  was  promptly  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
in  Pusan,  ostensibly  to  counter  communist  guerrilla  activities  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city.  Its  real  purpose  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that  by  the  second  day 
of  its  imposition  over  fifty  members  of  the  National  Assembly  had  been 
arrested.  Most  of  these  were  soon  released,  but  twelve  remained  under 
detention,  nine  of  them  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with  the  communists 
and  the  others  for  having  voted  for  the  release  of  an  Assemblyman  who  was 
charged  with  murdering  a  South  Korean  army  officer.3  These  arrests 
directly  contravened  the  constitution,  but  that  did  not  deter  President 
Rhee,  who  had  possibly  read  about  Oliver  Cromwell.  On  28  May,  when 
enough  members  of  the  Assembly  had  crept  out  of  hiding  to  enable  a 
quorum  to  be  formed,  the  Assembly  voted  by  96  votes  to  3  that  martial 
law  should  be  lifted.4  By  the  constitution  President  Rhee  was  then  obliged 


1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  320-1. 

2  Colonel  D.  Portway:  Korea :  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm  (London,  Harrap,  1953),  p.  92- 

3  11  June  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  502,  coll.  198-202. 

4  Portway,  op.  cit.  p.  93. 
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to  do  so,  but  he  was  adamant  in  maintaining  it.  The  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (U.N.C.U.R.K.) 
on  28  May  also  urged  him  to  revoke  martial  law  and  to  release  the  arrested 
members.  On  4  June  the  British  government,  through  its  charge  d’affaires 
at  Pusan,  expressed  its  concern  at  the  President’s  actions  and  urged  him  to 
abide  by  the  constitution.  The  American  government  took  similar  action; 
so,  on  6  June,  did  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Trygve 
Lie.1  President  Rhee  answered  by  reprobating  interference  in  South 
Korean  internal  affairs  and  by  threatening  to  order  U.N.C.U.R.K.  and 
other  United  Nations  agencies  out  of  Korea  if  they  did  not  stop  this. 
When  Lord  Alexander  of  Tunis,  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  Korea, 
remonstrated  with  Dr.  Rhee  on  behalf  of  the  British  government,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  replied,  ‘I  am  not  understood  by  the  British  people.  They  are  ignorant 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  they  do  not  realise  that  what  I  am  doing  is 
for  the  best.’2  When  asked  to  give  a  message  to  Mr.  Churchill  (as  he  then 
was)  the  President  replied,  ‘Please  give  Mr.  Churchill  my  best  wishes  and 
say  that  I  enquired  after  his  health  and  that  everything  will  come  all  right 
in  the  end  and  that  all  I  would  ask  of  him  is  to  have  patience.’  Lord 
Alexander,  in  relating  this  to  the  House  of  Lords,  did  not  say  what  the 
Prime  Minister’s  reaction  was  when  this  message  was  given  to  him. 

In  the  end,  indeed,  the  tough  old  Korean  President,  who  on  25  June 
1 952  survived  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  got  substantially  all  he  wanted. 
The  browbeaten  Assembly,  which  on  23  June  had  voted  to  extend  the 
President’s  term  until  his  successor  should  be  elected,  on  4  July  agreed 
that  the  election  should  be  by  direct  popular  vote  and  that  there  should 
be  a  second  legislative  Chamber  or  Senate  as  the  President  had  proposed. 
In  return  the  President  released  the  members  accused  of  taking  money 
from  the  communists  and  promised  the  Assembly  future  protection  from 
intimidation.  The  Presidential  election  was  held  on  5  August  and  resulted 
in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  Dr.  Rhee,  who  was  re-elected  President 
with  over  5  million  votes  out  of  some  7  million  cast.  He  began  his  second 
term  of  office  on  15  August  1952,  remarking  on  that  occasion  that  the 
so-called  political  crisis  had  been  only  a  storm  in  a  teapot.3 

This  episode  served  to  show  what  a  formidable  and  unyielding  opponent 
President  Rhee  could  be.  He  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would 
accept  no  armistice  which  did  not  provide  for  the  evacuation  of  Korea  by 
Chinese  troops  and  no  political  settlement  which  did  not  ensure  the 
political  reunification  of  Korea — in  effect  under  his  regime.  But  so  long  as 
the  armistice  remained  at  a  standstill  over  the  prisoner  of  war  question, 
there  had  been  no  need  for  him  to  force  the  issue — he  could  let  communist 

1  1 1  June  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  502,  coll.  198-9. 

2  1  Juh  t952>  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  177,  coll.  575-6. 

3  Portway,  op.  cit.  p.  95. 
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obduracy  do  his  work  for  him.  He  had  been  encouraged  by  the  victory  of 
General  Eisenhower  and  the  Republican  Party  in  the  U.S.A.,  for,  although 
the  star  of  General  MacArthur  remained  in  eclipse,  President  Rhee  knew 
that  he  had  other  influential  supporters  in  the  Republican  ranks.  The 
rejection  of  the  Indian  proposals  by  the  communists  had  been  grist  to  his 
mill,  but  the  resumption  of  the  armistice  negotiations  in  April  1953  had 
caused  him  renewed  uneasiness  which  gave  place  to  fury  when  he  heard  of 
the  United  Nations  proposals  of  25  May,  which  had  been  largely  inspired 
by  British  suggestions.  The  South  Korean  delegate  did  not  attend  the 
meeting  at  Panmunjom  at  which  these  proposals  were  presented  to  the 
communists.  President  Rhee  later  said  that  he  had  not  ordered  General 
Choi,  the  South  Korean  delegate,  to  boycott  the  meeting,  but  he  praised 
him  as  a  patriot  for  so  doing.1 

On  26  May,  after  a  meeting  of  the  South  Korean  Cabinet,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Cabinet  stood  firm  in  insisting  that  the  Chinese  forces  should 
withdraw  from  Korea,  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  must  be  represented  in 
any  conference  on  Korean  affairs,  that  there  must  be  a  United  Nations 
guarantee  of  any  peace  and  that  the  United  Nations  must  recognize  the 
Seoul  government  as  sovereign  over  all  Korea.2  Two  days  later,  Mr. 
Pyun  Yung  Tae,  the  South  Korean  Foreign  Minister,  revealed  to  the 
National  Assembly  the  gist  of  the  proposals  of  25  May,  saying  that  his 
government  could  not  accede  to  the  United  Nations  request  to  keep  them 
secret.  They  were,  he  said,  completely  unacceptable  to  South  Korea, 
which  was  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  go  on  fighting  alone  to  unify  all  Korea.3 
At  the  same  time,  the  deputy-President  of  the  National  Assembly  made 
an  angry  attack  upon  Great  Britain.  He  asserted  that  British  interference 
was  forcing  the  free  world  to  surrender  to  the  communists.  The  British 
‘with  only  nominal  forces  in  Korea  are  shouting  louder  than  the  United 
States.  We,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  request  the  British  forces  to 
pack  and  leave  and  keep  quiet.’4  Two  days  later  the  Foreign  Minister 
declared  that,  should  an  armistice  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals 
of  25  May,  the  South  Korean  army  and  police  would  fight  to  prevent  any 
neutral  foreign  troops  from  arriving  to  supervise  prisoners  of  war.5  Then, 
on  30  May,  President  Rhee  himself  declared,  in  a  speech  to  Korean  naval 
cadets,  ‘We  are  all  convinced  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  will  perish  unless 
we  fight  on  and  smash  the  Chinese  communists  in  Korea.  We  do  not  want 
war,  but  the  Americans  want  peace  at  any  price.’6 

President  Eisenhower  on  26  May  had  issued  a  statement  explaining  and 
defending  the  latest  truce  proposals.  He  also  sent  a  personal  message  to 

1  New  York  Times,  31  May  1953.  For  a  letter  from  General  Choi  to  General  Harrison  regard¬ 
ing  the  proposals  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  8  June  1953,  pp.  563-4  (text). 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  27  May  1953-  3  The  Times,  28  May  1953. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  29  May  1953-  5  ^ew  Tork  Times,  30  May  1953. 

6  Ibid.  31  May  1953. 
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President  Rhee,  to  declare  that  the  proposals  were  in  line  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  the  United  Nations  had  been  contending,  and  to  ask  South 
Korea  to  support  them.1  But  President  Rhee  refused  to  be  placated.  On 
5  June  the  South  Korean  Embassy  in  Washington  revealed  that  he  had 
sent  his  own  proposals  for  a  truce  to  President  Eisenhower.  These  were 
that  there  should  be  a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Chinese  and  of  United 
Nations  troops  from  Korea;  that  the  U.S.A.  should  conclude  a  defence 
agreement  with  South  Korea  which  should  pledge  ‘automatic  and  in¬ 
stantaneous’  American  aid  in  the  event  of  another  attack;  that  the  U.S.A. 
should  supply  adequate  aid  in  arms  and  munitions  to  the  South  Korean 
forces,  and  should  retain  their  own  air  and  naval  forces  in  Korea  until  the 
South  Korean  army  could  stand  on  its  own  feet.2  President  Rhee  had 
declared  that  the  truce  proposals  of  25  May  were  completely  unacceptable 
and  that  if  his  own  proposals  were  not  accepted,  South  Korea  must  be 
permitted  to  fight  on. 

On  7  June  President  Rhee  made  public  the  American  President’s  reply, 
which  had  been  that  day  conveyed  to  him  by  General  Clark.  In  this 
President  Eisenhower  had  said  that  the  proposed  armistice  would  involve  a 
clear  abandonment  by  the  communists  of  the  fruits  of  aggression  and  that 
they  had  also  conceded  the  principle  of  political  asylum  for  prisoners  of 
war  who  did  not  wish  to  be  repatriated.  ‘We  would  not  be  justified’,  the 
President  continued,  ‘in  prolonging  the  war  with  all  the  misery  that  it 
involves  in  the  hope  of  achieving  by  force  the  unification  of  Korea.’3  He 
pointed  out  that  this  would  make  the  United  Nations  no  better  than  the 
communists,  who  had  tried  to  do  that  very  thing.  He  pledged  that  the 
U.S.A.  would  try  by  all  peaceful  means  to  effect  the  unification  of  Korea 
both  within  the  United  Nations  and  at  the  anticipated  political  conference. 
He  also  expressed  his  willingness,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
negotiate  promptly,  after  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  a  mutual  defence 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  similar  to  those  which  the  U.S.A.  had 
already  concluded  with  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines. 
Subject  to  Congressional  appropriations,  economic  aid  would  be  continued 
to  further  the  rehabilitation  of  South  Korea. 

But  President  Rhee,  when  he  publicized  the  American  reply,  at  the 
same  time  declared  it  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  his  Cabinet  followed  suit 
in  this.4  He  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency,  ordered  all  South  Korean 
officers  in  the  U.S.A.  to  return  home  and  declared  that  South  Korea 


1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  June  1953,  p.  816. 

2  The  Times,  6  June  1953;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  13  June  1953,  p.  584  (text);  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  410. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  I5june  1953,  PP-  835“ 6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  410. 

4  New  York  Times,  9  June  1953.  President  Rhee  replied  to  President  Eisenhower’s  letter  on 
19  June:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  July  1953,  pp.  13-14;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 
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would  not  be  a  party  to  any  armistice  or  peace  which  left  the  Chinese 
communists  in  Korean  territory. 

From  President  Rhee’s  standpoint  the  American  reply  was  unsatisfactory 
because  it  did  not  give  him  what  he  wanted' — a  hard-and-fast  pledge  to 
secure  Korean  reunification  by  any  means,  peaceful  or  otherwise.  He 
did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  could  be  secured  by  peaceful  negotia¬ 
tion  and  under  the  terms  of  President  Eisenhower’s  message  the  U.S.A. 
were  left  free  to  say,  ‘We  have  tried  negotiation  and  failed,  we  can  do  no 
more,  Korea  must  remain  divided.’  It  will  be  recalled  that  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  had  intimated  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  likelihood  of  some 
such  development.  That  would  not  do  for  President  Rhee.  For  him  the 
war,  once  begun,  was  one  to  liquidate  the  hated  North  Korean  regime 
and  unite  the  whole  country  under  Seoul.  In  November  1952  Mr.  Pyun 
had  quite  frankly  told  the  General  Assembly’s  Political  Committee  that 
his  country  would  have  marched  into  North  Korea  before  June  1950  had 
not  the  U.S.A.  withheld  the  war  material  without  which  such  an  attack 
was  impossible.1  As  it  was,  the  North  Koreans,  better  equipped  by  the 
U.S.S.R.,  had  attacked  first  and  would  have  liquidated  the  South  Korean 
regime,  but  for  American  intervention.  To  President  Rhee’s  mind  there 
was  no  victory  and  no  recompense  for  his  war-ravaged  country  unless  the 
Pyongyang  regime  was  destroyed  and  his  own  government  became  de  facto 
what  the  United  Nations  recognized  it  as  being  de  jure — the  ruler  of  all 
Korea.  That,  indeed,  in  the  flush  of  victory  after  the  Inchon  landing,  the 
United  Nations  had  embarked  upon  and  would  have  achieved  by  the 
end  of  1950,  but  for  the  Chinese  intervention.  So  he  remained  unimpressed 
by  President  Eisenhower’s  arguments  and  he  was  determined,  if  he  could 
bring  it  about,  to  compel  a  continuation  of  the  war  until  the  objective 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  was  attained. 

President  Rhee’s  uncompromising  stubbornness  confronted  the  United 
Nations  Command  with  an  extremely  dangerous  and  delicate  problem. 
For  the  South  Korean  President  was  in  a  very  strong  position.  He  had  at 
his  command  a  brave  and  devoted  army,  which,  with  American  aid,  had 
been  steadily  increased  in  size  and  efficiency.  The  Republic  of  Korea  army 
was  described  by  a  competent  observer  as  ‘the  most  modern  and  best- 
equipped  force  ever  trained  by  a  Western  Power  in  Asia’.2  In  the  summer 
of  1953  it  had  fifteen  battle-trained  divisions  and  was  holding  two-thirds 
of  the  front  line.3  That  it  was  prepared  to  obey  President  Rhee’s  orders, 
even  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  Command,  was  soon  to  be  demon¬ 
strated.  It  was  more  than  a  match  for  its  badly-mauled  North  Korean 
opponents,  but,  without  American  backing,  it  could  not  hope  to  stand 

1  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  518th  Meeting,  3  November  1952,  p.  63. 

2  Portway,  op.  cit.  p.  76. 

3  4  March  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  512,  coll.  388-400. 
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against  the  Chinese,  superior  in  numbers  and  now  well  equipped  with 
heavy  weapons  of  Russian  manufacture.  But  this  did  not  mean  that 
President  Rhee’s  threat  to  ‘go  it  alone’  could  be  dismissed  as  bluff.  For 
if  he  refused  to  sign  an  armistice  and  ordered  his  forces  to  attack  north¬ 
wards,  what  was  the  United  Nations  Command  to  do?  If  it  left  him  to 
his  fate  and  his  troops  were  defeated,  the  Chinese,  with  every  justification, 
could  go  over  to  the  offensive  and  sweep  into  South  Korea  again  to  the 
peril  of  the  whole  United  Nations  army  and  all  it  had  fought  to  ensure. 
So,  if  he  did  attack,  it  seemed  almost  inevitable  that  he  would  drag  his 
allies  willy-nilly  in  his  train.  Herein  lay  the  strength  of  President  Rhee’s 
position,  one  that  was  not  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  expressed  im¬ 
patience  with  what  they  considered  to  be  undue  truckling  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.A. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  long  run  fortunate,  although  it  did  not  appear  so 
at  the  time,  that  President  Rhee  now  took  a  step  which  put  him  definitely 
in  the  wrong  and  alienated  many  who  hitherto  had  been  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  him.  Owing  to  the  need  for  troops  at  the  front,  where 
fighting,  sometimes  on  a  considerable  scale,  was  still  going  on,  the  United 
Nations  Command  had  left  the  task  of  guarding  the  large  number  of  anti¬ 
communist  prisoners  from  the  North  Korean  forces  very  largely  to  South 
Korean  troops.  This  it  was  felt  safe  to  do  because  the  South  Korean 
government  had  in  1950  agreed  to  place  its  forces  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  and  had  more  recently  promised  to  take  no 
action  unauthorized  by  that  Command.1  But  on  18  June,  under  orders 
from  President  Rhee,  the  South  Korean  guards  allowed  a  mass  escape  of 
their  prisoners  from  four  main  prison  camps.  A  few  were  killed  or  recap¬ 
tured  by  the  handful  of  American  troops  at  hand  but  some  25,000  got 
away  and  were  helped  to  hide  by  the  South  Korean  authorities.2  The 
President  made  an  announcement  in  which  he  gloried  in  what  he  had 
done  and  took  full  responsibility  for  it.3  He  remained  defiant  in  face  of  the 
protests  and  demands  that  he  undertake  the  recapture  of  the  prisoners, 
which  rained  in  upon  him  from  President  Eisenhower,4  General  Clark,5 
Mr.  Lester  Pearson6  and  the  British  and  French  governments.7 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  on  22  June,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  British  government  was  shocked  at  this  treacherous  violation  of  the 

1  22  June  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  516,  col.  1480. 

2  See  statement  by  the  United  Nations  Command  on  18  June,  and  letter  from  General 
Harrison  to  General  Nam  II  on  the  same  date:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  June  1953,  pp. 
904-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  379. 

3  New  Tork  Times,  19  June  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  380.  See  also  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Pyun  to  General  Clark:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  June  1953,  p.  906. 

4  The  Times,  19  June  1953. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  June  1953,  p.  907. 

6  A/2398,  23  June  1953. 

7  22  June  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  516,  coll.  1479-80;  Combat,  24  June  1953. 
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authority  of  the  United  Nations  Command.  He  added  that  unless  there 
was  a  government  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  which  would  co-operate  loyally 
with  the  United  Nations  Command,  ‘the  security  and  welfare  of  its  people 
as  well  as  all  the  gains  which  have  been  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  so  many, 
including  the  gallant  Republic  of  Korea  army,  might  well  be  jeopardized’.1 

This  chorus  of  condemnation  of  itself  might  not  have  deterred  President 
Rhee,  who  continued  to  justify  himself  and  to  declare  that  he  would  re¬ 
move  the  South  Korean  army  from  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  and  that  he  would  accept  no  armistice  which  did  not  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  troops  from  Korea.  If  this  occurred  he 
was  confident  of  defeating  the  North  Koreans,  even  though  the  Americans 
also  withdrew.  But  it  was  useless  for  the  United  Nations  Command  to 
entertain  such  a  proposal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Chinese  would 
never  accept  it. 

Evidently  what  President  Rhee  hoped  was  that  his  action  in  releasing 
the  prisoners  would  induce  the  communist  Command  to  break  off  the 
armistice  negotiations  and  thus  leave  the  United  Nations  Command  no 
option  but  to  continue  the  war.  But  in  this  he  miscalculated.  On  20  June, 
when  the  armistice  delegations  met  at  Panmunjom,  the  communist 
Command  handed  over  a  letter  from  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung.  The  Marshal 
asserted  that  the  release  of  the  prisoners  had  occurred  with  the  connivance 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  and  that  it  could  not  but  affect  the 
fulfilment  of  the  proposed  armistice.  He  asked  whether  the  United  Nations 
Command  was  in  a  position  to  control  the  South  Koreans  and  whether  an 
armistice  would  include  them  or  not.  If  it  did,  then  the  United  Nations 
Command  must  immediately  recover  the  escaped  prisoners,  who  were 
being  conscripted  into  the  South  Korean  army.2 

General  Clark  on  29  June  replied  to  deny  the  charge  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  had  connived  at  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  At  the 
same  time  he  told  the  communists  frankly  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
recapturing  any  of  them.  The  United  Nations  Command  did  not  exercise 
authority  over  the  Republic  of  Korea,  though  it  would  do  all  it  could  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  South  Korean  government  and  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  armistice.3  The  communists  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  this 
reply  and  reiterated  their  charges  against  the  United  Nations  Command. 
But  they  did  not  make  the  recapture  of  the  prisoners  a  sine  qua  non  for  the 
resumption  of  the  armistice  talks.  On  8  July,  they  declared  that,  in  view  of 
the  assurances  given  by  the  United  Nations  Command,  they  agreed  that 
the  talks  should  continue.4 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  516,  coll.  1479-85. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  June  1953,  pp.  906-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  381. 

3  Ibid.  13  July  1953,  pp.  46-47  and  P-  362. 

4  Ibid.  20  July  1953,  pp.  73-74  and  P-  383- 
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Meanwhile,  on  22  June,  President  Eisenhower  had  sent  Mr.  Walter 
Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  to  Korea  as 
his  personal  representative,  with  a  message  for  President  Rhee.1  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  arrived  on  25  June  and  began  conversations  with  the  South  Korean 
President.  These  at  first  did  not  seem  to  be  making  much  headway,  if 
comments  upon  them  by  members  of  the  South  Korean  government  could 
be  taken  at  their  face  value.2  But,  perhaps  in  face  of  the  obvious  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.A.  to  continue  to  seek  an  armistice,  President  Rhee  saw 
fit  to  modify  his  attitude.  As  Mr.  Dulles  was  later  to  reveal,  on  1 1  July 
President  Rhee  sent  word  to  President  Eisenhower  and  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  would  not  obstruct  the  conclusion  of  an  armi¬ 
stice.3  On  1 1  July  a  joint  statement  was  issued  by  President  Rhee  and 
Mr.  Robertson  which  said  that  they  had  gone  far  in  achieving  mutual 
understanding.  They  had  agreed  that  no  prisoners  of  war  should  be  subject 
to  coercion  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  specified  period,  North  Korean 
non-repatriates  should  be  released  in  South  Korea,  and  anti-communist 
Chinese  allowed  to  go  to  what  destination  they  chose.4  But,  at  the  same 
time,  President  Rhee  was  quoted  by  an  American  newspaper  correspondent 
as  saying  that  he  had  agreed  not  to  obstruct  the  armistice  for  a  period  of 
three  months;  that  the  Americans  thought  they  could  unite  Korea  and 
secure  a  Chinese  withdrawal  in  that  time;  the  South  Korean  government 
did  not  believe  this,  but  it  had  agreed  to  wait  and  see.5  Mr.  Robertson 
declared  that  he  was  shocked  and  embarrassed  by  this  statement.6 

But  now  the  Chinese  took  a  hand  in  the  game.  On  17  July  they 
launched  the  biggest  offensive  for  two  years  against  the  South  Korean 
forces  and  scored  a  considerable  initial  victory  before  American  reinforce¬ 
ments  brought  them  to  a  halt.  On  21  July  Peking  radio  declared  that  the 
offensive  had  been  launched  because  of  the  obstruction  of  an  armistice  by 
the  South  Korean  government.  The  Chinese  government  claimed  to  have 
almost  destroyed  the  Capitol  Division,  which  was  reckoned  to  be  the  best 
in  the  South  Korean  army,  to  have  routed  three  other  divisions  and  to  have 
inflicted  26,000  casualties.7 

This  defeat  could  not  but  have  had  a  chastening  effect  upon  the  South 
Korean  government,  although  President  Rhee  still  continued  to  haggle. 
Mr.  Dulles  said  on  22  July  that  the  South  Korean  President  had  reserved 
his  position  in  the  event  of  a  collapse  of  the  political  conference  which  was 
expected  to  follow  the  armistice.  That  he  was  entitled  to  do.8  Mr.  Dulles 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  July  1953,  p.  14.  1  New  York  Times,  3  July  1953. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  August  1953,  p.  141. 

4  New  York  Times,  12  July  1953;  The  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  Daily  Telegraph,  13  July  1953; 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  July  1953,  pp.  72-73;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  415. 

5  New  York  Times,  12  July  1953.  6  Daily  Telegraph,  13  July  1953. 

7  New  York  Times,  21  July  1953. 

8  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  August  1953,  p.  141. 
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also  revealed  that  President  Eisenhower  had  agreed,  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  to  a  four-  or  five-year  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gramme  on  a  large  scale  for  South  Korea.1  He  had  further  agreed  to 
conclude  a  security  treaty  with  South  Korea  and  to  act  vigorously  to 
restore  peace  and  security  in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  communist  aggres¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Dulles  himself  was  to  confer  with  President  Rhee  in  order  to 
concert  policy  at  the  political  conference  so  as  to  ensure  the  best  chance  of 
obtaining  the  unification  of  Korea. 

President  Rhee,  however,  continued  to  declare  that  there  were  incon¬ 
sistencies  between  what  had  been  agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the 
American  government  and  what  the  United  Nations  Command  delegates 
had  been  telling  the  communists.  He  declared  that  it  was  his  positive 
understanding  that  no  Indian  or  other  foreign  troops  would  be  allowed  to 
land  in  South  Korea  to  guard  prisoners  of  war  and  that  his  agreement  with 
Mr.  Robertson  clearly  provided  for  the  release  in  South  Korea  of  anti¬ 
communist  North  Korean  prisoners,  and  freedom  for  non-repatriate 
Chinese  ones  to  go  to  the  country  of  their  choice  (presumably  Formosa). 
It  was  also  his  understanding  that  there  should  be  a  time  limit  to  the 
political  conference  and  that,  if  it  proved  fruitless,  South  Korea  would  be 
free  to  use  its  own  efforts  to  drive  out  the  Chinese.  He  further  said  it  had 
been  agreed  that  none  of  the  prisoners  he  had  already  released  should  be 
reimprisoned.2 

The  communists  had  been  assured  that  the  remaining  non-repatriate 
prisoners  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission,  and  that  the  South  Korean  government  would  be  a  party 
to  the  armistice.  They  had,  however,  been  warned  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  would  not  undertake  to  use  force  against  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  compel  it  to  comply  with  the  armistice  provisions. 

However,  the  communist  Command  apparently  did  not  make  an  issue 
of  the  discrepancies  between  President  Rhee’s  statements  and  the  assur¬ 
ances  which  it  had  received  from  the  United  Nations  Command.  On 
27  July  the  Armistice  Agreement  was  at  last  signed,  by  General  Harrison, 
for  the  United  Nations  Command,  and  by  General  Nam  II,  for  the 
communist  Command.  It  was  later  countersigned  by  General  Clark  at 
Munsan,  and  by  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung  and  General  Peng  Teh-huai  at 
Pyongyang.3 

So,  after  thirty-seven  months  of  struggle,  the  fighting  was  brought  to  a 

1  For  President  Eisenhower’s  message  to  Congress  on  27  July  asking  for  increased  economic 
aid  for  Korea,  see  ibid.  10  August  1953,  pp.  193-4. 

2  New  York  Times,  14  July  1953. 

3  S/3079  (A/2431),  7  August  1953;  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Special  Report  of  the  Unified 
Command  on  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  signed  at  Panmunjom  on  July  27,  1933  (Cmd.  8938) 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953) ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  August  1953,  pp.  132-40;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  386. 
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halt.  The  final  casualty  figures,  which  were  published  in  the  U.S.A.  in 
October,  totalled  1,474,269  for  the  United  Nations  side.  This  included 
1,312,836  for  the  South  Koreans — a  figure  which  apparently  included 
civilian  casualties' — 144,173  for  the  U.S.A.,  5,017  for  Great  Britain  and 
3,144  for  other  Commonwealth  countries.  The  Chinese  were  estimated  to 
have  lost  900,000  men  and  the  North  Koreans  520,000. 1 

Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  in  announcing  the  signing  of  the  armistice  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  said:  ‘For  the  first  time  since  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations,  member  States  have  taken  up  arms  in  collective  resistance 
to  aggression,  and  the  joint  action  has  been  successful.  Anyone  who  doubts 
that  assertion  should  remember  the  military  situation  in  August,  1950, 
when  the  total  evacuation  of  Korea  by  the  United  Nations  forces  seemed 
to  be  inevitable.  Since  that  time  the  forces  of  aggression  have  been  driven 
back  beyond  the  line  from  which  they  started.’  With  reference  to  South 
Korean  misgivings  the  British  Minister  of  State  declared:  ‘We  believe  that 
this  Armistice  was  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole  Korean  people. 
The  fighting,  while  it  continued,  was  an  absolute  bar  to  any  improvement 
in  the  general  situation  in  the  Far  East.  We  are  not  yet,  of  course,  through 
our  difficulties,  but  now  that  the  fighting  has  ceased  we  can  once  more 
look  forward  with  hope,  and  we  shall  enter  on  the  next  stages  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  forthcoming  political  conference 
with  determination  that  a  solution  shall  be  found  to  the  Korean  problem 
which  will  lead  to  the  peaceful  unification  of  Korea.’2 

President  Eisenhower  on  26  July,3  in  a  broadcast  to  the  people  of  the 
U.S.A. ,  expressed  his  solemn  gratitude  for  the  armistice.  He  praised  the 
combatant  forces  of  the  United  Nations  countries  which  had  participated 
in  the  conflict,  and  made  especial  reference  to  the  South  Koreans.  He 
declared  that  there  must  be  resolution  and  vigilance  during  the  coming 
negotiations  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  armistice  would  in  fact  bring  the 
free  peoples  one  step  nearer  to  peace.4 

On  28  July,  however,  Mr.  Dulles,  in  a  statement  to  correspondents, 
took  a  very  different  and  more  minatory  tone.  He  declared  that  the  U.S.A. 
had  no  intention  of  buying  Korean  unification  at  the  price  of  admitting 
communist  China  to  the  United  Nations.  If  need  be  the  U.S.A.  were 
prepared  to  consider  using  the  veto  to  prevent  this.  He  also  said  that  if, 
after  ninety  days,  the  political  conference  proved  a  sham  and  showed  no 
signs  of  being  productive,  the  American  delegates  would  walk  out.  He 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  24  October  1953.  For  other  estimates  of  the  British  figures  see  30  July 
1 953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  518,  Written  Answers,  coll.  221-2. 

2  27  July  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  518,  coll.  893-5. 

3  The  armistice  was  signed  at  10  a.m.,  27  July  Korean  Time.  As  Korean  Time  was  13  hours 
ahead  of  Eastern  Daylight  Time  the  President  was  speaking,  an  hour  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  at  10  p.m.  on  26  July. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  August  1953,  p.  13 1. 
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announced  that  he  was  leaving  on  2  August  for  talks  with  President  Rhee, 
with  the  object  of  seeking  a  concerted  position  between  the  U.S.A.  and 
South  Korea  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  political  conference  and  also 
to  negotiate  a  security  pact.1 

These  remarks  caused  concern,  especially  as  President  Rhee  was  telling 
his  people  that  he  had  received  assurances  that  if  the  political  conference 
broke  down,  the  sixteen  United  Nations  countries  would  resume  the 
fighting.2  In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  Korean  and  Far  Eastern  Affairs  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  30  July,  Mr.  Attlee  said  that  there  seemed  to 
be  an  underlying  suggestion  that  if  everything  did  not  go  as  Mr.  Dulles 
wanted,  then  the  U.S.A.  might  go  on  on  their  own — which  he  thought 
very  dangerous.  There  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to  co-ordinate  policy  with 
Dr.  Rhee  rather  than  with  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  who 
were  taking  part  in  Korea.3 

Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  replying  for  the  government,  said  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  British  government  to  enter  the  discussions  to  compare 
notes  with  its  partners  and  allies  and  altogether  to  conduct  itself  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations.4  The  British  Ambassador  in  Washington 
had  been  instructed  to  make  clear  the  position  of  the  British  government. 
The  American  government  had  been  urged  to  make  every  endeavour  to 
induce  President  Rhee  to  abide  loyally  by  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  both  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  and  at 
the  political  conference  itself.  Should  he  nevertheless  break  the  armistice 
the  British  government  was  in  no  way  committed  beforehand  to  take  any 
action.  It  was  completely  free  to  adopt  any  course  it  thought  right  in  the 
circumstances  which  might  prevail  at  the  time  such  a  step  was  taken. 
Mr.  Butler  added  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  first  step  would  be  consultation 
between  the  British  government  and  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea;  moreover  he  thought  it  inconceivable  that  in  such  a 
case  the  United  Nations  themselves  would  not  meet.  If,  alternatively,  there 
was  any  renewal  of  aggression  by  the  communists,  the  British  government 
considered  ‘that  it  must  be  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
that  renewed  aggression  should  be  resisted’.  Mr.  Butler  revealed  that  he 
had  received  a  communication  from  the  Department  of  State  which  said 
that,  after  the  expiry  of  ninety  days  at  the  political  conference,  the  question 
of  what,  if  anything,  the  American  government  would  do,  would  then  be  a 
matter  for  discussion  and  agreement  at  that  time.  This,  said  Mr.  Butler, 
the  British  government  took  to  mean  discussion  and  agreement  with  the 
U.S.A.’s  partners  and  allies,  and  it  would  expect  to  be  consulted  before 
any  ‘walk-out’  took  place. 

Mr.  Dulles  duly  arrived  in  Seoul  on  4  August  and  four  days  later  he 

1  Ibid.  10  August  1953,  pp.  176-7.  2  Scotsman,  29  July  1953. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  518,  coll.  1549-51.  4  Ibid.  coll.  1551-61. 
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and  President  Rhee  initialed  the  mutual  defence  treaty.1  Under  this  both 
Powers  agreed  to  settle  international  disputes  peacefully  and  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  or  with  their  obligations  as  member  states.  They 
undertook  to  consult  each  other  in  the  event  of  an  armed  threat  to  the 
political  independence  of  either  of  them,  to  take  appropriate  means,  both 
separately  and  jointly,  to  deter  any  such  threat,  and  to  do  all  they  could, 
in  agreement  with  each  other,  to  implement  the  treaty.  Each  power 
recognized  that  an  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area  on  either  one  of  them 
in  territories  under  their  control  or  such  as  should  be  hereafter  recognized 
by  one-  of  them  as  lawfully  brought  under  the  control  of  the  other,  would 
be  a  danger  to  its  own  peace  and  safety.  In  that  event  it  undertook  to  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes. 
The  Republic  of  South  Korea  granted  to  the  U.S.A.  the  right  to  station 
American  air,  land  and  sea  forces  in  and  about  South  Korean  territory, 
the  precise  localities  to  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement.  The  treaty 
required  ratification  by  both  parties  and  could  be  terminated  after  a  year’s 
notice  by  either  of  them. 

In  a  joint  statement  the  two  signatories,  Mr.  Dulles  and  President  Rhee, 
said  that,  as  the  treaty  could  not  come  into  force  until  it  was  ratified  by  the 
American  Senate,  which  was  in  recess  until  January  1954,  their  forces  in 
Korea  would  in  the  interval  remain  under  the  United  Nations  Command 
which  would  deal  with  any  unprovoked  attack  by  the  communists  in 
violation  of  the  armistice.2  They  had  agreed  that  they  would  endeavour, 
at  the  expected  political  conference,  to  ensure  the  peaceful  unification  of 
Korea  as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  But  if,  after  the  conference  had 
been  ninety  days  in  session,  it  became  clear  that  their  efforts  were  fruitless, 
they  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  concurrent  withdrawal  from  the  con¬ 
ference.  They  would  then  hold  further  consultations  about  the  attainment 
of  Korean  unification.  The  Republic  of  Korea  had  agreed  that  it  would 
take  no  unilateral  action  to  unite  Korea  by  military  means  for  the  agreed 
duration  of  the  political  conference.  On  14  August,  in  a  statement  appar¬ 
ently  meant  for  home  consumption,  President  Rhee  said  that  he  had 
decided  to  postpone  for  a  time  plans  to  unify  Korea  by  force  of  arms.  He 
was  ready  to  try  the  United  Nations  method  of  settlement  by  conference. 
But  he  added  that  it  was  South  Korea’s  wish  and  determination  to  march 
north  at  the  earliest  possible  time.3 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Dulles  had  not  definitely  pledged  his 
country  to  withdraw  from  the  conference  if  no  progress  had  been  made 
after  ninety  days,  nor  had  he  committed  it  to  renew  the  fighting,  even  if 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  August  1953,  p.  205;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  418. 
The  treaty  was  formally  signed  by  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Pyun  on  1  October  in  Washington. 

Ibid,  pp,  203-4  and  p.  416.  3  The  Times,  17  August  1953. 
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it  did  walk  out.  Thus  his  agreement  with  President  Rhee  was  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  promise  to  consult  the  other  United  Nations  states  con¬ 
cerned  to  which  Mr.  Butler  had  referred  in  his  statement  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  30  July.  It  could  be  foreseen  that  Mr.  Dulles  was  storing  up 
plenty  of  trouble  for  himself  should  the  situation  envisaged  ever  actually 
arise.  But  in  the  meantime  he  had  secured  his  objective:  to  persuade 
President  Rhee  to  swallow  his  wrath  and  accept  the  armistice. 

Meanwhile,  on  7  August  General  Mark  Clark,  in  a  report  to  the  Security 
Council,  had  revealed  that  the  sixteen  United  Nations  states  with  forces 
in  Korea  had  on  27  July  signed  a  declaration  in  Washington.1  This 
declaration  had  originally  been  asked  for  in  1951  by  the  United  Nations 
Command  at  a  time  when  it  was  becoming  clear  that  all  the  safeguards 
against  a  breach  of  the  armistice  which  that  Command  desired  would  not 
be  accepted  by  the  communist  Command.  This  had  especial  reference  to 
the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  military  airfields  in  North  Korea 
which  the  communist  Command  insisted  on  being  free  to  do  during  the 
period  of  an  armistice.  In  January  1952  the  sixteen  nations  agreed  that 
they  would  sign  the  declaration,  once  the  armistice  was  arranged,  and  then 
the  United  Nations  Command  in  April  1952  dropped  its  demand  for  a 
ban  on  repair  and  construction  of  military  airfields.2 

The  declaration,  as  finally  signed  on  27  July  1953,  was  as  follows: 

We  the  United  Nations  Members  whose  military  forces  are  participating  in 
the  Korean  action  support  the  decision  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  conclude  an  armistice  agreement.  We  hereby 
affirm  our  determination  fully  and  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  that 
armistice.  We  expect  that  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement  will  likewise 
scrupulously  observe  its  terms.  The  task  ahead  is  not  an  easy  one.  We  will 
support  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  an  equitable  settlement 
in  Korea  based  on  the  principles  which  have  long  been  established  by  the 
United  Nations  and  which  will  call  for  a  united,  independent  and  democratic 
Korea.  We  will  support  the  United  Nations  in  its  efforts  to  assist  the  people  of 
Korea  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  war.  We  declare  again  our  faith  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  our  consciousness  of  our  continuing 
responsibilities  in  Korea,  and  our  determination  in  good  faith  to  seek  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Korean  problem.  We  affirm,  in  the  interests  of  world  peace,  that 
if  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  armed  attack,  challenging  again  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  should  again  be  united  and  prompt  to  resist.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  a  breach  of  the  armistice  would  be  so  grave  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  confine  hostilities  within  the  frontiers  of 
Korea.  Finally,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  armistice  must  not  result  in 
jeopardizing  the  restoration  or  the  safeguarding  of  peace  in  any  other  part  of 
Asia. 

1  S/3079,  7  August  1953,  pp-  4-5;  U.S.A. :  Treaties  and  other  International  Acts  Series,  2781; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  4°7- 

2  Cmd.  8938,  p.  4.  See  also  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  3i3-!5- 
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The  appearance  of  this  statement  caused  some  perturbation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  thought  that  the  communists  might  take  umbrage  at  any 
suggestion  of  bad  faith  on  their  part  and  who  also  disliked  any  reference 
to  extending  the  war.  In  Great  Britain  the  Labour  Party  issued  a  statement 
dissociating  itself  from  any  commitment  to  do  this.1  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  reply  recalled  the  history  of  the  declaration  and  emphasized  that 
it  applied  only  to  a  breach  of  the  armistice  by  the  communists.  In  the 
event  of  a  breach  by  the  United  Nations  side  (i.e.  by  South  Korea)  the 
British  government  had  reserved  full  freedom  of  action.2 

However,  the  communists  showed  no  signs  of  desiring  to  renew  the 
combat.  By  30  July  both  sides  had  completed  the  initial  task  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  their  respective  forces  two  kilometres  north  and  south  of  the  military 
demarcation  line.3  On  5  August  the  exchange  of  prisoners  willing  to  be 
repatriated  began  at  Panmunjom.  On  8  August  Mr.  Malenkov,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  declared  that  the 
armistice  in  Korea  constituted  a  victory  for  the  communist  forces.  He  also 
revealed  that  the  Russian  government  had  allocated  1,000  million  roubles 
for  rehabilitation  in  North  Korea.4 

However,  the  North  Koreans  seemed  to  be  celebrating  their  ‘victory’  in 
a  curious  fashion.  On  7  August  a  broadcast  from  Pyongyang  announced 
that  twelve  senior  officials  of  the  North  Korean  government  including 
Mr.  Pak  Hen-yen,  who  had  only  a  few  days  before  been  replaced  as 
Foreign  Minister  by  General  Nam  II,  had  been  arrested  for  betraying 
national  secrets  to  the  Americans  and  the  South  Koreans  and  for  planning 
to  overthrow  the  communist  regime.5  On  1 1  August  Mr.  Ho  Kai,  a 
vice-premier  in  the  North  Korean  government,  was  reported  to  have 
committed  suicide,  and  two  days  later  a  report  from  Peking  said  that  seven 
members  of  the  North  Korean  Communist  Party’s  central  executive  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  expelled  and  five  others  suspended.  One  of  those  purged 
was  the  North  Korean  Ambassador  to  China.6  Why  these  unfortunates 
had  been  punished  could  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  speculation; 
they  may  possibly  have  represented  the  counterparts  of  President  Rhee 
and  his  associates  in  South  Korea  in  opposing  an  armistice.  At  all  events 
this  internal  upset  in  Pyongyang  made  it  appear  that,  for  a  while  at  least, 
no  breach  of  the  armistice  was  likely  on  the  North  Korean  side. 

Interest  now  shifted  to  the  United  Nations,  which  reconvened  for  the 
third  period  of  its  seventh  session  on  1 7  August.  At  the  beginning  high 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  15  August  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  408. 

2  The  Times,  15  August  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  408. 

3  The  line  had  been  redrawn  just  before  the  armistice  to  take  into  account  communist  gains 
in  their  last  offensive:  Cmd.  8938,  p.  8. 

4  See  also  above,  p.  29,  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  24. 

5  New  China  News  Agency,  10  August  1953. 

6  The  Times,  13  August  1953. 
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hopes  were  entertained  that  arrangements  for  a  political  conference  on 
Korea  might  soon  be  set  in  train,  but  these  were  quickly  blasted.  Indeed, 
not  only  was  there  the  customary  divergence  of  view  between  the  free 
nations  and  the  communist  block,  but  an  open  rift  appeared  between  the 
U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  over  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  proposed 
conference,  and  this  the  Russian  delegate  was  quick  to  exploit. 

The  questions  at  issue  were  these:  was  the  conference  to  be  held  between 
the  two  groups  of  belligerents,  and  thus  to  resemble  a  normal  peace 
conference  after  a  war  in  which  neither  side  has  won  a  complete  victory 
and  a  negotiated  peace  has  to  be  made,  or  was  it  to  be  a  ‘round  table’ 
gathering,  with  no  question  of  sides,  and  one  in  which  neutrals  as  well  as 
belligerents  could  participate?  In  the  second  place,  was  the  conference  to 
concern  itself  with  purely  Korean  issues  or  should  it  also  discuss  other 
questions  affecting  South-East  Asia? 

The  division  of  opinion  on  these  points  was  manifest  as  soon  as  the 
Political  Committee  began  its  task  of  framing  proposals  for  the  conference. 
On  1 7  August  fifteen  of  the  sixteen  nations  which  had  contributed  forces 
to  the  United  Nations  cause  put  forward  a  draft  resolution  which  proposed 
that  all  of  them,  and  also  South  Korea,  should  be  represented  at  the 
conference.1  The  American  government  was  to  secure  agreement  with  the 
communist  side  on  the  date  and  place  of  the  conference,  which  was  to  meet 
not  later  than  28  October.  But  at  the  same  time  two  other  resolutions 
were  put  forward.  One,  which  was  sponsored  by  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  supported  by  Great  Britain,  proposed  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
should  be  invited  to  attend  the  conference  if  the  two  communist  belligerents 
desired  its  presence  there.2  The  other,  sponsored  by  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  proposed  that  India  should  be 
invited  to  attend.3 

On  18  August  the  American  delegate,  Mr.  Lodge,  made  the  position  of 
his  government  clear.4  He  said  that  his  government  stood  by  paragraph 
60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  which  contained  the  idea  of  negotiations 
between  two  sides.  The  U.S.S.R.,  he  said,  might  attend  the  conference  if 
the  other  side  desired  this,  but  as  a  belligerent,  not  as  a  neutral.  He  also 
considered  that  the  conference  should  deal  only  with  Korean  matters;  if 
it  proved  successful  another  conference  could  be  called  to  discuss  other 
Far  Eastern  questions. 

1  A/L.  151/Rev.  1 :  General  Assembly ,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16  ( continued ),  pp.  3-4. 
South  Africa,  which  signed  the  joint  declaration  of  27  July,  did  not,  however,  join  with  the  rest 
of  the  sixteen  in  sponsoring  this  resolution,  preferring  to  limit  its  commitments.  See  a  speech  by 
Dr.  Malan  on  9  August:  Johannesburg  Star,  10  and  20  August  1953. 

2  A/L.  152:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16  ( continued ),  p.  4. 

3  A/L.  153:  ibid.  p.  4. 

4  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  613th  Meeting,  p.  701.  Para.  60  recom¬ 
mended  ‘to  the  Governments  of  the  countries  concerned  on  both  sides  that  ...  a  political  con¬ 
ference  of  a  higher  level  of  both  sides  be  held.  .  .’ :  Cmd.  8938,  p.  28. 
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Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  the  British  delegate,  said  that  his  government  did  not 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  concept  of  two  sides  but  desired  a  true  conference 
and  not  a  negotiation  between  two  opposing  groups.  He  urged  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  India,  which,  he  considered,  as  a  major  Asian  Power  could 
make  an  important  contribution.1  But  on  25  August  Mr.  Lodge  declared 
that  the  U.S.A.  would  vote  against  the  participation  of  India  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  reason  he  gave  being  that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  one 
non-belligerent  over  any  others.2 

Behind  this  technical  reason  lay  the  resentment  of  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  consistent  refusal  of  India  to  contribute  any  troops  to  the 
Korean  conflict  and,  indeed,  at  its  whole  attitude  to  American  policy  in 
Asia.  In  addition  to  that  the  U.S.A.  could  not  afford  to  ignore  the  fierce 
hostility  of  President  Rhee  to  any  Indian  representation  at  the  conference, 
lest  he  kick  over  the  traces  again.  His  representative  at  the  United  Nations, 
Mr.  Pyun,  on  24  August  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  India.  He  said  that 
India’s  part  in  the  Korean  conflict  had  been  mainly  appeasement  of  the 
communist  aggressors,  that  it  had  done  nothing  but  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  was  trafficking  and  intriguing  with  the  communists  to  make 
the  free  world  look  contemptible.  If  India  took  part  in  the  political  con¬ 
ference  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  South  Korea  to  do  so.3 

All  this  dissension  in  the  free  world  was  very  welcome  to  Mr.  Vyshinsky. 
He  promptly  came  out  in  favour  of  the  ‘round  table’  as  opposed  to  the 
‘two  sides’  concept,  despite  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Lodge  pointed  out,  the 
wording  of  paragraph  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  had  been  adopted 
upon  the  insistence  of  the  North  Korean  representative,  General  Nam  II.4 
But  Mr.  Vyshinsky  overplayed  his  hand.  He  proposed,  on  18  August,  that 
eleven  countries  should  take  part  in  the  conference :  these  were  to  be  the 
U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  China,  France,  India,  Burma, 
Poland,  Sweden,  North  Korea  and  South  Korea.5  On  25  August  he  added 
four  more — Egypt,  Indonesia,  Syria  and  Mexico.6  That  was  obviously  a 
bid  for  Asian  support;  it  would  have  ruled  out  a  number  of  the  belligerents 
on  the  United  Nations  side  and  would  have  included  several  states  upon 
which  the  communists  might  count  for  a  measure  of  support.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  stipulated  that  the  decisions  of  the  conference  must  have 
the  consent  of  the  parties  which  had  signed  the  armistice — which  would 
have  armed  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  with  a  veto  power.  These 
proposals  were  unacceptable  to  both  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.;  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  declared  that  the  communist  Powers  would 
not  accept  the  fifteen-nation  resolution.  In  this  he  was  borne  out  by  the 

1  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  First  Committee,  613th  Meeting,  pp.  702-4. 

2  Ibid.  623rd  Meeting,  p.  755.  3  Ibid.  621st  Meeting,  pp.  737-8. 

4  Ibid.  615th  Meeting. 

5  A/C.  i/L.  48:  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  16  ( continued ),  p.  2. 

6  A/C.  i/L.  48/Rev.  1:  ibid.  p.  3. 
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Chinese  Prime  Minister,  General  Chou  En-lai,  who  in  a  broadcast  state¬ 
ment  of  24  August  expressed  full  support  for  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  proposals 
and  said  that  any  decisions  taken  at  the  conference  would  require  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  armistice.  He  further  declared 
that  the  business  of  the  conference  should  be  initially  to  negotiate  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  next  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Korean  question  and,  after  that,  to  discuss  other  matters — in  line  with 
the  wording  of  paragraph  60  of  the  Armistice  Agreement.1 

On  27  August,  when  the  draft  resolutions  were  voted  upon  in  the  Political 
Committee,  the  fifteen-nation  draft  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s 
draft  resolution  was  rejected.  The  draft  resolution  in  favour  of  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  also  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  That  in 
favour  of  Indian  participation  was  carried  by  27  votes  to  21,  Pakistan 
incidentally  being  among  those  who  supported  the  U.S.A.  in  opposition. 
Since  this  close  vote — and  the  numerous  abstentions  from  voting — 
indicated  that  India  would  not  secure  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  full  Assembly,  its  delegate,  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  announced  that 
he  would  not  press  for  a  vote  on  the  motion  inviting  India  to  attend.  On 
28  August  the  full  Assembly  adopted  the  fifteen-Power  resolution,  whereby 
all  the  states,  including  South  Korea,  which  had  fought  on  the  United 
Nations  side,  should  be  represented  at  the  conference  and  all  should  retain 
full  freedom  of  action  in  regard  to  any  decisions  which  the  conference 
might  take.2  The  Russian  proposals  were  again  defeated  and  an  Indian 
proposal  that  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  should  be  communicated  to  the 
communist  side  by  the  Secretary-General  was  adopted.3 

This  was  done  on  30  August,  but  on  13  September  the  Chinese  Prime 
Minister  replied  with  a  rejection  of  the  Assembly’s  resolution.  He  suggested 
at  the  same  time  that  further  discussions  should  be  held,  in  which  com¬ 
munist  China  and  North  Korea  should  be  represented,  to  decide  upon  the 
composition  of  the  political  conference.  He  remarked  that  it  was  desirable 
that  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Indonesia  should  take  part  and  he  again 
stipulated  that  the  decision  of  the  conference  must  be  approved  by  the 
belligerents.4  A  similar  reply  came  in  from  the  North  Korean  government.5 

Thus  another  deadlock,  of  the  type  with  which  the  United  Nations  had 
become  all  too  unhappily  familiar,  appeared  to  have  been  reached.  When 
the  eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  opened  in  New  York  on  15 
September,  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  was  that  no  useful 
purpose  could  be  served  by  any  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  a 
political  conference  on  Korea.  The  Russian  delegate,  as  might  be  expected, 


1  A/2446:  ibid.  p.  2. 

2  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  20B,  Resolutions ,  71 1 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  425. 

2  Ibid. 

4  A/2469;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  I953>  P-  427- 
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expressed  dissent  from  this  view  and  declared  that,  unless  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  counter-proposals  were  discussed  in  the  Assembly,  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  that  the  conference  would  meet  within  the  time  limit 
laid  down  in  the  fifteen-Power  resolution.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  the 
other  communist  delegates  and  also  by  those  of  India.  But  the  Political 
Committee  on  30  September  accepted  a  Colombian  resolution  to  place 
Korean  matters  last  on  its  agenda,  on  the  understanding  that  they  could 
be  taken  up  at  any  time  should  a  majority  of  the  Committee  decide  to  do  so.1 

On  3  September  the  American  government,  as  it  had  been  authorized 
by  the  United  Nations  to  do,  had  appealed  to  the  governments  of  China 
and  of  North  Korea,  through  the  agency  of  Sweden,  to  agree  on  a  time 
and  place  for  the  political  conference.  The  American  government  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  might  meet  on  1 5  October,  either  at  San  Francisco,  Hono¬ 
lulu  or  Geneva.  A  further  appeal  was  dispatched  to  the  two  communist 
Powers  on  18  September.2 

Meantime  a  North  Korean  delegation,  headed  by  Marshal  Kim 
II  Sung,  had  gone  to  Moscow,  arriving  there  on  10  September.  On  19 
September,  in  the  course  of  a  dinner  to  the  delegation,  Mr.  Malenkov 
attacked  the  American  proceedings  at  the  August  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  and  declared  that  the  American  Security  Treaty  with  South 
Korea  was  intended  to  use  that  country  as  a  springboard  for  an  attack. 
He  declared  that  the  glorious  (North)  Korean  people  had  written  ‘a  new 
and  wonderful  page  in  the  history  of  the  liberation  struggle’.3  The  next 
day  Moscow  radio  announced  that,  after  nine  days  of  negotiation,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  promised  Russian  grant  of  1,000  million  roubles 
would  be  devoted  to  industrial  reconstruction,  for  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  provide  equipment  and  technical  aid.  At  the  same  time  the  terms 
for  repayment  of  credits  previously  advanced  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  North 
Korea  were  declared  to  have  been  substantially  eased.4 

This  evidence  of  increased  Russian  support  for  North  Korea  did  not 
augur  well  for  an  early  political  conference  or  for  its  success  if  and  when  it 
did  meet,  even  though  the  announcement  by  Moscow  radio  said  that  the 
Korean  armistice  had  rendered  easier  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question  on  the  basis  of  the  natural  unification  of  Korea.  It  appeared  that, 
despite  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin,  his  successor  intended  to  uphold  the 
claims  of  Pyongyang  to  be  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  whole  country.  Another 
American  appeal  was  made  on  23  September  to  the  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans  to  send  emissaries  to  discuss  arrangements  for  convening  the 

1  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  First  Committee,  628th  Meeting. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  September  1953,  p.  422;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  iqw 
p.  429. 

Humanile,  21  September  1953;  Soviet  News,  24  September  1953;  Documents  (R  I  I  A  )  for 
i953>  P-419-  ' 

4  Soviet  News,  24  September  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  424. 
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conference.  In  this  communication  the  American  government  suggested 
that  the  conference  might  itself  consider  the  inclusion  of  neutral  members 
as  an  essential  matter  for  agreement  by  both  sides' — the  first  hint  of  a 
concession  in  this  matter  by  Washington.1 

On  8  October  the  U.S.A.  made  yet  a  further  appeal  to  communist 
China.  In  this  the  offer  to  meet  communist  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
emissaries  at  either  Honolulu,  San  Francisco  or  Geneva  to  discuss  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  conference  was  reiterated  and  an  early  reply  urged  so  that  the 
conference  itself  might  convene  on  the  suggested  date  of  15  October.2 
This  time  the  Chinese  People’s  government  did  reply  promptly.  It  sent 
a  reply  on  10  October  through  the  Swedish  Ambassador  in  Peking.  This 
agreed  to  a  preliminary  meeting  between  American,  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  representatives  to  discuss  arrangements  for  the  conference,  but 
proposed  that  it  should  be  held  at  Panmunjom  and  that  the  agenda  should 
include  the  composition  of  the  conference.  The  government  also  repeated 
its  view  that  India  and  other  Asian  countries  should  be  represented 
therein.3 

The  American  government  on  12  October  sent  an  answering  note  in 
which  it  agreed  to  meet  the  communist  representatives  at  Panmunjom  on 
26  October,  but  declared  that  this  acceptance  did  not  mean  that  the  U.S.A. 
considered  that  Panmunjom  would  be  suitable  for  the  conference  itself. 
The  American  representatives  would  be  authorized  to  discuss  the  time  and 
place  of  the  conference  and  related  matters  of  procedure.  But  with  regard 
to  its  composition,  the  American  government  pointed  out  that  the  com¬ 
munist  belligerents  had  originally  insisted  that  the  political  conference 
should  be  limited  to  the  governments  concerned  on  both  sides;  moreover 
the  general  composition  of  the  conference  had  been  regulated  by  the 
United  Nations  resolution  of  28  August.  The  inclusion  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
should  this  be  desired  by  the  communist  side,  had  also  been  recommended.4 
To  the  extent  consistent  with  this  basis  the  American  representative  would 
come  prepared  to  discuss  the  composition  of  the  conference.  On  19 
October  General  Chou  replied  agreeing  to  send  a  representative  to  Pan¬ 
munjom  on  26  October.  But  he  asserted  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Armistice  Agreement,  either  in  wording  or  in  intent,  which  excluded  the 
participation  of  neutral  nations  at  the  conference.  He  accordingly  reserved 
the  right  to  raise  this  matter  at  Panmunjom.5  The  North  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  replied  in  similar  terms.6 

So  it  was  a  case  of ‘back  to  Panmunjom’,  a  prospect  which  was  viewed 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  October  1953,  p.  486;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  430. 

2  A/2498;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  19  October  1953,  pp.  526-7. 

s  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  October  1953,  p.  551 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  431. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  550-1  and  p.  432. 

5  A/2515:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  November  1953,  pp.  590—1 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 

for  1953,  p.  433-  6  A/25i8>  20  October  1953. 
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glumly  by  all  who  had  hoped  that  a  Korean  settlement  might  fairly 
quickly  follow  the  armistice.  The  memory  of  the  years  of  protracted 
discussions,  quarrels  and  intervals  in  which  the  armistice  negotiations  had 
stood  recessed  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  recrimination  made  Panmun- 
jom  a  name  of  ill-omen.  Nor  was  the  sequel  to  prove  this  pessimism  to  be 
unjustified. 

The  talks  duly  opened  at  Panmunjom  on  26  October,  the  American 
delegate  being  Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  the  North  Korean  delegate  Mr.  Ki 
Sok-bok  and  the  Chinese  delegate  Mr.  Huang  Hua.  At  once  a  dispute 
arose  over  the  agenda  of  the  talks.  The  communist  delegates  demanded 
that  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  conference  be  taken  first,  in 
particular  the  inclusion  of  neutral  states,  among  whom  they  insisted  on 
counting  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Dean  initially  refused  to  accept  these  proposals 
and  in  his  turn  wanted  the  time  and  place  of  the  conference  settled  to  begin 
with.  This  the  communists  rejected.  So  the  usual  deadlock  was  reached.1 

As  a  way  out  Mr.  Dean,  on  4  November,  proposed  that  the  chief  dele¬ 
gates  should  suspend  their  conversations  and  appoint  a  sub-committee  of 
their  subordinate  officers  to  try  to  agree  upon  an  agenda.  The  meetings 
of  this  sub-committee  were  to  be  held  in  secret.2  The  next  day  the  com¬ 
munist  delegates  agreed  to  this  proposal,  although  the  South  Korean 
government  voiced  its  disapproval  that  the  meetings  were  to  be  secret. 
To  placate  it  a  South  Korean  observer  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  sub-committee.  These  went  on  until  1 7  November  when  it 
was  announced  that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  procedure  and  the 
chief  delegates  again  met.3 

The  ensuing  discussions  turned  upon  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
neutral  nations  to  the  political  conference,  and,  for  a  while,  the  differences 
between  the  two  sides  on  this  point  appeared  to  be  narrowing.  By  27 
November  both  appeared  to  have  accepted  the  idea  that  neutral  nations 
should  attend  the  conference,  but  should  not  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
proposals  made  in  it.  But  they  remained  in  dispute  on  the  status  of  the 
U.S.S.R. — belligerent  or  neutral — and  on  what  neutral  states  should  be 
invited  to  participate.4  On  30  November  the  communist  delegates  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  conference  should  meet  in  Delhi  on  28  December  and 
should  include  representatives  of  five  neutrals — the  U.S.S.R.,  India, 
Pakistan,  Burma  and  Indonesia.  These  should  have  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  discussions,  but  once  more  the  communists  insisted  that  all  decisions 
must  be  by  unanimous  agreement  among  the  nations  which  had  signed 
the  armistice.5 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  November  1953,  pp.  667-70. 

2  The  Times,  5  November  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  17  November  1953. 

4  Ibid.  27  November  1953. 

5  New  China  News  Agency,  2  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  435. 
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On  8  December  Mr.  Dean,  who  had  meanwhile  been  engaged  in  dis¬ 
cussions  with  President  Rhee,  produced  what  he  termed  a  final  plan. 
This  proposed  that  the  political  conference  should  meet  at  Geneva,  or 
some  other  suitable  place,  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  Pan- 
munjom  talks.  The  two  belligerent  sides  should  have  plenary  authority 
over  its  proceedings;  the  right  to  vote  should  be  confined  to  them,  except 
for  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  along  with  communist  China  and  North  Korea 
would  exercise  it.  All  decisions  taken  were  to  be  binding  on  the  govern¬ 
ments  which  signed  them.  In  addition,  some  or  all  of  the  countries  with 
‘current  experience’  in  Korea  (e.g.  the  members  of  the  Neutral  Nations 
Repatriation  Commission)  should  be  asked  to  attend.  These  could  speak 
on  items  of  the  agenda,  but  could  not  vote  on  them  or  propose  items  of 
their  own.1 

But  these  proposals  came  under  a  cross-fire  of  opposition.  The  com¬ 
munist  delegates  rejected  them  as  not  recognising  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a 
neutral  and  as  imposing  what  it  termed  unreasonable  restrictions  on 
neutrals.  At  the  same  time  the  South  Korean  government  objected  to  the 
‘countries  with  current  experience  of  Korea’  being  included.2  Behind  this 
lay  the  storm  that  had  arisen  over  the  examination  of  non-repatriate 
prisoners.3 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Dean  had  made  considerable  concessions 
in  the  course  of  the  talks.  On  io  December  he  announced  that  fresh 
instructions  had  come  from  Mr.  Dulles  urging  him  to  do  all  he  could  to 
secure  agreement  on  a  political  conference  on  the  basis  of  the  United 
Nations  proposals.4  That  presumably  would  have  left  him  scope  for  further 
concessions,  but  on  12  December,  when  the  two  sides  again  met,  the 
Chinese  delegate  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  prisoners  released  by 
President  Rhee  in  June,  and  accused  the  U.S.A.  of  perfidiously  conspiring 
with  the  South  Korean  government  in  that  affair.  Mr.  Dean  responded 
by  breaking  off  the  conversations  and  announcing  that  they  would  not  be 
resumed  until  this  charge  had  been  retracted.5  On  15  December  he 
returned  to  Washington.  He  left  a  deputy  with  authority  to  resume  the 
conversations  should  the  communists  within  a  week  withdraw  their  charges 
or  make  some  positive  contribution.6  But  the  year  ended  with  no  further 
move  on  their  part. 

In  the  face  of  what  was  obviously  a  calculated  insult,  Mr.  Dean  could 
not  have  done  other  than  he  did.  The  conduct  of  the  communists  may 
have  been  due  to  their  anger  at  being  unable  to  force  the  non-repatriate 
Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  of  war  to  change  their  minds.  In  this  respect 


1  A/2628,  n  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  437- 

2  The  Times,  9  December  1953.  3  See  pp.  224-30,  below. 

4  New  York  Times,  io  December  1953.  5  Sunday  Times,  13  December  1953. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  15  December  1953. 
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it  is  significant  that  on  7  December  General  Chou  had  sent  a  message  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  which  he  declared  that  the  armistice  terms 
respecting  prisoners  of  war  had  been  violated  and  also  asserted  that  the 
convening  of  a  political  conference  had  been  delayed  ‘by  treacherous 
designs’.1  This  last  remark  may  have  referred  to  the  Bermuda  Conference, 
for  which  the  communist  Powers  had  made  no  secret  of  their  distaste. 

This  dismal  end  to  the  bright  prospects  raised  by  the  armistice  naturally 
aroused  bitter  disappointment  on  the  United  Nations  side,  not  least  in 
Great  Britain.  But  there  was  little  disposition  to  blame  Mr.  Dean. 
Mr.  Eden,  speaking  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  17  December,  praised 
Mr.  Dean  for  his  outstanding  patience  and  declared  that  he  had  made  a 
number  of  concessions,  whereas  the  communists  had  made  none.2  Mr. 
Attlee  said  that  he  thought  that  this  time  the  trouble  came  from  the  com¬ 
munist  side  and  that  Mr.  Dean  was  fully  justified  in  the  stand  that  he  took.3 

Meanwhile,  the  General  Assembly  had  on  8  December  approved  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Political  Committee  two  days  earlier.  By  the 
terms  of  this  the  Assembly  was  to  stand  recessed.  The  President,  Mrs. 
Pandit,  was  empowered  to  reconvene  it,  provided  a  majority  of  member 
states  concurred,  if  in  her  own  opinion  developments  in  the  Korean 
question  warranted  this  or  if,  for  the  same  reason,  one  or  more  member 
states  should  request  that  the  Assembly  reconvene.4 

The  Assembly,  however,  had  witnessed  some  acrimonious  exchanges 
over  two  matters  related  to  Korea.  One  was  another  bout  over  germ 
warfare.  The  President  of  the  Assembly  reported  that  the  U.S.A.,  South 
Korea  and  Japan  had  all  agreed  to  a  United  Nations  Commission  to  carry 
out  an  investigation  of  such  charges,  but  that  no  reply  had  been  received 
from  the  Chinese  People’s  government  or  from  that  of  North  Korea.5  The 
American  delegate  on  26  October  circulated  in  the  Political  Committee 
texts  of  sworn  statements  by  former  American  prisoners  of  war  in  which 
they  had  repudiated  the  ‘confessions’  about  bacteriological  warfare  which 
they  had  formerly  made  under  duress  while  prisoners.6  Mr.  Malik  said 
that  as  Chinese  and  North  Korean  representatives  had  not  been  allowed 
to  come  to  the  Assembly,  it  was  natural  that  China  and  North  Korea 
should  not  agree  to  have  what  he  called  teams  of  ‘hand-picked  American 
investigators’  entering  their  territories.7  He  then  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  calling  upon  all  states  which  had  not  accepted  the  Geneva 


1  A/2616,  7  December  1953. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  522,  coll.  694-5. 

3  Ibid.  col.  591. 

4  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  Supplement  No.  1 7,  Resolutions,  804  (VIII),  p.  54. 

5  A/2426. 

6  A/G.  i/L.  66.  See  also  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  First  Committee,  64.8th  Meeting, 
pp.  113-16;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  November  1953,  pp.  641-7. 

7  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  First  Committee,  648th  Meeting,  pp.  1 16-18. 
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Protocol  of  1925  for  the  prohibition  of  bacteriological  weapons  to  do  so.1 
Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  on  28  October,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  germ  war¬ 
fare  propaganda,  and  said  that,  since  the  complete  falsity  of  such  allega¬ 
tions  had  now  been  proved,  they  might  be  consigned  to  the  oblivion  they 
deserved.2  On  3  November  the  General  Assembly  voted  to  refer  the 
Russian  draft  resolution  to  the  Disarmament  Commission.3 

On  28  October  the  War  Grimes  Division  of  the  American  army  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  on  communist  atrocities  in  Korea.  According  to  this  the 
communists  had  been  guilty  of  massacring  or  torturing  some  12,000 
United  Nations  and  South  Korean  soldiers  and  about  17,000  Korean 
civilians.4  On  30  November  the  matter  came  before  the  General  Assembly, 
when  a  resolution  was  tabled  by  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Australia  and  Turkey,  referring  to  the  reports  of  inhumanity  to  prisoners  of 
war  and  civilians  on  the  part  of  North  Korean  and  Chinese  troops  and 
condemning  such  practices  by  whomsoever  carried  on.5  Mr.  Lodge,  in 
speaking  to  the  resolution,  declared  that  11,600  United  Nations  soldiers 
had  been  killed  at  or  near  the  scene  where  they  were  captured,  that  17,000 
Korean  civilians  had  been  killed  for  political  reasons,  that  1,940  prisoners 
of  war  had  died  from  harsh  treatment  on  enforced  marches  and  the  like 
and  that  7,300  more  had  died  in  prison  camps  from  cruelty,  neglect  or 
malnutrition.6  He  declared  moreover  that  the  military  and  civil  leaders  of 
North  Korea  were  for  the  most  part  Russian  citizens  and  that  Russian 
officers  were  in  supreme  command  of  prison  camps  in  North  Korea.  The 
British  delegate,  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  said  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
did  not  ask  the  Assembly  to  commit  itself  to  the  view  that  the  charges 
were  proven,  although  according  to  British  information  there  appeared 
to  be  no  doubt  that  atrocities  on  a  large  scale  had  been  committed.7 
On  1  December  Mr.  Vyshinsky  declared  that  the  charges  were  a  mass  of 
lies,  forgeries,  slanders  and  provocations,  fabricated  by  the  U.S.A.  in  order 
to  whitewash  their  own  atrocities,  which,  declared  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  were 
comparable  to  those  of  Hitler.8  Mr.  Lodge  then  offered  to  amend  the 
resolution  to  include  provision  for  an  impartial  commission  of  inquiry, 
provided  Mr.  Vyshinsky  would  agree  that  this  should  be  free  to  go  where  it 
pleased  in  North  Korea  and  China  to  search  out  the  facts.9  This  proposal 
was  supported  by  the  British  delegate.10  But  Mr.  Vyshinsky  poured  scorn 

1  A/C.  i/L.  67. 

2  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  First  Committee,  64gth  Meeting,  pp.  1 19-20. 

3  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  Supplement  No.  17,  Resolutions,  714  (VIII),  p.  3. 

4  U.S.  Army:  Korean  Communications  Zone:  Extract  of  Interim  historical  report,  Korea  War 
Crimes  division,  cumulative  to  30  June  1353  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1953). 

s  A/L.  169. 

6  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  462nd  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  345-5 1 . 

7  Ibid.  pp.  351-2.  8  Ibid.  463rd  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  361-73. 

9  Ibid.  466th  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  407-9. 

10  Ibid.  463th  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  392-4. 
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on  the  idea.1  Accordingly,  the  Assembly  on  3  December  adopted  by  42 
votes  to  5,  with  10  abstentions,  the  resolution  of  30  November.2  That  did 
not  mean  much,  since  there  was  no  means  of  bringing  to  future  justice  the 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes. 

It  remains  to  chronicle  the  dismal  story  of  the  events  in  Korea  concern¬ 
ing  non-repatriate  prisoners  of  war  which  followed  the  armistice.  The 
exchange  of  prisoners  who  were  willing  to  be  repatriated  was  completed, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  comparative  harmony,  on  6  September.  The  United 
Nations  Command  returned  a  total  of  75,799  prisoners,  of  whom  70,159 
were  North  Koreans  and  5,640  were  Chinese,  to  the  communists.  The 
communist  Command  returned  a  total  of  12,760  prisoners  to  the  United 
Nations  side.  However,  on  9  September  the  United  Nations  Command 
declared  that  there  still  remained  3,409  members  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  who  were  known  to  have  been  taken  prisoner,  but  who  had  not 
been  returned.3  The  communists  denied  this  and  queried  the  authenticity 
of  the  list  of  names  submitted  to  them  by  the  United  Nations  Command.4 
A  communist  Command  spokesman  on  22  September  said  that  579  of 
those  named  had  already  been  returned,  380  had  been  ‘released  at  the 
front’' — he  did  not  explain  why — others  had  refused  repatriation  and  most 
of  them  had  never  been  captured  at  all.  He  also  countered  by  asking  for 
information  about  a  further  98,000  North  Koreans  and  Chinese,  who  had, 
he  said,  been  captured  but  remained  unaccounted  for.5  General  Clark, 
however,  replied  that  the  list  given  to  the  communists  on  9  September  was 
made  up  of  names  of  men  who  had  all  spoken  over  the  communist  radio 
and  been  referred  to  in  their  broadcasts.6 

But  this  was  a  mere  tiff  compared  with  the  troubles  that  were  to  arise 
over  the  prisoners  who  had  refused  repatriation.  On  23  September  the 
United  Nations  Command  completed  the  task  of  handing  over  22,604  of 
such  North  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  to  the  Indian  custodian  forces 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  K.  S.  Thimayya.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  communist  Command  similarly  handed  over  335  South 
Korean,  23  American  and  1  British  non-repatriate  prisoners.  So  the 
Indians  took  up  their  thankless  task,  which  General  Thimayya  was  later 
reported  to  have  compared  with  falling  into  a  snake-pit.  Initially  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the  Repatriation  Commission  and  the 
United  Nations  Command.  The  Commission  had  circulated  a  statement 
of  their  rights  among  Chinese  prisoners.7  The  United  Nations  Command 

1  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  466th  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  409-14. 

2  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  Supplement  No.  17,  Resolutions,  804  (VIII),  p.  54. 

3  The  Times,  10  September  1953.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  22  September  1953. 

5  New  China  News  Agency,  23  September  1 953.  6  Manchester  Guardian,  25  September  1953. 

7  The  Korean  Question:  Reports  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commission  covering  the  period 

9  September  1993  to  21  February  1994:  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session,  Supplement  No.  18  (A/2641), 

pp.  36-37. 
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on  28  September  complained  to  General  Thimayya  that  this  document 
laid  undue  stress  upon  repatriation,  and  assumed  that  the  prisoners  really 
favoured  this,  and  not  enough  upon  their  right  of  free  choice.1  Certainly 
the  document,  which  contained  phrases  such  as  ‘the  reason  why  the  neutral 
commission  came  here  is  to  assure  you  of  your  freedom  to  exercise  your 
right  to  be  repatriated’,  could  be  construed  to  mean  that  hitherto  the 
prisoners  had  been  prevented  from  exercising  a  free  choice.  When  on 
30  September  the  Commission  published  a  set  of  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
explanations  to  prisoners,  the  United  Nations  Command  on  2  October 
again  protested  that  ‘the  rules  can  be  interpreted  in  no  way  except  as  a 
specific  encouragement  to  prisoners  to  seek  repatriation,  rather  than  to 
permit  them  to  exercise  voluntarily  their  free  choice’.2  On  5  October 
General  Clark  himself,  in  a  letter  to  General  Thimayya,  said  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  activities  of  the  Repatriation  Commission  had  been 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  prisoners  in  their  custody  really 
desired  to  be  repatriated.3  General  Clark  said  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  could  not  condone  any  abrogation  or  compromise  of  the 
principle  of  complete  freedom  of  choice. 

General  Thimayya  on  7  October  replied  that  the  Commission  had  not 
been  biased  in  its  assurances  to  prisoners  about  their  right  of  repatriation. 
But,  he  declared,  the  Commission  was  not  prepared  to  accept  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  these  prisoners  had  made  their  choice  many  months  ago 
and  that,  in  the  absence  of  coercion,  the  vast  majority  would  adhere  to  that 
choice.4  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  the  Commission  assume  that  the 
communists  were  right  in  declaring  that  the  prisoners  had  previously  had 
no  opportunity  of  expressing  their  free  will  because  they  had  been  terror¬ 
ized  by  organized  anti-communist  groups  in  the  camps.  The  Commission 
was  keeping  an  open  mind  on  these  matters. 

Meanwhile,  another  source  of  trouble  had  arisen.  At  the  beginning  of 
October  riots  and  attempts  to  escape  took  place  among  anti-communist 
prisoners.  Their  Indian  guards  were  compelled  to  fire,  inflicting  casualties 
in  killed  and  wounded.  This  resulted  in  demonstrations  in  Seoul  against 
Indian  ‘barbarity’  towards  the  prisoners  and  threats  in  South  Korean 
government  circles  that  South  Korean  troops  might  be  used  against  the 
Indian  custodian  forces.5  The  Repatriation  Commission  accordingly 
appealed  to  the  United  Nations  Command  to  uphold  its  obligations  under 
the  armistice  terms  to  prevent  any  armed  forces,  regular  or  irregular,  from 
interfering  with  the  prisoners’  camps  and  to  preserve  peace  and  order  in 
their  vicinity.  The  Commission  complained  that  the  prisoners  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure,  including  acts  of  violence,  from  well-organized  groups 

1  Ibid.  p.  37.  2  Ibid.  pp.  43-45. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  October  1953,  pp.  567-9. 

4  A/2641,  pp.  45  and  48-49.  s  Manchester  Guardian,  6  October  1953. 
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within  the  camps  and  that  these  were  being  encouraged  by  the  threats  and 
incitements  of  South  Korean  officials.1 

In  Delhi  the  Indian  government  announced  on  7  October  that  it  had 
told  the  U.S.A.  and  the  United  Nations  generally  that  unless  it  received 
full  co-operation  the  task  of  its  forces  in  Korea  would  become  impossible.2 
India  had  no  desire  to  back  out  of  the  task  it  had  agreed  to  undertake,  but 
if  this  were  to  be  effectively  carried  out  the  Repatriation  Commission  and 
the  Indian  custodian  forces  must  be  helped  and  not  hindered.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  Mr.  Nehru,  denounced  the  South  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  as  irresponsible  and  demanded  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
should  publicly  condemn  and  repudiate  what  he  described  as  the  attempts 
of  that  government  to  nullify  the  armistice  and  flout  the  decisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Command.3  This  provoked  an  angry  outburst  from  a 
South  Korean  government  spokesman,  who  accused  Mr.  Nehru  of  being 
little  better  than  a  communist  himself.4  However,  on  10  October  the 
American  government  announced  that  the  United  Nations  Command 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  Indian  troops  in  Korea.5  Two  days 
later,  the  new  United  Nations  Supreme  Commander,  General  J.  E.  Hull, 
arrived  in  Seoul  and  had  talks  with  President  Rhee  and  with  General 
Thimayya.  For  the  time  being  no  more  was  heard  of  South  Korean 
threats  to  the  Indian  troops,  while  the  relations  between  the  United 
Nations  Command  and  the  Repatriation  Commission  became  less  strained. 

This  crisis  having  been  got  over,  the  Repatriation  Commission  was  able 
to  begin  the  task  of  supervising  explanations  by  communist  representatives 
to  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners.  But  almost  at  once  the  Com¬ 
mission  found  itself  launched  on  a  whole  fresh  sea  of  troubles.  In  the  first 
place  some  of  the  North  Korean  prisoners  refused  to  appear  before  the 
communist  representatives.  The  communist  Command  then  demanded 
that  such  prisoners  should  be  compelled  to  appear.  General  Thimayya 
pointed  out  that,  in  face  of  well-organized  anti-communist  groups  among 
the  prisoners,  any  attempt  by  the  Indian  guards  to  do  this  would  involve 
serious  bloodshed.6  This  produced  a  split  in  the  Repatriation  Commission. 
The  Swedish  and  Swiss  members  firmly  supported  General  Thimayya  in 
his  refusal  to  use  force  against  the  prisoners,  and  their  governments  backed 
them  up  in  this.  But  the  Czech  and  Polish  members  demanded  that  force 
should  be  used  to  compel  the  prisoners  to  come  and  listen  to  the  explana¬ 
tions.7 

Secondly,  very  few  of  the  prisoners,  including  the  Chinese  ones,  who 
were  interviewed  by  the  communists,  were  prepared  to  change  their 
minds  and  agree  to  be  sent  home.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  took  the  oppor- 


1  The  Times,  8  October  1953. 

4  New  Tork  Times,  io  October  1953. 
6  New  Tork  Times,  9  October  1953. 


2  Ibid.  3  Hindu,  10  October  1953. 

5  Observer,  11  October  1953. 
7  Manchester  Guardian,  8  October  1953. 
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tunity  to  round  upon  the  communists  and  say  what  they  really  thought 
of  them.  This  was  a  source  of  chagrin  and  ‘loss  of  face’  to  the  communist 
Command,  because  it  showed  that  the  United  Nations  Command  had  been 
right  in  its  contention  that  most  of  the  prisoners  of  their  own  free  will  did 
not  desire  to  return  to  communist  rule.  It  was  an  especially  bad  blow  for 
the  Chinese,  since  they  had  refused  to  believe  that  any  of  their  men  would 
really  be  unwilling  to  return.  The  Chinese  were  prisoners  in  a  strange 
land;  President  Rhee  had  no  especial  interest  in  them;  and  the  Chinese 
communist  leaders,  while  they  complained  about  ‘agents  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’  in  the  camps,  could  hardly  maintain  that  their  prisoners  were  as 
subject  to  outside  pressure  as  appeared  to  be  the  case  with  a  good  many 
of  the  Korean  ones. 

The  communist  ‘explainers’  thereupon  proceeded  to  interview  the 
prisoners  singly,  or  in  small  groups,  and  for  an  inordinate  length  of  time, 
refusing  to  take  no  for  an  answer.  This  produced  a  protest  from  the  United 
Nations  Command  that  the  communists  were  trying  to  harass  and  intimi¬ 
date  the  prisoners  into  yielding  and  agreeing  to  repatriation.  The  Swiss 
delegate,  too,  intimated  on  7  November  that  he  might  have  to  withdraw 
from  the  Commission  unless  the  communists  could  be  induced  to  abandon 
these  practices.1  Further,  it  was  clear  from  the  slow  rate  at  which  things 
were  moving,  that  nowhere  near  all  of  the  prisoners  would  be  interviewed 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  for  this.  Yet  another  source  of 
trouble  were  recurrent  outbreaks  of  violence  and  murder  in  the  com¬ 
pounds. 

In  this  extraordinarily  difficult  and  unpleasant  situation  General 
Thimayya  did  his  best  to  persuade  the  communists  to  shorten  the  length 
of  their  interviews  and  to  keep  things  moving  with  reasonable  speed;  to 
persuade  the  recalcitrants  among  the  prisoners  to  come  and  be  inter¬ 
viewed  ;  and  to  identify  and  round  up  murderers  of  their  fellow-prisoners  in 
the  compounds.  In  all  these  things  he  was  at  least  sufficiently  successful  to 
prevent  a  complete  breakdown  and  to  enable  the  explanations  to  continue 
through  November  and  December,  albeit  with  occasional  suspensions. 

On  23  December  the  explanations  to  prisoners  were  due  to  end,  ninety 
days  after  they  had  passed  into  the  custody  of  the  Repatriation  Commis¬ 
sion.  Under  the  Armistice  Agreement,  the  fate  of  the  residue  of  the 
prisoners  still  refusing  to  be  repatriated  was  to  be  discussed  for  a  month 
by  the  political  conference.  After  that  period  had  elapsed  any  remaining 
non-repatriates  were  to  revert  to  civilian  status.  But  no  political  con¬ 
ference  had  convened,  nor,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  given, 
did  it  appear  likely  to  in  the  near  future.  What  then  was  to  happen  to 
the  prisoners?  General  Thimayya  on  15  December  stated  that  his  forces 
would  turn  back  all  prisoners  to  their  original  captors  on  22  January  1954, 

1  New  York  Times,  8  November  1953. 
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unless  both  the  United  Nations  and  the  communist  Commands  were 
agreed  that  the  Indian  troops  should  continue  to  retain  custody.1 

But  the  two  Commands  were  not  so  agreed.  The  United  Nations 
Command  had  all  along  taken  the  standpoint  that  the  explanations  should 
cease  on  23  December  and  that  after  a  further  month  the  prisoners  should 
be  released  and  revert  to  civilian  status.  The  communist  Command,  still 
chagrined  over  the  poor  response  to  the  exhortations  of  the  explainers, 
demanded  per  contra  that  the  explanations  should  go  on  until  all  the 
prisoners  had  been  interviewed.  In  this  they  received  some  support  from 
Mr.  Nehru,  who  declared  in  the  Indian  Parliament  that  the  period  for 
explanations  should  be  extended,  and  deprecated  adherence  to  a  rigid 
time-table  which  had  not  anticipated  the  existing  difficulties.  He  did  not 
want  to  see  the  prisoners  kept  in  custody  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  he 
thought  that  the  two  Commands  should  meet  to  consider  the  situation 
and,  if  they  could  not  agree  on  what  to  do,  then  the  General  Assembly 
should  be  recalled.2 

On  23  December  the  Repatriation  Commission  decided  that  explana¬ 
tions  to  prisoners  should  end,  the  Indian,  Swedish  and  Swiss  members 
voting  for  this,  the  Czech  and  Polish  ones  in  favour  of  the  communist 
demand  that  they  continue.3  On  28  December  the  Commission  decided 
to  refer  back  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  communist  Commands  the 
problem  of  what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoners  who  still  refused  re¬ 
patriation.  In  doing  so  the  Commission  submitted  two  reports,  since  its 
members  could  not  agree  upon  a  unanimous  one.  The  majority  report  of 
the  Commission,  signed  by  the  Indian,  Czech  and  Polish  members,  said 
that,  as  no  political  conference  had  materialized,  the  Commission  was 
compelled  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  two  Commands.  It  also  asked  them 
to  consider  just  how  the  prisoners  should  be  released  to  civilian  status  and 
whether  the  Indian  troops  should  use  force  if  there  was  an  attempt  at  a 
mass  escape.4  The  majority  report  further  declared  that  anti-communist 
leaders  in  the  camps,  backed  by  a  secret  South  Korean  headquarters  in 
Seoul,  had  used  force  against  prisoners  who  desired  to  be  repatriated,  and 
that  the  Commission  had  found  no  evidence  of  similar  organization  by  the 
communists.  But  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  members,  in  a  minority  report, 
said  that  they  had  found  such  organizations  on  both  sides.5 

General  Hull  replied  that  the  United  Nations  Command  remained  firm 
in  the  view  that  all  remaining  prisoners  should  be  released  on  22  January 
1954  and  should  revert  to  civilian  status.  Those  who  sought  United 
Nations  assistance  could  be  moved  south  in  orderly  groups.6  At  the  same 

1  New  York  Times,  16  December  1953.  2  Hindu,  4  December  1953. 

3  A/2641,  pp.  1 15-17.  4  A/2641,  pp.  1-17.  5  Ibid.  pp.  23-29. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  130-1 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  January  1954,  pp.  90-91 ;  New  York  Times, 
4  January  1954-  General  Hull  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  found  the  minority  report  of 
the  Commission  to  be  more  factual  and  objective  than  the  majority  one. 
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time,  however,  the  South  Korean  government,  which  had  renewed  its 
threats  against  the  Indian  troops,  because  of  some  belated  screening  of 
prisoners  by  these,  received  a  warning  from  the  United  Nations  Command 
that  it  would  use  forcible  measures  to  protect  Indian  troops  if  necessary. 

On  7  January  a  Peking  broadcast  reported  that  the  communist  Com¬ 
mand  had  demanded  of  the  Repatriation  Commission  that  it  retain 
custody  of  all  prisoners  until  their  fate  had  been  decided  by  a  Korean 
peace  conference.1  Two  days  later  General  Chou,  in  a  broadcast  state¬ 
ment,  proposed  the  resumption  of  the  discussions  at  Panmunjom  for  a 
political  conference.  He  also  demanded  the  continuance  of  explanations 
to  prisoners  and  the  elimination  of  ‘agents  of  Syngman  Rhee  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek’.2  However,  despite  this  overture  from  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister 
in  respect  of  the  political  conference,  the  United  Nations  Command  re¬ 
mained  unyielding  in  its  stand  concerning  the  prisoners. 

On  14  January  1954  General  Thimayya  told  the  United  Nations  and 
the  communist  Commands  that  he  intended  to  hand  back  the  prisoners 
to  their  respective  detaining  sides  on  20  January.  At  the  same  time  he 
declared  that  they  would  still  be  prisoners  and  that  it  was  the  view  of  the 
Repatriation  Commission  that  no  change  could  be  made  in  their  status, 
unless  the  procedures  of  explanations  and  a  political  conference,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference,  had  been  fully  imple¬ 
mented,  or  unless  the  two  Commands  had  agreed  upon  some  other  course 
of  action.3  General  Hull  replied  that  the  United  Nations  Command  would 
receive  back  their  prisoners,  but  repeated  that,  in  the  view  of  the  United 
Nations  Command,  the  Commission  had  a  solemn  obligation  to  release 
the  prisoners  to  civilian  status  at  midnight  on  22  January.4  General 
Thimayya  rejoined  that  if  the  United  Nations  Command  released  the 
prisoners  it  would  be  violating  the  Armistice  Agreement.  He  contended 
that,  if  the  two  Commands  could  not  agree  on  their  disposals,  the  prisoners 
should  be  held  indefinitely  until  the  political  conference  had  convened.5 

The  communist  Command  on  19  January  replied  to  General  Thimayya, 
objecting  to  the  Commission’s  decision  to  hand  back  the  prisoners  to  the 
two  detaining  sides.  The  communist  Command  maintained  that  the 
prisoners  should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Commission  until  every  man 
had  received  explanations  or  until  one  month  after  the  opening  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  conference.  It  offered  protection  to  the  Indian  custodial  forces  if  they 
were  prepared  to  do  this.6  But  General  Thimayya,  on  the  instructions  of  his 
government,  held  to  his  intention  to  return  the  prisoners  to  their  captors. 
On  20  January  the  remaining  non-repatriate  prisoners  were  formally 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  8  January  1954;  A/2641,  pp.  132-3.  1  The  Times,  1 1  January  1954. 

3  A/2641,  pp.  141-3;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  January  1954,  pp.  1 13-15. 

4  A/2641,  p.  149;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  January  1954,  pp.  115-16. 

5  A/2641,  p.  149;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1  February  1954,  pp.  153-4. 

6  A/2641,  pp.  150-1.  For  General  Hull’s  reply  of  the  same  date  see  ibid.  p.  154. 
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handed  over  to  the  United  Nations  Command.  About  100  at  the  last 
minute  elected  repatriation,  and  88  more,  who  had  asked  to  go  to  a  neutral 
country,  remained  in  Indian  hands.  The  communist  Command,  however, 
refused  to  accept  the  prisoners  who  had  refused  repatriation  to  the  United 
Nations  side.  At  one  minute  past  midnight  on  22-23  January  the  non¬ 
repatriate  North  Korean  and  Chinese  prisoners  were  officially  freed  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  and  declared  to  have  reverted  to  civilian 
status.  Arrangements  had  already  been  worked  out  to  hand  over  the 
7,582  North  Koreans  to  the  South  Korean  authorities  and  to  send  the 
14,227  Chinese  to  Formosa.  The  347  pro-communist  prisoners  were,  a 
week  later,  handed  over  to  communist  Red  Cross  officials  and  sent  to 
North  Korea.  The  handful  of  prisoners  who  had  elected  to  go  to  a  neutral 
country  accompanied  the  Indian  custodial  force  on  its  return  to  India. 

Mr.  Nehru,  who  on  10  January  had  formally  requested  the  recon¬ 
vening  of  the  General  Assembly,  declared  that  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  was  highly  improper.1  But  while  Peking  and  Pyong¬ 
yang  continued  to  fulminate  and  to  declare  that  the  last  had  not  been 
heard  of  the  matter,  they  showed  no  desire  to  declare  the  armistice  over 
or  to  resume  hostilities.  Indeed,  had  the  United  Nations  Command 
yielded  to  the  demand  that  they  should  continue  to  hold  the  prisoners  until 
a  political  conference  did  convene,  there  might  have  been  some  forcible 
attempt,  engineered  by  the  South  Korean  government,  to  release  them, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  bloodshed  between  South  Korean  troops 
and  United  Nations  forces,  a  contingency  which  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand  naturally  was  concerned  to  avoid.  This,  in  December  1953-January 
1954,  seemed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  more  imminent  danger 
than  that  of  a  communist  denunciation  of  the  armistice.  Moreover,  while 
minorities  in  the  prisoner  of  war  compounds  were  undoubtedly  subjected 
to  intimidation  and  violence  including  murder  by  whoever,  communists  or 
anti-communists,  had  the  upper  hand  in  each  one,  a  majority  among  the 
non-repatriate  prisoners  as  a  whole  were  sincerely  opposed  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  who  had  conscripted  them  and  did  not  want  to  return  to  their 
authority.  To  that  extent  the  United  Nations  Command  was  vindicated 
in  the  stand  that  it  had  consistently  taken — that  the  prisoners  should  not 
be  detained  beyond  the  term  fixed  by  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

2.  China 

(i)  Sino-Russian  relations 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  the  end  of  1952,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  formally 
relinquished  its  administrative  rights  in  the  Chinese  Changchun  Railway 
and  had  turned  over  the  line  to  the  Chinese  People’s  government.2  On 
1  Hindu,  24  January  1954.  2  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  353. 
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1  January  1953  General  Chou  En-lai,  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  recently  appointed  Russian  Ambassador,  Mr.  A.  S.  Panyush- 
kin,  presided  at  a  ceremony  at  Harbin  in  which  he  presented  ‘Chinese 
Changchun  Railway  Medals’  to  a  large  number  of  Russian  employees  on 
the  railway  and  praised  the  work  they  had  done  in  the  efficient  manning 
of  the  line.1 

Towards  the  end  of  February  General  Chou  was  again  in  Manchuria, 
where  on  22  February  he  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Russian  garrison  in 
Dairen  on  the  occasion  of  the  35th  anniversary  of  Soviet  Army  Day.  In 
this  peroration,  in  addition  to  reviving  the  charge  of  germ  warfare  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.A.,2  he  also  accused  them  of  seeking  to  expand  the  Korean 
War  into  China.  Port  Arthur,  he  said,  might  have  served  the  U.S.A.  as 
a  bridgehead  for  such  an  invasion,  had  they  not  been  forestalled  by  the 
action  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  stationing  troops  there.  He  spoke  of  the  ‘selfless, 
disinterested  and  heroic  activity’  of  the  Russian  troops  in  this  matter,  as 
well  as  of  their  victory  over  the  Kwantung  army  in  1 945  which,  he  said, 
had  been  of  enormous  help  to  the  Chinese  people  in  their  struggle  against 
Japanese  imperialism.3 

This  lyrical  praise  came  at  a  time  when  the  first  five-year  plan  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  was  due  to  begin  and  when  the  Chinese  economic 
experts  who  had  accompanied  General  Chou  to  Moscow  in  August  1952 
were  reported  to  be  still  in  the  Russian  capital,  presumably  to  discuss  the 
extent  and  conditions  of  Russian  financial,  material  and  technical  aid  in 
this  matter.4  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung  himself,  in  an  address  on  7  February  1953 
to  the  national  committee  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative 
Conference,  had  declared  that  it  was  imperative  to  introduce  a  tidal  wave 
of  learning  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  use  this  knowledge  in  the  task  of 
national  reconstruction.5 

Then,  on  4  March,  came  the  announcement  from  Moscow  that  Marshal 
Stalin  was  gravely  ill,  quickly  followed  the  day  after  by  the  news  that  he 
had  died.6  On  4  March  a  Peking  broadcast  said  that  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung 
had  called  upon  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  express  profound  anxiety  and 
fervent  hopes  for  the  Marshal’s  early  recovery.  The  Central  Committee 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  had  expressed  similar  hopes  in  a  telegram 
to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.S.R.7 

On  6  March  the  death  of  Marshal  Stalin  was  announced  to  the  Chinese 
people.  He  was  described  as  their  ‘most  esteemed  and  dearest  friend  and 
teacher’.  The  government  decreed  that  from  7  to  9  March  all  flags  were  to 
be  at  half-mast  and  all  entertainments  to  be  cancelled.  It  was  also  revealed 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  5  January  1953.  '  2  See  above,  p.  189. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  27  February  1953. 

4  New  York  Times,  21  February  1953. 

5  New  China  News  Agency,  10  February  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  447. 

6  See  above,  p.  7.  7  Mw  York  Times,  5  March  1953. 
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that  Mr.  Mao,  General  Chou,  General  Chu  Teh  and  Mr.  Kao  Kang  had 
visited  the  Russian  Embassy  to  express  their  condolences.  General  Chou 
was  to  go  to  Moscow,  at  the  head  of  a  Chinese  delegation,  to  attend  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  Marshal  Stalin.1  Another  telegram  from  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to  that  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
expressed  unparalleled  grief  and  mourning  for  ‘our  most  respected  and 
dearest  teacher,  our  sincerest  friend’.2  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral, 
12  noon  on  9  March  in  Moscow,  5  p.m.  the  same  day  in  Peking,  a  five- 
minute  silence  was  ordained  throughout  China.3  For  the  next  few  days 
reports  poured  out  of  memorial  services  in  Peking  and  other  Chinese 
cities,  of  prayers  for  the  late  Marshal  offered  up  in  Muslim  mosques  in 
China  and  in  Tibetan  and  Mongolian  lamaseries,  and  of  pledges  among  the 
Chinese  People’s  Volunteers  in  Korea  and  among  workers  in  factories  to 
fight  the  enemy  even  harder  than  before,  to  do  their  utmost  to  absorb 
Russian  methods  and  to  increase  production.4  Meanwhile  articles  in 
memory  and  in  praise  of  Marshal  Stalin  were  appearing  in  the  Chinese 
press,  among  them  being  contributions  by  General  Chu  Teh,  Mrs.  Soong 
Ching-ling  and  Dr.  Kuo  Mo-jo. 5  But  the  most  important,  as  well  as 
the  most  instructive,  especially  in  the  light  it  threw  on  the  relationship 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Russian  Communist  Parties,  was  an  article 
by  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung  himself,  which  appeared  in  the  Peking  People’s 
Daily  of  9  March.  It  was  entitled  ‘The  Greatest  Friendship’.6 

Mr.  Mao  began  by  calling  Marshal  Stalin  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
present  age,  the  great  teacher  of  the  world  communist  movement.  Victory 
over  the  ‘fascist  brutes’  in  the  second  World  War  had  been  due  to  Marshal 
Stalin,  according  to  Mr.  Mao.  He  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  Comrade 
Stalin’s  epoch-making  contributions  to  Marxist-Feninist  theory,  as  set  forth 
in  his  various  works,  all  of  which  were  ‘immortal  Marxist  documents’.  Mr. 
Mao  went  on  to  speak  of  Marshal  Stalin’s  ardent  love  for  the  Chinese 
people  and  declared  that  he  had  believed  the  might  of  the  Chinese  Re¬ 
volution  to  be  immeasurable.  It  was,  said  Mr.  Mao,  by  following  the 
theories  of  Fenin  and  Stalin  and  with  the  support  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of 
the  revolutionary  forces  of  all  other  countries  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  and  the  Chinese  people  had  won  their  historic  victory.  Then  Mr. 
Mao  declared:  ‘The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  Party 
personally  reared  by  Fenin  and  Stalin.  It  is  the  most  advanced,  the  most 
experienced,  and  the  most  theoretically  cultivated  Party  in  the  world. 
This  Party  has  been  and  is  our  model  both  in  the  past  and  at  present  and 
will  still  be  our  model  in  the  future.’  Mr.  Mao  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  Russian  Communist  Party,  headed  by  Comrade  Malenkov,  would  be 


1  New  China  News  Agency,  6  March  1953. 
3  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  9,  10,  12,  13  March  1953. 


2  Ibid.  9  March  1953. 

4  Ibid.  12  and  13  March  1953. 
6  Ibid.  10  March  1953. 
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able  to  follow  Comrade  Stalin’s  behest  to  drive  forward  the  great  cause 
of  communism  and  carry  it  to  further  fruition.  Mr.  Mao  concluded  by 
saying  that  the  friendship  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Russian  people 
had  been  built  up  on  the  great  principles  of  internationalism  laid  down 
by  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  and  that  the  same  was  true  of  the 
relationship  between  communists  everywhere. 

General  Chu  Teh  also  added  his  paean  of  praise.  He  declared,  inter  alia, 
that  ‘it  was  precisely  the  path  pointed  out  by  Comrade  Stalin  that  the 
Chinese  people  under  the  leadership  of  Comrade  Mao  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  China  followed  in  winning  victory  in  the  Chinese  Revolution. 
That  victory  is  completely  inseparable  from  the  name  of  Stalin.’1 

In  assessing  the  sincerity  of  such  tributes  from  the  two  men  who,  above 
all  others,  had  good  grounds  for  claiming  that  the  strategy  and  tactics, 
political  and  military,  of  the  Chinese  communist  movement  had  been 
devised  by  themselves,  it  should  be  noted  that  Marshal  Stalin  was  now 
dead  and  could  do  China  no  further  good — or  harm.  Nor  would  his 
successor  necessarily  welcome  such  fulsome  tributes  to  the  dead  dictator. 
Thus  the  motive  of  expediency  seems  to  be  hardly  an  adequate  explana¬ 
tion.  The  conclusion  appears  to  be  inescapable  that  they  did  sincerely 
accept  the  junior  status  of  themselves  and  their  party  to  the  leaders  and 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Therefore  it  was  right  and  proper 
for  them,  even  if  it  involved  some  straining  of  historical  fact,  to  ascribe 
their  success  to  the  doctrinal  inspiration  and  strategic  guidance  of  Moscow. 

The  cult  of  Marshal  Stalin  continued  to  flourish  in  China  throughout 
the  year.  On  12  March  it  was  reported  that  the  government  had  decreed 
that  the  period  1 2-25  March  was  to  be  devoted  by  all  political  cadres  to 
a  special  study  of  the  funeral  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Malenkov,  Mr.  Beria 
and  Mr.  Molotov  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Mao’s  article  and  General  Chu  Teh’s 
speech,  referred  to  above.2  According  to  the  New  China  News  Agency  of 
20  March,  3,563,000  copies  of  Marshal  Stalin’s  works  had  been  published 
in  China  during  the  period  1949-March  1953;  810,000  more  were  on 
order.  The  same  source  declared  on  1  July  that  300,000  copies  of  a 
Chinese  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Stalin ,  which 
comprised  his  writings  during  1901— 7,  would  appear  in  October.  Late 
in  that  month  an  official  of  the  Publications  Section,  Propaganda  Depart¬ 
ment,  Chinese  Communist  Party,  gave  some  interesting  details  of  the 
spread  of  Marshal  Stalin’s  writings  in  China.  He  said  that  the  first  of 
these  to  be  translated  into  Chinese  was  The  Foundations  of  Leninism  in  1924. 
During  1924-37  extracts  from  Marshal  Stalin’s  works  appeared,  openly 
or  secretly,  in  Chinese  communist  publications.  This  process  increased 
after  1937,  when  his  writings,  including  those  on  the  Chinese  Revolution, 
were  translated  and  published  in  Yenan.  They  had  received  especial 
1  Ibid.  2  Ibid.  12  March  1953. 
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attention  during  1942  when  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  underwent  a 
period  of  ideological  remoulding.1 

Apart  from  ideological  considerations,  the  dependence  of  China  upon 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  accentuated  by  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Chinese 
five-year  plan  of  industrial  development.  The  end  of  the  year  1952  had 
marked  the  close  of  the  initial  period  of  post-war  reconstruction.  In  this 
period  the  Chinese  government  claimed  to  have  restored  production- 
agricultural  and  industrial' — in  China  generally,  to  the  highest  pre-1937 
levels.  In  Manchuria  it  claimed  to  have  materially  surpassed  the  highest 
production  figures  which  had  been  reached  during  the  period  of  Japanese 
occupation.  The  government  expressed  its  achievements  in  the  customary 
percentage  figures.  Thus,  taking  the  index  figure  of  100  to  represent  pro¬ 
duction  in  Manchuria  in  1943,  it  claimed  that  in  1952  the  figure  for  heavy 
industry,  including  coal,  electric  power,  iron  and  steel  and  cement,  was 
128,  and  for  light  industry — including  cotton  manufactures,  paper  and 
flour-milling — 150. 2  Dr.  Kiyoshi  Morikawa,  a  Japanese  scientist,  who  had 
from  1938  to  1945  been  employed  in  the  Central  Research  Institute  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Company,  and  who  was,  after  the  Japanese 
surrender,  retained  in  Chinese  service  until  the  spring  of  1953,  thought  that 
there  was  some  foundation  for  the  communist  claims.  He  was  a  specialist 
in  synthetic  oil  production,  and  comparing  what  he  knew  of  communist 
achievements  in  that  field  with  what  he  had  known  the  Japanese  do,  he 
considered  the  general  communist  figures  to  be  reliable.3 

Dr.  Morikawa  said  that  the  reconstruction  programme  in  Manchuria 
was  initially  mapped  out  by  the  Japanese  specialists  who  were  retained. 
But  they  were  few  in  number,  nor  were  there  many  Chinese  technicians, 
despite  the  action  of  the  government  in  bringing  into  Manchuria  techni¬ 
cians  from  other  parts  of  China.  Thus  skilled  direction  remained  a 
serious  problem;  so  did  the  low  standard  of  general  Chinese  labour.  In 
the  supply  of  materials,  he  thought  that  little  had  been  received  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  some  cases  a  factory  had  been  got  going  by  transferring  to 
it  equipment  from  another  similar  one;  in  others,  part  of  the  machinery 
had  been  restarted  first  and  the  rest  later  on.  He  spoke  favourably  of 
general  methods  of  labour  discipline  and  rewards;  excess  labour  was  often 
used  for  training  purposes,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  projected 
five-year  plan.  At  the  time  he  left,  he  considered  that  the  existing  factories, 


1  New  China  News  Agency,  29  October  1953.  For  Mr.  Mao’s  campaign  of  1942  against  theoreti¬ 
cal  knowledge  divorced  from  practical  application,  see  Brandt  and  others:  A  Documentary  History 
of  Chinese  Communism  (London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1952),  pp.  372—419. 

2  In  1 943~4  Manchuria  produced  some  25  or  30  million  tons  of  coal,  3  million  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  1*5  million  tons  of  steel  ingots:  F.  G.  Jones:  Manchuria  since  igyi  (London,  R.I.I.A., 
1 949)  >  PP-  154-8. 

3  K.  Morikawa:  Industrial  Recovery  in  Red  China’,  Oriental  Economist,  vol.  xxii,  February 
!954>  P-  85- 
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mills  and  workshops  might  be  run  by  the  Chinese  without  the  aid  of 
foreign  instructors.  But  the  Chinese  could  not  as  yet  design  or  build  new 
plant  without  such  aid;  for  this  they  were  looking  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  which, 
he  believed,  had  supervised  the  five-year  plan.  So  they  were  dispensing 
with  Japanese  technicians  and  replacing  them  with  Russians.  Dr.  Mori- 
kawa  also  bore  witness  to  the  intensive  drive  by  the  government  to  get  its 
industrial  administrators  and  technicians  to  learn  Russian,  since,  he  said, 
anybody  without  such  knowledge  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  his 
assigned  task  in  the  plan.  As  to  the  Russian  technicians  themselves,  his 
opinion  of  those  he  met  was  that  their  ideas  on  factory  administration 
were  good,  but  those  on  research  and  engineering  problems  not  always  so. 
However,  as  he  pointed  out,  they  had  little  experience  of  the  technique  of 
synthetic  oil  production,  since  their  own  country  had  large  resources  of 
natural  oil. 

Preparations  for  the  five-year  plan  began  in  1952  with  the  establishment 
in  November  of  a  National  Planning  Committee.  This  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Kao  Kang,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  North-East  (Manchurian) 
Regional  Administration,  and,  as  such,  had  been,  inter  alia,  director  of 
industrial  rehabilitation  there.1  At  the  same  time  the  regional  military 
committees  surrendered  their  administrative  functions  to  regional  councils 
directly  subordinate  to  the  central  government  in  Peking.2  On  24  Decem¬ 
ber  1952  General  Chou  formally  announced  the  inauguration  of  the  five- 
year  plan.3  On  4  February  1953  he  told  the  National  Committee  of  the 
People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  that  the  target  figures  for  the 
first  year  of  the  plan,  taking  the  index  figure  of  100  for  1952  production, 
would  be  coal  100,  electric  power  127,  pig  iron  1 1 4,  steel  ingots  123, 
petroleum  142,  machine  tools  134,  copper  139,  lead  149,  zinc  154,  cotton 
price  goods  1 1 6,  raw  cotton  1 1 6  and  grain  119.4  He  avoided  giving  any 
absolute  totals,  but  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  arrive  at  an  approximation 
of  these.  The  absolute  figures  accepted  by  the  communists  as  the  highest 
pre-war  totals  are  known;  from  these,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  work  out 
from  the  communists’  percentage  figures  what  they  claimed  to  be  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  three-year  period  of  post-war  reconstruction.  On  this  basis 
the  absolute  figures  for  1952  were  coal,  50  million  tons,  electric  power, 
2-8  million  kw.,  pig  iron,  2  million  tons,  steel,  2  million  tons.5  Hence  it 
can  be  calculated  that  it  was  initially  planned  in  1953  to  increase  the 

1  Before  this,  in  August,  seven  new  economic  Ministries  had  been  set  up. 

2  R.  M.  Rosse:  ‘The  Working  of  China’s  Five  Year  Plan’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxvii,  no.  i, 
March  1954,  p.  17. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  29  December  1952. 

4  Ibid.  11  February  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  441. 

5  S.  B.  Thomas:  Government  and  Administration  in  Communist  China  (New  York,  International 
Secretariat,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1953),  pp.  125-6.  He  gives  an  estimate  of  450,000  tons 
of  oil  for  1952:  ibid.  p.  126. 
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output  of  electric  power  by  800,000  kw.,  of  oil  by  150,000  tons,  of  pig  iron 
by  300,000  tons  and  of  steel  by  around  500,000  tons. 

Such  annual  increases  may  not  appear  at  all  impressive  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  U.S.S.R.  or  of  other  major  industrialized  countries.  But 
they  represented  a  formidable  undertaking  for  China,  with  its  very  low 
level  of  modernized  industrial  production — estimated  at  5  per  cent,  of  its 
total  production — and  its  poverty  of  capital  resources  and  of  trained 
technicians.  The  budgetary  figures  which  Peking  radio  announced  on 
17  February  to  have  been  approved  by  the  Government  Council  indicated 
that  as  much  as  possible  was  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  people :  of  a  total 
estimated  income  of  an  equivalent  of  over  £3,000  million,  49  per  cent, 
was  to  be  raised  by  taxation  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  the  profits 
of  state  enterprises.  Over  half  of  the  revenue  was  to  be  devoted  to  economic 
construction.1  But  despite  this,  the  five-year  plan,  which  like  all  such 
communist  plans  gave  priority  to  capital  as  against  consumer  goods, 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  absence  of  foreign  financial  and  technical 
assistance.  For  the  rulers  of  China,  as  a  matter  of  both  choice  and  circum¬ 
stance,  this  aid  meant  aid  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  from  its  satellite  states 
in  eastern  Europe. 

Apparently  to  solicit  such  aid  a  Chinese  mission,  originally  headed  by 
General  Chou  En-lai,  had  gone  to  Moscow  in  August  1952.  Its  members 
included  the  chairman,  deputy-chairman  and  the  secretary-general  of  the 
Financial  and  Economic  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Minister  and  deputy- 
Minister  of  Heavy  Industries,  the  Minister  of  Fuel  and  the  deputy- 
Minister  of  Communications.  Some  of  these  remained  in  the  Russian 
capital  after  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister  himself  set  out  on  his  return 
journey  in  late  September.  In  November  three  more  Chinese  missions 
came  to  Moscow:  one,  headed  by  Mr.  Liu  Shao-chi,  came  for  the  outward 
purpose  of  attending  the  19th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.S.R.;  the  second  was  a  delegation  from  Chinese  trade  unions;  while 
the  third,  and  probably  the  most  significant  in  connexion  with  the  five- 
year  plan,  was  headed  by  Mr.  Yeh  Chi-chuang,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade.  This  remained  in  Moscow  until  March  1 953.2 

What  appears  to  have  happened  is  that  the  Russians  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  draft  plan  as  it  stood  and  also  thought  that  there  were  some  things 
in  which  the  Chinese  were  asking  for  help  that  they  might  accomplish  on 
their  own.  Ihis  may  reasonably  be  deduced  from  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Peking  People’s  Daily  of  16  September  1953.  It  said  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  willing  to  extend  help  on  all  projects  that  were 
essential,  possible  and  not  within  the  power  of  China  to  carry  out  single- 
handed.  It  also  said  that  the  Russian  government  had  suggested  many 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  19  and  24  February  1953. 

2  Rosse,  op.  cit.  pp.  17-18. 
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additions  which  it  considered  necessary  and  which  had  not  been  included 
in  the  Chinese  plan.1  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  draft  plan 
received  a  fairly  drastic  overhauling  from  the  Russian  experts  who  studied 
it  and  that  the  Chinese,  in  view  of  their  need  for  help,  had  to  consent  to 
this.  How  far  the  death  of  Stalin,  who  appears  in  fact  never  to  have  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  resulted  in  a  more  liberal  attitude  in 
Moscow  to  Chinese  needs  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is  significant,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Panyushkin,  who  had  been  in  Peking  as  Ambassador  for 
only  a  month,  was  on  10  March  replaced  by  Mr.  V.  V.  Kuznetsov.2  Mr. 
Kuznetsov,  a  former  head  of  the  central  council  of  Russian  trade  unions, 
was  a  man  with  technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industries.3 

Then  on  26  March  it  was  announced  that  new  Sino-Russian  agreements 
on  finance  and  trade  had  been  concluded  in  Moscow.  These  consisted  of 
first  a  protocol  on  trade;  secondly,  a  protocol  to  the  Sino-Russian  credit 
agreement  of  1 4  F ebruary  1 950 ;  thirdly  an  agreement  on  Russian  assistance 
in  expanding  existing  Chinese  electric  power  stations  and  in  constructing 
new  ones.4  Under  the  trade  agreement  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to  supply  China 
with  equipment  for  its  mining,  metallurgical,  machine-tool  and  chemical 
industries,  as  well  as  with  agricultural  machinery  and  pedigree  cattle. 
China,  for  its  part,  was  to  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  industrial  raw  materials, 
textiles  and  agricultural  products. 

No  figures  about  the  loan  or  the  amount  of  trade  were  given  by  Moscow 
or  Peking.  But  according  to  a  Chinese  Nationalist  report  from  Formosa, 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  agreed  to  lend  China  the  sum  of  5,000  million  roubles 
— about  £1,250  million,  repayable  with  3  per  cent,  interest  over  a  period 
of  ten  years.5  The  loan,  which  might  subsequently  be  increased,  was  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  capital  goods.  According  to  this  report,  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  agreed  to  send  4,000  technicians  to  China  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  its  heavy  industries,  while  more  Chinese  engineers  were 
to  be  sent  for  training  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Chinese  industrial  enterprises 
which  were  allowed  to  acquire  Russian  industrial  patent  rights  were  to 
pay  10  per  cent,  of  their  profits  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  while  Russian  experts 
employed  in  such  enterprises  were  also  to  receive  a  minimum  of  5  per 
cent,  of  the  profits.  The  report  also  declared  that  China  had  agreed  to 
supply  the  U.S.S.R.  with  45  per  cent,  of  the  rubber  which  it  was  obtaining 
through  its  trade  agreements  with  Ceylon.  In  return  for  this,  China  was 
to  receive  all  the  oil  supplies  produced  from  wells  in  north-west  China 

1  New  York  Times,  17  September  1953.  See  also  Government  and  Administration  in  Communist 
China,  Appendix  II,  p.  149. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  9  February  1953;  Soviet  News,  14  March  1953. 

3  The  Times,  10  and  11  March  1953. 

4  New  China  News  Agency,  27  March  1953;  Soviet  News,  31  March  1953. 

5  Free  China  Information,  23  April  1953. 
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which  were  under  Sino-Russian  management.1  This  story  was  in  part 
borne  out  by  Japanese  businessmen  who  had  paid  a  visit  to  Peking  to 
ascertain  the  prospects  of  trade  and  by  Chinese  business  representatives 
who  came  to  Japan  by  way  of  Hongkong.  They,  too,  referred  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ten-year  loan  and  to  the  arrangements  about  rubber  and  oil.2 

That  Russian  assistance  was  to  be  substantially  increased  was  made 
evident  by  the  ‘Report  concerning  the  Negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Government  on  Aid  to  China’s  Economic  Construction’,  which  was  made 
by  Mr.  Li  Fu-chun,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Financial  and 
Economic  Affairs  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  Council,  to  that 
Council  on  15  September.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
agreed  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  ninety-one  new  industrial  enterprises 
and  in  the  renovation  of  fifty  others.3  The  Council  agreed  upon  a  message 
of  gratitude  to  the  U.S.S.R.  which  Mr.  Mao  cabled  to  Mr.  Malenkov  the 
same  day.  This  expressed  heartfelt  gratitude  for  ‘the  great,  over-all,  long¬ 
term  and  disinterested  friendship’  shown  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  pledged 
that  the  Chinese  government  and  people  would  do  their  utmost  to 
strengthen  the  economic  co-operation,  friendship  and  alliance  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  China.4  Mr.  Malenkov  replied  on  17  September, 
through  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  to  say  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
rejoiced  in  the  successes  of  the  Chinese  people  in  furthering  the  economic 
development  of  their  country,  and  felt  that  this  task  was  in  reliable  hands. 
The  Soviet  government  wished  prosperity  for  China  and  reciprocated  the 
desire  for  further  consolidation  of  the  friendship  and  alliance  between  the 
two  countries.5 

Some  particulars  of  the  projects  in  which  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to  aid  were 
given  in  the  Moscow  press.  They  included  expansion  of  the  hydro-electric 
power  production  at  Fengmen,  on  the  Sungari  River,  and  of  the  thermo¬ 
electric  power  stations  at  Fushun,  Dairen,  Fushin  and  Harbin.  New 
power  plants  were  to  be  built  at  Taiyuan,  Sian,  Lanchow,  Paotow,  in 
North  China,  at  Tihwa  (Urumchi)  in  Sinkiang,  and  at  Tayeh,  near 
Hankow.  New  steel  works  were  to  be  constructed  at  Paotow  and  at 
Tayeh,  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  increase  Chinese  steel  production  by 
some  4  million  tons  a  year.  Russian  aid  in  coal-mining  and  processing 
would  increase  Chinese  coal  production  by  about  60  per  cent.  New  oil 
refineries  were  to  be  built  in  Kansu,  and  Russian  aid  was  also  to  be 
employed  in  the  expansion  of  tin  production  in  Yunnan.6 


1  Free  China  Information,  23  April  1953. 

2  Sunday  Times,  30  August  1953;  Financial  Times,  31  August  1953. 

3  Government  and  Administration  in  Communist  China,  Appendix  II,  p.  147;  also  New  China  News 
Agency,  16  September  1953. 

4  New  China  News  Agency,  16  September  1953. 

5  Soviet  News,  22  September  1954. 

6  New  York  Times,  5  October  1953. 
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The  methods  and  objectives  of  the  five-year  plan  were  succinctly  stated 
in  an  article  in  the  People's  Daily  of  16  September:  ‘If  we  want  to  improve 
fundamentally  the  life  of  our  people  and  satisfy  their  material  needs,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  systematically  to  develop  our  national  economy. 
To  achieve  this  we  must  have  a  powerful  industry,  especially  a  heavy 
industry.  When  the  nation’s  heavy  industry,  such  as  the  metal,  fuel, 
electric  power,  machine,  chemical  and  national  defence  industries,  is 
developed,  it  will  then  be  possible  for  light  industries,  transportation  and 
modern  agriculture  to  be  developed,  for  China  to  be  turned  from  a  back¬ 
ward,  poor,  agricultural  country,  into  an  advanced,  powerful  and  pros¬ 
perous  industrial  nation,  for  the  national  defence  to  be  consolidated  and 
for  a  thorough  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  livelihood  of  the  entire 
people  when  they  (mostly  peasants)  can  gradually  acquire  conditions  for 
a  modern  life  and  obtain  sufficient  consumer  goods.’1 

The  locale  of  the  heavy  industries,  existing  and  projected,  was  of  interest. 
Manchuria,  as  was  natural,  because  of  the  large  degree  of  industrial 
development  there  under  the  Japanese,  together  with  a  network  of  rail 
communications,  retained  its  primacy.  But  north-west  China,  Inner  Mon¬ 
golia  and  Sinkiang  also  figured  largely  in  the  planned  development.  In 
view  of  the  existence  of  large  coal  reserves,  including  coking  coal  in  Shansi 
and  Shensi,  and  of  oil  in  Kansu  and  Sinkiang,  there  was  economic  reason 
for  this.  Also  the  region,  well  in  the  interior  of  China,  was  safe  from  any 
invasion  launched  against  the  Chinese  seaboard.  But  it  was  relatively  near 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  hence  the  growth  of  an  industrial  complex  in  it  would 
provide  an  added  reason,  were  any  needed,  for  Peking  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  Moscow.  Shanghai,  which  appeared  to  be  somewhat  neglected 
in  the  first  years  of  communist  rule,  was  increasing  in  importance  as  a 
centre  of  the  machine-tool  and  engineering  industries.  Attention  was 
being  paid  to  the  Hankow  region  because  of  the  proximity  of  considerable 
reserves  of  high  grade  iron-ore  and  ease  of  communication  via  the  Yangtze. 
But  in  central  and  south  China  generally,  as  compared  with  the  north, 
industrial  development  appeared  relatively  limited. 

In  its  inception,  the  five-year  plan  ran  into  serious  difficulties.  There 
were  criticisms  of  faulty  planning  and  undue  ‘bureaucratism’.  Floods  and 
famine  in  many  parts  of  China  in  the  opening  months  of  1953  compelled 
a  marked  downward  revision  of  the  industrial  target  figures,  and  in 
September  the  People's  Daily  said  that  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  planned 
expansion  had  been  achieved.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  however, 
Chinese  official  sources  claimed  a  marked  improvement  in  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  declared  that  many  of  the  target  figures — as  revised — had 
been  attained.2  At  the  end  of  December,  Mr.  I.  F.  Tevosyan,  the  Russian 

1  Government  and  Administration  in  Communist  China,  Appendix  II,  p.  147. 

2  Rosse,  op.  cit.  pp.  24-25. 
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Minister  of  Metallurgical  Industries,  was  present  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
steel-rolling  plant  and  a  steel  tubing  plant  at  Anshan.1  On  2  December 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Kuznetsov,  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Peking, 
would  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Yudin.  Mr.  Kuznetsov’s  special  task 
had  presumably  been  accomplished;  his  successor  was  not  an  engineer, 
but  an  expert  on  Marxist  theory  and  a  former  editor  of  the  Cominform’s 
journal.  He  arrived  in  Peking  on  1 3  December  and  presented  his  credentials 
two  days  later.2 

How  far  the  new  financial  and  trade  agreements  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
combined  with  the  possible  effects  of  the  armistice  in  Korea,  would  modify 
the  trend  of  Russian-Chinese  trade  remained  to  be  seen.  Hitherto  China 
appeared  to  have  been  exporting  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  associated  states 
in  eastern  Europe  a  great  deal  more  than  it  imported  from  them.  From 
percentage  figures  of  its  trade  with  the  Russian  block  and  with  the  outside 
world,  combined  with  absolute  figures  available  for  its  trade  with  the  latter, 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  28  February  1953  calculated  that 
China’s  excess  of  exports  to  the  communist  block  had  been  $100  million 
in  1950  and  $650  million  in  1951.  The  steep  increase  in  the  latter  year 
no  doubt  represented  payments  in  raw  material  for  Russian  supplies  of 
arms  and  munitions.  Chinese  communist  sources  continued  to  assert  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  sold  equipment  to  China  for  less  than  it  would  have  had  to 
pay  in  ‘capitalist’  countries,  and  that  China  received  ‘the  fairest  prices’ 
for  what  it  delivered  to  the  U.S.S.R.  They  also  declared  that  Russian 
purchases  provided  a  reliable  market  for  Chinese  exports.3  But  official 
Chinese  trade  offers  to  Great  Britain  and  other  non-communist  countries 
suggested  that  all  was  not  quite  as  smooth  going  in  Sino-Russian  economic 
relations  as  official  propaganda  portrayed  it  to  be,  and  that  Peking  might 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  Chinese  raw  materials  directly  to 
western  markets. 

There  also  appeared,  towards  the  end  of  1953,  to  be  some  competition 
between  Moscow  and  Peking  in  the  matter  of  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  North  Korea.  In  September  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung  had  gone  with  a 
North  Korean  delegation  to  Moscow  and  had  secured  a  gift  of  1,000 
million  roubles.  The  Chinese  press,  while  praising  this  agreement,  had  been 
at  pains  to  say  that  China  also  would  help  the  Koreans  in  their  task  of 
reconstruction  as  a  means  of  consolidating  the  friendship  between  China 
and  (North)  Korea.4  In  the  following  November  Marshal  Kim,  with 
another  delegation,  arrived  in  Peking.  On  23  November  he  concluded 
with  General  Chou  En-lai  an  Agreement  of  Economic  and  Cultural  Co- 

1  Scotsman,  30  December  1954. 

2  The  Times,  3  December  1953;  New  China  News  Agency,  22  December  1953. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  23  June  1953. 

4  S.  B.  Thomas:  ‘The  Chinese  Communist  Economic  and  Cultural  Agreement  with  North 
Korea’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxxii,  no.  1,  March  1954,  p.  62. 
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operation.1  The  preamble  to  this  agreement  declared  that  it  was  intended 
to  strengthen  still  more  the  economic  and  cultural  links  which  bound  the 
two  countries  together.  The  two  countries,  under  the  articles  of  the 
agreement,  were  to  extend  all  possible  economic  and  technical  aid  to  each 
other,  and  were  to  enter  into  specific  arrangements  to  implement  this 
general  undertaking.  The  agreement  was  to  remain  in  effect  for  ten  years 
from  the  time  of  its  ratification  and  to  continue  automatically  for  another 
ten  years,  provided  neither  party  gave  notice  of  denunciation. 

In  an  accompanying  joint  communique  it  was  announced  that  the 
Chinese  People’s  government  would  waive  all  claims  for  supplies  given  to 
Korea  or  expenses  incurred  in  connexion  with  the  Korean  War  from  its 
inception  to  the  end  of  1953.  It  would  give  North  Korea  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  foodstuffs,  building  materials,  railway  equipment  and  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  of  a  total  value  of  8  billion  Chinese  dollars  (approximately 
£1 12  million)  over  a  three-year  period.  China  would  likewise  send  techni¬ 
cians  and  skilled  workers  to  North  Korea  to  aid  in  rehabilitation  and 
would  train  Korean  workers  in  Chinese  universities  and  factories.2 

As  Marshal  Kim  II  Sung  indicated  after  his  return  to  Pyongyang,  the 
aid  from  China  was  in  some  ways  complementary  to  that  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  latter  country,  with  its  European  satellites,  would  concentrate  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  war-shattered  heavy  industrial  equipment  of  North 
Korea,  whereas  Chinese  aid  would  be  devoted  to  helping  in  food  supplies, 
rural  reconstruction,  consumer  needs  and  the  repair  of  communications. 
The  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers,  indeed,  now  that  the  fighting  had  ended, 
were  said  to  be  already  helping  in  the  task  of  reconstruction,  especially  of 
communications.3  There  was,  of  course,  no  suggestion  in  official  and  press 
comment  from  communist  countries  upon  the  Sino-Korean  Agreement 
that  other  than  perfect  harmony  prevailed  between  Moscow,  Peking  and 
Pyongyang  on  the  matter.  There  was,  indeed,  room  for  Sino-Russian 
co-operation  in  the  reconstruction  of  North  Korea.  Both  Moscow  and 
Peking  could  well  agree  that  this  had  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  offset, 
if  possible,  the  effect  of  United  Nations  rehabilitation  expenditure  in  South 
Korea  and,  perhaps,  to  provide  a  counter-allure  to  the  people  of  that 
region.  Where  arms  had  failed,  economic  baits  might  yet  serve  to  further 
a  unification  in  Korea  of  the  kind  desired  by  the  communists.  Indeed 
Peking  radio  made  no  secret  of  this  ultimate  motive.4  The  larger  the  share 
of  North  Korean  rehabilitation  undertaken  by  the  Chinese,  the  less  the 
burden  on  the  Russian  economy.  Nevertheless,  when  all  these  factors  had 

1  New  York  Times ,  24  November  1953;  New  China  News  Agency,  24  November  1953;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  454. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  Supplement  No.  159,  1  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
i953>  P-  455- 

3  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxxii,  March  1954,  pp.  64-65. 

4  Ibid.  p.  65,  n. 
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been  given  their  due  weight,  it  remained  significant  that  the  Chinese 
People’s  government,  faced  with  manifold  difficulties,  not  the  least  of 
which  were  shortages  of  skilled  technicians  and  of  materials,  in  getting  its 
own  five-year  plan  under  way,  should  apparently  be  so  ready  to  pledge 
human  and  material  aid  to  North  Korea. 

(ii)  British  trade  with  China 

While  the  Chinese  communists  were  thus  proclaiming  their  intention 
of  drawing  even  closer  the  political  and  economic  ties  which  bound  them 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  they  were  also  dangling  before  the  free  world,  including 
Great  Britain,  the  bait  of  increased  trade.  In  this  they  were  at  one  with 
Moscow  in  following  a  general  policy  of  economic  enticement  which  it 
was  hoped  might  serve  to  create  a  breach  between  the  U.S.A.  and  their 
European  allies.1  But  there  were  two  especial  aspects  of  British  trade  with 
communist  China  which  acquired  particular  importance  during  1953. 
One  was  the  advent  in  the  U.S.A.  of  a  Republican  administration  under 
President  Eisenhower,  which  resulted,  as  had  been  apprehended,  in  in¬ 
creased  American  pressure  upon  the  British  government  to  tighten  the 
extant  restrictions  upon  trade  with  China.  The  other  was  increasing 
impatience  in  British  industrial  and  mercantile  circles,  especially  after  the 
signature  of  the  armistice  in  Korea,  with  the  prohibitions  placed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  the  export  to  China  of  a  very  wide  range  of  com¬ 
modities — a  wider  range,  so  its  critics  declared,  either  than  was  necessary 
or  than  some  of  Great  Britain’s  industrial  competitors  had  seen  fit  to  adopt. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  the  end  of  1950,  the  American  government 
had  taken  a  series  of  measures  which  resulted  in  a  complete  stoppage  of 
direct  American  trade  with  communist  China.  Great  Britain  had  not 
followed  suit,  because  of  the  possible  consequences  to  Hongkong  and 
because  it  was  felt  that  such  a  trade  embargo  served  to  irritate  China 
without  injuring  it  to  the  degree  which  would  compel  it  to  abandon  its 
intervention  in  Korea.2  The  British  government  had,  however,  imposed 
prohibitions  on  the  export  to  China  of  manufactured  goods  and  raw 
materials  which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  Chinese  military  effort  in 
Korea.  It  had  also  accepted  the  ban  on  the  export  of  strategic  goods  to 
China  which  had  been  decreed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  May  1951. 3 

But  what,  under  conditions  of  modern  warfare,  were  strategic  as  opposed 
to  non-strategic  goods  ?  Logically,  practically  everything  might  be  brought 
under  the  first  category,  as  helping  an  enemy’s  war  effort,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  Ordinary  textile  manufactures  for  civilian  consumption,  for 
example,  if  they  enabled  him  to  use  his  own  textile  factories  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  uniforms,  might  come  under  this  heading.  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  180-2,  and  above,  p.  45. 

2  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  355-6. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  361-2. 
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declared  that  he  had  asked  an  American  Congressional  Committee  to 
name  just  one  non-strategic  material,  to  which  query  the  Chairman,  ‘after 
deep  thought’,  had  replied:  ‘Bubble-gum’.1 

The  United  Nations  Additional  Measures  Committee,  which  had 
framed  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  had  not  gone 
beyond  drawing  up  a  sample  list  of  strategic  goods.  It  had  not  produced 
a  comprehensive  schedule  of  such  goods  for  all  who  acceded  to  the  em¬ 
bargo  to  adhere  to.  Each  signatory  state  was  left  to  frame  its  own  list.  In 
order  to  ensure  some  similarity  of  practice  an  international  Consultative 
Co-ordinating  Committee  had  been  formed  by  fourteen  of  the  states  which 
adhered  to  the  embargo.2  But  the  functions  of  this  body  were  purely 
consultative;  it  was  without  any  executive  authority.  In  this  situation  it 
was  inevitable  that  discrepancies  should  occur  and  that  some  countries 
should  include  in  their  prohibited  list  items  which  others  considered  to  be 
non-strategic  in  character.  All  this  placed  the  British  government  in  a 
very  delicate  position:  on  the  one  hand  it  was  assailed  by  a  section  of 
American  press  and  Congressional  opinion  for  not  prohibiting  all  trade 
with  communist  China;  on  the  other,  it  was  under  fire  at  home  for 
imposing  more  handicaps  upon  British  exporters  than  were  placed  upon 
foreign  competitors. 

The  British  government  had,  too,  another  danger  to  face.  Deliveries 
to  communist  China  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellite  states  of  Europe 
came  partly  overland,  via  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  partly  by  sea, 
from  Gdynia  or  Odessa,  mainly  in  Polish  or  Russian  ships,  but  also  to 
some  degree  in  vessels  of  other  countries.  This  aroused  demands  in 
American  circles  for  a  blockade  of  the  China  coast.  To  this  the  British 
government  was  averse,  for  the  reasons  that  led  it  to  oppose  a  complete 
embargo  on  trade  and  because  of  the  possibility  of  hostile  reaction  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  Fears  that  the  advent  of  a  Republican  administration  would 
result  in  increased  pressure  for  such  a  blockade  at  first  appeared  to  be 
justified  by  President  Eisenhower’s  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  2  February  1953.  In  the  course  of  this  the  President  declared  that 
the  American  Seventh  Fleet  would  no  longer  be  used  to  shield  communist 
China.  He  said  that  since  the  decision  taken  in  June  1950  to  use  that 
fleet,  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  a  Chinese  communist  attack  upon 
Formosa,  and  on  the  other  to  prevent  Nationalist  attacks  on  the  Chinese 
mainland,  the  Chinese  communists  had  invaded  Korea  and  had  rejected 
all  United  Nations  proposals  for  an  armistice.  There  was  therefore  no 
reason  why  they  should  continue  to  be  screened  from  attack.  He  added, 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  6  November  1953. 

2  The  members  were:  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  western  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Greece  and  Turkey: 
12  November  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  205,  col.  1125. 
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however,  that  the  new  instructions  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  implied  no  aggres¬ 
sive  intent  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.A.1 

Despite  this  disclaimer  immediate  concern  was  registered  in  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Eden  on  3  February  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
British  government  had  been  informed  in  advance  of  the  decision  and 
they  had  at  once  made  known  their  concern  about  it,  since  they  feared 
that  it  would  have  unfortunate  political  repercussions  without  compensat¬ 
ing  military  advantages.2  Two  days  later,  after  conversations  with  Mr. 
Dulles,  who  had  arrived  in  London,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  advised 
the  House  not  to  read  too  much  into  the  action  taken  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  He  said  that  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Dulles  had  made  him 
confident  that  a  degree  of  Anglo-American  collaboration  could  be  secured 
‘which  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  action  to  be  taken  without  our 
having  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  views  beforehand’.3  Mr.  Eden 
also  remarked  that  the  British  government  considered  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  initiate  a  blockade  of  the  Chinese  coast.  He  reverted  to  this 
subject  on  16  February,  in  the  course  of  a  statement  on  interference  with 
British  shipping  in  the  China  Sea.  He  declared  that  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  had  made  no  proposals  to  Great  Britain  for  a  blockade  of  the  Chinese 
coastline,  and  that  the  British  government’s  views  on  that  subject  were 
unaltered.4  He  said  that  over  the  past  eighteen  months  there  had  been 
forty  cases  of  interference  with  British  ships.  In  eighteen  cases  this  had  been 
done  by  Nationalist  warships ;  nine  British  merchantmen  had  been  detained 
and  four  had  had  their  cargoes  confiscated.  Protests  had  been  made  to 
the  Nationalist  authorities  and  in  some  cases  they  had  admitted  responsi¬ 
bility  and  promised  redress. 

On  4  March  Mr.  Eden  arrived  in  Washington  for  further  political 
discussions  with  Mr.  Dulles.  Three  days  later  an  official  communique  on 
these  discussions  said,  in  part,  that  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  had 
informed  Mr.  Dulles  of  the  decision  taken  by  the  British  government  to 
introduce  a  new  system  of  licensing  vessels  registered  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  British  colonies  to  prevent  strategic  materials  being  carried  to  China  in 
British  ships  and  also  to  take  additional  steps  to  ensure  that  no  ships  of 
any  other  nationality  which  were  carrying  cargoes  of  strategic  goods  to 
China  would  be  bunkered  in  a  British  port.  Steps  would  also  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  co-operation  of  other  nations  in  measures  to  prevent  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  strategic  goods  to  China.5 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  9  February  1953,  p.  209;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  440. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  510,  coll.  1672-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  441. 

3  Ibid.  coll.  2058-63. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  51 1,  coll.  874-5. 

5  New  York  Times  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  March  1953;  The  Times,  Financial  Times  and 
Manchester  Guardian,  9  March  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  March  1953,  pp.  395-7; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  212. 
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The  British  government’s  decision  was  embodied  in  the  ‘Control  of 
d  rade  by  Sea  (China  and  North  Korea)  Order’  of  13  March,  which  was 
laid  before  Parliament  on  16  March.  With  reference  to  this  Mr.  Eden  on 
18  March  told  the  House  of  Commons  that,  since  British  ships  could  not 
carry  strategic  materials  to  China  from  British  ports,  it  was  anomalous  for 
them  to  be  able  to  do  so  from  foreign  ports.  Very  few  had  in  fact  done  so, 
but  although  such  traffic  was  small,  it  bulked  large  in  American  eyes.  The 
government  had,  therefore,  taken  action,  under  Defence  Regulation  No. 
46,  to  provide  that  voyages  of  British  (including  colonial)  ships  to  China 
should  require  a  licence  the  terms  of  which  would  preclude  them  from 
carrying  strategic  goods  to  China  from  any  port.1  Arrangements  were 
also  being  made  to  prevent  (foreign)  ships  which  were  engaged  in  carrying 
strategic  goods  to  China  from  being  refuelled  in  ports  under  British  con¬ 
trol.  The  Foreign  Secretary  denied  that  these  new  arrangements  amounted 
to  a  sliding  into  a  naval  blockade  of  China,  or  that  they  constituted  any 
new  policy.  He  asserted  that  they  all  derived  from  British  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  embargo  of  May  1951  on  the  carriage  of  strategic 
goods  to  China. 

Despite  Mr.  Eden’s  assurances  to  the  contrary,  the  apparently  wide 
terms  in  which  the  new  Order  was  couched,  together  with  reports  in 
America  that  it  did  constitute  a  major  extension  of  the  measures  previously 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  resulted  in  an  Opposition  prayer  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Order.  In  a  debate  on  this  subject  on  28  April  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Opposition  spokesmen  that  statements  in  America  that  the 
new  Order  amounted  to  a  blockade,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  seemed  to  be 
borne  out  by  its  all-inclusive  language.  On  the  face  of  it  the  Order 
appeared  to  prevent  any  British  ship  of  over  500  tons  from  going  anywhere 
without  a  licence  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  made  such  a  licence 
subject  to  whatever  limitations  the  Minister  saw  fit  to  impose  with  regard 
to  the  destination  of  the  ship,  the  cargo  she  might  carry  to  China  or  North 
Korea  and  the  persons  who  might  charter  her.2 

Mr.  Nutting,  replying  for  the  government,  explained  that  the  wide 
terms  in  which  the  Order  was  couched  were  due  to  the  Defence  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  46  under  which  it  was  made.  This  dealt  only  with  the  port  of 
origin  and  did  not  permit  the  government  to  prohibit  voyages  to  any 
particular  destination.  This  could  be  done  only  by  attaching  a  condition 
to  a  licence  under  the  Order.  Therefore  the  Order  did  not  say  that  ships 
might  not  go  to  China ;  it  said  that  ships  might  not  go  anywhere  without  a 
licence.3  Mr.  Nutting  went  on  to  say  that  the  general  licence  issued  under 
the  Order  allowed  ships  to  go  freely  anywhere  except  to  China  and  North 
Korea,  subject  to  the  one  condition  that  they  were  not  to  divert  from  a 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  513,  coll.  30-32.  2  Ibid.  vol.  514,  coll.  2070-97. 

3  Ibid.  coll.  2097-2104;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  449. 
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permitted  voyage  to  go  to  these  two  countries:  ‘It  is  in  order  to  avoid  a 
ship  proceeding  to  an  innocent  destination  and  from  that  proceeding 
onwards  with  a  strategic  cargo  to  China  that  this  complicated  and  rather 
wide  power  has  had  to  be  taken.’  There  had,  he  said,  been  three  such 
cases  in  the  last  quarter  of  1952,  and  one  in  1953.  It  might  have  become 
a  serious  abuse  if  this  measure  had  not  been  taken  to  stop  it,  as  Great 
Britain  was  obliged  to  do  under  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Resolution 
of  May  1951.  The  decision  to  do  so  had  been  taken  before  Mr.  Eden’s 
visit  to  Washington.  No  ship,  under  the  terms  of  the  Order,  could  go  to 
China  or  North  Korea  without  a  special  licence.  That  special  licence 
specified  that  no  strategic  goods  should  be  carried,  and  a  list  of  the  goods 
which  could  not  be  carried  was  attached  to  the  licence.  Thus  all  shippers 
applying  for  the  licence  would  know  just  what  they  were  not  entitled  to 
carry.  That  covered  all  British  and  colonial  ships  no  matter  from  where 
they  started.  Any  violation  of  the  rule  would  expose  the  owners  and  the 
master  of  the  ship  to  prosecution.  But,  said  Mr.  Nutting,  nothing  in  the 
Order  hampered  the  carriage  of  non-strategic  goods,  nor  did  it  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  list  of  goods  already  defined  as  strategic.  Mr.  Nutting  said 
that  several  countries  had  more  extensive  embargo  lists  than  had  Great 
Britain  and  that  in  others  there  were  more  severe  controls  on  shipping. 
France  and  Canada  were  taking  measures  similar  to  those  adopted  by 
Great  Britain,  while  the  Greek  government  was  prohibiting  all  Greek 
ships  from  calling  at  any  Chinese  communist  or  North  Korean  port.  There 
were,  concluded  Mr.  Nutting,  three  points  to  bear  in  mind :  that  fighting 
continued  in  Korea,  that  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  still  stood  con¬ 
demned  as  aggressors  and  that  Great  Britain  was  pledged  to  carry  out  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  resolution  of 
May  1951.  Should  an  armistice  be  concluded  in  Korea  the  situation 
would  be  altered  and  the  policy  of  all  the  nations  concerned  would  naturally 
come  under  review. 

These  measures,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  silence  criticisms  of  British 
trade  with  China  made  in  the  U.S.A.  The  most  vociferous  of  these  came, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  He  and  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub-Committee  on  Investigations,  of 
which  he  was  the  Chairman,  had  turned  their  attention  to  foreign  trade 
with  China.  They  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  stop  this  entirely,  if 
they  could,  by  putting  pressure  on  the  American  government  to  impose 
financial  and  economic  penalties  on  Great  Britain  (among  other  states)  if 
the  trade  were  continued.  They  were  particularly  aroused  by  the  fact 
that  British  exports  to  China  during  the  first  quarter  of  1953  had  amounted 
to  £2-25  million  as  compared  with  only  £200,000  in  the  first  quarter  of 
W.1 

1  28  April  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  514,  coll.  1940-1. 
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Thus,  on  20  May  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  who  was  acting  as  an  in¬ 
vestigator  for  Senator  McCarthy’s  sub-committee,  produced  figures  to 
show  that  out  of  162  ships  which  called  at  Chinese  ports  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1953?  100  were  British,  and  he  also  called  attention  to  the 
increase  of  British  trade  with  China.1  In  answer  to  denunciations  of  this 
by  the  sub-committee  the  British  government  pointed  out  that  British 
shipping  firms,  such  as  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  or  the  Glen  Line,  had  traded 
with  China  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  so  long  as  they  did  not  carry 
strategic  goods,  which  in  fact  they  had  not  done.  Until  the  Order  in 
Council  of  March  1953  there  had  been  no  law  to  prevent  British  ships 
from  carrying  goods  of  any  description  to  China  from  ports  outside  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  colonies,  but  in  fact  British  shipowners  had  shown 
‘commendable  judgement’  in  refusing  to  carry  strategic  cargoes  to  China 
from  such  ports.  In  a  few  isolated  cases  items  of  strategic  importance  had 
been  included  in  mixed  cargoes  carried  by  British  ships  to  China  from 
foreign  countries.  This  was  now  prohibited  by  the  recent  Order.2 

The  Senate  investigating  sub-committee  also  alleged  that  British-owned 
ships  had  been  transporting  Chinese  communist  troops  along  the  coast  of 
China.  On  28  May  it  received  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  State  which 
declared  that  the  vessel  Perico,  then  owned  by  Messrs.  Wallam  &  Co.  of 
Hongkong,  had,  in  July  1951,  transported  Chinese  communist  troops,  and 
that  the  Miramar,  then  owned  by  Messrs.  Wheelock,  Marden  &  Co.  of 
Hongkong,  had  done  the  same  thing  in  June  1952. 3  Messrs.  Wallam  & 
Co.  declared  in  answer  to  this  that  the  Perico  had  been  forced  to  carry 
462  unarmed  Chinese  soldiers  from  Swatow  to  Canton.  Messrs.  Wheelock, 
Marden  &  Co.  replied  that  three  ships  formerly  owned  by  them,  but 
registered  under  the  Panamanian  flag,  had  been  seized  by  the  Chinese 
communist  authorities  when  the  government  of  Panama  had  prohibited 
its  ships  from  trading  with  China.  In  June  1952  the  vessels’  registrations 
had  been  cancelled  and  they  had  since  operated  under  Chinese  com¬ 
munist  control.  No  carriage  of  troops  had  ever  been  authorized  by  the 
company.4 

Mr.  Nutting,  in  a  statement  of  17  June,  once  more  reviewed  the  controls 
on  trade  and  shipping  which  were  being  enforced  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.5  He  declared  that  if  any  British  vessels  contravened  these  regulations 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  hunted  down  on  the  high  seas  by  British  naval 
vessels  and  their  managers  and  masters  would  become  liable  to  severe 
penalties.  At  the  same  time  it  was  British  policy  to  develop  trade  in  non- 
strategic  goods  with  the  countries  of  the  Russian  block  and  with  China. 

1  New  York  Times,  21  May  1953. 

2  13  May  1953,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  182,  coll.  458-9. 

3  New  York  Times,  29  May  1953. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  May  1953. 

5  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  516,  coll.  958-9. 
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‘We  cannot  live  without  trade  and  we  consider  that  this  trade  in  non- 
strategic  goods  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  free  world.’  Mr.  Nutting  further 
pointed  out  that,  at  the  time  of  the  incidents  in  1951  an<^  J952  the  vessels 
Perico  and  Miramar  were  neither  flying  nor  entitled  to  fly  the  British  flag 
and  therefore  were  not  subject  to  British  law.  ‘The  fact  that  a  British 
national  or  company  may  own  shares  in  or  have  an  interest  in  a  foreign 
company  owning  the  vessel  does  not  give  Her  Majesty’s  government  any 
legal  control  over  the  vessel,  nor  entitle  that  vessel  to  fly  the  British  flag. 
Control  rests  with  the  country  whose  flag  the  vessel  is  entitled  to  fly.’ 
Furthermore  since  the  Perico  had  been  forced  to  carry  Chinese  troops  and 
the  Miramar  had  been  seized  by  the  Chinese  communists  and  prevented 
from  returning  to  Hongkong,  the  British  government  held  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  incidents  of  which  the  Senate  sub-committee  complained, 
‘beneficial  ownership  of  these  ships  did  not  rest  with  British  concerns’. 

This  statement  of  the  British  position  and  reiteration  of  the  measures 
taken  to  prevent  strategic  commodities  from  reaching  China,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  British  government  to  do  so,  did  not  alter  the 
attitude  of  the  Senate  sub-committee.  On  18  July  it  issued  a  report  in 
which  it  charged  the  western  allies  of  the  U.S.A.  wi  th  permitting  a  flourish¬ 
ing  trade  with  communist  China  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  United  Nations 
troops.  It  declared :  ‘This  shocking  policy  of  fighting  the  enemy  on  one 
hand  and  trading  with  him  on  the  other  cannot  be  condoned.’1  It  asserted, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  no  gain  accrued  to  the 
free  world  from  such  trade  and  that  any  goods  or  any  services  reaching  or 
serving  communist  states  increased  the  capacity  of  the  communist  forces  in 
Asia,  both  to  continue  and  to  extend  their  aggression.  Therefore  the  sub¬ 
committee  considered  that  all  the  U.S.A.’s  allies  in  Korea  should  dis¬ 
continue  trade  with  communist  China.  The  report  also  alleged  that  ‘by 
various  hidden  devices  Allied  shipping  firms,  mostly  located  in  Hongkong, 
have  acted  as  fronts  for  the  Chinese  Communists  who  actually  own  and 
control  the  vessels’.  The  report  was  signed  by  Senators  McCarthy,  Mundt, 
Dirksen  and  Potter,  all  of  whom  were  Republicans.  Three  Democratic 
Senators  who  had  formerly  been  members  of  the  committee  had  resigned 
because  they  objected  to  the  wide  powers  given  to  Senator  McCarthy. 
They  therefore  did  not  sign  the  report,  although  they  were  understood  to 
approve  it. 

Senator  McCarthy  repeatedly  demanded  that  the  western  (democratic) 
nations  who  traded  with  China  should  be  ‘punished’  for  this  by  severe 
cuts  in  the  monetary  aid  granted  to  them  by  the  U.S.A.2  The  signature  of 
the  Korean  armistice  made  no  difference  to  him ;  he  declared  that  it  was 
no  peace,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  still  advocating  the 

1  New  York  Times,  19  July  1953. 

2  The  Times,  25  July  and  24  September  1953. 
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cancellation  of  American  aid  to  Great  Britain  or  to  any  other  nation  in 
receipt  of  such  aid  which  shipped  any  goods  to  communist  China.1 

Senator  McCarthy’s  views  were  approved  by  only  a  minority  in  Congress 
and  were  disapproved  by  the  American  government.  Senator  Wiley,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  that  the 
U.S.A.  did  not  ask  the  free  nations  to  cut  off  trade  with  communist  China 
except  in  war  goods.2  Both  Mr.  Dulles  and  President  Eisenhower,  in  their 
respective  replies  of  1  and  2  December  to  Senator  McCarthy’s  violent 
broadcast  of  24  November,  repudiated  any  intention  of  bringing  the  kind 
of  pressure  to  bear  upon  America’s  allies  demanded  by  the  Senator.3 

Nevertheless  there  were  signs  that,  in  this  matter  of  trade  with  China, 
as  in  other  affairs,  the  American  government  was  in  no  position  to  ignore 
completely  the  clamour  raised  by  Senator  McCarthy  and  the  response 
which  it  evoked  in  some  sections  of  American  public  opinion.  On  27 
February  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  declared  that  it  was  inserting  a 
clause  in  its  contracts  with  vessels  carrying  goods  from  the  U.S.A.  to 
Formosa,  stipulating  that  such  ships  might  not  touch  at  ports  in  communist 
China,  Siberia,  the  U.S.S.R.,  North  Korea  or  the  European  satellite 
states  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  for  sixty  days  after  they  left  Formosa.  If  they  called 
at  Hongkong  after  leaving  Formosa  they  were  not  to  go  from  there  to  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  places.  The  point  was  that  ships  had  been  taking 
E.C.A.  cargoes  to  Formosa  and  then  going  on  to  communist  Chinese  ports 
to  pick  up  a  fresh  cargo.  Now,  it  was  reckoned,  they  would  have  to  go 
in  ballast  across  the  Pacific  to  communist  China  and  this  would  be  an 
unprofitable  venture.4  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  the  Director  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  declared  that  the  object  of  the  new  clause  was  to  choke 
off  shipments  of  strategic  goods  to  communist  countries.  He  complained 
of  what  he  called  ‘triple-C’  men — capitalist-communist-collaborators — 
who  carried  on  an  ‘underground  trade’  in  prohibited  materials.5 

On  7  July  the  American  Department  of  Commerce  issued  a  regulation 
forbidding  the  supply  of  fuel  to  foreign  ships  or  aircraft  bound  for  China, 
unless  they  were  granted  a  special  licence,  which,  the  Department  said, 
would  not  generally  be  granted.  Such  a  licence  for  refuelling  would  be 
needed  by  any  foreign  ship  or  aircraft  which  since  1  January  1953  called 
at  any  place  in  the  Far  East  under  communist  control,  or  which  was  bound 
for  any  such  place  within  1 20  days  (vessels)  or  30  days  (aircraft)  of  the 
date  of  its  departure  from  the  last  American  point  of  exit.  The  same  rule 
applied  to  any  vessel  or  aircraft  carrying  any  goods  to  such  places  without 

1  New  York  Times,  25  November  1953  (text). 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3  September  1953. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  14  December  1953,  pp.  811-12  (texts). 

4  The  Times,  28  February  1953.  . 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3  March  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  March  1953, 

pp.  435-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  I953>  P*  44^- 
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an  export  permit,  or  which  was  registered  in  a  communist  country  or 
chartered  by  the  government  or  a  national  of  any  such  country.1  Lord 
Leathers,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Transport,  Fuel 
and  Power,  told  the  House  of  Lords  on  21  July  that  there  was  no  dis¬ 
crimination  against  British  ships  in  the  application  of  this  regulation  and 
that  there  had  yet  been  no  case  of  a  licence  being  refused.2  However,  on 
15  October  the  President  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Shipping  complained 
of  delays  in  the  issue  of  such  licences  and  said  that  in  some  cases  British 
ships  had  armed  guards  put  on  board  them  while  in  American  waters.3 

These  restrictive  moves  on  the  part  of  the  American  government  seemed 
to  indicate  an  intention  to  prevent  any  trade  with  China  by  making  it, 
as  far  as  lay  in  the  government’s  power,  unprofitable  to  go  there.  Such 
methods  combined  with  Senator  McCarthy’s  onslaughts  to  provoke 
irritation  in  British  commercial  and  shipping  circles  and  counter-charges 
that,  despite  the  embargo  decreed  by  Washington,  American  automobiles 
and  other  manufactures  were  getting  to  China  and  that  Chinese  goods  were 
finding  their  way  into  the  U.S.A.4 

According  to  figures  issued  by  the  American  Department  of  Commerce 
in  October  1953,  there  had  been  no  American  exports  to  communist  China 
in  1952-3,  but  there  had  been  imports  of  goods  of  Chinese  origin  to  the 
value  of  $27-7  million  in  1952  and  $4  million  in  1953  (January-July).5  It 
appeared  that  goods  classed  as  coming  from  China  were  originally  pro¬ 
duced  in  China  but  not  necessarily  shipped  from  there.  Also  imports  from 
Outer  Mongolia  were  classed  as  Chinese  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
although  that  country  was  recognized  as  independent  of  China.6  What 
appeared  to  be  happening  was  that,  although  there  was  no  direct  American 
trade  with  communist  China,  there  was  indirect  trade,  perhaps  through 
east  and  west  Germany  and  Japan.  Some  of  this  appeared  to  be  licensed 
trade  in  commodities,  such  as  tungsten,  needed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Meanwhile  the  Chinese  People’s  government  continued  to  dangle  before 
the  eyes  of  British  (and  other  foreign)  businessmen  the  bait  of  greatly 
increased  trade  if  only  the  official  restrictions  could  be  relaxed.  The 
British  government,  in  particular,  was  repeatedly  criticized  in  Parliament 
on  the  ground  that  the  list  of  strategic  materials  prohibited  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  much  larger  than  that  of  countries  like  Germany,  Belgium 


1  The  Times,  8  June  1953. 

2  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  183,  coll.  660-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1933,  p.  493. 

3  The  Times,  15  October  1953. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  21  July  1953;  South  China  Adorning  Post,  5  November  1953 ;  25  November 
r953)  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  521,  coll.  348-9,  and  1  December  1953,  ibid.  coll.  935-8. 

5  South  China  Morning  Post,  9  October  1953. 

6  New  Y ork  Times,  8  July  1953.  Outer  Mongolia  was  nevertheless  a  member  of  the  communist 
block  of  Powers. 
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or  France  and  that  British  businessmen  were  consequently  under  an  unfair 
handicap.  Thus,  on  15  May  Mr.  Tom  Driberg  appealed  for  a  lifting  of 
the  ban  on  penicillin  and  sulpha  drugs.1  He  said  that  in  July  1952  the 
China  National  Import  and  Export  Corporation  (which  had  established 
itself  in  East  Berlin)  had  placed  a  preliminary  order  with  a  British  firm  for 
£500, ooo  worth  of  such  drugs,  but  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  refused 
a  licence  for  their  export.  Mr.  Driberg  appealed  on  humanitarian  grounds 
for  the  reversal  of  this  ban.  But  the  official  reply  was  that  as  from  29  June 
1951  the  government  had  decided  to  limit  the  export  of  antibiotics  to 
China  to  normal  civilian  requirements,  and  that  such  drugs  were  useful 
in  aiding  the  enemy  to  keep  his  men  in  the  field.2  It  appeared  that  some 
other  countries  had  hitherto  not  included  antibiotics  on  their  prohibited 
list,  although  they  were  now  coming  into  line  with  Great  Britain  on  the 
subject.3 

Complaints  were  also  made  that  Chinese  orders  for  chemicals  and  some 
classes  of  industrial  machinery,  which  British  firms  were  unable  to  accept, 
were  then  secured  by  German,  French  or  Swedish  firms.4  Government 
spokesmen  had  virtually  to  admit  that  there  was  some  substance  in  these 
charges,  and  could  only  say  that  the  British  government  was  actively 
trying  to  secure  unanimity  among  the  major  exporting  countries  on  what 
should  come  under  the  category  of  strategic  goods.5 

In  mid-June  an  unofficial  group  of  British  businessmen  went  to  Peking 
by  invitation  of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade.  It  included 
representatives  of  the  engineering,  automobile  and  electrical  industries.6 
They  were  initially  reported  to  have  secured  orders  totalling  £15  million. 
But  they  found  the  Chinese  chiefly  interested  in  heavy  industrial  equip¬ 
ment,  which  was  mostly  banned,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  licensed  only  slightly  more  than  £3  million  worth  of  these 
orders.7 

Following  the  signature  of  the  armistice  in  Korea  pressure  increased 
upon  the  British  government  to  remove  at  any  rate  some  of  the  more 
debatable  items  on  the  prohibited  list.  This  placed  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  rather  awkward  position.  Could  the  Chinese  communist 
government  be  termed  aggressive  now  that  it  had  stopped  fighting  and 
was  professedly  anxious  for  peace?  How,  too,  did  a  continuance  of  the 
comprehensive  prohibitions  square  with  the  British  government’s  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  to  see  a  round-table  political  conference  on  Korea,  rather 
than  negotiation  between  two  opposed  sides?8  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
prohibitions  could  not  be  completely  removed  until  the  United  Nations 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  514,  coll.  1653-9.  2  Ibid.  coll.  1659-64. 

3  See  also  28  April  1953,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  182,  col.  26. 

4  24  March  1953,  ibid.  vol.  181,  col.  244;  28  April  1953,  ibid.  vol.  182,  coll.  26-27. 

5  24  March  1953,  ibid.  vol.  18 1,  col.  242.  6  Scotsman,  3  August  1953. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  23  December  1953-  8  See  above,  p.  216. 
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formally  rescinded  their  embargo  resolution  of  May  1951,  which  seemed 
unlikely  to  happen  until  a  definitive  peace  was  reached  in  Korea.  Nor 
could  particular  items  be  removed  without  consultations  with  the  members 
of  the  International  Consultative  Committee  and  without  considering  the 
possible  effects  upon  public  opinion  in  the  U.S.A.  However,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  there  were  signs  that  the  British  government  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  secure  agreement  upon  at  any  rate  modifications  of  the 
embargo  list.  On  19  November  it  was  announced  that  the  question  of  the 
export  of  antibiotics  to  China  was  under  discussion  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  interested  European  states.1  On  21  January  1954  the  govern¬ 
ment  declared  that  the  quantitative  control  over  the  export  to  China  of 
antibiotics,  sulpha  drugs  and  anti-malarial  drugs  had  been  removed.  It 
was  also  revealed  that  since  the  previous  July  the  ban  on  exports  of  small 
automobiles  had  been  lifted.2 

But  in  the  matter  of  such  commodities  as  rubber  and  industrial  machinery 
the  government  was  evidently  unprepared  to  make  any  concessions  with¬ 
out  general  agreement,  presumably  including  that  of  the  U.S.A.3  There 
the  climate  of  opinion  was  evidently  unfavourable  to  any  marked  changes. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  told  Parliament  on  17  December  that  trade  with 
China  had  been  included  in  the  matters  discussed  at  the  Bermuda  Con¬ 
ference.  But  he  gave  no  details  and  said  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest  for  him  to  do  so.4 

Indeed,  apart  from  American  susceptibilities,  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  People’s  government  towards  Great  Britain  was  hardly  such  as  to 
warrant  any  sweeping  relaxation  of  trade  controls.  The  plight  of  British 
firms  in  China  remained  unaltered.  According  to  an  article  in  the  Sunday 
Times  of  18  January  1953,  there  had  been  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
attitude  of  Chinese  officials  to  British  firms  in  China  and  some  of  them 
were  in  consequence  inclined  to  carry  on  in  hope  of  better  days  to  come. 
But  Lord  Reading,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  declared  over  a  month 
later  that  no  such  improvement  had  been  observed,  nor  was  it  true  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  British  firms  had  applied  for  permission  to 
wind  up  their  affairs.5  Such  permission,  despite  British  official  representa¬ 
tions,  had  in  many  cases  not  been  forthcoming,  which  amounted  to 
the  detention  of  senior  staff  in  China  against  their  will.6  On  30  July  the 
Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  future  of  relations  with  communist  China, 
declared  that  ‘our  traders  really  have  not  had  a  fair  deal’.7  Nor,  at  the  end 


1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  520,  coll.  1878-80. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  522,  col.  1200. 

3  See  30  November  1953,  ibid.  vol.  521,  coll.  935-6. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  522,  col.  582. 

5  24  February  1953,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  180,  coll.  668-70. 

6  18  February  1953,  ibid.  coll.  507-8.  7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  518,  col.  1606. 
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°f  1  953j  had  any  compensation  been  forthcoming  for  the  considerable 
amount  of  British  property  which,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  had  been 
seized  by  the  order  of  the  Chinese  People’s  government.1 

On  9  September  a  serious  incident  occurred  near  Hongkong  when  a 
communist  Chinese  gunboat  fired  upon  a  British  naval  motor-launch, 
killing  seven  of  her  crew  and  wounding  five  more.2  A  British  protest  to 
Peking  on  12  September3  was  answered  by  a  Chinese  counter-protest  on 
29  September  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  motor-launch,  aided  by 
aircraft,  had  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Chinese  warship.4  On 
16  October  a  further  British  note  rejected  these  allegations  and  demanded 
compensation  for  the  killed  and  injured.5  But  the  Chinese  in  January 
1954  reiterated  their  version  of  what  had  occurred  and  refused  the  British 
demand.6 


(iii)  The  U.S.A.  and  the  Chinese  Nationalists 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  since  the  opening  of  1951,  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  supplying  economic  aid  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
regime  in  Formosa,  had  been  extending  military  assistance  as  well.  Arms 
and  equipment  had  been  supplied  to  the  Nationalist  forces  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  had  been  dispatched  to  F ormosa  to 
assist  in  the  training  of  General  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  troops.7  The  purpose 
of  this  aid,  as  defined  in  the  agreements  between  the  American  and  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  governments,  was  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Formosa 
against  a  communist  invasion.8  The  Nationalist  government,  however,  had 
never  ceased  to  reiterate  that  its  ultimate  objective  was  to  invade  the  Chinese 
mainland  and  liberate  China  from  the  communist  yoke.  Such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  however,  was  quite  beyond  its  capacity  without  substantial  Ameri¬ 
can  aid,  including  active  participation  by  American  forces.  General 
Chiang’s  standpoint  was  that  there  could  be  no  enduring  peace  in  Asia, 
or  in  the  world,  unless  the  communist  regime  in  China  were  overthrown, 
and  that  the  longer  the  free  countries  of  the  world  delayed,  the  stronger 
and  more  dangerous  their  communist  foes  grew.  In  this  there  were  many 
in  the  U.S.A. — not  to  mention  other  countries — who  agreed  with  him. 

The  advent  in  Washington  of  a  Republican  administration  aroused 
hopes  in  Taipeh,  and  fears  elsewhere,  that  action  might  be  taken  along 
the  lines  advocated  by  General  Chiang.  President  Eisenhower’s  directive 

1  15  December  1953,  ibid.  vol.  522,  Written  Answers,  coll.  41-42. 

2  The  Times,  10  September  1953. 

3  South  China  Morning  Post,  1 3  September  1 953 ;  Manchester  Guardian,  1 4  September  1 953  (texts) . 

4  New  China  News  Agency,  30  September  1953;  South  China  Morning  Post,  1  October  1953 
(texts). 

5  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  16  October  1 953>  No.  15  (text). 

6  The  Times,  27  January  1954;  and  see  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  12  February  1954,  No.  2, 
for  the  text  of  a  further  British  note. 

7  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  352-3. 
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to  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  leave  the  way  clear  for  Nationalist  attacks  on  the 
mainland  was  thought  in  some  quarters,  despite  his  disclaimer  of  aggres¬ 
sive  intentions,  to  herald  such  a  move.  This  was  the  more  so  because  its 
announcement  coincided  with  several  other  significant  events.  One  of 
these  was  the  announcement  in  Taipeh  on  5  February  that  Mr.  Karl  L. 
Rankin,  the  American  Minister  to  the  Nationalist  government,  was  to 
have  his  status  raised  to  that  of  Ambassador.1  Mr.  Rankin  was  known  to 
be  a  fervent  supporter  of  the  Nationalists  and  an  advocate  of  their  desire 
to  reverse  their  catastrophe  of  1948-9.  He  presented  his  credentials  as 
Ambassador  on  2  April  and  shortly  afterwards  declared  to  correspondents 
that  ‘the  Government  of  China  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  liberation  of  the 
mainland  from  Communism.  Americans  share  the  Chinese  hopes  for  the 
success  of  this  great  enterprise.’2 

Another  contemporary  event  was  the  visit  of  a  group  of  Chinese 
Nationalist  naval  officers  to  America.  Their  leader,  Vice-Admiral  Ma 
Chi-chung,  told  leading  representatives  of  the  Chinese  community  in 
New  York  that  there  were  600,000  troops  in  Formosa  preparing  for  an 
offensive,  that  there  were  1,500,000  Nationalist  guerrilla  forces  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  and  that  the  12  million  overseas  Chinese  would  lend 
moral  support  to  the  projected  invasion.3  Shortly  afterwards  General 
Chiang  Wei-kuo,  General  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  son,  visited  the  U.S.A.  He 
told  correspondents  that  the  Nationalist  navy  had  not  the  ships  to  conduct 
a  blockade  of  the  Chinese  coast  without  naval  aid  from  the  U.S.A. ,  and 
that  the  land  forces  were  not  yet  ready  for  an  invasion  and,  above  all, 
lacked  the  necessary  landing-craft.4 

This  was  indeed  the  case,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  order  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  meant  no  change  in  the  actual  situation. 
Indeed,  in  Taipeh  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  Nationalist  government 
would  undertake  no  action  against  the  Chinese  mainland  without  previous 
approval  from  Washington  and  that  there  was  complete  understanding 
on  that  point.5  The  situation  remained  the  same  as  before,  and  no  change 
in  directive  was  given  to  the  American  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group. 
The  interdiction  on  Nationalist  attacks  upon  the  Chinese  mainland  had 
never  extended  to  the  numerous  small  islands  which  fringe  the  south¬ 
eastern  coast  of  China.  Some  of  these  were  held  by  Chinese  Nationalist 
garrisons,  upon  others  they  had  made  raids  which  were  frequently,  though 
not  always,  successful.  In  the  planning  and  execution  of  these  operations 
M.A.A.G.  officers  had  taken  no  part,  nor  did  they  visit  islands  held  by 
the  Nationalist  forces.6 


1  New  York  Times ,  6  February  1953. 

2  Ibid.  3  April  1953;  Free  China  Information,  16  April  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  9  February  1953.  4  ibid.  2I  February  1953. 

5  South  China  Morning  Post,  17  February  1953. 

^  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  24  February  1953. 
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Some  indirect  help  was,  however,  given  by  the  training  and  equipment, 
under  the  auspices  of  American  marine  officers,  of  a  Chinese  marine  corps 
of  some  13,000  men.  These  were  declared  by  General  Shepherd,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  marine  corps,  to  have  acquired  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  technique  of  amphibious  assault  landings.1 

During  1953  the  American  government  also  lent  aid  in  the  re-equipment 
and  modernization  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  air  force.  This  had  hitherto 
consisted  of  obsolete  aircraft  unfit  for  combat,  especially  with  the  jet 
fighters  which  the  communists  were  receiving  from  the  U.S.S.R.2  Steps 
were  accordingly  taken  to  train  Chinese  Nationalist  pilots  in  the  use  of 
American  jet  aircraft,  partly  in  Formosa  and  partly  in  American  air  train¬ 
ing  bases  in  Arizona.3  Deliveries  of  American  F.  84  jet  fighter-bombers 
began  in  the  spring  of  1953  and  continued  at  intervals  throughout  the 
year.4  The  Nationalist  navy  was  also  presented  with  some  small  warships.5 

But  this  additional  aid  was  far  from  adequate  if  the  intention  was  to  use 
the  Nationalist  forces  in  any  large-scale  invasion  of  the  mainland.  For 
that  they  needed  more  troops,  heavy  artillery,  landing-craft  and  practically 
all  the  supplies  of  ammunition  and  fuel  that  such  an  operation  would 
necessitate.  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  reported  to  consider  that  he 
would  need  fifty  or  sixty  divisions  for  such  an  attempt,  whereas  the 
M.A.A.G.  officers  thought  it  might  be  done  with  a  smaller  number.  But 
either  way  the  existing  forces  were  not  sufficient.  Moreover,  they  were  getting 
past  their  prime  as  the  years  went  by  and  there  was  no  significant  recruiting 
of  younger  men  from  the  Formosan  Chinese.6  Without  continued  Ameri¬ 
can  aid,  which  in  1953  covered  some  three-fifths  of  the  Nationalist  budget, 
General  Chiang’s  regime  must  collapse.  But  even  with  it,  the  future  was, 
to  say  the  least,  speculative,  in  view  of  the  ageing  of  the  Nationalist  army 
and  the  steady  growth  in  power  of  its  communist  opponents.  One  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  suggested  that  the  root  trouble  was  that  the  American 
government  remained  undecided  or  possibly  divided  among  itself  on  what 
the  objective  of  aid  to  Formosa  should  be;  in  consequence  of  this  there 
was  no  long-term  policy.7 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1953  there  was  much  going  to  and 
from  of  important  personages  between  Taipeh  and  Washington.  In  late 
May  Mr.  Rankin  left  for  Washington  and  remained  away  for  over  a 
month.8  Early  in  June  Admiral  Arthur  Radford,  the  Chairman  of  the 

1  Ibid.  2  and  10  March  1953. 

2  Ibid.  11  January  1953. 

3  Ibid,  and  Free  China  Information ,  25  June  1953. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  12  February  1953;  -New  York  Herald  Tribune,  25  February  1953; 
New  York  Times,  18  March,  16  June,  14  August  1953. 

5  New  York  Times,  7  August  1953. 

6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  November  1953;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  November  1953. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  November  1953. 

8  South  China  Morning  Post,  23  May  1953;  New  York  Times,  27  June  1953. 
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American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  arrived  in  Formosa.  He  was  known  as  a 
strong  sympathizer  with  Nationalist  Chinese  aims  and  as  an  advocate  of 
a  blockade  of  communist  China.  On  this  occasion  he  was  reported  to 
have  assured  the  Nationalist  government  of  continued  American  support 
after  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  in  Korea.1  Then,  in  mid-July,  General 
William  Chase,  the  Commander  of  M.A.A.G.,  went  to  Washington  to 
testify  before  Congress  on  the  question  of  continued  aid  for  the  Nationalists. 
After  his  return  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  reported  that  he  had  told 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  Washington  that  the  U.S.A. 
were  receiving  value  for  every  dollar  spent  in  Formosa  and  that  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  blow  for  America  should  the  Chinese  communists  ever 
get  possession  of  Formosan  harbours  and  airfields.2  Another  visitor  to 
Formosa  was  Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump,  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  American  Pacific  Fleet.  He  made  a  stay  of  only  three  days  at  the  end 
of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August,  but  his  visit  was  said  to  have  aroused 
Nationalist  hopes  of  securing  more  warships.3 

Despite  these  visits  and  assurances  of  continued  American  support,  the 
conclusion  of  the  armistice  in  Korea  was  evidently  a  sad  blow  to  Nationalist 
hopes.  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  reported  as  saying  that  if  the  U.S.A. 
remained  on  the  defensive  for  another  two  years,  both  they  and  the  free 
world  in  general  would  be  in  deadly  peril.4  At  the  end  of  May  Mr. 
K.  C.  Wu,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Formosa,  paid  a  visit  to  the  U.S.A., 
and  while  there  complained  that  the  Americans  did  things  half-heartedly 
and  inconsistently.5  This  complaint  acquired  some  substance  from  reports 
of  the  rather  haphazard  manner  in  which  American  military  supplies  were 
reaching  the  Nationalists.6 

In  the  autumn  the  Nationalists  were  heartened  by  the  visit  of  two  out¬ 
standing  members  of  the  Republican  Party.  One  was  Senator  William  F. 
Knowland,  who  was  on  a  fact-finding  tour  of  the  Far  East,  and  who 
yielded  to  none  in  his  emphatic  support  of  the  Nationalist  regime  and 
rejection  of  any  suggestion  that  the  U.S.A.  should  ever  recognize  the 
Chinese  communist  government.  He  arrived  on  5  September  and 
remained  for  about  a  week.  While  there  he  gave  an  address  at  the  National 
Taiwan  University,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  that  there  was  need 
to  liberate  peoples  who  were  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  communism,  and 
that  no  honourable  country  could  welcome  a  gangster  into  the  fraternity 
of  nations.7  He  also  urged  the  conclusion  of  a  Pacific  Pact  which  should 
include  South  Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Nationalist 


1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  June  1953. 

1  South  China  Morning  Post,  13  and  30  July  1953!  Free  China  Information  Service,  13  August  1953. 

3  South  China  Morning  Post,  30  July  and  3  August  1953. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  November  1953. 

5  New  York  Times,  27  May  1953. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  November  1953.  7  The  Times,  10  September  1953. 
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China.  This,  he  held,  should  be  done  without  delay,  whether  Great 
Britain  chose  to  join  or  not.  Great  Britain  and  India,  indeed,  both  came 
under  the  Senator’s  fire,  for  their  attempts  to  appease  the  communists, 
and  on  account  of  British  trade  with  communist  China,  which  he  stig¬ 
matized  as  ‘morally  indecent’. 

On  8  November,  Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  the  American  Vice-President, 
arrived  in  Formosa,  in  the  course  of  his  goodwill  tour  abroad.  He,  too, 
assured  the  Nationalist  government  of  continued  American  support  and 
by  implication  encouraged  their  ambitions  by  declaring  that  ‘communist 
China  cannot  rule  for  ever’.2  But  the  heartening  effect  of  these  words  and 
of  Mr.  Nixon’s  visit  were  materially  lessened  by  Mr.  Dulles’s  statement  that 
the  U.S.A.  did  not  necessarily  for  ever  oppose  the  recognition  of  com¬ 
munist  China.3  Mr.  Nixon  did  his  best  to  dispel  the  dismay  in  Taipeh  by 
saying  that  what  Mr.  Dulles  had  meant  was  that  the  U.S.A.  would  never 
recognize  the  Peking  regime  unless  it  stopped  taking  orders  from  Moscow 

which  was  unlikely.4  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  attempt  to  explain  away 
Mr.  Dulles  altogether  reassured  Mr.  Nixon’s  hosts. 

At  the  end  of  November  another  visitor  arrived  by  air  in  Taipeh.  This 
was  President  Syngman  Rhee  of  South  Korea.  Following  conversations 
between  him  and  General  Chiang,  a  joint  statement  was  issued  in  which 
they  pledged  themselves  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of 
enslaved  brethren.  They  appealed  to  all  the  free  peoples  of  Asia  to  join 
in  a  united  anti-communist  front,  for  which  they  expected  material 
and  moral  aid  from  other  free  nations,  and  in  particular  from  the 
U.S.A.5 

On  1 1  December  Mr.  Donald  Heath,  the  American  Ambassador  to  the 
Associated  States  of  Indo-China,  accompanied  by  Brigadier-General  Trap- 
nell,  the  head  of  the  American  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  in 
Indo-China,  also  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Taipeh  and  had  discussions  with  Mr. 
Rankin  and  General  Chase.6  But  if  anything  transpired  regarding  a 
South-East  Asia  pact,  it  was  not  revealed. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  the  Nationalist  government  might  feel 
confident  that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  its  abandonment  by 
the  U.S.A.  and  that  it  might,  indeed,  come  to  play  its  part  in  a  regional 
defence  association,  sponsored  and  largely  sustained  by  Washington.  But 
this  of  itself  would  not  solve  all  the  government’s  internal  problems,  while 
its  avowed  aim  of  reconquering  the  mainland  remained  as  much  as  ever 
in  the  realm  of  fantasy. 

1  South  China  Morning  Post,  n  September  1953. 

2  Ibid.  10  November  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  n  November  1953. 

4  Ibid.  12  November  1953. 

5  Free  China  Information,  10  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  458. 

6  South  China  Morning  Post,  12  December  1953. 
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3.  Japan 

At  the  opening  of  1953  relations  between  Japan  and  its  nearest  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  remained  in  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  questions  at  issue  between  Tokyo  and  Seoul  included  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  treaty  to  establish  full  diplomatic  relations  between  them; 
the  final  disposition  of  former  Japanese  property  in  Korea;  the  ownership 
of  Japanese  vessels  in  Korean  waters  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender; 
the  status  of  Korean  residents  in  Japan;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  South 
Korean  government’s  claim  to  sovereignty  over  large  areas  of  the  sea 
adjacent  to  Korea.1  This  claim  had  been  set  out  in  a  proclamation  of 
18  January  1952,  in  which  President  Rhee  declared  that  the  sea  which 
covers  the  continental  shelf  of  Korea  was  under  Korean  control  and 
reserved  for  Korean  exploitation.  The  ‘Rhee  line’,  established  by  this 
proclamation,  ran  from  1350  45'  East  longitude  and  420  15'  North  latitude 
to  1320  50'  East  longitude  and  38°  North  latitude,  thence  to  130°  East 
longitude  and  350  North  latitude;  from  that  point  to  1290  10'  East 
longitude  and  340  40'  North  latitude  and  thence  to  1270  East  longitude 
and  320  North  latitude.2 

President  Rhee’s  intention  was  to  monopolize  the  considerable  stretches 
of  sea  within  this  boundary  for  Korean  fishing  interests.  He  included  in 
this  prohibited  zone  some  of  the  richest  fishing  grounds  of  the  Japan  and 
Yellow  Seas,  where  Japanese  trawlers  from  ports  in  south-western  Japan 
had  congregated,  especially  for  mackerel  fishing.  The  Japanese  estimated 
that  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  fish  supplies  of  Kyoto,  Kobe  and  Osaka  came 
from  these  waters.3  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  on  25  January 
1952  the  Japanese  government  in  its  turn  issued  a  declaration  which  con¬ 
demned  the  South  Korean  President’s  proclamation  as  incompatible  with 
the  internationally  recognized  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas 
as  well  as  that  of  international  co-operation  in  the  regulation  of  fishing 
activities.4 

But  President  Rhee  remained  adamant  and  proceeded  to  seize  and 
confiscate  Japanese  trawlers  caught  by  his  patrol  boats  inside  the  ‘Rhee 
line’.  The  Japanese  fishermen  themselves  were  tried  under  Korean  laws 
passed  to  preserve  Korean  marine  resources,  laws  which  the  Japanese  con¬ 
tended  could  apply  only  to  Korean  nationals.5  Discussions  between  Tokyo 
and  Seoul  on  the  matter  had  proved  fruitless  during  1952  and  a  situation 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  392. 

2  Institute  of  World  Economy,  Tokyo:  The  Japan  Annual  1994  (Tokyo,  Tokyo  News  Service 
for  the  Japan  Annual  Publications,  1954),  p.  236;  Contemporary  Japan  (Tokyo,  Foreign  Affairs 
Association  of  Japan),  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9,  pp.  389-90. 

3  The  Japan  Annual  1954,  p.  108. 

4  S.  Taguchi:  ‘The  Japanese  Fishery  Dispute’,  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9, 
PP-  399-400. 

5  Ibid.  p.  401. 
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fraught  with  dangerous  possibilities  had  arisen.  Interference  with  Japan’s 
vital  fishing  industry  was  a  serious  blow  to  its  economy  and  to  the  diet  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Such  a  blow  dealt  by  South  Korea  was  especially 
calculated  to  arouse  Japanese  national  pride  and  to  deepen  the  animosity 
between  Japanese  and  Koreans.  This,  in  view  of  the  war  in  Korea,  was 
something  which  the  United  Nations  Command  was  concerned  to  avoid, 
if  it  could. 

On  5  January  1953  President  Rhee  arrived  in  Tokyo  for  the  outward 
purpose  of  conferring  with  General  Mark  Clark,  the  U.N.  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander.  On  the  following  day  President  Rhee  had  discussions  with  Mr. 
Shigeru  Yoshida,  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  on  the  general  relations 
between  their  two  countries.  On  7  January,  before  his  return  home, 
President  Rhee  declared  that  he  would  welcome  a  resumption  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  Japanese-Korean  negotiations.1  Mr.  Katsuo  Okazaki,  thejapanese 
Foreign  Minister,  told  correspondents  on  8  January  that  the  Japanese 
government  welcomed  President  Rhee’s  overture  and  was  ready  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  further  friendship  and  co-operation  between  Japan  and  Korea, 
since  both  countries  were  faced  with  the  danger  of  communist  invasion.2 

But  the  prospect  of  an  accommodation  between  the  two  countries  soon 
faded.  At  the  end  of  January  an  unofficial  Japanese  mission  went  to  Seoul 
to  discuss  the  fisheries  question.  It  found  President  Rhee  in  an  uncom¬ 
promising  mood.  He  asserted  that  during  the  forty  years  of  thejapanese 
occupation  of  Korea  its  resources,  including  the  fisheries,  had  been  mono¬ 
polized  by  Japanese  exploiters.  Consequently,  the  Korean  fishing  industry 
was  far  behind  that  of  Japan  and  it  needed  an  equivalent  period  to  catch 
up.  Therefore  the  Rhee  line  must  be  upheld  and  thejapanese  must  submit 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  fishermen  from  the  waters  it  enclosed.3 

Thejapanese  delegation  contended  that  Japanese  fishermen  had  origin¬ 
ally  discovered  the  value  of  the  fishing  ground  in  dispute  and  that  the 
Korean  fishing  industry  owed  such  technical  progress  as  it  had  made  to 
Japanese  initiative  and  guidance.4  They  proposed  that  Korea  and  Japan 
should  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  joint  exploitation  of  the  fishing 
grounds,  with  provision  for  safeguards  against  their  exhaustion  through 
over-intensive  trawling.  But  President  Rhee  rejected  these  proposals  and 
reiterated  his  determination  to  exclude  Japanese  fishermen  from  the  waters 
which  he  maintained  were  under  Korean  sovereignty.5 

The  failure  of  this  Japanese  mission  was  followed  by  fresh  incidents 
during  February  when  Japanese  fishing-craft  which  disregarded  the  Rhee 
line  were  fired  upon  by  Korean  patrol  boats.  Thejapanese  government 
protested  to  Seoul  and,  on  25  February,  announced  that  it  had  approached 


1  Nippon  Times,  8  January  1953.  2  Ibid.  9  January  1953. 

3  Taguchi,  op.  cit.  p.  316.  He  was  a  member  of  thejapanese  mission. 

4  Ibid.  p.  412.  5  Ibid.  pp.  316-17. 
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the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo  to  ask  Washington  to  exert  its  influence 
to  prevent  any  further  incidents  of  this  kind.1  The  head  of  the  South 
Korean  mission  in  Tokyo  declared  that  the  Korean  warships  had  acted 
within  their  legal  rights.  He  accused  Japan  of  threatening  economic 
reprisals  at  a  time  when  it  was  profiting  by  the  Korean  War  and,  as  he 
put  it,  shielded  from  communist  attack  by  the  South  Korean  forces.2 

For  both  diplomatic  and  military  reasons,  the  Japanese  were  unable  to 
meet  force  with  force.  But  they  did  not  believe  that  the  Koreans  would 
be  able  unaided  to  build  up  an  effective  fishing  industry,  or  to  dispose  of 
all  their  catch  in  the  Korean  market.  The  Japanese  thought  that,  without 
Japanese  technical  aid  and  without  being  able  to  sell  their  fish  in  Japan, 
the  Korean  fishing  enterprises  would  languish  and  that  President  Rhee’s 
plans  for  expansion  would  be  frustrated.3  So,  while  exasperated  at  the 
Korean  attitude,  the  Japanese  could  afford  to  bide  their  time. 

On  15  April  formal  Japanese-Korean  negotiations  were  resumed  in 
Tokyo  on  the  various  issues  which  divided  the  two  countries.  But  on 
none  of  these  could  agreement  be  reached.  By  Article  4b  of  the  General 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  San  Francisco,  Japan  had  accepted  the  transfer  to  the 
government  of  Korea  by  the  American  military  government  of  Japanese 
properties  in  Korea,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  American  military  autho¬ 
rities.4  The  Japanese  government  interpreted  this  as  meaning  that  it  had 
thereby  waived  all  claims  against  the  U.S.A.  in  respect  of  these  properties, 
but  that  it  was  still  free  to  demand  their  return,  or  compensation  in  lieu 
of  this,  from  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  That  government, 
per  contra ,  held  that  Japan  had  definitively  lost  these  properties  and  any 
claims  to  compensation.5  A  similar  complete  conflict  of  views  continued 
on  the  matter  of  Japanese  vessels  which  had  been  registered  in  Korean 
ports  and  had  been  there  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  The 
Japanese  government  claimed  their  return,  whereas  the  South  Korean 
government  demanded  that  Japan  should  recognize  that  these  ships  were 
now  Korean  property.6  Both  governments  were  agreed  that,  as  from  the 
entry  into  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Francisco,  Koreans  in  Japan  should 
no  longer  be  considered  Japanese  subjects.  But  there  were  two  consequent 
difficulties.  One  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Koreans  in  Japan  were 
sympathetic  to  North  Korea  and  objected  to  being  automatically  registered 
as  citizens  of  South  Korea.  The  other  was  that  the  South  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  wanted  Japan  to  continue  to  accord  to  Korean  residents  all  the 
rights  they  had  previously  enjoyed  as  Japanese  subjects,  including  that  of 
permanent  domicile  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  government  was  not  pre- 

1  The  Times,  26  February  1953.  2  New  York  Times,  26  February  1953. 

3  Taguchi,  op.  cit.  p.  415. 

4  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  393;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  613. 

5  The  Japan  Annual  1954,  p.  108. 


6  Ibid.  pp.  109-10. 
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pared  to  concede  this  in  perpetuity.  Meanwhile,  pending  the  settlement 
of  this  matter  of  the  status  of  Koreans  in  Japan,  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  as  from  May  1952,  refused  to  accept  Koreans  whom 
the  Japanese  government  desired  to  deport  for  violating  the  Alien  Registra¬ 
tion  Ordinance,  or  because  they  were  paupers  and  a  charge  upon  the 
Japanese  authorities.1  The  Korean  government  had  accepted  such 
deportees  from  S.C.A.P.,  but  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  refused  to  continue  to  do  so  until  a  Japanese-Korean  treaty 
should  be  concluded. 

Behind  all  these  specific  matters  of  quarrel  lay  a  fundamental  conflict  of 
attitudes.  President  Rhee  and  his  Cabinet  regarded  the  period  during 
which  Korea  had  been  annexed  to  Japan  as  one  of  unmitigated  exploita¬ 
tion,  tyranny  and  brutality,  for  which  the  Japanese  should  be  repentant 
and  should  make  restitution.  The  Japanese  were  not  prepared  to  accept 
such  an  estimate)  they  considered  that  Japanese  rule  had  brought  peace 
and  material  benefits  to  Korea  and  that  the  Korean  attitude  was  unduly 
emotional.  They  were  prepared  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with 
Korea,  but  they  refused  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  victorious  Powers.  In 
such  a  background  of  mutual  aversion  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  renewed 
negotiations  once  more  lapsed. 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  Japan  was  preoccupied  with  internal 
political  difficulties  and  South  Korea  with  the  crisis  which  accompanied 
the  signature  of  the  Korean  armistice.2  Fresh  trouble  arose  in  June,  how¬ 
ever,  when  Korean  fishermen  landed  on  Takeshima,  a  group  of  un¬ 
inhabited  rocks  in  the  Japan  Sea,  which  Japan  claimed  as  its  territory. 
This  was  followed  by  a  landing  by  sailors  from  a  Korean  patrol  boat,  who 
removed  a  Japanese  landmark  and  also  fired  upon  a  patrol  vessel  of  the 
Japanese  Maritime  Defence  Force.  A  further  protest  from  Tokyo  to  Seoul 
resulted  on  13  July.3 

In  September  1952  the  United  Nations  Command  had  established  a  sea 
defence  zone  around  Korea.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Rhee  line; 
it  was  intended  to  protect  the  United  Nations  sea  communications  against 
possible  mine  or  submarine  perils  and  perhaps  also  to  screen  a  con¬ 
templated  amphibious  operation  against  North  Korea.  The  South  Korean 
government,  however,  had  used  the  existence  of  this  defence  zone  as  an 
excuse  to  interfere  with  Japanese  fishing-vessels  and  even  ships  in  transit.4 
At  the  end  of  August  1953  the  United  Nations  Command  announced  the 
abolition  of  this  sea  defence  zone.  The  South  Korean  government 
protested  against  this  action  and  demanded  that  the  United  Nations 

1  Ibid.  pp.  108-9. 

2  See  section  on  Korea,  above,  pp.  188  seqq. 

3  The  Times,  14  July  1953. 

4  K.  Tamura:  ‘The  Rhee  Line  and  International  Law’,  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9, 
PP-  379-4 1 5- 
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Command  provide  the  Korean  navy  with  sufficient  ships  to  maintain  the 
defence  zone  in  its  own  accord.  At  the  same  time  they  reiterated  their 
determination  to  maintain  the  Rhee  line  and  served  notice  on  Japanese 
fishing-vessels  that  any  of  them  found  trespassing  across  the  line  would  be 
seized.1  The  Korean  action  coincided  with  the  mackerel  fishing  season 
off  the  Korean  coast;  on  9  September  the  South  Korean  Admiral  Paik 
said  that  twenty-one  Japanese  vessels  had  been  chased  out  of  waters  inside 
the  Rhee  line  in  the  preceding  three  days.2  The  Japanese  government  on 
9  September  sent  a  note  to  Seoul  in  which  it  declared  that  it  would  in  no 
circumstances  recognize  the  Rhee  line  and  demanded  the  cancellation  of 
the  Korean  warning  to  seize  Japanese  vessels  and  the  return  of  two  fishing- 
craft  which  had  been  seized.3  On  10  September  the  South  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  did  announce  the  suspension  of  the  order  to  seize  Japanese  vessels.4 
This  was  followed  by  the  reopening  of  the  discussions  for  a  general  settle¬ 
ment  between  Japan  and  Korea,  but  on  21  October  another  breakdown 
of  the  talks  took  place.5 

The  Koreans  proceeded  to  seize  Japanese  fishing-vessels  they  caught 
inside  the  Rhee  line  and  to  bring  their  crews  before  Korean  courts.  On 
3  November  the  Japanese  Diet  passed  without  dissent  a  resolution  which 
condemned  the  establishment  of  the  Rhee  line  and  called  upon  the 
Japanese  government  to  take  ‘proper  measures’  to  end  the  dispute.6  The 
Diet  did  not  specify  what  these  measures  should  be,  and  the  Japanese 
government  was  no  doubt  loath  to  do  anything  which  might  arouse  the 
disapprobation  of  the  U.S.A.  The  American  Vice-President,  Mr.  Nixon, 
in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Tokyo  in  mid-November,  appealed  to  Japan  and 
Korea  to  endeavour  to  reach  agreement.7  On  22  November,  possibly  in 
response  to  this  appeal,  the  South  Korean  government  declared  that  432 
Japanese  fishermen  who  had  been  arrested  since  the  preceding  September 
for  fishing  within  the  Rhee  line  and  who  had  been  convicted  in  Korean 
courts,  would  be  freed  and  repatriated.  They  added  that  this  had  already 
been  done  in  the  case  of  a  further  sixty-five  fishermen.  The  release  of  the 
fishermen  was  described  as  an  act  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  President 
Rhee.  But  the  Korean  government  said  that  forty-three  Japanese  fishing- 
vessels  which  had  been  impounded  since  September  would  not  be  returned.8 
This  did  not  soothe  Japanese  irritation,  since  Tokyo  regarded  the  Rhee  line 
as  illegal  to  begin  with  and  considered  that  President  Rhee  was  looking  for 
a  cheap  way  to  build  up  a  Korean  fishing  fleet.  Thus  the  year  closed 
with  the  relations  between  Japan  and  South  Korea,  if  anything,  more 
hostile  than  they  had  been  at  its  inception. 

1  Nippon  Times,  29  August  1953.  2  The  Times,  10  September  1953. 

3  Nippon  Times,  10  September  1953.  4  Ibid.  11  September  1953. 

5  Ibid.  23  October  1953.  6  The  Times,  4  November  1953. 

7  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9,  pp.  372-3. 

8  The  Times,  23  November  1953. 
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The  Republic  of  Korea  was  by  no  means  the  only  state  to  inflict  injury 
upon  Japanese  fishing  enterprises.  With  the  abolition,  on  25  April  1952, 
of  the  MacArthur  line,  together  with  all  restrictions  previously  imposed 
by  S.C.A.P.  upon  Japanese  fishing,  the  Japanese  hoped  to  extend  their 
operations  to  the  distant  waters  in  which  they  had  been  wont  to  fish  in 
pre-war  years  and  to  avoid  the  exhaustion  of  the  areas  nearer  home  to 
which  they  had  been  confined  since  1945*  They  had  to  a  large  degree 
restored  their  fishing  fleets  and  had  raised  the  catch  to  nearly  the  pre-war 
level.1  But,  in  the  first  place,  communist  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  since 
they  were  not  signatories  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Peace  of  San  Francisco 
which,  indeed,  they  had  denounced  as  illegal,  were  disinclined  to  accept 
the  abolition  of  the  MacArthur  line.  Moreover,  although  they  did  not 
follow  the  South  Korean  example  of  proclaiming  a  defined  area  of  sea  as 
under  their  jurisdiction,  they  in  practice  proceeded  to  exercise  such  juris¬ 
diction  far  beyond  the  internationally  recognized  three-mile  limit.  In 
that  they  were  not  unique;  a  number  of  nations,  apparently  building  on 
a  claim  put  forward  in  1945  by  the  U.S.A.  to  sovereignty  over  the  sea  bed 
of  the  continental  shelf  contiguous  to  its  coasts,  tended  to  go  further  and 
to  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  above  such  a  continental  shelf, 
especially  in  the  regulation  of  fisheries.2 

Such  activities,  whatever  the  reason  for  them,  were  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  Japan,  vitally  dependent  upon  adequate  imports  of  fish.  A 
large  proportion  of  its  supplies  came  from  Japanese  dragnet  fishing  in  the 
Yellow  and  East  China  Seas,  a  more  important  region  from  this  stand¬ 
point  even  than  the  Japan  Sea.  But  Japanese  trawlers  were  seized  and 
confiscated  by  communist  Chinese  warships  to  a  distance  of  up  to  ninety 
miles  from  the  Chinese  coast.  According  to  a  Japanese  source,  130  vessels 
and  over  1,500  men  were  thus  seized  between  December  1950  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1953;  most  of  the  fishermen  were  released,  but  114  of  the  boats 
remained  in  Chinese  hands.3  Japanese  fishing-vessels  operating  near 
Formosa  were  occasionally  attacked  by  Nationalist  Chinese  war  vessels, 
despite  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Taipeh.4  This  was  the  harder  to  bear, 
because  the  communist  Chinese  operations  against  Japanese  fishing-boats 
were  justified  by  Peking  on  the  ground  that  Japan,  out  of  subservience  to 
the  U.S.A.,  had  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Nationalist 
regime,  the  enemy  of  Peking,  and  the  Chinese  People’s  government  was 
therefore  compelled  to  protect  the  coasts  against  possible  espionage 
activities. 

Japanese  fishing  in  northern  waters  continued  during  1953  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  interference  from  the  Russians.  The  fishing  port  of  Nemuro,  in 

1  The  Japan  Annual  ig^4,Tp.  234.  2  Tamura,  op.  cit.  p.  382.  3  Taguchi,  op.  cit.  p.  408. 

4  The  treaty  provided  for  the  negotiation  of  a  later  agreement  to  cover  maritime  questions, 
including  fisheries. 
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north-eastern  Hokkaido,  suffered  especially  from  these  depredations,  since 
the  Russians  remained  in  occupation  of  the  nearby  Habomai  and  Shikotan 
islands,  which  had  always  been  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Hokkaido  and  not  of 
the  Kuriles.  A  case  of  the  biter  bit,  however,  occurred  on  9  August  1953, 
when  a  Russian  ship  trying  to  contact  a  Russian  agent  in  Hokkaido  was 
seized  by  the  Japanese.  The  Russian  crew  were  eventually  released,  but 
the  agent  was  detained.1 

Japanese  fishing  operations  also  ran  into  difficulties  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and  Australia.  In  December  1953  a 
Japanese  source  declared  that  ‘the  greatest  benefit  that  (the  fishing) 
industry  obtained  from  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  MacArthur  line  was 
the  opening  of  new  fishing  grounds  south  of  Hawaii.  This  region  is  a  safe 
and  quiet  fishing  site.’2  It  was  not  to  prove  so  for  long. 

Japanese  hopes  of  regaining  their  pre-war  position  in  the  lucrative  pearl 
fisheries  in  the  Arafura  Sea,  off  the  northern  Australian  coast,  received  a 
heavy  setback  during  1953.  On  13  April  a  conference  opened  in  Canberra 
between  Australian  and  Japanese  delegations  to  discuss  the  conditions 
under  which  Japanese  participation  in  these  fisheries  should  be  renewed.3 
It  was  reported  on  13  May  that  Japan  had  agreed  that  its  pearling  vessels, 
unless  compelled  thereto  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  emergencies,  would 
not  enter  Australian  territorial  waters,  nor  would  their  crews  go  ashore, 
but  would  receive  necessary  supplies  of  water  and  petrol  from  a  mother 
ship  which  would  accompany  the  pearling  vessels.4  In  early  June  such  a 
ship,  together  with  a  flotilla  of  pearling  luggers,  reached  the  Arafura  Sea 
and  began  operations.  But  on  9  September  Mr.  McEwen,  the  Australian 
Minister  of  Commerce,  told  the  Australian  Parliament  that  Japanese 
pearling  vessels  had  entered  two  areas  which  they  had  been  asked  to 
avoid.  In  addition  Japan  had  informed  Australia  that  it  intended  to  take 
in  these  areas  what  the  Australian  government  regarded  as  an  excessive 
tonnage  of  shell.  Therefore,  said  Mr.  McEwen,  the  Australian  govern¬ 
ment  had  broken  off  the  negotiations  with  Japan  about  pearl  fishing.  He 
laid  before  Parliament  a  Bill  which  provided  for  the  assertion  by  Australia 
of  its  sovereignty  over  the  continental  shelf  off  its  coast,  up  to  the  hundred 
fathom  line,  which  in  some  areas  was  over  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  Australian  government  would  exercise  control  over  the  natural 
resources  of  the  sea  bed  and  of  the  subsoil  of  the  shelf.  Pearling  by  vessels 
of  all  nations,  including  Japan,  would  henceforth  be  subject  to  licensing 
and  control  by  the  Australian  government.  The  Japanese  would  not  be 
excluded,  but  their  activities  would  be  subordinated  to  the  orderly  de¬ 
velopment  and  economic  interests  of  the  Australian  pearl  shell  industry.5 

1  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9,  pp.  556-7. 

2  The  Japan  Annual  1954,  p.  235.  3  The  Times,  14  April  1953. 

4  Ibid.  14  May  1953.  3  Ibid,  and  New  York  Times,  10  September  1953. 
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On  1 1  September  the  Governor-General  of  Australia  issued  two  pro¬ 
clamations  to  assert  Australian  sovereignty  over  the  waters  covering  the 
continental  shelf  beyond  its  coasts,  as  well  as  a  similar  area  around  the 
Australian  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea.1  The  Australian  Parliament 
in  September  passed  the  Bill  which  set  up  controls  for  fishing  and  pearling 
in  the  waters  thus  claimed  as  under  Australian  jurisdiction.  The  Act 
came  into  force  on  1 2  October.  It  provided  that  pearl-fishing  vessels  and 
divers  must  have  licences  and  must  submit  periodic  returns  of  the  amount 
of  shell  they  took.  Violation  of  these  regulations  and  unlicensed  fishing 
were  subjected  to  heavy  penalties.2  On  10  September  the  Japanese 
government  protested  to  Australia  against  these  regulations.  It  declared 
that  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  had  come  about  because  the 
Australian  government  persisted  in  regarding  the  southern  part  of  the 
Arafura  Sea  as  Australian  waters  and  would  not  concede  to  Japanese 
pearlers  a  fair  share  of  the  fishing  grounds  there.  Japan  could  not  accept 
this  situation;  its  take  of  pearl  shell  in  1952  had  been  only  a  tithe  of  the 
average  pre-war  harvest.  Japan  was  ready  to  resume  the  negotiations  on 
a  basis  of  fair  treatment  and  would  voluntarily  respect  conservation 
measures.3  In  October  the  Japanese  followed  this  up  by  asking  Australia 
to  submit  the  question  of  the  legality  of  its  proclamation,  which  Japan 
contested,  to  the  International  Court.4  On  2  November  Mr.  McEwen 
announced  that  his  government  had  consented  to  this,  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  Japan  would  observe  the  Australian  regulations  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Court.5 

During  1953  Japanese  relations  with  some  of  the  states  of  South-Eastern 
Asia  continued  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  issue  of  reparations.  In 
1952  discussions  between  the  Japanese  government  and  the  government 
of  the  Philippine  Republic  had  led  to  no  concrete  result  because  the  latter 
government  was  still  putting  forward  the  sum  of  U.S.  $8,000  million  as 
the  total  reparations  to  be  paid  by  Japan  in  one  way  or  another  and  was 
also  demanding  an  advance  payment  in  cash  of  10  per  cent,  of  this  sum. 
The  Japanese  government  was  unwilling  to  commit  itself  to  any  such  total 
or  preliminary  amount  and  laid  stress  upon  reparations  payments  in  the 
form  of  services  rather  than  by  payment  of  money.  Further  discussions 
in  Manila  in  the  early  months  of  1953  resulted,  on  12  March,  in  the  signing 
of  a  Salvage  Agreement  between  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Republic. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  Japan  was  to  provide  labour  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  raising  of  sunken  vessels  in  Philippine  territorial  waters  and 
the  government  of  the  Philippines  was  to  extend  co-operation  to  the 
Japanese  salvage  interests  employed  in  these  operations.  The  details  were 


1  New  Tork  Times,  12  September  1953. 
3  The  Times,  16  September  1953. 

5  The  Times,  3  November  1953. 


2  Ibid.  15  September  1953. 
4  Observer,  n  October  1953. 
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to  be  worked  out  in  further  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  and 
the  agreement  was  to  count  as  part  of  the  anticipated  final  settlement  on 
reparations  between  Japan  and  the  Philippines.1  But,  despite  this  agree¬ 
ment,  it  proved  impossible  during  1953  to  reach  any  general  settlement  of 
the  reparations  question.  In  consequence  of  the  dispatch  to  Japan  of  a 
Philippine  reparations  survey  mission  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Philippine  Senate  on  the  reparations  issue,  the  attitude 
of  the  Philippines  tended  to  stiffen,  while  the  Japanese  government,  for 
its  part,  was  equally  adamant  in  refusing  to  commit  itself  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  like  what  the  Philippines  were  demanding.  Meanwhile,  the  general 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  remained  unratified  by  the  Philippine  govern¬ 
ment.  Relations  between  the  two  governments  were  maintained  by  a 
Philippine  Mission  in  Tokyo  and  a  Japanese  Overseas  Agency  in  Manila. 

In  January  1952  a  draft  interim  agreement  on  reparations  had  been 
initialed  in  Tokyo  between  representatives  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  governments.  This  was  concerned  with  general  principles  and  left 
details  to  be  worked  out  in  subsequent  negotiations,  but  the  draft  agree¬ 
ment  met  with  strong  opposition  in  Indonesia  and  no  further  negotiations 
were  undertaken  during  1 952-3.2  Meanwhile  payments  by  Indonesia 
for  Japanese  goods  were  held  up,  which  led  Tokyo  to  suspect  that  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  government  was  endeavouring  in  this  way  to  secure  an  indirect  pay¬ 
ment  of  reparations. 

A  settlement  with  Burma  also  remained  to  be  reached,  and  Siam,  in 
August  1953,  put  forward  a  claim  for  compensation  for  the  huge  amount 
of  military  scrip  with  which  the  Japanese  armies  had  flooded  that  country 
during  1942-5. 3  At  the  end  of  September  Mr.  Okazaki  departed  on  a 
tour  of  the  South-East  Asian  countries  in  the  hope  of  paving  the  way  for 
a  settlement  of  these  questions  and  thereby  contributing  to  an  expansion 
of  Japanese  trade  with  that  region,  but  the  year  ended  with  no  material 
change  in  the  situation.4 

Since  January  1940,  when  the  American  denunciation  of  the  Treaty 
of  1 9 1 1  had  come  into  effect,  there  had  been  no  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Japan  and  the  U.S.A.  On  2  April  1953  a  new  Treaty  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  was  signed  in  Tokyo  by  Mr.  Okazaki 
and  Mr.  Robert  Murphy,  the  American  Ambassador.5  The  treaty  pro¬ 
vided  for  freedom  of  commercial  activities  by  the  nationals  and  business 
enterprises  of  each  country  in  the  territory  of  the  other  on  a  general  basis 
of  national  and  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  with  safeguards  for 

Nippon  Times,  13  March  1953.  2  The  Japan  Annual  1954,  pp.  154-5. 

3  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9,  p.  557. 

4  For  a  report  to  the  Diet  by  Mr.  Okazaki  on  29  October,  see  Japanese  Embassy,  Washington: 
Press  Release,  no.  27,  6  November  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  462. 

5  U.S.A. :  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2863;  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  4-6, 
PP-  344_54>  Nippon  Times,  3  and  4  April  1953. 
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personal  protection  and  the  exercise  of  legal  rights.  Each  side,  however, 
reserved  its  right  to  limit  alien  ownership  of  land,  public  utilities,  ship¬ 
building,  transport  facilities,  and  materials  dangerous  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  public  safety  (Articles  7  and  9).  Article  5  provided  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  standards  of  living.  By  Article  18  each  side  agreed  to  consult 
the  other  in  the  case  of  any  business  practices  which  restrained  competition, 
limited  access  to  markets  or  fostered  monopolistic  control  and  to  take 
appropriate  measures  to  end  such  activities.  Article  19  provided  for 
general  freedom  of  navigation  for  the  vessels  of  one  country  in  the  waters 
and  ports  of  the  other,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  coasting  trade,  inland 
waters  and  national  fisheries.  The  two  succeeding  articles  conferred 
general  freedom  in  the  import  and  export  of  commodities,  subject  to 
official  regulation  in  the  case  of  arms  and  ammunition,  fissionable  materials 
and  precious  metals.  Under  Article  23  the  treaty  applied  to  all  Japanese 
territory  and  to  that  of  the  U.S.A.,  but  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the 
American  Trust  Territory  in  the  Pacific  were  excepted,  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  American  President  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to 
the  Trust  Territory.  All  disputes  arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  or  settled  by 
some  other  pacific  means  (Article  24).  The  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  its 
final  article  (25)  was  to  enter  into  effect  a  month  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  in  Washington,  was  to  have  an  initial  duration  of  ten  years 
and  was  to  continue  thereafter  unless  one  side  or  the  other  gave  a  year’s 
notice  of  denunciation.  The  exchange  of  ratifications  took  place  on 
29  September.1 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Administrative  Agreement  of 
28  February  1952  on  the  status  of  the  American  forces  stationed  in  Japan 
under  the  Security  Pact,  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  over  those  forces 
and  their  dependants  was  reserved  to  the  U.S.A.2  The  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  preferred  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  embodied  in 
the  agreement  between  the  NATO  Powers  on  the  status  of  their  forces 
in  each  other’s  territories,  but  this  had  not  then  been  ratified  by  the 
American  Senate.  It  was,  however,  provided  that  when  the  NATO 
Agreement  was  ratified  the  U.S.A.  would,  at  the  option  of  Japan,  conclude 
with  it  a  similar  agreement  on  criminal  jurisdiction.3  Japanese  public 


1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  19  October  1953,  pp.  525-6.  For  Mr.  Dulles’s  message  of 
22  June  submitting  the  treaty  to  President  Eisenhower  for  transmission  to  the  Senate,  see  ibid. 
3  August  1953,  pp.  160-1;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  459- 

2  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  369-73. 

3  Article  17  of  the  Administrative  Agreement.  This  also  said  that,  if  the  NATO  agreement 
had  not  come  into  force  a  year  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  American-Japanese  agreement, 
the  U.S.A.  would,  on  request,  reconsider  the  subject  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  American 
forces  in  Japan. 
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opinion  had  been  highly  exercised  at  the  extra-territorial  status  of  Ameri¬ 
can  forces,  especially  when  a  similar  status  was  claimed  for  their  forces  by 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  with  troops  in  Japan,  and  when 
a  quarrel  over  jurisdiction  arose  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
case  of  sailors  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Belfast.1 

On  14  April  1953  it  was  announced  that  the  Japanese  government  had 
made  a  request  for  the  revision  of  the  articles  of  the  Administrative  Agree¬ 
ment  regarding  criminal  jurisdiction.2  Three  days  later  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  the  American  government  had 
intimated  its  general  willingness  to  effect  such  a  revision  upon  the  lines 
desired  by  Japan.3  The  result  of  the  discussions  which  followed  was  the 
signature  on  29  September  in  Tokyo  of  a  protocol  to  amend  Article  17  of 
the  Administrative  Agreement.4  This  protocol  provided,  first,  that  the 
American  military  authorities  were  to  continue  to  exercise  in  Japan  the 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  conferred  upon  them  by  American  law  over 
all  persons  who  were  subject  to  American  military  jurisdiction.  The 
Japanese  authorities  were  to  enjoy  jurisdiction  over  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  armed  forces,  their  civilian  component  and  dependants,  in  the  case 
of  all  offences  which  were  committed  on  Japanese  territory  and  were 
punishable  by  Japanese  law.  This  implied  a  measure  of  concurrent  juris¬ 
diction.  It  was  laid  down  that  the  American  military  authorities  were  to 
exercise  primary  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  offences  against  the  security  or 
the  property  of  the  U.S.A.,  or  against  another  member  of  the  American 
armed  forces,  their  civilian  component  or  dependants.  The  American 
military  authorities  were  also  to  exercise  primary  jurisdiction  in  the  case 
of  crimes  of  commission  or  omission  which  occurred  while  the  accused  was 
on  duty.  The  Japanese  authorities  were  to  exercise  primary  jurisdiction 
in  the  case  of  crimes  by  American  soldiers  or  civilians  unconnected  with 
any  official  duties. 

The  American  military  authorities  were  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  the  case  of  offences  not  punishable  by  Japanese  law;  the  Japanese 
authorities  were  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  offences  not 
punishable  by  American  law.  The  protocol  provided  for  co-operation 
between  American  and  Japanese  authorities  in  the  apprehension  of 
offenders  and  the  investigation  of  crimes;  it  also  declared  that  a  person 
acquitted  or  pardoned  by  the  authorities  of  one  country  should  not  be 
arrested  and  tried  by  those  of  the  other  for  the  same  offence.  The  protocol 
laid  down  a  series  of  safeguards  for  American  soldiers  coming  under 

1  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  376-9. 

2  New  York  Times,  15  April  1953. 

3  The  Times,  18  April  1953.  The  NATO  agreement  had  still  not  been  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  came  into  force  for  the  U.S. A.  on  23  August  1953. 

4  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  559-64;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  November  1953, 
PP-  595~8;  Nippon  Times,  30  September  1953  (texts). 
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Japanese  jurisdiction.  These  safeguards  included  provision  for  a  speedy 
trial,  the  right  to  have  legal  assistance  and  interpreters,  and  for  the 
presence  of  an  American  army  representative  at  the  trial.  It  was  further¬ 
more  provided  that  the  American  Military  Police  were  not  to  operate 
outside  the  areas  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  American  armed  forces  except 
by  arrangement  with  the  Japanese  authorities  and  with  the  object  of 
maintaining  order  and  discipline  in  the  American  forces. 

The  protocol  was  signed  by  Mr.  John  M.  Allison,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Murphy  as  American  Ambassador,  and  by  Mr.  Okazaki  and  Mr. 
Takeru  Inukai,  the  Minister  of  Justice.  It  was  scheduled  to  come  into 
effect  on  29  October.  Its  general  purport  was  to  give  the  Japanese 
authorities  the  right  to  try  and  to  punish  American  soldiers  for  offences 
committed  by  them  when  off  duty,  which  was,  of  course,  when  they  were 
liable  to  get  into  trouble  with  the  Japanese,  while  maintaining  American 
jurisdiction  over  the  troops  when  on  duty,  or  in  the  case  of  trouble  between 
themselves  alone.  This  brought  the  position  of  American  troops  in  Japan 
into  general  accord  with  the  position  of  those  in  NATO  countries  of 
Europe  under  the  terms  of  the  NATO  agreement  of  1951.  It  also 
cleared  the  way  for  an  agreement  between  Japan  and  the  countries  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  with  forces  in  Japan.  Those  countries  had  been 
demanding  a  status  for  their  forces  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  American 
troops.  But  the  Japanese  government  had  found  it  politically  inexpedient 
to  concede  this,  in  view  of  the  effervescence  of  Japanese  popular  opinion, 
so  long  as  the  American  troops  enjoyed  the  privileges  conceded  to  them 
by  Article  17  of  the  Administrative  Agreement.  Now,  however,  with 
the  modification  of  that  Article,  it  was  possible  to  bring  everybody  into 
line. 

Accordingly,  on  26  October,  a  protocol  on  the  exercise  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  United  Nations  forces  in  Japan  was  signed  in  Tokyo  by 
the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
by  the  Ambassadors  of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  Canada, 
and  the  New  Zealand  charge  d’affaires.1  This  protocol  referred  to  the 
impending  entry  into  force  of  the  protocol  of  29  September  between  Japan 
and  the  U.S.A.  and  went  on  to  declare  that,  as  from  29  October,  the 
exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  United  Nations  forces  and  their 
civilian  components  and  dependants  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  an  annex.  This  annex  embodied  the  conditions  of 
the  American-Japanese  protocol.  Provision  was  made  for  the  adherence  of 
other  United  Nations  countries  with  forces  in  Japan.  A  joint  communique 
by  Japan  and  the  United  Nations  declared  that  the  protocol  would 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Protocol  on  the  Exercise  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  over  United  Nations 
Forces  in  Japan  ( together  with  Agreed  Official  Minutes)  Tokyo,  October  26,  1953  (Cmd.  9071)  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1953) ;  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9,  pp.  564-7. 
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be  submitted  to  the  Japanese  Diet  for  approval,  but  that  pending  such 
ratification  the  Japanese  government  would  give  it  effect  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  Japan’s  powers  under  the  constitution.1  It  represented  a  conces¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  government,  which  had  previously  con¬ 
tended  that  the  civilian  component  and  the  dependants  of  United  Nations 
forces  in  Japan  should  be  subject  to  Japanese  jurisdiction  in  the  same 
manner  as  were  all  other  civilian  foreigners  in  Japan. 

This  agreement  on  criminal  jurisdiction  did  much  to  facilitate  a  general 
agreement  on  the  status  and  facilities  to  be  enjoyed  by  United  Nations 
forces  in  Japan  who  were  there  because  of  the  Korean  War  and  who  were 
therefore,  as  the  Japanese  saw  it,  in  a  different  position  from  the  American 
forces  stationed  in  Japan  under  the  terms  of  the  Security  Pact  and  its 
ancillary  Administrative  Agreement.  In  particular  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  was  unwilling  to  shoulder  any  part  of  the  costs  incurred  in  keeping 
United  Nations  troops  in  Japan  and  wished  to  limit  their  base  and  train¬ 
ing  quarters  to  those  used  by  British  Commonwealth  troops  during  the 
period  of  the  occupation.2  No  agreement  on  these  matters  had  been 
reached  by  the  end  of  1953. 

In  the  Survey  for  1952  some  account  was  given  of  the  internal  divisions 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  in  particular  of  the  feud  between  Mr.  Yoshida  and 
Mr.  Hatoyama,  his  rival  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.3  The  temporary 
reconciliation  which  had  followed  the  general  election  of  October  1952 
proved  unfruitful,  and  the  forecast  that  Mr.  Yoshida’s  fourth  Cabinet 
would  be  short-lived  was  soon  verified.  On  28  February  1953  Mr. 
Yoshida,  whose  patience  was  apt  to  be  exhausted  very  quickly,  lost  his 
temper  with  a  Right-Wing  Socialist  member  of  the  Diet,  who  was  pester¬ 
ing  him  with  questions,  and  called  him  a  blockhead.4  This  gave  all  the 
Prime  Minister’s  foes  their  opportunity.  The  Opposition  parties  combined 
to  support  a  resolution  to  censure  him  for  his  unparliamentary  language, 
and  on  2  March  this  was  passed  by  191  votes  to  162,  60  Liberal  members 
abstaining  from  voting.5  There  then  followed,  on  14  March,  a  formal  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Yoshida’s  administration  and  this  also  passed  the 
Lower  House  by  229  votes  to  218,  the  affirmative  votes  including  those 
of  a  number  of  Mr.  Yoshida’s  nominal  supporters.6  These  had  hoped 
thereby  to  bring  about  his  resignation  and  to  secure  a  new  Liberal,  or 
possibly  Liberal-Progressive,  government  without  him.  But  Mr.  Yoshida 
answered  by  dissolving  the  Lower  House,  and  once  more  appealing  to 
the  country.  This  he  considered  himself  constitutionally  entitled  to  do, 
but  his  opponents,  who  did  not  want  the  expense  of  another  election  so 
soon  after  the  last  one,  were  infuriated.  The  dissident  Liberals,  headed 


1  The  Japan  Annual  ig§4,  p.  166. 

3  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  382-3  and  386-7. 
3  Ibid.  3  March  1953. 


2  Ibid.  p.  163. 

4  Nippon  Times,  1  March  1953. 
6  Ibid.  15  March  1953. 
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by  Mr.  Hatoyama,  now  formally  broke  with  Mr.  Yoshida  and  campaigned 
on  their  own.1 

The  General  Election  was  held  on  19  April.  Mr.  Yoshida  was  once 
more  victorious,  though  at  a  heavy  cost.  His  Liberal  group  won  199  seats, 
compared  with  the  222  they  had  held  in  the  preceding  Lower  House. 
His  rival,  Mr.  Hatoyama,  won  35  seats,  13  more  than  before.  Mr.  Mamoru 
Shigemitsu’s  Progressive  Party  won  76  seats,  as  compared  with  their  pre¬ 
vious  total  of  88.  The  Right-Wing  Socialist  Party  increased  its  strength 
by  six  seats  to  a  total  of  66  and  the  Left-Wing  Socialist  Party  rose  by  16 
to  a  total  of  72.  The  communists,  who  had  had  no  representatives  in  the 
previous  Lower  House,  now  had  one.2 

On  24  April  elections  were  held  to  fill  128  of  the  250  seats  of  the  Upper 
House- — the  House  of  Councillors.  Here  Mr.  Yoshida’s  Liberal  group  did 
better,  increasing  their  representation  by  1 1  to  a  total  of  93  seats,  whereas 
the  rival  Hatoyama  group  failed  to  elect  any  new  members.  The  Ryoku- 
fukai- — Green  Breeze  Society- — was  reduced  in  strength  from  55  to  33  seats, 
whereas  the  Left-Wing  Socialists  increased  their  representation  from  31  to 
41  seats.  Their  Right-Wing  rivals,  however,  fell  from  31  to  26  seats.  The 
communists  held  a  single  seat.3 

Although  Mr.  Yoshida’s  Liberal  group  emerged  as  the  largest  in  the 
Lower  House — the  one  that  counted — he  no  longer  had  a  majority  in  that 
House  and  his  position  was  thus  severely  weakened.  He  still,  however,  pos¬ 
sessed  certain  advantages.  The  increased  Left-Wing  Socialist  representation 
was  a  warning  to  the  warring  Conservative  groups — Yoshida  Liberals, 
Hatoyama  Liberals  and  Progressives — of  what  might  happen  if  their  feuds 
resulted  in  another  appeal  to  the  country.  It  also  combined  with  the  setback 
to  the  Progressives  to  reveal  the  strength  of  the  neutralist  and  anti-rearma¬ 
ment  elements  in  the  country,  especially  among  the  younger  generation 
and  the  women  voters.  Moreover,  although  the  election  had  resulted  in  the 
return  of  a  number  of  former  officials- — now  ‘depurged’— to  the  Diet,  most 
ex-officer  candidates  had  been  defeated.  This  tended  to  vindicate  Mr. 
Yoshida’s  policy  of  caution  in  respect  of  rearmament  and  the  so-called 
‘reverse  course’  in  general  policy — especially  in  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
to  modify  Article  9,  the  disarmament  Article.  On  19  May  he  was  once  again 
elected  Prime  Minister,  receiving  204  votes  against  1 16  for  Mr.  Shigemitsu, 
the  leader  of  the  Progressive  Party,  and  proceeded  to  form  his  fifth  Cabinet. 
But  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  candidates  for  Speaker  and  Deputy- 
Speaker  of  the  Lower  House  defeated,  the  former  post  being  secured  by  a 
Progressive  member,  the  latter  by  the  Left-Wing  Socialist  candidate.4 
These  were  important  officers,  with  functions  similar  to  the  Speaker  and 

1  New  York  Times,  16  March  1953.  2  Nippon  Times,  21  April  1953. 

3  Le  Monde,  28  April  1953. 

4  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9,  pp.  419-20. 
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Deputy-Speaker  of  the  American  House  of  Representatives,  so  that  the 
victory  of  the  Opposition  candidates  severely  weakened  the  government’s 
control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Yoshida  initially  hoped  for  a  coalition  with  the  Progressive  Party, 
but  Mr.  Shigemitsu  was  not  prepared  to  countenance  this.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  promise  the  general  support  of  his  party  for  government  measures, 
in  order  to  preserve  political  stability.1  But  in  return  for  this  support 
Mr.  Yoshida  had  to  concede  something  to  the  Progressive  viewpoint, 
especially  in  the  vexed  question  of  rearmament. 

In  this  matter  Mr.  Yoshida  was  under  pressure  from  the  American 
government,  which  desired  to  see  the  Japanese  National  Safety  Forces 
enlarged  and  transformed  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  the  country  against 
external  aggression  and  thus  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  American  ground 
forces  from  Japan.  Mr.  Yoshida,  in  common  with  most  Japanese,  no 
doubt  desired  to  see  the  day  come  when  the  American  garrisons  could  be 
withdrawn  from  Japan,  because  their  presence  lent  colour  to  assertions 
that  the  occupation  had  ended  in  form  but  not  in  fact.  But  their  replace¬ 
ment  by  Japanese  ground  forces  adequate  to  repel,  or  at  all  events,  delay  a 
hostile  armed  invasion  presented  a  formidable  economic  problem.  It  was 
also  hampered  by  the  very  widespread  sentiment  against  any  form  of  re¬ 
armament,  including  that  which  had  already  occurred,  and  fears  that  a 
recrudescence  of  the  Japanese  army  would  mean  a  revival  of  the  political 
power  of  the  army. 

In  mid-July  discussions  began  in  Tokyo  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
Mutual  Security  Agreement  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.A.,  whereby  the 
latter  would  render  financial  and  technical  aid  for  the  development  of 
Japan’s  armed  forces.  At  the  beginning  of  August  Mr.  Dulles  himself  paid 
another  visit  to  Tokyo  and  had  discussions  with  Mr.  Yoshida  and  Mr. 
Okazaki.2  It  was  reported  that  the  U.S.A.  were  urging  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  to  agree  upon  a  five-year  programme  under  which  Japan  would 
eventually  have  an  army  of  350,000  men,  a  navy  of  60,000  men  and 
200,000  tons  of  warships,  and  an  air  force  of  some  1,300  aircraft  and  45,000 
men.  The  Research  Committee  of  the  Japanese  National  Safety  Board, 
however,  was  said  to  have  declared  that  the  utmost  Japan  could  afford 
was  an  army  of  210,000,  a  navy  of  40,000  men  and  150,000  tons  of  ships. 
Its  figures  for  projected  air  strength  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  were 
approximately  the  same  as  the  American.3 

On  27  September  Mr.  Yoshida  and  Mr.  Shigemitsu,  after  a  private 
discussion  on  the  question  of  rearmament,  issued  a  joint  statement  to  the 
press.  In  this  they  declared  that  in  the  light  of  the  international  situation 


1  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9,  pp.  420-1. 

2  New  York  Times,  10  August  1953. 

3  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9,  pp.  536-9. 
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and  of  the  growing  spirit  of  national  independence  in  Japan  a  long-term 
programme  of  national  defence  ought  to  be  inaugurated  and  carried  out 
pari  passu  with  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  from  Japan. 
They  were  agreed  that  the  first  step  was  to  revise  the  National  Safety  Law 
so  as  to  enable  the  National  Safety  Forces  to  be  renamed  the  National 
Defence  Forces  and  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  repelling  external 
aggression  in  addition  to  the  existing  one  of  crushing  internal  insurrec¬ 
tion.1 

This  statement  was  shortly  followed  by  the  departure  for  Washington 
of  Mr.  Hayato  Ikeda,  the  chairman  of  the  political  affairs  committee  of 
the  Liberal  Party.  He  went  as  the  personal  representative  of  Mr.  Yoshida 
for  discussions  with  Mr.  Walter  Robertson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  other  officials  of  the  American  government.  On  30  October 
a  statement  was  issued  which  said  that  it  had  been  agreed  between  Mr. 
Ikeda  and  Mr.  Robertson  that  Japanese  defence  forces  should  be  increased, 
though  with  due  regard  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  Japan’s  economic 
circumstances  and  those  laid  down  in  the  Japanese  constitution.  As 
Japan’s  own  forces  grew,  the  Japanese  contribution  to  the  upkeep  of 
American  forces  in  Japan  would  be  progressively  lessened,  while  the 
American  forces  themselves  would  be  gradually  withdrawn.  It  had  also 
been  agreed  that  the  American  government  should  assist  Japan  through 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  should  also  aid  in  the  supply  and  utilization 
of  military  equipment.2 

This  communique  did  not  comprise  a  formal  agreement  between  the 
two  governments,  as  Mr.  Ikeda  was  authorized  to  convey  Mr.  Yoshida’s 
personal  views  only.  But  it  paved  the  way  for  further  discussions  leading 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  definite  Mutual  Security  Agreement.  The  prospect 
of  American  aid  to  the  amount  of  $50  million  helped  to  strengthen  Mr. 
Yoshida’s  position  at  home.  On  17  November  Mr.  Hatoyama  agreed  to 
co-operate  with  him  and  to  bring  the  dissident  Liberals  back  to  the  fold, 
on  condition  that  none  of  them  should  be  penalized  for  their  defection  and 
that  a  committee  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  constitution  should  be 
established  within  the  Liberal  Party.  In  consequence  of  this  reconciliation, 
23  dissident  Liberals  rejoined  the  ranks  of  the  supporters  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  13  recalcitrants  refused  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Hatoyama, 
and,  led  by  Mr.  Bukichi  Michi  and  Mr.  Ichiro  Kono,  proceeded  to  organize 
the  Japan  Liberal  Party,  which  remained  as  an  opposition  splinter  party.3 
Thus,  although  Mr.  Yoshida’s  following  in  the  Lower  House  had  swelled 
to  222  by  the  end  of  the  year,  he  still  lacked  an  assured  majority,  and 


1  Nippon  Times,  28  September  1953. 

2  New  York  Times,  31  October  1953;  Nippon  Times,  1  November  1953;  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  9  November  1953,  pp.  637-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  464. 

3  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xxii,  nos.  7-9,  pp.  423-4. 
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small  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  loyalty  of  many  of  his  pro¬ 
fessed  adherents. 

Another  aspect  of  resurgent  Japanese  nationalism  was  the  growing 
demand  for  the  recovery  of  some  of  Japan’s  pre-war  overseas  territory, 
especially  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  South  Sakhalin,  held  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  of  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands,  now  United  States  Trust  Territory. 
On  3  February  Mr.  Yoshida,  in  reply  to  questions  in  the  Diet,  declared 
that  the  Japanese  government  would  exert  efforts  to  regain  the  former 
Japanese  territories  of  South  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile  Islands.1  He  may 
have  been  moved  thereto  by  reconnaissance  flights  of  Russian  aircraft 
from  these  territories  over  Northern  Hokkaido,  which  had  provoked  a 
statement  on  13  January  by  the  Japanese  government  that  it  was  con¬ 
certing  with  the  American  security  forces  measures  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  incidents  and  that  responsibility  for  any  clashes  would  rest  with 
‘the  foreign  Power  concerned’.2  An  encounter  between  American  and 
Russian  fighter  aircraft  did  indeed  occur  on  16  February  over  Northern 
Hokkaido. 

Mr.  Yoshida’s  remark  about  the  Kuriles  and  South  Sakhalin  resulted 
in  a  question  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  on  1 1  February.  The  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  government,  Lord  Reading,  replied  that  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister’s  statement  was  not  consistent  with  the  Yalta  Agreement  of  1945, 
to  which  Japan  was  not  a  party,  nor  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan. 
The  British  government  was  not  prepared  to  depart  from  international 
agreements  which  governed  the  disposition  of  these  territories.  However, 
he  added,  there  had  been  a  subsequent  statement  by  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  in  which  he  had  indicated  that  Japan  had  no  intention  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  Peace  Treaty.3  Although  the  U.S.S.R.  made  friendly  overtures  to 
Japan,  especially  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Stalin,  there  was  no  indication 
that  the  Russian  government  had  any  intention  of  giving  back  to  Japan 
the  territories  in  question. 

On  7  February  Mr.  Yoshida  told  the  Diet  that  a  Japanese  request  for 
the  return  of  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands  was  being  favourably  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  U.S.A.4  On  8  August  Mr.  Dulles,  during  his  visit  to  Tokyo, 
announced  that  the  Amami-Oshima  Islands,  the  northernmost  group  of 
the  Ryukyu  archipelago,  would  be  returned  to  Japanese  control.5  On  24 
December  it  was  announced  that  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  this 
group  had  been  completed,  but  that  Okinawa  and  the  Bonin  Islands 
would  remain  under  the  control  of  the  U.S.A.  for  the  foreseeable  future.6 


1  The  Times ,  4  February  1953. 

2  Nippon  Times,  14  January  1953  (text).  For  an  exchange  of  notes  with  the  U.S.A.  on  13  and 
16  January,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  January  1953,  pp.  134-5. 

3  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  180,  coll.  352—3-  4  New  York  Times,  8  February  1953. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  August  1953,  p.  209  (text). 

6  Ibid.  4  January  1954,  p.  17;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  465. 
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On  1  December  1952  the  Chinese  communist  Red  Cross  Society  sent 
word  to  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  Society  that  it  was  prepared  to  initiate 
negotiations  for  the  repatriation  of  some  30,000  Japanese  civilians  who 
were  still  in  China  and  who  desired  to  return  home.  Accordingly,  on  26 
January  1953,  a  Japanese  delegation,  headed  by  the  President  of  the 
Japanese  Red  Cross  Society,  went  to  China  and  began  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  Red  Cross  Society  on  15  February.1  Agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  on  5  March  on  the  procedure  of  repatriation.  The 
Chinese  assumed  responsibility  for  bringing  the  Japanese  to  the  ports  of 
Shanghai,  Tientsin  and  Chinwangtao,  and  the  Japanese  government 
agreed  to  provide  shipping  to  carry  the  repatriates  home.2  The  Japanese 
repatriation  mission  returned  to  Japan  on  10  March,  and  on  23  March 
the  first  repatriation  vessels  arrived  with  some  4,000  civilians.3  In  May, 
however,  the  process  was  temporarily  interrupted  owing,  apparently,  to 
a  dispute  over  the  continued  detention  of  some  Japanese  as  war  criminals, 
but  in  June  the  voyages  were  resumed.4 

On  24  August  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  reported  that, 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  it  had  collected  from  returned  prisoners,  there 
were  still  some  56,000  Japanese  detained  in  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.; 
246,000  Japanese  were  known  to  have  died  in  custody  between  1945  and 
I953>  including  some  40,000  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  32,000  in  North  Korea  and 
and  163,000  in  communist  China.  A  further  16,000  were  believed  to  have 
died.5  The  heavy  figures  for  North  Korea  and  China  were  apparently 
owing  to  the  very  large  number  who  had  died  or  been  killed  at  the  time 
North  Korea  and  Manchuria  were  overrun  by  the  Russian  armies,  or 
immediately  afterwards;  12,700  prisoners  were  still  believed  to  be  in 
Russian  hands  and  29,400  in  those  of  communist  China.  The  figures 
presumably  included  both  prisoners  of  war  and  civilians. 

On  12  October  1953  the  Soviet  Red  Cross  agreed  to  meet  a  delegation 
from  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  in  Moscow  to  discuss  the  repatriation  of 
Japanese  hitherto  held  as  war  criminals.  The  Japanese  Red  Cross  delega¬ 
tion  arrived  in  Moscow  on  29  October.6  On  19  November  agreement  was 
reached  for  the  release  of  1,274  Japanese  prisoners— soldiers  and  civilians 
— who  were  serving  sentences  as  war  criminals  or  for  other  offences.  A 
further  1,047  were  to  be  released  when  they  had  completed  their  sen¬ 
tences.7 

The  year  ended  with  a  heavy  adverse  balance  in  Japanese  foreign  trade.8 
On  the  one  hand,  owing  to  increased  internal  consumption  and  expand¬ 
ing  domestic  trade  and  industry,  imports  registered  a  heavy  increase.  On 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  25  February  1953.  2  Ibid.  11  March  1953. 

3  New  York  Times,  23  March  1953.  4  Nippon  Times,  18  June  1953.  5  Ibid.  25  August  1953. 

6  The  Japan  Annual  1934,  p.  97.  7  Nippon  Times,  5  December  1953. 

8  For  Japanese  trade  see  also  Economic  Counsel  Board:  Economic  Survey  of  Japan  {1953-1954) 
(Tokyo,  1954). 
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the  other,  exports  fell  off  somewhat.  This  was  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
Japan  was  still  able  to  produce  at  low  cost  a  number  of  export  com¬ 
modities,  chiefly  textiles  and  pottery.  But  these  commodities  were  being 
increasingly  manufactured  in  the  countries  to  which  it  had  formerly  looked 
as  its  best  customers.  It  therefore  had  more  and  more  to  rely  upon  exports 
of  iron  and  steel,  ships,  machinery  and  chemicals.  But  in  these,  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  imported  raw  materials  from  distant  sources  and  of  the 
high  level  of  internal  Japanese  prices,  Japan’s  costs  of  production  were 
higher  than  those  of  its  European  competitors,  especially  western  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy.  Japan  was,  moreover,  faced  by  import 
controls  and  restrictions  upon  its  products  by  Great  Britain  and  several 
of  the  British  colonies,  by  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  as 
well  as  by  Indonesia,  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Exports  to  the  U.S.A.  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  hampered  by  a  formidable  tariff  barrier. 

Japan’s  visible  adverse  balance  of  trade  had  been  in  previous  years  more 
than  offset  by  ‘invisible  exports’  in  the  form  of  American  military  pro¬ 
curement  orders  and  the  expenditure  of  United  Nations  forces  in  Japan. 
But  in  1953,  even  when  these  were  taken  into  account,  there  remained  a 
deficit  of  approximately  U.S.  $300  million,  and  a  corresponding  drain 
upon  Japan’s  foreign  exchange  reserves.  Moreover  the  armistice  in  Korea 
confronted  Japan  with  a  forthcoming  diminution  in  the  invisible  items 
above  mentioned  and  therefore  with  an  even  more  rapid  fall  in  its  specie 
holdings  unless  remedial  measures  were  promptly  taken.  The  Japanese 
government  proceeded  to  formulate  a  programme  of  deflationary  finance, 
including  the  restriction  of  bank  credits,  the  reduction  of  government  in¬ 
vestments  and  the  curtailment  of  budgetary  expenditures.  They  also  insti¬ 
tuted  controls  upon  imports,  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  heavily  adverse 
balance  of  trade  with  the  U.S.A.  and  with  the  sterling  area  countries. 
This  policy  had  a  steadying  effect,  but  it  also  resulted  in  bankruptcy  for 
a  number  of  small  firms  in  Japan  and  in  a  growth  of  unemployment. 
Austerity  and  deflation  could  obviously  not  be  carried  far  without 
provoking  serious  social  unrest.  Moreover  it  hampered  programmes 
of  industrial  re-equipment  and  agricultural  improvement  which  were 
vitally  necessary  if  Japan’s  ever-growing  population  was  to  be  employed 
and  fed.  Austerity  could  be  only  a  short-term  palliative  and  its  imposition, 
however  necessary,  added  to  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Yoshida 
government.  That  government  hoped  to  stabilize  imports  at  around  the 
value  of  U.S.  $2,000  million  and  to  expand  exports  to  something  like 
a  corresponding  figure.  But  it  was  faced  by  formidable  economic  and 
political  obstacles. 

In  July  1952  Japan  had  applied  to  become  a  party  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Its  application  was  discussed  at  the 
Inter-Sessional  Committee  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  G.A.T.T.  which 
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met  in  Geneva  on  2  February  1953.  On  14  February  this  committee 
issued  a  communique  which  said  that,  although  important  progress  had 
been  made  on  the  matter  of  Japan’s  admission,  the  discussions  did  not  as 
yet  involve  any  commitments  by  governments.1  In  response  to  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Peter 
Thorneycroft,  laid  stress  upon  this  aspect  of  the  matter  and  indicated  that 
the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  compromise  between  Japan’s  need  for  more 
markets  and  British  fears  of  Japanese  dumping  were  Japan’s  accession  to 
G.A.T.T.  to  make  it  difficult  to  take  retaliatory  measures.2 

The  eighth  session  of  the  members  of  G.A.T.T.  opened  in  Geneva  on 
17  September.  Japans  application  was  discussed  on  23  September  and 
received  support  from  the  American  representative.3  It  was,  however, 
opposed  by  the  British  representative,  Mr.  Thorneycroft.  His  view  was 
that  since  under  the  provisions  of  G.A.T.T.  tariff  concessions  made  to  one 
member  accrued  to  all  of  them,  a  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  would  be 
made  more  difficult  by  the  accession  of  Japan,  because  other  nations 
would  be  unlikely  to  do  anything  to  permit  an  inflow  of  cheap  Japanese 
goods.4  ^  On  23  October  it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  o,  that  Japan 
should  become  an  unofficial  and  temporary  partner  in  G.A.T.T.,  with 
the  right  to  attend  its  meetings,  though  not  to  vote.  Any  country  which 
signed  a  declaration  to  that  effect  would  be  henceforth  bound  to  observe 
G.A.T.T.  principles  in  its  trade  with  Japan;  those  which  did  not  were 
free  to  discriminate  against  it.  Japan  was  to  endeavour  to  secure  tariff 
agreements  with  the  Contracting  Parties  and  so  qualify  to  become  a  full 
member  by  30  June  1955.  Seven  countries,  including  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa  and  Great  Britain,  abstained  from  voting  on  this 
resolution.5 

It  is  understandable  that  Japanese  businessmen,  faced  with  these  econo¬ 
mic  and  political  difficulties,  were  increasingly  attracted  by  the  possibilities 
of  the  Chinese  market  and  correspondingly  irritated  by  the  continuance 
of  the  embargo  on  a  great  many  items  of  export,  including  most  of  the 
commodities  which  the  Chinese  government  was  anxious  to  obtain  in 
furtherance  of  its  five-year  plan  of  industrial  construction.  In  September 
the  Japanese  government  freed  28  categories  of  goods  from  the  embargo. 
This  brought  the  prohibited  list  into  line  with  those  of  the  European 
members  of  COCOM  (Co-ordinating  Committee  for  Export  Control).6 

1  Financial  Times,  16  February  1953. 

2  10  March  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  512,  coll.  1108-9. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  October  1953,  pp.  495-6. 

4  The  Times,  22  October  1953. 

5  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Basic  Instruments  and 
Selected  Documents,  Second  Supplement  (Geneva,  January  1 954),  pp.  30-3 1 .  See  also  ibid.  pp.  1 1 7-1 9, 
for  the  report  of  the  Working  Party  on  Japanese  participation. 

6  Financial  Times,  16  and  22  September  1953;  Manchester  Guardian,  30  September  1953; 
26  October  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  518,  Written  Answers,  col.  323. 
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But  it  did  not  satisfy  the  Japanese  business  community.  Not  all  Japanese 
industrialists  believed  that,  under  existing  conditions,  China  was  likely  to 
afford  a  vast  market  for  Japanese  goods,  but  they  wanted  whatever  trade 
they  could  get.  They  felt  that  if  Japan  had  been  free  to  recognize  com¬ 
munist  China,  as  Great  Britain  had  done,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
follow  Washington’s  lead  and  make  a  treaty  with  the  Nationalist  regime, 
its  trade  prospects  would  have  been  improved.  The  Chinese  communists 
lost  no  opportunity  of  dwelling  upon  this  theme.1  Consequently,  Mr. 
Yoshida  was  assailed  on  two  sides — by  the  Left-Wing  Socialists,  with  ideo¬ 
logical  sympathies  for  communist  China,  and  by  right-wing  Nationalists 
who  thought  that  Japan  and  China  might  get  along  well  enough,  despite 
their  differences  of  ideological  outlook,  if  only  Japan  did  not  have  to 
follow  America  in  its  attitude  to  communist  China.  At  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  a  party  of  Japanese  Diet  members  and  businessmen  went  to  Peking 
in  response  to  an  invitation  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  Sino-Japanese 
trade.  On  29  October  they  were  reported  to  have  signed  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  for  barter  trade,  during  1953-4,  of  a  total  of  £60  million.2  But  a 
good  many  of  the  items  specified  for  export  to  China  were  on  the  embargo 
list;  this  was  no  doubt  calculated  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of  Japanese 
resentment  against  the  still  extant  restrictions. 

1  See,  for  example,  New  China  News  Agency,  i  July  and  3  November  1953. 

2  The  Times,  New  China  News  Agency,  3  November  1953. 
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1.  Indo-China 

The  choices  which  were  to  be  made  in  Indo-China  early  in  1954  were 
almost  defined  by  October  1953  and  were  foreshadowed,  both  in  military 
and  in  political  events,  as  early  as  April.  Throughout  the  year  the  military 
conflict  between  the  French  Union  and  the  Viet  Minh  was  accompanied 
by  a  secondary  political  conflict  between  France  and  the  Associated  States 
(which  involved  a  redefinition  of  the  French  Union)  and  by  further  con¬ 
flicts  within  the  Associated  States.  In  France  itself,  for  reasons  which 
did  not  all  arise  in  Indo-China,  opinion  was  hardening  against  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1952  the  Viet  Minh  had  advanced  into 
the  Thai  country  between  the  Black  and  Red  Rivers,  forcing  the  French 
to  evacuate  Son  La  and  restricting  French  control  to  the  areas  round  Lai 
Chau  in  the  northern  Thai  country  and  Na  Sam,  a  few  miles  south  of  Son 
La.1  With  the  exception  of  these  outposts,  both  of  which  were  dependent 
on  supply  by  air,  almost  the  whole  of  northern  Viet  Nam  outside  the  Tong- 
king  delta  was  in  the  Viet  Minh’s  hands  at  the  end  of  1952,  although 
between  December  1952  and  March  1953  the  Viet  Minh’s  pressure  on 
the  French  positions  relaxed2  and  French  forces  undertook  mopping-up 
operations  in  the  Delta  (where  the  Viet  Minh  had  remained  generally 
active)  and  probing  raids  intended  to  disrupt  preparations  for  a  winter 
offensive.3 

The  main  Viet  Minh  offensive  of  1953  was  launched  early  in  April, 
when  the  forces  of  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  invaded  Laos,  overrunning 
about  20,000  square  miles  of  the  country  within  a  month  and  without 
serious  opposition.4  The  garrison  towns  of  Sam  Neua  and  Xiengkhouang 
were  evacuated  by  the  French,5  although  Na  Sam  and  a  fortified  camp 
on  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  were  reinforced.  By  1  May  the  Viet  Minh 
was  before  Luang  Prabang,  and  an  attack  on  the  Laotian  royal  capital 
appeared  imminent,  but  the  invaders  abandoned  their  apparent  purpose 
a  few  miles  from  the  city  and  retreated  into  the  jungle.  They  did  not, 

1  See  Survey  for  1952,  pp.  375-6. 

2  Except  in  the  area  near  Ankhe,  in  the  high  plateau  country  of  Annam,  where  three  small 
outposts  were  lost  in  January:  Le  Monde,  17  January  1953. 

3  Le  Populaire,  io  February  1953;  Le  Monde,  19  March  1953;  Combat,  27  March  1953. 

4  The  Times,  11  May  1953.  For  an  appeal  to  the  world  by  the  Laotian  government  on 
15  April,  see  L’ Annie  Politique  1953,  p.  574  (text). 

5  Le  Monde,  14  April  1953;  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  21  April  1953. 
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however,  evacuate  Laos  but  retained  control  of  the  province  of  Sam  Neua, 
where  they  installed  the  ‘Resistance  government  ofPathetLao’  (which  later 
claimed  to  be  the  legal  government  of  Laos).  It  had  as  its  President  and 
Prime  Minister  Prince  Souphanouvong,  a  half-brother  of  the  Laotian 
Prime  Minister,  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.1 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  to  explain  the  withdrawal  of  the  Viet 
Minh  when  Luang  Prabang  appeared  to  be  within  its  grasp  were  exhaus¬ 
tion,  inadequate  numbers,  the  imminence  of  the  rains,  pressure  from 
Peking  or  Moscow  (fearful  of  the  international  repercussions  of  the  inva¬ 
sion),  and — more  simply — the  achievement  of  its  aims  with  the  seizure  of 
the  rice  and  opium  crop,  the  establishment  of  a  communist  network  within 
the  country  and  the  pinning  down  of  substantial  French  forces  in  Laos.2 
Politically  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  invaders  may  have  been  the 
establishment  of  a  rival  government  on  Laotian  territory  as  part  of  a  policy 
of  uniting  all  the  Thai  peoples  (of  whom  the  Laotians  were  a  part)  against 
western  influences.  In  January  Peking  had  announced  the  creation  of  a 
Thai  autonomous  area  round  Cheli  in  Yunnan,  not  far  from  the  borders 
of  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  Siam  and  Burma.3 

The  government  of  Laos  protested  strongly  against  the  invasion.  The 
Prime  Minister,  broadcasting  from  Vientiane  on  15  April,  declared  that 
Laos  was  the  victim  of  unprovoked  aggression  by  the  Viet  Minh  and 
protested  against  the  ‘criminal  action  of  a  foreign  group  which  thus  proves 
once  more  that  it  seeks  only  to  impose  its  ideology  on  the  world  regardless 
of  frontiers  and  the  right  of  nations  to  self-determination’.4  The  French 
government  associated  itself  with  this  protest.5  King  Sisavang  Vong  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  his  capital,  even  when  attack  appeared  imminent.6 

The  invasion  of  Laos,  by  demonstrating  French  inability  to  defend  the 


*  Vietnam  Information ,  24  April  and  16  May  1953.  The  Free  Laotian  movement  (Lao  Issarak 
or  Lao  Issara)  was  formed  in  1940  by  a  group  of  exiled  Laotian  intellectuals  and  became  in 
104c  the  de  facto  government  of  the  country.  On  the  return  of  the  French  there  was  some 
conflict,  followed  on  27  August  1946  by  the  signing  of  a  modus  vivendi.  A  number  of  Laotian 
dissidents  kept  the  Lao  Issarak  alive  in  Siam.  After  the  signature  of  a  treaty  between  France  and 
Laos  in  July  1949  most  of  these  proclaimed  themselves  satisfied  and  returned  home,  while  a 
rump  maintained  itself  under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Souphanouvong,  who  became  in  the  next 
vear  the  head  of  a  newly  formed  Laotian  front.  In  March  1951  the  Lao  Issarak  formed  a 
united  front  with  the  Khmer  Issarak  and  the  Viet  Minh.  See  ‘Laos:  Background  of  Invasion  , 
by  Virginia  Thompson  and  Richard  Adloff,  in  Far  Eastern  Survey,  May  1 953,  PP-  63-65 ;  Survey  for 

9?it5was  estimated  that  the  Viet  Minh  had  20,000  troops  in  Laos,  and  that  their  presence 
required  the  French  to  maintain  about  the  same  number  in  their  four  centres  of  Luang  1  rabang, 
piaine  des  Jarres,  Vientiane  and  Pakrane:  The  Times,  15  May  1953. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  14  January  and  6  February  1953. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  16  April  i953-  The  Prime  Minister  said  later  that  he  did  not  wan  he 
United  Nations  to  intervene  but  wished  the  conflict  to  remain  local;  he  did,  however,  want  the 
invasion  to  be  formally  condemned:  The  Times,  6  May  1953. 

6  The  priests  of  Buddha!  more  prescient  than  other  commentators,  prophesied  that  the  invaders 
would  come  no  closer  than  12  miles  from  the  city:  New  York  Times,  28  April  .953. 
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Associated  States,  affected  France’s  relations  not  only  with  Laos,  always 
the  most  amenable  of  the  three,  but  also  with  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia. 
France  could  not  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  Vietnamese  (or  Cambodian) 
appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  French  Union,  while  any  reverse 
which  increased  the  French  need  for  Indo-Chinese  goodwill  could  be  used 
by  the  Associated  States  to  extract  further  concessions  from  France;  so  that 
paradoxically  concessions  made  by  France  to  the  Associated  States  re¬ 
flected  the  gains  of  the  Viet  Minh. 

A  second  factor  affecting  the  relations  between  France  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  States  was  the  action  of  the  French  government  in  devaluing  the 
piastre  from  17  francs  to  10  francs  on  10  May.  The  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment,  which  received  only  two  hours’  notice  of  the  change,  protested 
strongly,  as  did  also  the  Laotian,1  for  the  devaluation  caused  an  imme¬ 
diate  rise  in  prices  and  other  ill  effects  in  Indo-China.2  The  French 
government’s  action  was  reasonable  enough,  for  the  discrepancy  between 
the  official  rate  for  the  piastre  in  Paris  and  its  real  value  in  the  open 
market  in  Indo-China  was  enabling  speculators  to  make  large  fortunes  by 
buying  and  selling  piastres,  francs  and  dollars  at  different  rates,3  a  traffic 
which  was  costing  France  about  200  million  francs  a  day.4  On  the  other 
hand  the  artificial  rate  had  produced  artificial  prosperity  in  Viet  Nam, 
not  only  for  speculators,  but  also  for  the  Vietnamese  generally  and  for 
French  soldiers  and  officials  in  the  country.5  The  governments  of  the 
Associated  States  were  irritated  and  offended  by  French  unilateral  action, 
which  could  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  Pau  agreement6  and  demon¬ 
strated  the  limits  of  their  autonomy. 

The  first  of  the  Associated  States  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  France 
for  a  revision  of  its  status  was  Cambodia.  Negotiations  for  revision  of  the 
agreements  of  1949  were  begun  in  March.7  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Penn 
Nouth,  asked  in  Paris  for  full  judicial  sovereignty,  more  control  of  the 
army,  and  a  revision  of  the  economic  parts  of  the  Pau  agreements.8  At 

1  Le  Monde,  12  May  1953.  2  Le  Figaro,  15  May  1953. 

3  The  purchase  of  piastres  at  the  local  rate  for  sale  in  Paris  at  the  official  rate  made  very 
large  profits.  These  could  be  increased  still  further  by  buying  dollars  in  Paris  for  transfer  to 
Indo-China,  where  they  were  bought  up  by  the  Viet  Minh  with  piastres  levied  from  peasants 
and  used  to  buy  arms  in  such  markets  as  could  be  found.  This  traffic  therefore  not  only  enriched 
the  speculator  at  the  expense  of  the  French  taxpayer,  but  also  helped  the  Viet  Minh  to  carry  on 
the  war.  See  Matthews:  The  Death  of  the  Fourth  Republic,  pp.  277-80. 

4  See  The  Times,  11  May  1953. 

5  The  devaluation  had  ulterior  causes.  Articles  in  the  French  left-wing  press  had  aroused 
disquiet,  and  a  parliamentary  mission  which  had  visited  Indo-China  had  presented  a  report 
whose  critical  comments  had  been  divulged  in  the  press:  New  Fork  Times,  11  May  1953; 
Combat,  23-24  May  1953. 

6  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  437.  7  Le  Monde,  28  March  1953. 

8  Combat,  n-12  April  1953.  Cambodia  was  dissatisfied  with  its  dependence  on  the  port  of 
Saigon  for  its  exports,  with  the  customs  union  of  France  and  the  three  Associated  States,  and 
with  the  division  of  customs  receipts  with  Viet  Nam  and  Laos.  There  were  also  other  special 
grievances.  The  French  military  authorities  had  removed  300,000  peasants  from  their  lands  for 
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the  same  time  King  Norodom  Sihanouk  told  a  press  conference  in  New 
York  that,  unless  France  gave  Cambodia  more  independence  within  the 
next  few  months,  there  was  a  danger  of  a  rebellion  against  the  existing 
regime  and  in  favour  of  the  Viet  Minh.  The  King  said  that  in  the  event 
of  an  invasion  such  as  that  into  Laos,  he  was  not  sure  whether  he  could 
proclaim  general  mobilization.  There  was  growing  support  among  his 
people  for  the  view  that  the  Viet  Minh  was  fighting  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  country,  and  they  did  not  want  to  die  for  the  French.  The 
principal  differences  with  France  were  French  insistence  upon  keeping 
most  of  the  Cambodian  troops  under  French  command  and  restrictions 
on  Cambodia’s  judicial  and  economic  sovereignty.1 

The  Cambodian  Prime  Minister  said  that  Cambodia  would  remain  in 
the  French  Union,  if  France  would  accord  it  the  complete  independence 
which  Great  Britain  had  granted  to  India  and  Pakistan.2  On  9  May  two 
protocols  were  signed  by  which,  according  to  a  communique,  the  French 
conceded  that  the  King  should  become  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  army  and  assume  responsibility  for  security  and  order  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  that  the  Cambodian  government  should  have  complete  judicial 
competence.3  There  was  also  an  economic  agreement,  which  required  the 
approval  of  the  other  Associated  States.4  Although  these  agreements  were 
adjudged  a  success  for  the  King,5  they  were  not  very  warmly  greeted  by 
his  Prime  Minister,  who  said  before  leaving  Paris  that  many  differences 
remained  and  that  he  expected  to  return  soon  in  order  to  continue  nego¬ 
tiations.6  Whether  the  military  concessions  were  formal  rather  than  real 
was  a  matter  for  speculation,  as  was  also  the  completion  of  the  transfer  of 
jurisdiction.  Mr.  Sam  Sary,  the  Cambodian  Secretary  of  State,  said  in 
Paris  on  11  May  that  France  demanded  that  all  citizens  of  the  French 
Union  in  Cambodia  should  have  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  special  court, 
but  that  Cambodia  was  willing  to  extend  this  right  only  to  citizens  of 
Metropolitan  France  but  not  to  Vietnamese  or  Laotians,  Tunisians  or 
Moroccans.7 

On  25  May  the  King  again  declared  at  a  press  interview  that  Cambodia 
wanted  full  independence,  and  suggested  a  Franco-Cambodian  military 
agreement  on  bases  similar  to  those  of  the  agreement  of  March  1947 

security  reasons.  France  had  refused  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Pau  agreement  exempting 
the  French  and  other  foreigners  from  Cambodian  jurisdiction.  France  had  refused  to  remove 
its  Commissioner,  M.  Jean  Risterucci,  to  whose  appointment  Cambodia  objected:  Observer, 
26  April  1953. 

1  New  York  Times,  19  April  1953.  2  Le  Monde,  30  April  1953. 

3  L'Annee  Politique  1953,  p.  576  (text).  4  Le  Monde,  10-11  May  1953. 

5  Sunday  Times,  10  May  1953. 

6  Observer,  10  May  1953. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  12  May  1953.  The  French  were  unwilling  to  abandon  extra-territorial 
rights  because  they  feared  that  they  would  thereby  deprive  French  citizens  of  recourse  to  courts 
with  European  standards. 
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between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Philippines.1  On  13  June  he  suddenly  fled 
to  Siam  with  a  retinue  of  twenty-seven,  including  his  Ministers  of  De¬ 
fence  and  the  Interior,  and  announced  that  he  intended  to  lead  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  independence  of  his  country.2  He  complained  in  a  broadcast 
of  French  ‘tergiversation’  and  said  that  France  had  given  the  impression 
that  it  neither  wanted  nor  would  ever  want  to  accord  real  independence; 
he  had  left  his  country  hoping  to  avoid  the  revolt  against  France,  to  which 
a  growing  number  of  Cambodians  now  looked  forward.3  His  decision 
had  apparently  been  taken  during  a  tour  of  military  units  in  the  north¬ 
west,  whence  he  immediately  set  out  for  the  border,  while  the  Prime 
Minister,  to  whom  full  powers  were  delegated,  returned  to  Pnom  Penh 
and  announced  that  the  King  had  been  struck  in  the  course  of  his  tour 
by  the  fragility  of  his  position  and  by  accusations  that,  by  compromising 
with  France,  he  was  obstructing  independence.4  But  this  discovery  can 
hardly  have  been  a  new  one.  Uncertainty  whether  the  King  would 
prove  a  sufficiently  strong  focus  of  loyalty  to  offset  the  counter-appeal 
of  the  Khmer  Issarak5  had  existed  for  some  time,  and  it  had  become 
apparent  that  his  future  as  ruler  depended  on  his  ability  to  induce  the 
French  to  accord  to  Cambodia  a  wider  measure  of  independence.  His 
flight  was  therefore  a  shrewd  move.  He  stole  the  nationalists’  thunder6 
and  at  the  same  time  put  pressure  on  the  French  by  attracting  the  world’s 
attention. 

In  France  the  news  of  the  flight  caused  consternation.  The  Ministry  for 
the  Associated  States  issued  a  statement  that  the  King  had  informed  the 
Minister  only  a  few  days  earlier  that  the  suggested  agreement  between 
France  and  Cambodia  called  for  ‘three  or  four  observations’  without 
specifying  their  nature  or  extent.7  The  shock  coincided  with  discouraging 


1  New  York  Times,  26  May  1953.  For  this  agreement  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8, 
P-  755- 

2  Combat,  15  June  1953. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  15  June  1953;  Le  Monde,  16  June  1953;  L’Annee  Politique  ig 33,  p.  248; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  470. 

4  Le  Monde,  17  June  1953. 

5  The  Khmer  Issarak  (Free  Cambodia)  movement  was  formed  in  Siam  in  1940  by  Cambodian 
refugees.  Cambodian  independence  was  declared  in  March  1945,  but  French  authority  was 
more  easily  re-established  there  than  in  Laos  or  Viet  Nam.  After  1947  there  was  some  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  Viet  Minh  and  portions  of  the  Khmer  Issarak.  In  1949  a  considerable  section 
of  the  latter  was  won  over  to  the  King,  but  some  elements  remained  unreconciled.  In  March  1 95 1 
the  Khmer  Issarak  joined  the  Viet  hlinh-sponsored  front  of  Indo-Chinese  dissident  groups, 
though  some  of  the  rebel  leaders  were  reported  to  be  remaining  independent  of  it.  See  Virginia 
Thompson  and  Richard  Adloff:  ‘Cambodia  moves  towards  Independence’,  Far  Eastern  Survey, 
August  1953,  pp.  106-10,  and  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  374. 

6  The  King  claimed  in  July  that  more  than  3,000  guerrillas  had  joined  his  forces  after  his 
gesture  against  the  French,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  rebel  leaders,  Mr.  San  Ngoc 
Thanh,  stated  in  June  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  thinking  the  King  a  tool  of  the  French: 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  25  July  1953;  New  York  Times,  24  June  1953. 

7  Le  Monde,  16  June  1953;  L’Annee  Politique  1953,  P-  578. 
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military  news  and  reports  of  substantially  increased  Chinese  aid  to  the 
Viet  Minh,  which  might  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  one  sub¬ 
stantial  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  French,  that  of  equipment.1  There  was, 
moreover,  a  political  crisis.2  France  had  been  without  a  government  since 
21  May,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  decision  on  so  unexpected 
and  delicate  a  turn  of  events.  There  were  also  the  United  Nations  and 
Siam  to  be  considered.  The  King  was  reported  to  be  asking  Siam  to  put 
Cambodia’s  case  to  the  United  Nations.3  This  was  denied  by  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  Prime  Minister.4  The  Siamese  attitude  to  the  King’s  arrival  in  Siam 
was  reserved.  The  government  agreed  to  give  him  refuge  but  discouraged 
him  from  forming  a  government  in  exile5  and  imposed  a  censorship  on 
comment  on  Cambodian  affairs.6  It  appeared  to  be  reluctant  to  take  the 
initiative  at  the  United  Nations7  and  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
U.S.A.,  whose  representative  in  Bangkok  was  also  reserved.8  For  these  or 
other  reasons' — fear  of  deposition  and  the  arrival  of  an  American  military 
mission  in  Saigon  were  among  possible  other  reasons9 — the  King  returned 
to  his  own  country  on  20  June  after  an  exile  of  one  week,  but  instead  of 
proceeding  to  his  capital  he  went  to  Battembang,  a  town  closer  to  the 
Siamese  border  and  in  an  area  garrisoned  only  by  Cambodian  troops.10 
He  said  that  Cambodia  would  not  consider  itself  a  member  of  the  French 
Union  until  it  had  gained  independence  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Pakistan. 11 

French  reinforcements  were  sent  to  Pnom  Penh  to  protect  French  lives 
and  property.12  The  Cambodian  government  complained  of  unjustified 
measures  of  intimidation,  including  the  training  of  French  artillery  on  the 
capital,  the  arming  of  French  civilians,  and  the  reinforcement  of  strategic 
points  with  Algerian,  Moroccan  and  Vietnamese  troops,13  and  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  army  took  over  all  official  buildings.14  Tension  continued  until 
a  French  offer  on  3  July  of  simultaneous  but  separate  negotiations  with  the 
three  Associated  States  for  a  review  of  their  status  in  the  French  Union.15 

This  offer  was  not  prompted  solely  by  developments  in  Cambodia. 
Between  May  and  July  there  had  been  an  extensive  French  review  of  both 
the  military  and  political  aspects  of  the  situation  in  Indo-China,  associated 
on  the  military  side  with  the  replacement  of  General  Raoul  Salan  by 
General  Henri  Navarre  as  Commander-in-Chief,16  and  on  the  political 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  15  June  1953.  2  See  above,  p.  83. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  16  June  1953.  4  Le  Monde,  18  June  1953. 

5  Le  Figaro,  18  June  1953.  6  New  York  Times,  19  June  1953. 

7  Ibid.  22  June  1953.  8  Ibid. 

9  Le  Populaire  and  The  Times,  22  June  1953. 

10  Ibid.  Later  he  moved  to  the  nearby  town  of  Siemriep. 

11  Combat,  25  June  1953.  12  Le  Monde,  27  June  1953. 

13  Le  Figaro,  30  June  1953.  14  New  York  Times,  30  June  1953. 

15  Le  Monde,  5-6  July  1953;  New  York  Times,  4  July  1953;  L’Annee  Politique  1953,  pp.  578-9; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  470. 

16  General  Navarre  arrived  in  Saigon  on  19  May.  General  Salan’s  strategy  had  been  much 
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side  with  the  governmental  crisis  of  May  and  June  in  Paris.1  Among 
M.  Laniel’s  first  actions  on  taking  office  were  the  abolition  of  the  Ministry 
for  the  Associated  States  (for  which  was  substituted  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State  responsible  to  the  Prime  Minister)2  and  the  appointment  of 
M.  Maurice  Dejean,  a  professional  diplomat  and  Ambassador  in  Tokyo,  to 
be  Commissioner-General  in  Indo-China,  a  post  usually  filled  by  a  soldier 
or  a  civil  servant.  These  changes,  and  the  note  of  3  July,  marked  a  trend 
in  favour  of  giving  more  independence  to  the  Associated  States,  which  was 
implicit  in  the  policy  based  on  General  Navarre’s  appreciation  of  the 
situation.  In  a  speech  on  16  July3  the  General  said  that  the  forces  of  the 
French  Union  had  been  in  retreat  for  the  past  two  years  and  that  the  Viet 
Minh,  stronger  than  ever  before,  could  attack  where  it  pleased  at  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season;  his  first  problem  was  to  build  up  sufficient  reserves 
to  forestall  the  Viet  Minh’s  attack  and  this  involved  a  transformation  of 
the  organization,  habits,  and  morale  of  the  expeditionary  corps  and  the 
national  armies  of  the  Associated  States ;  the  war  being  a  political  as  well 
as  a  military  one,  the  complete  independence  of  the  Associated  States  was 
necessary  in  order  to  engage  them  fully  in  it.  The  object  of  General 
Navarre’s  plan  was  to  surmount  the  military  and  political  difficulties  of 
the  war  by  so  strengthening  the  expeditionary  force  that  it  might  take  the 
offensive  and  by  so  expanding  Vietnamese  training  that  the  French  share 
in  the  war  might  eventually  be  reduced.  He  also  proposed  to  regroup  the 
expeditionary  corps  in  order  to  use  it  more  effectively  against  the  enemy’s 
bases  and  lines  of  communication.4  The  French  Cabinet  accepted  on 
22  July  the  first  and  less  expensive  part  of  the  plan,  which  required  the 
dispatch  from  France  of  air  and  sea  forces,  specialists  and  staff  officers.  The 
implementation  of  the  second  part — the  expansion  of  Vietnamese  training5 
— was  undertaken  after  negotiations  with  the  U.S.A.  on  financial  aid  had 
resulted  in  the  grant  in  September  of  extra  funds  for  the  project.6 

criticized  at  the  time  of  the  Laos  invasion.  The  abandonment  without  a  fight  of  the  strong-points 
at  Sam  Neua  and  Xiengkhouang  cast  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  immuring  French  troops  there  in 
the  first  place.  For  criticisms  see  Le  Populaire,  5  May  1 953 ;  for  a  defence  of  his  strategy  by  General 
Salan  see  Le  Monde,  16  May  1953. 

1  See  above,  p.  83. 

2  Le  Populaire,  3  July  1953.  M.  Marc  Jacquet  was  appointed  to  the  new  post. 

3  Combat,  17  July  1953. 

4  Le  Monde,  22  July  1953. 

5  The  formation  of  54  Vietnamese  lightly  armed  battalions  was  announced  in  February: 
Le  Populaire,  26  February  1953.  General  Navarre  wanted  108  battalions  by  the  end  of  1954.  It 
was  expected  that  about  54  of  them  could  be  equipped  and  trained  in  1 953 :  New  York  Times, 

2  October  1953.  The  strength  of  the  Vietnamese  army  at  the  end  of  1953  was  officially  given  as 
205,700  men:  Vietnam  Information,  15  February  1954,  quoted  by  Ellen  J.  Hammer:  The  Struggle 
for  Indo-China  (Stanford  University  Press,  1954),  p.  287.  Total  French  Union  forces,  including 
the  expeditionary  force  and  auxiliaries  like  the  Cao  Dai,  the  Hoa  Hao  and  the  Binh  Xuyen, 
were  estimated  at  420,000  men.  The  Viet  Minh’s  army  was  believed  to  number  between  300,000 
and  400,000 :  ibid. 

6  See  below,  p.  294. 
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But  the  trend  in  favour  of  more  independence  for  the  Associated  States, 
which  was  a  concomitant  of  the  idea  of  reducing  the  French  and  extending 
the  Vietnamese  part  in  the  war,  did  not  go  to  the  lengths  of  giving  the 
Associated  States  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  Pakistan  and  India  in 
the  Commonwealth,  nor  could  so  radical  a  change  be  effected  without 
recasting  the  French  Union.1  The  French  Cabinet  was  divided  between 
those  who  remained  attached  to  the  original  conception  of  a  centralized 
Union  and  those  prepared  to  accept  something  like  the  looser  and  less 
formal  structure  of  the  Commonwealth.2  The  note  of  3  July  was  indefinite 
enough  to  allow  the  former  to  feel  that  no  juridical  change  had  taken  place 
and  for  the  latter  to  feel  that  the  door  had  been  left  open  for  possible 
evolution.  It  thus  did  nothing  to  resolve  the  basic  divergence. 

The  French  note  was  followed  by  negotiations  in  two  stages,  the  first 
covering  specific  military,  economic  and  juridical  questions,  and  the  second 
concerning  the  constitutional  relationship  of  the  Associated  States  to  France. 
With  Laos  the  negotiations  were  brief  and  straightforward,  with  Cambodia 
complex  and  difficult,  with  Viet  Nam  paralysed  by  internal  political  diffi¬ 
culties.  A  Laotian  note  of  24  August  asked  for  the  transfer  of  powers 
retained  by  France  over  civil  aviation,  meteorology,  the  distribution  of 
petrol,  the  frontier  police  and  security  services.3  Discussions  at  Vientiane 
in  September  resulted  in  the  signature  on  10  September  of  a  number  of 
protocols,4  and  after  further  discussions  in  Paris  a  new  treaty  was  signed 
on  22  October.5  Laos  was  assured  of  full  independence  and  sovereignty 
and  agreed  to  remain  in  the  Union  and  to  contribute  to  its  defence. 

Cambodia  replied  to  the  French  note  with  a  list  of  counter-proposals; 
suggested  immediate  French  recognition  of  the  full  independence  and 

1  The  French  Union  and  the  Commonwealth,  end-products  of  two  colonial  systems,  reflected 
differences  in  the  colonial  philosophies  from  which  they  had  evolved.  The  assimilationist  or 
federalist  approach  characteristic  of  the  French  was  reflected  in  the  Union’s  substantial  array  of 
central  institutions  which  had  no  parallel  in  the  Commonwealth:  a  President,  a  High  Council, 
and  an  Assembly.  Moreover,  France’s  position  in  the  Union  was  a  predominant  one  and  not, 
as  Great  Britain  in  the  Commonwealth,  first  among  equals  (see  in  particular  the  preamble  to 
the  Union’s  constitution  and  article  62).  There  was  no  mention  of  the  Associated  States’ 
sovereignty,  independence,  self-government  or  the  right  of  secession.  But  at  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  High  Council  of  the  Union,  held  in  Paris  on  26  and  27  November  1953,  President 
Auriol  defined  the  Union  in  terms  which  varied  considerably  from  those  of  its  constitution — as 
a  great  fraternal  community  of  ‘independent  and  sovereign  states,  freely  associated,  free  and 
equal  in  rights  and  duties’ :  Le  Populaire,  30  November  1953.  At  this  meeting  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  High  Council  was  created.  These  changes  of  language  and  structure  went  some 
way  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Associated  States  had  sought  to  modify  the  Union. 

2  Combat,  5  August  1953.  The  President  and  M.  Bidault  were  believed  to  be  in  the  first  group, 
MM.  Reynaud,  Faure  and  Mitterand  in  the  second. 

3  The  Times,  26  August  1953.  For  an  earlier  Laotian  note  of  17  July  see  Le  Monde  and  Le 
Figaro,  24  July  1953;  L’Anne'e  Politique  1953,  p.  580;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  474. 

4  Le  Monde,  5  and  11  September  1953. 

5  Ibid.  24  October  1953;  L’Annee  Politique  1953,  pp.  583-6;  France:  Presidence  du  Conseil: 
La  Documentation  Frangaise,  Notes  et  etudes  documentaires,  no.  1811,  5  December  1953;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  476. 
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sovereignty  of  Cambodia  in  return  for  a  declaration  of  membership  in  the 
French  Union,  with  the  usual  proviso  that  Cambodia  should  enjoy  a  status 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  India  in  the  Commonwealth;  and  offered  to  con¬ 
clude  economic  and  financial  agreements  and  a  treaty  of  military  assis¬ 
tance.1  The  demand  for  a  transfer  of  powers  before  the  negotiation  of  new 
agreements — a  demand  based  on  fears  of  indefinitely  prolonged  discus¬ 
sions — was  repeated  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  statement  on  24  July,2 
but  after  discussions  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  M.  Dejean  on  31 
July  the  Cambodian  demand  was  restricted  to  the  immediate  transfer  of 
powers  over  the  army,  the  police  and  justice.3  Agreements  on  the  last  two 
subjects  were  signed  on  29  August,4  but  difficulties  arose  over  the  com¬ 
mand  of  five  Cambodian  battalions  and  a  Cambodian  demand  for  a  right 
to  restrict  the  movement  of  French  forces  in  Cambodia.5  The  negotia¬ 
tions  were  not  assisted  by  a  speech  in  which  the  Cambodian  Prime 
Minister  indicated  to  the  Viet  Minh  that,  so  long  as  Cambodia  was  left 
alone,  it  would  not  contest  the  Viet  Minh’s  right  to  be  active  in  Viet  Nam,6 
but  by  the  middle  of  September  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the 
transfer  of  the  five  battalions  to  Cambodia  and  the  immediate  retransfer 
of  three  to  French  command.7  Discussions  on  limitations  which  Cambodia 
wished  to  impose  on  the  use  of  these  troops  prolonged  the  negotiations 
until  the  middle  of  October,  when  an  agreement  was  finally  signed  by 
which  the  territorial  command  of  the  whole  country  and  the  operational 
command  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong  passed  to  Cambodia,  while 
provisions  concerning  the  three  battalions  on  the  left  bank  remained  to 
be  worked  out.8  The  King  returned  to  Pnom  Penh  on  8  November.9 
Negotiations  were  renewed  in  December10  and  continued  during  1954. 

With  Viet  Nam  negotiations  were  even  more  laborious  than  with 
Cambodia,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  little  progress  had  been  made. 

1  L’Anne'e  Politique  1953,  pp.  579-80;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  472. 

2  New  York  Times,  25  July  1953. 

3  Le  Monde,  10  August  1953.  4  Ibid.  30-31  August  1953. 

5  New  York  Times  and  Observer,  30  August  1953. 

6  Le  Monde,  12  September  1953.  This  speech,  which  may  have  been  intended  as  a  tactical 

move  in  the  negotiations  with  France,  complicated  Cambodia’s  relations  with  the  U.S.A. 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland,  who  was  in  Indo-China  at  the  time,  cancelled  an  intended  visit 
to  Pnom  Penh,  and  there  was  talk  of  stopping  American  aid  to  Cambodia,  if  the  Prime  Minister 
repeated  what  he  had  said.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Cambodia  hastened  to  assure  Senator 
Knowland  by  telegram  of  his  country’s  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  succeeded  in  making 
the  Senator  change  his  mind,  but  while  the  Senator  was  on  his  way,  the  Minister  denied  that 
Cambodia  was  ready  to  join  in  the  struggle  against  communism,  so  that  a  certain  coolness  hung 
over  the  visit.  The  Prime  Minister  later  claimed  that  his  speech  was  a  ruse:  The  Times,  15 
September  1953;  New  York  Times,  17  September  1953. 

7  Le  Monde,  17  September  1953. 

8  Le  Populaire,  19  October  1953. 

9  The  Times,  9  November  1953.  Shortly  afterwards  the  government  resigned  and  Mr.  Penn 
Nouth  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chan  Nak  as  Prime  Minister:  Le  Monde,  15-16  November  1953. 

10  Ibid.  17  December. 
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Talks  in  May  between  Bao  Dai  and  the  Minister  for  the  Associated  States, 
M.  Jean  Letourneau,  had  ranged  over  a  wide  field  without  leading  to  any 
conclusion,1  and  in  June  the  Prime  Minister  of  Viet  Nam,  Mr.  Nguyen 
Van  Tam,  said  that  relations  with  France  had  become  clouded,  that  the 
agreements  of  1949  and  1950  were  now  inadequate,  and  that  Viet  Nam 
no  longer  wanted  to  be,  in  the  French  Union,  ‘the  tenant  of  a  house  built 
without  us.’2 

Viet  Nam’s  grievances  included  the  special  juridical  privileges  of  French 
citizens,  the  existence  of  the  Cao  Dai,  the  Hoa  Hao  and  other  politico- 
religious  sects  as  states  within  the  state,  the  unilateral  devaluation  of  the 
piastre,  and  the  denial  to  Bao  Dai  of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief, 
which  he  wished  to  assume  for  reasons  of  prestige.  There  were  also 
economic  issues:  the  Vietnamese  were  restive  about  the  customs  and 
monetary  union3  and  the  preferential  position  of  France;  they  wanted 
immediate  control  of  the  exchange,  suspected  that  the  preferences  given 
to  French  goods  were  ruining  their  economy,  and  believed  that  Japan 
could  supply  the  same  goods  at  half  the  price.4  The  reservation  to  the 
French  of  economic  and  juridical  privileges  strengthened  Vietnamese 
doubts  about  the  reality  of  the  end  of  the  colonial  era,  and  suspicious 
nationalists,  pointing  out  that  the  High  Commissioner  still  lived  in  the 
Norodom  Palace,  the  old  residence  of  the  Governors-General,  asked 
whether  there  had  been  any  real  change.  The  nationalists  were  critical 
of  Bao  Dai’s  government.  Although  elections  in  January  for  village  and 
municipal  councils  resulted  in  government  successes  in  all  areas  but  Hanoi, 
these  were  but  a  poor  indication  of  the  government’s  popularity,  since 
the  elections  were  confined  to  so-called  pacified  or  safe  villages,  which 
nowhere  numbered  half  the  total  and  in  some  provinces  were  as  few  as  2  per 
cent.  In  Northern  Viet  Nam  the  governor  classified  only  687  villages  as 
safe  out  of  a  total  of  5,861 ;  in  some  cases  the  classification  may  have  re¬ 
flected  the  degree  of  political  reliability  rather  than  the  degree  of  security.5 
In  Hanoi  itself  23  of  the  24  elective  seats  on  the  Council  were  won  by 
nationalists  and  anti-war  opponents  of  the  government.6  The  contrast 
between  the  comparative  amenability  of  Bao  Dai  and  the  intransigence  of 
the  King  of  Cambodia  did  not  endear  the  former  to  the  nationalists. 

Viet  Nam’s  reply  to  the  French  note  of  3  July  was  none  the  less  more 
cordial  than  the  Cambodian  reply.  Viet  Nam  welcomed  the  French 
decision  to  put  its  relations  with  Viet  Nam  on  a  new  basis  and  declared 

1  Ibid.  26  May  1953;  Le  Populaire,  27  May  1953. 

2  Le  Populaire,  8  June  1953. 

3  Under  the  Pau  agreements:  see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  437. 

4  Le  Monde,  9  June  1953. 

5  Bernard  B.  Fall:  ‘Representative  Government  in  the  State  of  Vietnam’,  Far  Eastern  Survey, 
August  1954,  p.  124. 

6  Ibid.  p.  123. 
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that  France  was  thereby  setting  a  crown  on  the  sacrifices  already  made.1 
Bao  Dai  set  out  for  Paris  in  August  to  resume  negotiations  after  having 
consulted  nationalist  leaders  and  declared  his  conviction  that  the  nation  was 
united  behind  him.2  The  French  offer  of  independence  and  the  Vietnamese 
declaration  of  adherence  to  the  French  Union  were  reaffirmed  in  a  com¬ 
munique  issued  after  preliminary  talks  with  President  Auriol,3  but  in  Viet 
Nam  distrust  of  French  intentions  and  fear  of  French  financial  interests 
persisted  and  led  certain  nationalist  groups  to  submerge  their  factional 
rivalries  and  announce  on  4  September  the  convening  of  a  national  con¬ 
gress  to  consider  the  question  of  independence.  The  summons  to  the 
congress  was  issued  by  the  ‘pope’  of  the  Gao  Dai,  Pham  Gong  Tac,4  and 
was  interpreted  as  a  move  against  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Nguyen  Van 
Tam,  who  had  left  the  previous  day  to  join  Bao  Dai  in  Paris  and  who  was 
regarded  as  strongly  pro-French.5  It  was  also  a  bid  for  power  by  the  more 
intransigent  nationalists  and  so  a  form  of  pressure  on  Bao  Dai.  The 
congress  met  on  6  September  and  issued  an  anti-French  manifesto  which 
was  by  implication  a  criticism  of  the  Vietnamese  government.6  In  Paris 
Mr.  Van  Tam  denied  that  the  congress  was  directed  against  Bao  Dai  and 
claimed  on  the  contrary  that  it  was  inspired  by  him.7  Prince  Buu  Loc, 
the  Vietnamese  High  Commissioner  in  Paris,  was  dispatched  to  Saigon  by 
Bao  Dai  to  convene  a  second  congress,  which  was  asked  to  determine  the 
terms  of  independence  and  the  conditions  under  which  Viet  Nam  would 
be  willing  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  to  submit  twenty  names,  from 
which  Bao  Dai  would  choose  five  or  six  as  additional  members  of  the 
delegation  in  Paris.8  This  congress  opened  on  12  October  in  an  atmosphere 
of  some  confusion  and  without  some  of  the  persons  invited  to  attend.9  Some 
nationalists  were  disappointed  that  it  was  limited  to  the  discussion  of  the 
terms  of  the  negotiations  with  France  instead  of  being  a  Constituent 
Assembly.10 

On  the  morning  of  16  October  the  congress  approved  a  resolution 
altogether  rejecting  participation  in  the  French  Union,  and  this  version 
of  the  resolution  appeared  in  some  French  newspapers  on  17  October.11 
Six  hours  later  the  Congress  added  to  the  resolution  the  words  ‘in  its 
present  form’,12  with  the  result  that  it  did  not  wholly  repudiate  a  French 


1  Le  Monde,  7  July  1953;  L’Annee  Politique  1953,  p.  579;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  471. 

2  Le  Monde,  1  August  1953.  3  Ibid.  30-31  August  1953  (text). 

4  Ibid.  5  September  1953.  5  JVew  York  Times,  5  September  1953. 

6  Combat,  7  September  1953.  Some  of  those  whose  names  were  attached  to  the  manifesto 

disavowed  it:  ibid. 

7  The  Times,  9  September  1953-  8  New  York  Times,  9  September  1953. 

9  Le  Populaire,  13  October  1953.  179  out  of  21 1  persons  invited  attended:  Manchester  Guardian, 

13  October  1953. 

Le  Monde,  19  September  1953.  11  Le  Populaire,  17-18  October  1953  (text). 

12  Le  Monde,  18-19  October  1953;  L’Annee  Politique  1953,  p.  582;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 

I953.  P-  475- 
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connexion.  The  resolution  further  stated  that  relations  between  France 
and  Viet  Nam  should  be  based  on  a  treaty  of  alliance  ratified  by  a  Viet¬ 
namese  National  Assembly.  The  amendment  was  secured  only  by  the 
exertions  of  Bao  Dai’s  representative  at  the  Congress,  Prince  Buu  Loc,1 
and  even  as  amended  the  resolution  was  not  particularly  sympathetic  to 
the  French  Union.  In  France  it  caused  a  shock  which  was  all  the  greater 
since  the  members  of  the  congress  were  not  the  extremer  nationalists  but 
those  whom  Bao  Dai  had  summoned  and  whom  he  presumably  believed 
amenable  to  his  influence.  It  was  another  demonstration  of  the  failure  of 
the  ‘Bao  Dai  experiment’,  and  it  was  a  considerable  embarrassment  to 
Bao  Dai,  who  had  stated  in  an  interview  published  on  15  October  that 
he  was  in  favour  of  the  French  Union,  provided  that  it  were  a  voluntary 
association  of  peoples  freed  from  all  colonial  subjection.2  After  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  congress’s  resolution  he  issued  a  statement  that  the  feelings 
aroused  in  France  by  hasty  and  incomplete  reports  of  the  congress  were 
based  on  misinterpretation;  that  the  attachment  of  Viet  Nam  to  France 
was  not  in  question,  and  the  opinion  of  the  congress  on  relations  with 
France  was  identical  with  his  own;  and  that  despite  the  expression  of 
nationalist  demands  in  forms  which  might  seem  to  be  hostile,  there  existed 
nevertheless  a  desire  for  friendship  with  France.3  In  Hanoi  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  the  vote  on  the  resolution  had  been  taken  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  excitement  and  that  it  was  never  in  the  minds  of  the  congress  to 
leave  the  French  Union.4  At  the  congress  proposals  were  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  committee  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  delega¬ 
tion  in  Paris  and  for  the  transforming  of  the  congress  into  a  Constituent 
Assembly.5  The  congress  refused  to  designate  candidates  to  participate  in 
the  negotiations  with  France — an  indication  perhaps  that  it  wanted  to  be 
free  to  disavow  the  results  of  the  negotiations.6 

The  resolution  of  the  congress  evoked  from  the  French  government  a 
note  on  20  October  asking  Viet  Nam  to  define  its  attitude  to  the  French 
Union,7  and  Bao  Dai  returned  to  Saigon  at  the  end  of  October  to  consult 
nationalist  opinion.  Replying  on  16  November,  Viet  Nam  reaffirmed  its 
adherence  to  the  French  Union,  but  insisted  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
a  guarantee  of  independence  and  sovereignty.8  It  proposed  the  conclusion 
of  a  bilateral  agreement  and  a  reform  of  the  functions  of  the  High  Council 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  19  October  1953. 

2  Le  Monde,  15  October  1953.  He  also  suggested  that  the  High  Council  of  the  Union  should 
have  more  genuine  functions  and  develop  into  an  inter-governmental  organization  in  quasi¬ 
permanent  session.  He  said  that  the  extent  of  consultation  within  the  Union  was  not  adequate 
and  cited  as  an  example  Viet  Nam’s  ignorance  of  positions  taken  on  Indo-China  by  French 
representatives  at  the  United  Nations. 

3  Vietnam  Legation  Press  Release  (London),  20  October  1953  (text). 

4  Le  Monde,  25  October  1953.  5  Le  Populaire,  20  October  1953  (text). 

6  V Annie  Politique  1953,  p.  382  (text).  7  Le  Monde,  22  October  1953. 

8  Ibid.  22-23  November  1953. 
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of  the  French  Union  in  the  sense  proposed  by  Bao  Dai  on  15  October.1 
This  offer  to  remain  in  the  French  Union  only  if  the  French  Union  were 
reformed  was  made  even  more  explicitly  in  a  broadcast  from  Dalat  on 

16  November.2 

Disagreement  was  developing  between  Bao  Dai  and  his  Prime  Minister 
over  the  enlargement  of  the  Cabinet.3  On  1 1  December  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  made  a  statement  to  the  press  which  was  tantamount  to  an  ultimatum 
to  Bao  Dai  to  form  a  Cabinet  of  national  union  capable  of  representing 
the  country  in  the  negotiations  with  France  and  eventually  in  discussions 
with  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh.4  If  Mr.  Van  Tam  were  trying  to  take  over  the 
nationalist  movement  by  adopting  its  essential  points  he  failed,  and  on 

17  December  he  resigned  under  pressure  from  Bao  Dai,  who  asked  his 
cousin,  Prince  Buu  Loc,  to  form  a  new  government,5  which  he  succeeded 
in  doing  on  12  January  1954. 6 

If  the  activities  of  the  congress  precipitated  a  crisis  in  Viet  Nam’s  internal 
politics,  they  also  helped  to  crystallize  a  change  in  French  opinion  which 
was  ultimately  of  greater  significance.  Weariness  with  the  eight-year  war 
had  been  mounting  in  France  for  some  years,  but  the  surge  of  ‘contemp¬ 
tuous  anger’7  aroused  by  the  congress’s  resolution  was  surprisingly  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  the  novelty  of  the  disclosure  of  Vietnamese  opposition  to  the 
French  Union.  The  invasion  of  Laos  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  King  of 
Cambodia  earlier  in  the  year  had  quickened  reflection  on  why  France  was 
fighting  in  Indo-China,  how  long  it  could  continue  to  do  so  and  what 
reward  or  satisfaction  was  to  be  expected,  and  the  search  for  answers  to 
these  questions  was  intensified  by  military  reverses,  peace  hints  from  the 
other  side  and  the  ending  of  the  fighting  in  Korea.  The  French  were  in  a 
dilemma  because  a  colonial  war  had  turned  into  a  campaign  in  the  struggle 
between  the  western  and  the  communist  Powers — a  campaign  which 
happened  to  be  taking  place  on  what  had  been  French  territory  but  was 
no  longer  an  exclusively  French  concern.  If  it  seemed  unreasonable,  as  it 
did  to  many  Frenchmen,  that  France  should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  military 
burden  and  much  of  its  expense,  it  was  also  true  in  the  eyes  of  other  French¬ 
men  that  if  the  war  became  international — either  by  reference  to  the 
United  Nations  (as  was  suggested  when  Laos  was  invaded)  or  by  increas¬ 
ing  American  financial  or  other  commitments — France’s  prestige  would 
be  damaged  and  the  survival  of  the  French  Union,  which  involved  France’s 
status  as  a  great  Power,  jeopardized.  Yet  the  prospects  of  the  French 
Union  in  South-East  Asia  were  not  bright,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
war.  The  inconclusive  and  irritating  exchanges  with  Cambodia  and  Viet 

1  Combat,  23  November  1953. 

3  Combat,  11  November  1953. 

5  The  Times,  18  December  1953. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  2 1  October  1 953. 


2  Le  Populaire,  17  November  1953. 
4  Le  Monde,  12  December  1953. 

6  Le  Monde,  13  January  1954. 
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Nam  made  the  French  Union  seem  unreal,  and  after  the  national  congress 
in  Saigon  it  was  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that,  certainly  in  Viet 
Nam  and  probably  in  Cambodia,  the  French  Union  was  dead.  The 
transformation  of  the  Union  into  something  looser  and  more  like  the 
Commonwealth  might  satisfy  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia,  but  equally  it 
might  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  substance  of  power  in  North-West 
Africa,  and  it  was  therefore  arguable  that  it  was  better  to  let  the  Asian 
Associated  States  go  their  own  way  than  to  modify  the  Union  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  keep  them  within  it. 

The  rejection  of  the  French  Union  by  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia  also 
forced  other  issues  to  the  breaking-point.  The  fear  that  France  could  not 
hold  its  own  in  Europe  beside  a  rearmed  Germany  so  long  as  its  officers 
and  N.C.O.s  were  being  endlessly  thrown  away  in  Asia  had  haunted 
earlier  years  without  proving  decisive.  There  was  horror  and  resentment 
against  the  loss  of  French  lives,  but  the  horror  and  resentment  had  not 
become  as  strong  a  political  force  as  the  American  reaction  against  the  loss 
of  life  in  Korea,  possibly  because  the  French  victims  were  not  conscripted 
civilians  but  professional  or  volunteer  soldiers;1  no  French  government 
could  have  sent  conscripts  to  Indo-China.  Towards  the  end  of  1953  the 
dominant  note  in  France  was  the  sense  that  the  struggle  had  lost  all  point. 
More  had  been  conceded  to  Bao  Dai  than  had  been  demanded  originally 
by  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  If  the  war  were  not  being  fought  to  keep  the 
French  Union  intact,  it  could  only  be  presented  as  a  disinterested  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  South-East  Asia,  or  as  an  anti-communist  crusade, 
neither  of  which  seemed  an  adequate  justification  for  sending  Frenchmen 
to  die  in  eastern  forests  and  rice-fields.  The  military  news  was  always 
depressing.  It  was  never  convincingly  good,  even  when  it  was  officially 
optimistic,  and  there  was  always  the  question  how  far  the  real  situation 
was  hidden  by  the  official  communique  and  the  censor.  No  less  discourag¬ 
ing  were  the  stories  of  official  corruption  and  profiteering,  leading  to 
accusations  that  the  impasse  in  Indo-China  was  not  the  result  of  impotence 
or  error,  but  a  situation  which  suited  some  people  so  well  that  they 
sedulously  stigmatized  as  pro-communist  every  suggestion  of  a  settlement.2 

1  The  burden  in  loss  of  life  for  Metropolitan  France  had  in  fact  been  considerably  reduced. 
During  the  October  debate  in  the  Assembly  M.  Jacquet  gave  the  figures  for  lives  lost  in  Viet 
Nam  in  1952  as  Metropolitan  France  1,860,  Foreign  Legion  1,331,  Africa  2,718,  Vietnamese 
under  French  command  3,552,  Vietnamese  National  Army  4,297:  Journal  OJJiciel,  Debats, 
28  October  1953,  p.  4570. 

2  See  in  particular  a  widely  discussed  article  by  M.  Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schreiber  in  Le 
Monde,  30  April  1953.  The  traffic  in  currencies  was  exposed  in  a  book  by  a  former  employee  of 
the  Indo-China  Exchange  Office  (Jacques  Despuech:  Le  Trafic  de  piastres  (Paris,  Editions  des 
Deux-Rives,  1953))  which  reproduced  photostats  of  letters,  cheques  and  receipts  tending  to 
incriminate  politicians  and  officials.  The  National  Assembly  appointed  a  commission  of  inquiry: 
Le  Monde,  4  July  1953.  M.  Despuech’s  book  and  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  gave  rise  to 
libel  actions  which  provided  a  steady  flow  of  publicity  throughout  the  year. 
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And  while  revelations  concerning  the  traffic  in  currencies  disgusted  many 
people,  measures  to  suppress  it  alienated  others,  until  the  war  had  no 
friends  at  all. 

But  as  the  war  became  an  increasingly  profitless  enterprise  from  the 
point  of  view  of  France  and  the  French  Union,  it  gained  in  importance  in 
the  context  of  the  western  policy  of  containing  communism.  With  the 
end  of  fighting  in  Korea  Indo-China  became  the  acutest  area  of  conflict 
between  east  and  west.  There  was  therefore  for  France  a  possible  alterna¬ 
tive  to  a  settlement  with  the  Viet  Minh :  to  seek  to  continue  the  war  as  an 
international  war  on  the  Korean  model.  Since  a  communist  success  in 
Indo-China  might  mark  a  significant  alteration  in  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  world,  France’s  fortunes  and  inclinations  closely  affected  other 
countries,  notably  those— the  U.S.A.,  Australia,  Siam  and  the  Philippines 
— close  enough  to  China  to  feel  uneasy  about  its  growing  strength  and 
dubious  intentions.  For  most  of  these  countries  uneasiness  did  not  issue 
in  action,  even  when  the  news  was  particularly  alarming  (for  instance 
during  the  invasions  of  Laos  in  April  and  December).1  With  the  U.S.A., 
as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  most 
deeply  committed  Power  in  the  Pacific,  the  case  was  different.  American 
intervention  in  Indo-China  was  massive,  although  it  was  purely  financial 
and  there  was  in  1953  hardly  a  hint  of  more  direct  action.  The  statement 
issued  in  Washington  on  28  March  1953  at  the  conclusion  of  talks  between 
MM.  Mayer  and  Bidault  and  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles 
contained  a  warning  to  China  against  using  the  Korean  armistice  to  start 
aggression  elsewhere.2  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  provided  $400 
million  for  use  by  France  in  Indo-China3  and  in  September  a  further  $385 
million  were  made  available  for  the  implementation  of  General  Navarre’s 
plan  during  the  ensuing  fifteen  months.4  The  communique  announcing 
this  additional  aid  stated  that  the  extra  effort  in  Indo-China  would  not 
entail  any  basic  or  permanent  alteration  of  the  NATO  programme, 
and  spoke  of  breaking  up  and  destroying  the  enemy’s  regular  forces.5  In 

1  Australia,  however,  gave  some  surplus  military  and  air  equipment:  Combat,  12  March  1953. 

2  New  York  Times,  29  March  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  April  1953,  pp.  491-2; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  467. 

3  Public  Law  118,  83rd  Congress,  16  July  1953. 

4  Le  Monde,  n  September  1953;  New  York  Times,  11  September  1953.  Frs.  360,000  million 
were  voted  for  the  war  in  Indo-China  by  the  French  Assembly  in  1953.  Comparison  between 
the  cost  of  the  war  and  American  aid  to  France  was  difficult,  since  the  French  budget  was  based 
on  the  calendar  year  and  American  accounts  on  a  year  beginning  on  1  July.  It  has  been  cal¬ 
culated,  however,  that  American  payments  to  France  for  the  fiscal  year  1952-3  amounted  to 
$690-5  million,  of  which  $460-5  million  were  received  under  the  Mutual  Security  Programme. 
Including  the  $385  million  promised  in  September  it  was  expected  that  American  aid  in  the 
fiscal  year  1953-4  would  cover  two-thirds  of  all  French  expenditure  on  the  war:  The  Economist, 
17  October  1953. 

5  New  York  Times,  1  October  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  October  1953,  pp.  486-7; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  474. 
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France  the  news  was  greeted  with  mixed  feelings.  The  assurance  that 
no  permanent  harm  would  be  done  to  the  NATO  effort  was  equivocally 
interpreted  as  an  indication  that  in  fact  some  harm  would  be  done,  and 
the  extension  of  practical  aid  as  an  attempt  to  compel  France  to  go  on 
fighting  an  unpopular  war.  The  government  was  accused  of  playing  a 
double  game,  talking  of  peace  negotiation  in  France,  and  of  a  military 
victory  in  Washington.1  Anti-American  comment  represented  Paris  as 
subservient  to  Washington  which  was  careless  of  peace  since  no  Americans 
were  falling  in  Indo-China.2  The  tide  of  opinion  was  running  so  strongly 
against  the  war  that  assistance  in  carrying  it  on  roused  resentment  rather 
than  gratitude,  and  the  French  army  in  Indo-China  was  represented  as  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  fighting  at  the  bidding  and  in  the  pay  of  another 
country.  The  coincidence  of  the  grant  of  additional  aid  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  dispatch  of  a  further  nine  French  battalions  to  Indo-China 
reinforced  this  resentment,  despite  the  fact,  officially  proclaimed,  that  the 
decision  to  send  these  forces  had  been  taken  a  month  before  negotiations 
for  the  additional  aid  began.3 

If  the  war  was  to  go  on,  the  burden  might  be  eased  not  only  by  the 
U.S.A.  but  also  by  others  of  the  United  Nations.  The  greater  the  share  of 
the  burden  undertaken  by  the  U.S.A.,  the  greater  the  American  desire  to  see 
the  responsibility  formally  internationalized.  The  invasion  ofLaos  in  April 
directed  American  attention  more  sharply  than  before  to  Indo-China,  and 
Mr.  Dulles,  who  described  events  in  Laos  as  ‘an  integral  part  of  the  struggle 
of  the  entire  free  world  against  enslavement’,4  was  reported  to  have  urged 
France  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  United  Nations.5  M.  Letourneau 
denied  this,  however,  while  admitting  that  the  question  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  ;  France  was  not  averse  in  principle  but  objected  in  practice  because 
of  the  certainty  of  a  Russian  veto  in  the  Security  Council.6  The  French 
government  was  probably  divided.  M.  Bidault  was  allegedly  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  France  would  still  have  the  military  burden  to  bear  and 
would  risk  losing  its  influence  in  the  Associated  States  and  its  case  at  the 
United  Nations;  the  Arab-Asian  block  could  use  the  opportunity  for  an 
attack  on  French  colonial  policy  and  a  representative  of  the  Viet  Minh 
might  be  invited  to  the  debate,  thereby  raising  its  international  status  and 
giving  the  conference  an  international  look.  MM.  Mayer  and  Letour¬ 
neau,  on  the  other  hand,  were  reported  to  be  in  favour  of  a  reference  to 
the  United  Nations,  both  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  a  way  out  of  a  seemingly  hopeless  situation.7  In  the  event 
an  American  note  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  a  recourse  to  the  United 

1  Le  Monde,  30  September  1953.  2  Combat,  2  October  1953. 

3  Le  Monde,  1  October  1953. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  xi  May  1953,  p.  678  (text). 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  9  May  1953.  6  Ibid.  30  April  1953. 

7  Le  Monde,  2  May  1953. 
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Nations  was  reported  to  have  evoked  a  French  answer  setting  forth  the 
disadvantages,1  but  the  issue  lost  its  urgency  when  the  invaders  abated 
their  threat  to  Luang  Prabang  and  were  lost  to  sight  for  the  time  being. 

Thus  France,  although  becoming  convinced  that  the  war  could  not  be 
carried  on  as  a  purely  French  war,  was  not  convinced  that  international 
action  would  do  more  than  remove  from  French  hands  the  direction  of 
the  war  and  any  chance  of  a  diplomatic  initiative.  M.  Mendes-France’s 
undertaking  to  the  Assembly  in  June  to  end  the  fighting  by  negotiation,  if 
he  became  Prime  Minister,2  clearly  commanded  wide  support.  In  July 
M.  Albert  Sarraut,  a  former  Governor-General  of  Indo-China  and 
President  of  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union,  declared  that  France 
should  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  honourable  peace  proposals,  even  from 
Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh.3  And  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  it  was  possible  even 
for  people  in  official  positions  to  speak  of  a  negotiated  settlement  rather 
than  military  victory. 

After  the  resolution  of  the  Saigon  congress  the  French  Assembly  almost 
unanimously — in  despite  of  the  Prime  Minister — demanded  a  debate  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.4  The  debate,  which  opened  on  23  October,5 
showed  a  nearly  complete  absence  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  military- 
victory  and  an  acceptance  among  all  parties  of  the  necessity  of  seeking 
some  other  end  to  the  conflict. 

The  Prime  Minister  called  the  Saigon  resolution  a  deplorable  incident 
but  minimized  its  importance.  France,  he  said,  would  never  abandon  its 
allies  but  would  have  no  reason  to  continue  its  sacrifices  if  those  for  whom 
they  were  made  failed  to  recognize  them.  The  French  government  was  not 
opposed  to  a  flexible  interpretation  of  the  French  Union  which  would  take 
account  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  its  peoples.  As  for  negotiation,  to 
negotiate,  as  to  fight,  one  must  be  strong.  Negotiation  with  China  in  order 
to  facilitate  a  settlement  in  Indo-China  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  a  pact 
with  the  devil.  However,  it  took  two  to  make  peace,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  communist  Powers  were  insisting  on  continuing  the  war.  Mr.  Ho 
Chi  Minh  had  said  on  2  September  that  only  total  victory  could  mean 


1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  May  1953.  The  prevalent  American  view  was  that  American 
assistance  could  be  rendered  more  effective  if  the  invasion  were  formally  condemned  by  the 
Security  Council,  but  that  so  long  as  the  invasion  could  still  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the 
civil  war,  the  U.S.A.  must  tread  warily  in  order  to  avoid  giving  China  an  excuse  for  active  inter¬ 
vention. 

2  Journal  OJficiel,  Debats,  4june  1953,  pp.  2906-12. 

3  Le  Monde,  11  July  1954.  4  Ibid.  22  October  1953. 

5  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  24  October  1953,  pp.  4358  seqq.  In  the  interval  the  excitement  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  resolution  subsided.  The  French  note  of  20  October  to  the  Vietnamese  government 
had  a  mollifying  effect  on  the  Assembly  and  M.  Laniel  had  privately  pointed  out  to  his  party  the 
difficulty  of  withdrawing  the  French  forces  without  exposing  them  to  the  risk  of  massacre:  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  24  October  1953.  And  the  agreement  with  Laos  had  been  signed,  President 
Auriol  pointedly  contrasting  the  Franco-Laotian  negotiations  with  the  frivolity  and  bargaining 
spirit  in  other  quarters:  Le  Monde,  24  October  1953. 
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peace.  If  the  Viet  Minh  made  proposals,  France  and  the  Associated  States 
would  examine  them.1 

The  Assembly  resolved  by  315  votes  to  257  that  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Associated  States  should  be  expanded  and  should  gradually  replace 
French  troops;  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  achieve  a  general 
peace  in  Asia  by  negotiation;  that  a  fair  balance  should  be  assured  in  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  free  nations  in  different  parts  of  the 
world;  and  that  the  defence  and  independence  of  the  Associated  States 
should  be  realized  within  the  French  Union.2  On  12  November  M.  Laniel 
told  the  Council  of  the  Republic  that  France  was  not  seeking  unconditional 
surrender  in  Indo-China  and  would  be  prepared  to  consider  a  negotiated 
settlement.3 

There  had  been  a  number  of  indications  that  the  Viet  Minh  might 
accept  a  truce.  Red  Star  said  on  2  August  that  the  Korean  truce  provided 
fresh  stimulus  for  ending  the  war  in  Indo-China,4  and  a  broadcast  from 
Peking  on  14  September  stressed  the  possibility  of  a  truce.5  These  were 
outside  comments,  but  on  23  November  Mr.  Le  Dinh  Than,  the  Viet 
Minh  delegate  to  a  meeting  of  the  World  Peace  Council  in  Vienna,  said 
that  the  war  in  Indo-China  should  be  ended,  as  the  Korean  War  had  been 
ended,  by  peaceful  negotiation.6  On  29  November  the  Stockholm  news¬ 
paper  Expressen  published  answers  by  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  some  questions 
which  its  correspondent  in  Saigon  had  asked  through  the  Viet  Minh 
Legation  in  Peking.  Mr.  Ho  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  examine  French 
proposals  and  that  the  essential  basis  of  an  armistice  was  real  French 
respect  for  the  independence  of  Viet  Nam.7  He  did  not  mention  the 
Associated  States.  This  omission,  and  the  strong  interest  shown  in  the 
interview  in  France,  caused  alarm  among  Vietnamese.  Bao  Dai  remarked 
that  Mr.  Ho’s  statement  appeared  to  be  a  reply  to  preoccupations  not 
formulated  in  Viet  Nam,8  and  Mr.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  a  Vietnamese  Roman 
Catholic  leader  and  an  ardent  nationalist,  observed  that  France  was  about 
to  betray  them.9 

French  official  comment  was  reserved  and  stressed  the  need  for  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Associated  States  in  any  negotiations.  M.  Jacquet  said  that 
the  news  was  interesting,  but  that  the  interview  could  not  be  regarded  as 

1  Journal  Officiel,  Debats ,  28  October  1953,  pp.  4602-7. 

2  Ibid.  p.  4607;  H  Annie  Politique  1953,  p.  593;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  29  October  1953. 
Thirty-six  deputies  abstained,  7  did  not  take  part  in  the  vote  and  9  were  absent :  Journal  Officiel, 
Dibats,  28  October  1953,  pp.  4635-6. 

3  Le  Monde,  14  November  1953.  4  New  York  Times,  3  August  1953. 

s  South  China  Morning  Post,  15  September  1953. 

6  The  Times,  17  December  1953. 

7  Le  Monde,  1  December  1953  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  477. 

8  Ibid.  2  December  1953,  and  p.  478. 

9  Le  Monde,  1  December  1953.  Mr.  Nhu  was  the  brother  of  Mr.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  was 

to  become  Prime  Minister  in  1954. 
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a  point  of  departure  for  truce  talks,  and  that  France  could  not  take  any 
steps  except  in  accord  with  the  Associated  States.1  An  official  statement 
on  2  December  pointed  out  that  the  French  government  had  already  on 
two  occasions  made  clear  its  views  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  it  was 
open  to  the  Viet  Minh  to  make  its  own  views  known  through  official 
channels  and  these  would  be  examined  by  France  together  with  the 
Associated  States.2  The  French  press  was  less  cautious  and  there  were 
insistent  demands  for  exploration  of  the  offer.3 4  On  the  Viet  Minh’s  side 
the  offer  to  negotiate  was  repeated  in  a  broadcast  on  10  December  and  in 
Mr.  Ho’s  message  on  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  rising  of  19  December 
1 946/ 

The  force  of  these  offers  was  strengthened  by  the  military  developments 
of  the  previous  months.  After  relative  quiet  from  May  to  September,  the 
French  took  the  offensive  in  the  autumn  with  the  object  of  spoiling  the 
Viet  Minh’s  preparations  for  attack,  but  the  results  were  disappointing. 
In  particular,  an  attempt  in  mid-October  to  destroy  Viet  Minh  forces 
round  Thanh  Hoa,  south  of  the  delta,  failed  to  provoke  battle  on  the  desired 
scale.5  On  20  November  French  paratroops  captured  Dien  Bien  Phu,6  a 
town  which  had  been  in  the  Viet  Minh’s  hands  since  the  previous  year 
and  lay  at  the  centre  of  a  fertile  opium-growing  district.  Its  capture 
threatened  the  Viet  Minh’s  westward  lines  of  supply  and  was  regarded  as 
a  first  step  in  a  plan  to  recapture  the  Thai  country. 

A  few  weeks  later  Lai  Chau,  about  50  miles  to  the  north-east,  was 
evacuated  by  its  civilian  population  and  French  forces,7  and  the  President 
of  the  Thai  Confederation  moved  with  his  family  to  Dien  Bien  Phu.8  The 
decision  to  make  Dien  Bien  Phu  the  main  French  outpost  in  the  Thai 
country  was  taken  on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  easily  defensible  than 
Lai  Chau,  but  Lai  Chau  was  the  traditional  Thai  capital  and  the  Viet 
Minh  scored  a  moral  success  when  it  was  able  to  install  its  officials  in 
the  old  capital  in  December.  Thereafter  the  Viet  Minh  began  to  build  up 
its  forces  near  Dien  Bien  Phu.9 

In  the  last  days  of  the  year  the  Viet  Minh  again  invaded  Laos,  driving 
across  the  waist  of  Indo-China  through  wild  and  sparsely  inhabited 
mountainous  country  to  the  Mekong  River  and  the  Siamese  border  with 
the  apparent  object  of  cutting  Indo-China  in  two  at  its  narrowest  point, 
and  possibly  of  drawing  a  dividing  line  roughly  along  the  16th  parallel 


1  Le  Figaro,  i  December  1953. 

2  Le  Populaire,  4  December  1953;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  479. 

3  See  Combat,  1  December  1953;  Le  Populaire,  1  December  1953;  Le  Monde,  2  December  1953. 

4  Combat,  11  and  15  December  1953. 

5  Le  Monde,  27  October  1953.  The  Viet  Minh’s  losses  were  estimated  as  1,141  killed  and 

179  captured:  New  York  Times,  8  November  1953. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  22  November  1953.  7  Le  Populaire,  12-13  December  1953. 

8  The  Times,  12  December  1953.  9  Combat,  25  December  1953. 
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which  might  later  serve  to  mark  a  partition  of  the  country.  The  military 
effects  of  the  operation  were  not  great,  but  it  enabled  the  Viet  Minh 
to  cut  the  road  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  and  to  make  con¬ 
tact  with  60,000  dissident  Annamites  in  Siam,  thus  tapping  a  useful  rice 
area. 

On  balance  the  advantage  in  the  year’s  fighting  was  clearly  with  the 
Viet  Minh,  although  there  was  no  spectacular  deterioration  in  the  French 
position.  The  two  invasions  of  Laos  were  not  of  major  strategic  importance, 
although  they  gave  the  Viet  Minh  more  rice  and  more  prestige.  In  the 
Delta  the  Viet  Minh’s  strength,  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at 
14  or  15  battalions,  plus  30,000  guerrillas,1  probably  increased.  The  Viet 
Minh’s  equipment  also  improved  during  the  year.  It  obtained  120  mm. 
mortars  and  recoilless  cannon  which  greatly  enhanced  its  fire-power.2 
The  factors  which  had  hampered  French  arms  in  the  past  years' — absence 
of  adequate  intelligence  from  the  peasants,  inability  to  surprise  the  enemy, 
lack  of  mobility  in  the  jungle,  and  the  low  effectiveness  of  some  Viet¬ 
namese  battalions — persisted,  together  with  the  basic  handicap  of  an 
insufficiency  of  forces  both  to  hold  the  delta  securely  and  to  strike  at  the 
Viet  Minh  outside  the  delta.  Besides  which,  the  French  were  opposed  by 
a  commander  of  real  skill  in  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap. 


2.  Indonesia 

The  central  political  event  of  1953  in  Indonesia  was  a  realignment  of 
parties  which  put  the  Masjumi,  the  principal  Muslim  party,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  since  independence  and  established  a  coalition  of 
nationalist  and  left-wing  parties.  This  event,  which  occurred  in  July, 
arose  substantially  out  of  an  issue  which  had  become  critical  late  in  1952' — 
the  question  of  the  size,  composition  and  control  of  the  army. 

During  the  days  of  the  struggle  against  the  Dutch  the  Indonesian  army 
had  been  a  loosely  organized  partisan  force.  Subsequently  the  Minister 
of  Defence  and  the  High  Command  planned  to  convert  it  into  a  modern 
professional  army,  and  the  process  was  expected  to  reduce  by  about  a 
half  the  strength  of  235,000  at  which  it  stood  at  the  end  of  1952.3  Such  a 
reduction  threatened  many  officers  with  the  loss  of  their  livelihood,  and 
those  most  likely  to  suffer  were  the  former  members  of  guerrilla  forces 

1  Scotsman,  26  January  1953.  . 

^  New  York  Times,  n  June  1953.  General  Salan  estimated  in  April  that  the  Viet  Minh  was 
getting  2,000—3,000  tons  of  arms  a  month  from  China,  most  of  the  automatic  weapons  being  of 
Czech  manufacture.  He  also  said  that  there  were  about  7,000  Chinese  technical  advisers  with 
the  Viet  Minh :  Straits  Times,  2  5  April  1953.  However,  in  April  1 954  when  the  question  of  whether 
there  were  Chinese  forces  of  any  sort  with  the  Viet  Minh  army  became  a  matter  of  some  debate, 
the  French  intelligence  bureau  in  Hanoi  was  alleged  to  have  denied  that  it  had  any  evidence  of 
their  presence:  Le  Monde,  22  April  1 954- 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  January  1953. 
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rather  than  the  group  of  professional  officers  trained  by  the  Dutch.  This 
group  provided  only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  officers  as  a  whole  but  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  senior  ranks,  including  Colonel  Nasution,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  Land  Forces  until  the  end  of  1952,  and  General  Simatupang,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces.1  The  members  of  the  Masjumi-Nationalist 
coalition  which  had  taken  office  in  April  19522  were  divided  over  the 
reform  of  the  army,  and  the  Nationalist  Party  in  particular  felt  much 
sympathy  with  the  former  guerrilla  officers  and  much  suspicion  of  the 
Dutch-trained  members  of  the  High  Command,  with  whom  the  reforms 
were  identified.  On  16  October  1952  the  Nationalists  (together  with  the 
communists  and  a  number  of  minor  groups)  supported  a  motion  of  censure 
which  called  upon  the  government  to  reorganize  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
and  make  changes  in  the  High  Command.3  The  motion  was  carried  and 
on  the  next  day,  apparently  in  protest,  there  occurred  what  became  known 
as  the  ‘17  October  affair’.  Demonstrators  demanding  elections  invaded 
the  Parliament  House,  and  later  gathered  outside  the  President’s  palace; 
they  dispersed  after  a  speech  by  the  President.  The  simultaneous  appear¬ 
ance  of  printed  pamphlets  and  posters  in  all  quarters  of  the  city  cast  more 
than  a  doubt  upon  the  spontaneity  of  these  proceedings.4 

Parliament  was  adjourned  and  the  Cabinet,  in  a  statement  accusing 
a  group  of  officers  of  engineering  the  demonstrations,  announced  that 
territorial  commanders  had  asked  the  President  on  the  day  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  arrange  new  elections  as  soon  as 
possible.5  Rumours  of  an  attempted  coup  were  denied,  and  in  fact  the 
intention  was  probably  to  overawe  Parliament  rather  than  to  overthrow 
it.6  The  General  Staff  of  the  army  declared  that  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Colonel 
Nasution,  had  been  responsible  for  the  demonstrations,  and  he  resigned.7 8 
By  three  bloodless  coups  officers  friendly  to  the  President  rather  than  to  the 
High  Command  seized  command  of  three  divisions.^  Two  of  them  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  commands;  in  the  third  case  a  compromise  com¬ 
mander  was  appointed.  On  2  January  1953  the  Minister  of  Defence,  the 
Sultan  of  Jogjakarta,  resigned  in  protest  against  the  confirmation  of  one 
of  the  two,  Colonel  Warouw.9 

1  Straits  Times,  27  February  1953. 

2  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  388. 

3  New  York  Times,  17  October  1952. 

4  There  was  also  a  report  that  the  rioters  had  been  brought  into  the  town  by  army  lorries: 
Observer,  19  October  1952. 

5  New  York  Times,  23  November  1952. 

6  Robert  G.  Bone:  ‘The  Future  of  Indonesian  Political  Parties’,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  February 
1954,  p.  18. 

7  The  Times,  5  December  1952. 

8  The  seventh  division  in  the  Celebes,  the  fifth  in  East  Java  and  the  second  in  Sumatra:  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  30  November  1952. 

9  Manchester  Guardian,  3  January  1953. 
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Mr.  Wilopo’s  coalition  stayed  in  office,  but  its  two  principal  members, 
the  Masjumi  and  the  Nationalist  Party,  were  increasingly  estranged.  A 
new  division  appeared  in  Indonesian  politics;  parties  were  divided  in 
accordance  with  their  attitudes  to  the  affair  of  1 7  October  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  army.  On  the  one  hand  were  those  in  whom  the  incident 
had  aroused  alarm  and  resentment.  They  included  the  President,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  gravely  disturbed  by  the  army’s  part  in  the 
affair  and  especially  by  the  report  that  guns  had  been  trained  on  his 
palace;1  the  Nationalist  Party,  with  which  the  President  was  allied  and 
which  had  voted  for  the  motion  which  produced  the  incident;  and  the 
Communist  Party,  which  accused  the  former  Minister  of  Defence  of  taking 
orders  from  the  Socialist  Party2  and  demanded  strong  action  against  the 
instigators  of  the  affair.  These  were  on  the  side  of  the  ex-guerrilla  sections 
of  the  army.  On  the  other  side  were  the  Socialist  Party,  which  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  former  Minister  of  Defence  and  the  champions  of  army 
reform;  the  Masjumi  Party,  already  alienated  from  the  Nationalist  Party 
on  a  number  of  issues;  and  the  Dutch-trained  group  in  the  army.  The 
composition  of  the  two  groups  reflected  personal  loyalties  and  antagonisms 
as  much  as  differences  of  principle,  in  particular  the  antagonism  between 
the  Nationalist  and  the  Socialist  Parties. 

Of  the  other  causes  of  friction  between  the  Nationalist  and  Masjumi 
Parties  the  most  important  related  to  the  security  of  the  state.  Almost  since 
its  birth  the  Indonesian  state  had  been  threatened  by  the  attempt  of 
Darul  Islam  to  establish  an  Islamic  theocratic  state.  Although  the  Mas¬ 
jumi  leaders  disavowed  this  movement,  many  of  their  supporters  were  far 
from  unsympathetic  to  its  aims  and  failed  to  distinguish  between  the 
Masjumi’s  official  aim  of  applying  Islamic  principles  to  political  life  and 
Darul  Islam’s  aim  of  an  Islamic  state.  The  Masjumi  leaders  therefore, 
necessarily  treading  delicately,  urged  a  ‘wise  policy  of  negotiation’  with 
Darul  Islam,  while  Nationalists  and  communists  were  for  stern  measures 
and  laid  the  blame  for  inadequate  action  on  the  Masjumi.3  Further,  the 
Masjumi  favoured  the  return  of  the  oil-fields  of  North  Sumatra  to  the 
Shell  Company,  whereas  the  Nationalists  wanted  them  nationalized.  A 
majority  in  the  Masjumi  wanted  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  San  Francisco, 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan,4  while  the  Nationalists,  who  had  opposed 
it  from  the  beginning,  wanted  a  bilateral  treaty;  and  the  two  parties  also 
differed  over  the  government’s  land  distribution  policy. 

During  the  last  decades  of  Dutch  rule  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra  had 
attracted  western  companies  which  had  acquired  concessions  of  public 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  January  1953. 

2  New  York  Times,  1  January  1953. 

3  See  Amry  Vandenbosch:  ‘The  Indonesian  Political  Scene’,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  October 
1953.  P-  *47- 

4  See  Survey  for  1951,  pp.  378  seqq. 
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lands  and  developed  large  plantations.  Their  produce,  most  of  which  was 
exported,  proved  a  valuable  source  of  taxes  and  foreign  exchange,  but 
there  were  complaints  that  the  local  inhabitants  had  been  left  with  poor 
and  insufficient  land,  and  during  the  Japanese  occupation  and  the  years 
of  revolution  thousands  of  squatters  settled  in  the  concessions.  After  the 
restoration  of  order  the  question  arose  whether  these  lands  should  be 
restored  to  the  concessionaires.  The  Indonesian  government  needed  the 
foreign  exchange  and  taxes  which  the  lands,  in  western  hands,  could 
produce,  but  to  evict  peasants  in  favour  of  foreigners  would  be  extremely 
unpopular.1  Mr.  Wilopo’s  government  removed  a  certain  number  of  the 
squatters,  giving  them  300  rupiahs  each  and  land  elsewhere.  This  policy 
was  endorsed  by  the  Masjumi  but  was  not  regarded  with  much  favour  by 
the  Nationalists.  When  some  squatters  at  Tandljong  Merawa,  near  Medan, 
tried  to  stop  a  government  tractor,  the  police  opened  fire;  seven  people 
were  killed  or  died  later  of  their  wounds,  and  forty  were  injured.2  After 
this  incident  a  small  left-wing  peasant  party  tabled  a  motion  censuring 
the  government’s  land  policy  and  accusing  it  of  protecting  foreign 
interests.  On  1  June  the  Prime  Minister’s  own  Nationalist  Party 
announced  its  support  for  this  motion  of  censure  which  was  directed 
principally  against  the  Masjumi,  one  of  whose  leaders,  Dr.  Rum,  was  the 
Minister  responsible  for  the  programme.  The  government  resigned  on 
the  next  day. 

It  was  fifty-eight  days  before  a  new  coalition  was  formed.3  The  President 
asked  a  member  of  the  Masjumi  and  a  member  of  the  Nationalist  Party  to 
form  a  government  in  co-operation.4  They  failed.  Next  another  Nationalist 
made  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  one  of  which  envisaged  the  inclusion 
of  communists  in  the  government.5  A  member  of  the  Masjumi  also  tried 
and  failed  and  finally  Mr.  Wongsonegoro,  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
Greater  Indonesia  Party,  assembled  a  team  of  relatively  unknown  persons 
who  carried  little  weight  in  their  parties  or  in  the  country.6  The  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Washington,  Dr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo,  was  recalled  to  become  Prime 
Minister,  but  the  government  was  said  to  be  presidential  in  all  but  name 
and  Mr.  Wongsonegoro’s  achievement  was  ascribed  to  the  President’s 
influence.7 

Eight  parties  were  represented  in  the  new  government,  the  Masjumi 
and  the  Socialist  Party  being  the  principal  absentees.  The  parties  in  the 
government  mustered  only  92  votes  but  expected  wider  support.8  The 

1  Vandenbosch,  op.  cit.  p.  146. 

2  New  York  Times,  24  March  and  3  June  1953. 

3  The  delay  was  partly  due  to  the  coincidence  of  New  Year  celebrations. 

4  Ibid.  23  June  1953. 

5  Hindu,  8  July  1953. 

6  Bone,  op.  cit.  p.  19.  7  Ibid. 

8  Indonesian  News,  31  July  1953.  The  Indonesian  Parliament  consisted  originally  of  236 
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nature  of  these  expectations,  together  with  the  left-nationalist  character  of 
the  government  and  the  absence  of  all  but  a  sprinkling  of  orthodox  Muslim 
support,  caused  some  dismay  in  the  west.1  Three  members  of  the  new 
Cabinet — including  the  Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Iwa  Kusumasumantri, 
a  lawyer  who  had  studied  and  taught  in  Moscow  in  the  twenties- — had 
participated  in  the  abortive  communist  coup  of  1946, 2  and  the  Nationalist 
Party  was  alleged  to  have  an  understanding  with  the  Communist  Party 
which,  while  remaining  outside  the  government,  would  ensure  for  it  the 
extra  parliamentary  support  necessary  to  keep  it  in  office3  and  so  enable 
the  Nationalists  to  govern  without  the  Masjumi.  This  allegation  was 
denied  by  Mr.  Wongsonegoro,  who  said  on  22  August  that  the  government 
had  no  pledges  and  expected  no  support  from  the  extreme  left.4 

An  informal  Nationalist-communist  alliance  (if  it  existed)  might  have 
advantages  for  both  parties.  For  the  communists  the  possible  benefits  were 
clear  enough :  it  was  alleged  that  the  price  of  their  parliamentary  support 
was  a  free  hand  in  certain  fields,  especially  the  trade  unions.5  For  the 
Nationalists  the  ultimate  benefits  of  the  alliance  might  be  dubious,  but  the 
immediate  benefit  of  being  able  to  form  a  government  without  the  Mas¬ 
jumi  was  not  inconsiderable.  Indonesia’s  first  general  elections  could  not  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  Mr.  Wilopo’s  government  had  tentatively  desig¬ 
nated  August  1953,  and  the  affair  of  17  October  1952  had  revealed  public 
opposition  to  indefinite  delay.  The  Nationalist  Party,  having  the  most  to 
lose,  had  the  most  to  fear.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  losing  ground 
with  the  electorate  for  some  time.6  It  might  hope  to  improve  its  chances 
more  readily  as  the  principal  party  in  the  government  than  as  a  junior 
partner  of  the  Masjumi.  The  Nationalists  were  even  credited  with  the 

nominated  members,  reduced  by  death,  resignation  and  the  tenure  of  public  office  to  212 
‘active’  members  divided  as  follows: 

Masjumi  (Muslim  Party)  .  .  38 

P.N.I.  (Nationalist  Party)  .  .  *37 
P.K.I.  (Communist  Party)  .  .  .16 

P.I.R.  (Greater  Indonesian  Federation)  15 
P.S.I.  (Socialist  Party)  .  .  .14 

Democratic  Faction  .  .  .  •  13 

P.R.N.  (National  People’s  Party)  .  8 

Catholic  Party  .....  8 

Nahladatul  Ulama  (Muslim  Association)  8 

Progressive  Faction  ....  8 

Partai  Buruh  (Labour  Party)  .  .  5 

Indonesian  Information,  15  July  1953. 

1  See,  for  instance,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  22  August  1953. 

2  See  Survey  for  1 947-8,  pp.  408-9. 

3  New  York  Times,  2  August  1953;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  11  December  1953. 

4  Dawn,  23  August  1953.  The  votes  of  the  communists  and  their  allies  were  not  essential  for 
a  majority  but  provided  a  margin  of  safety,  especially  after  December,  when  the  government 
lost  17  of  its  supporters. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  22  June  1954- 

6  Robert  Van  Niel:  ‘Indonesian  Political  Developments’,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  June  1953,  p.  86. 


Parkindo  (Christian  Party)  .  .  5 

P.S.I. I.  (Muslim  Political  Federation 
Party)  ......  4 

Parindra  (Greater  Indonesia  Party)  .  4 

Partai  Murba  (Party  of  the  Masses)  .  4 

S.O.B.S.I.  (All  Indonesian  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions)  ....  3 

S.K.I.  (People’s  Federation  Party)  .  3 

B.T.I.  (Peasants’  Association)  .  .  3 

No  party  .  .  .  .  .16 
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intention  of  winning  over  the  communists  in  Parliament  and  their  followers 
in  the  country.1  Whether  or  not  they  intended  a  course  so  reminiscent  of 
the  young  lady  of  Riga,  the  Nationalists  had  in  any  case  (like  comparable 
parties  in  other  South-East  Asian  countries)  discovered  certain  affinities 
with  the  communists  in  xenophobic  activities,  such  as  strikes  on  foreign 
plantations  and  demands  for  the  nationalization  of  foreign  industries.2 
The  two  parties  could  campaign  together  against  the  Dutch  and  the 
Netherlands-Indonesian  Union,  against  foreign  capital  and  in  favour  of 
the  incorporation  of  Dutch  New  Guinea  in  Indonesia.  Mr.  Sidik,  the 
chairman  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  was  reported  to  have  called  his  party 
‘non-communist  but  not  anti-communist’.3 

The  Communist  Party  was  not  large.  Its  members  were  variously 
estimated  at  50,000-100,000  in  a  population  of  almost  80  million.  The 
parliamentary  strength  of  the  party  was  1 6,  increased  by  the  votes  of  allied 
minor  parties4 5  and  individuals  to  22-30  (compared  with  the  Masjumi’s 
effective  38,  and  37  Nationalists).  The  leadership  of  the  party  was  vested 
in  a  politburo  of  five,  among  whom  the  chief  at  the  beginning  of  1953  was 
Mr.  Alimin  Prawirodirjo,  who  had  studied  at  the  Lenin  School  in  Moscow 
and  was  the  only  survivor  among  communist  leaders  of  the  Madiun  coup} 
His  recent  affiliations,  however,  were  said  to  have  been  with  China  rather 
than  Russia.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  October  Mr.  Alimin,  together  with  Tan  Ling  Djie,  a  leading 
theoretician  of  Chinese  extraction,  was  demoted.6  The  new  leader, 
Mr.  D.  N.  Aidit,  a  younger  man,  had  recently  returned  from  Moscow  and 
was  believed  to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  alliance  with  the  Nationalists. 
This  change  was  taken  to  indicate  reorientation  of  the  party  towards 
Moscow  rather  than  towards  Peking  and  greater  concern  with  the  urban 
working  class  than  with  the  peasants.7  Whatever  its  policies,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party’s  power  was  believed  to  be  growing  and  it  was  coming  to 
be  regarded,  for  the  first  time  since  1948,  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  Indonesian  politics.8  It  exerted  considerable  influence  in  the  cities, 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  22  June  1954. 

2  New  York  Times,  11  October  1953. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  20  February  1953. 

4  Notably  the  Persatuan  Progresif,  the  Partai  Murba,  the  Partai  Buruh  and  the  B.T.I. 
(Peasants’  Association). 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  20  February  1953.  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  408-9,  for  the  Madiun  coup. 

6  New  York  Times,  1 1  October  1953.  Mr.  Alimin  lost  his  place  on  the  politburo  but  remained 
on  the  Central  Committee,  whereas  Tan  Ling  Djie  was  expelled  from  the  Central  Committee 
but  allowed  to  remain  in  the  party:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  November  1953. 

7  Ibid.  19  May  1954. 

8  In  the  words  of  one  writer,  the  party  ‘finds  itself  today  within  striking  distance  of  gaining 
power.  Through  a  popular  front  technique,  loud  protestations  of  its  stainless  patriotism,  con¬ 
tinued  consolidation  of  its  control  over  organized  labour,  skilful  exploitation  of  conflicts  among 
the  other  parties,  and  a  worsening  economic  system,  the  Communist  party,  whether  through  the 
skill  of  its  own  leadership  or  (more  likely)  the  guidance  of  an  international  advisory  group,  is 
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particularly  in  the  ports,  and  was  suspected  of  controlling  a  number  of 
youth  and  women’s  movements  and  also  the  principal  labour  federation, 
S.O.B.S.I.1  This  last  organization  had  a  strong  following  among  workers 
on  estates  and  in  oil,  tin,  shipping,  ports  and  transport.  It  allegedly 
obstructed  the  efforts  of  the  American  technical  aid  mission  to  train  non¬ 
communist  trade  union  officials  and  instigated  the  agitation  which  in¬ 
creasingly  afflicted  western  estate  owners.2 

A  former  communist  guerrilla  group,  PERBEPSI,3  was  revived  during 
the  year,  and  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  Communist  Party,  Mr. 
Sakerman,  demanded  that  volunteer  battalions  be  armed  for  action  against 
Darul  Islam.4  The  new  Minister  of  Defence  supported  this  proposal,5  but 
after  the  leader  of  the  Masjumi  Party  had  protested  that  this  might  lead 
to  civil  war,  the  Prime  Minister  gave  an  undertaking  that  it  would  not 
be  done. 

The  existence  of  a  substantial  minority  of  Chinese  in  Indonesia 
(estimated  at  2-2 *5  million)  may  have  contributed  to  the  rise  in  com¬ 
munist  influence.  The  prestige  of  the  new  China  was  high.  Half  the 
Chinese  schools  in  Indonesia  were  said  to  be  flying  the  flag  of  the  Chinese 
People’s  Republic  and  three-quarters  of  the  Chinese  teachers  were  said  to 
be  pro-communist.6  About  5,000  Chinese  students  were  believed  to  have 
gone  to  China  from  Indonesia  for  higher  education  in  1953. 7  On  the  other 
hand,  the  traditional  role  of  the  Chinese  as  merchants  and  moneylenders 
did  not  make  for  their  popularity,  and  their  retention  of  Chinese  citizenship 
was  regarded  with  some  suspicion.  It  was  reported  in  May  that  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Parliament’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  considering  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  with  China  clarifying  the  status  of  people  of 
Chinese  origin  or  descent  in  Indonesia,8  and  negotiations  to  this  end  were 
opened  by  the  Indonesian  Ambassador  in  Peking  at  the  end  of  the  year.9 

There  were  therefore  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  communists  were 
gaining  strength  in  Indonesia,  but  by  Indonesian  official  opinion  foreign 

today  in  the  strongest  position  it  has  occupied  since  before  the  unsuccessful  Madiun  revolt’: 
Bone,  op.  cit.  p.  22. 

1  Sentral  Organisasi  Buruh  Seluruh  Indonesia,  or  Central  Council  of  all-Indonesian  Trade 
Unions. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  31  December  1953.  A  communist  success  ascribed  to  Nationalist 
co-operation  concerned  the  non-communist  union  federation  (K.B.S.I.)  which  was  organized 
to  counter  communist  influence  and  whose  Nationalist  chairman  resigned  as  a  result,  it  was 
said,  of  orders  from  his  party  and  communist  pressure:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  18  December 
1953.  In  September  the  merger  of  a  pro-communist  peasant  group  with  the  main  National 
Farmers  Association  resulted  in  the  ousting  of  the  latter’s  socialist  leaders:  New  York  Times, 
18  September  1953. 

3  Persatuan  Bekas  Pedjuang  Seluruh  Indonesia,  or  Association  of  all  Indonesian  Ex-com¬ 
batants. 

4  Ibid.  1  September  1953.  s  Ibid.  12  December  1953. 

6  Scotsman,  25  January  1954.  7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  January  1954. 

8  Indonesian  News,  21  May  1953.  9  New  York  Times,  31  December  1953. 
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forebodings  were  regarded  as  exaggerated,  especially  since  they  left  out  of 
account  such  stabilizing  factors  as  the  absence  of  any  large  urban  pro¬ 
letariat  or  any  considerable  landless  rural  proletariat.1  The  principal 
effect  of  a  Nationalist-communist  alliance  might  be  its  impact  on  Muslim 
political  opinion.  The  Masjumi  represented  almost  certainly  the  strongest 
force  in  Indonesian  politics2  and  was  a  powerful  focus  of  anti-communist 
opinion.  Most  of  its  strength  lay  in  the  villages;  the  Muslim  religious 
leaders  were  its  natural  supporters  and  organizers.  Communist  successes, 
or  the  threat  of  exclusion  from  power,  made  for  restiveness  among  the 
extremer  members  against  the  moderate  leaders3  at  a  time  when  the  party 
was  also  weakened  by  the  effort  to  hold  together  a  conservative  wing  from 
the  villages  and  a  radical  wing  of  westernized  intellectuals  attracted  by 
Marxist  socialism.  The  latter  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Marxist  but 
anti-communist  Socialist  Party,  which  wanted  to  press  on  with  the  social 
changes  implicit  in  the  modernization  of  Indonesian  society,  drew  its 
support  from  intellectuals,  students  and  moderate  labour  associations, 
and,  although  not  electorally  strong  (it  held  fifteen  seats  in  Parliament), 
exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  account  of  its  appeal  to  the  small 
educated  class.4 

Dr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  made  an  initial  statement  of  policy  as  Prime 
Minister  to  Parliament  on  25  August.  He  promised  a  serious  attempt  at 
internal  reconstruction  with  particular  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  standards  of  living  of  the  poor,  the  amendment  of  agrarian  laws,  an 
accelerated  transfer  of  people  from  Java  to  the  other  islands,  and  firm 
measures  against  Darul  Islam.5  The  nationalization  of  the  North  Suma¬ 
tran  oil-fields  would  be  left  in  abeyance  for  the  present.6  The  leader  of  the 
Masjumi  and  former  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Muhammad  Natsir,  strongly 
attacked  the  government  on  national  security,  on  economic  affairs  and  on 
the  Prime  Minister’s  announcement  that  the  general  election  would  be 
postponed.7  This  postponement,  although  possibly  necessitated  by  real 
impediments,  was  a  retreat  from  the  position  of  the  former  government, 
which  had  promised  in  March  that,  if  the  General  Election  Bill  were  passed 
by  the  end  of  April,  an  election  would  be  held  in  August.8  The  Bill  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  4  April,9  but  the  new  government,  while 

1  See  ‘The  Impact  of  Communism  in  Indonesia’  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Tobing,  Indonesian  Minister  of 
Information,  in  Straits  Times,  22  April  1954. 

2  There  were  two  minor  Muslim  parties,  the  United  Islamic  Indonesian  Party  (P.S.I.I.)  and 
the  Nahladatul  Ulama.  It  was  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Indonesian  politics  that  the  second  of 
these  parties,  although  representing  conservative  Muslim  opinion  (it  had  broken  away  from  the 
right  wing  of  the  Masjumi),  took  part  in  the  government  of  Dr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo. 

3  See  Boyd  R.  Compton:  ‘The  Indonesian  Election  Law’,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  May  1954,  p.  7 6. 

4  Bone,  op.  cit.  p.  21.  5  The  Times,  26  August  1953. 

6  New  York  Times,  27  August  1953.  7  Ibid.  30  August  1953. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  16  March  1953. 

9  New  York  Times,  14  June  1953.  It  gave  the  vote  to  all  persons  over  18  or  married,  i.e.  it 
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undertaking  to  give  effect  to  it,  devised  a  time-table  which  postponed  an 
election  for  almost  two  years.  The  Act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Election  Commission  to  prepare  and  conduct  elections  for  a  Constituent 
Assembly  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  This  Commission  was  con¬ 
stituted  on  28  November  1953.  It  was  heavily  weighted  in  favour  of  the 
government  parties,  the  Masjumi,  the  Socialist  and  the  Communist 
Parties  being  excluded.1 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  controversy  over  the  army  was  revived. 
By  a  decree  of  3  November  the  Ministry  of  Defence  was  reorganized,  the 
Minister  s  Cabinet  assuming  new  co-ordinating  and  advisory  functions. 
The  special  advisory  functions  previously  exercised  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  Major-General  Simatupang,  which  entitled  him  to 
advise  on  broad  aspects  of  policy,  were  abolished;  the  three  Chiefs  of  Staff 
became  members  of  the  Minister’s  Cabinet;2  and  although  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  organization  was  retained,  it  was  confined  to  ‘operational 
co-ordinating  activities’.  These  changes  reduced  the  influence  of  Major- 
General  Simatupang,  who  was  the  last  of  the  senior  officers  associated  with 
the  previous  Minister  of  Defence  and  the  ‘17  October’  group,  and  whose 
removal  had  frequently  been  demanded  by  members  of  the  Nationalist 
Party.3  Shortly  afterwards  the  Minister  appointed  two  deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  army  without  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Colonel 
Bambang  Sugeng,  who  resigned  in  protest  on  1  December.4  The  govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  at  a  conference  on  7  December 
of  the  seven  divisional  commanders  four  of  these5  endorsed  Colonel 
Sugeng’s  opposition  to  the  new  appointments,  while  the  two  who  had 
seized  their  commands  in  the  previous  year6  supported  the  Minister  and  the 
seventh  remained  neutral.  The  four  recalcitrant  commanders  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  demanded  the  Minister’s  resignation  and  two  of  them 
issued  statements  criticizing  his  policy.7  On  31  December  a  succession  of 
meetings  held  under  the  aegis  of  the  President  evolved  a  compromise. 
Colonel  Sugeng  remained  Chief  of  Staff  and  withdrew  his  resignation.  The 
officers  whose  appointments  had  occasioned  the  dispute  remained  at  their 

included  many  young  married  girls.  Voting  was  to  be  direct  and  with  the  aid  of  party  symbols. 
Seats  were  to  be  distributed  on  a  population  basis  thus  ensuring  the  predominance  of  Java. 
According  to  one  estimate  Java  would  get  338  seats  and  the  rest  of  the  archipelago  175:  Current 
Notes  on  International  Affairs,  August  1953,  p.  434. 

1  Indonesian  News,  12  November  1953.  But  the  Masjumi  was  given  one  place  on  each  of  the 
regional  electoral  committees  established  early  in  1954:  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs, 
March  1954,  p.  164. 

2  Ibid.  p.  1 6 1 . 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  23  June  1954. 

4  Dawn,  13  December  1953. 

5  Colonels  Kawilarang  (West  Java),  Simbolan  (North  Sumatra),  Sadikin  (Borneo)  and 
Bachrun  (Central  Java). 

6  Colonels  Sudirman  (East  Java)  and  Warouw  (Celebes). 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  January  1954. 
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posts,  but  an  assurance  was  given  that  the  Minister  would  make  no  further 
appointments  without  consulting  the  Chief  of  Staff.1 

The  reduction  of  the  influence  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces 
was  opposed  by  the  Opposition,  and  two  of  the  lesser  members  of  the 
coalition  deserted  the  government  on  this  issue,  but  in  a  debate  at  the 
end  of  January  1 954  the  government  won2  and  the  upshot  was  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  ministerial  control  over  the  army  and  a  setback  to  the  officers 
identified  with  the  Opposition.  Since  control  of  the  army  might  be  the 
easiest  way  to  control  of  the  state,  some  foreign  commentators  detected  in 
the  appointments  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  an 
intention  to  build  up  a  clique  of  officers  with  communist  sympathies  and 
to  circumvent  obstacles  to  direct  political  control  of  the  army.3  The 
measures  taken  to  reduce  Major-General  Simatupang’s  influence  were 
ascribed  to  his  being  an  impediment  to  this  development.4 

There  was  a  continuance  throughout  1953  of  the  revolts  which  had 
plagued  the  state  since  its  inception.  The  situation  was  considerably 
worse  than  that  in  Malaya  had  ever  been,  and  it  was  calculated  that  more 
people  had  been  killed  since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  than  in  the 
fighting  against  the  Dutch.5  The  areas  worst  afflicted  were  West  Java, 
the  Celebes,  the  Moluccas  and  Northern  Sumatra.  In  West  Java  the 
revolt  of  Darul  Islam  was  estimated  to  have  cost  1,000  civilians  their  lives 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year.6  There  was  some  improvement 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  owing  to  action  by  the  army.  The  total 
number  of  insurgents  in  the  area  was  probably  no  more  than  5,000  with 
the  core  of  their  strength  round  East  Priangan.7  They  controlled  the 
mountainous  parts  of  West  Java  and  regularly  attacked  roads,  villages  and 
plantations  over  a  wider  area.  For  millions  of  Javanese  Darul  Islam  was 
the  government :  it  collected  taxes,  conscripted  village  youths  and  adminis¬ 
tered  justice. 

In  the  Celebes  rebels  maintained  their  hold  over  large  areas  in  the 
south-west  of  the  island  and  their  depredations  were  such  as  to  induce 
the  government  to  appropriate  for  the  Celebes  half  of  the  600  million 
rupiahs  (5  per  cent,  of  the  budget)  voted  for  security.8  It  was  said  to  be 
unsafe  to  leave  the  capital  of  the  island,9  in  many  parts  of  which  roads 
were  closed,  traffic  had  to  move  in  convoys,  and  forced  conversions  to 
Islam  were  frequent.10  In  the  Moluccas,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 

1  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs,  March  1954,  p.  159. 

2  New  Tork  Times,  20  February  1954. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  14  December  1953;  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  18  December  1953. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  23  June  1954.  5  The  Times,  21  January  1953. 

6  New  Tork  Times,  6  October  1953. 

7  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs,  March  1954,  p.  159. 

8  Ibid.  p.  160.  9  The  Times,  21  January  1953. 

10  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  November  1953.  The  rebels  reiterated  in  August  their  allegiance 
to  Darul  Islam:  Dawn,  9  August  1953. 
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little  more  than  desultory  fighting,  and  the  chief  of  the  Moluccan  Republic 
surrendered  in  October.1 

In  North  Sumatra  a  group  of  rebels  attacked  security  forces  in  the 
Atchin  country  on  20  September  and  proclaimed  a  Muslim  state.2  The 
principal  towns  were  secured  by  government  troops,  but  the  countryside 
near  Takengan  and  Kotaradja  was  for  a  time  in  rebel  hands.3  The  rebels 
attacked  posts  along  the  east  coast  from  Medan  to  Kotaradja,  the  Atchin 
capitals,  and  succeeded  in  closing  part  of  the  road.4  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  revolt  had  been  contained,  but  the  rebel  forces  had  not  been 
destroyed  and  terrorism  and  sabotage  were  still  rife.5  The  revolt  was  a 
further  manifestation  of  the  anti-Javanese  discontent  and  separatism  of 
the  outer  islands,  which  in  this  case  apparently  flared  up  on  the  formation 
of  a  new  Cabinet  without  any  member  of  the  Masjumi.6  In  a  statement 
to  Parliament  on  28  October  the  Prime  Minister  interpreted  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  as  a  struggle  between  Muslim  clergy  and  feudal  groups.  He  also  held 
out  hopes  of  a  greater  measure  of  autonomy  for  the  area.7 

The  failure  of  the  government  to  maintain  public  order  was  partly  a 
legacy  of  the  revolution,  which  had  bred  young  people  who  treated  an¬ 
archy  as  normal  and  had  taught  them  no  way  of  life  save  that  of  a  guer- 
rillero  against  established  authority.  The  same  period  had  seen  the 
destruction  of  what  the  Japanese  had  left  of  the  Dutch  administrative 
system  and  the  devolution  of  authority  on  local  chiefs.  But  if  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  legacy  had  been  a  hard  one,  its  measures — notably  its  policy  of 
centralization  in  the  teeth  of  regional  feelings  natural  among  disparate 
peoples — exacerbated  local  discontents  and  provided  a  solid  base  for 
resentment  against  Java,  against  the  allegedly  unfair  flow  of  taxes  to  the 
centre,  and  against  the  assignment  of  Javanese  to  senior  administrative 
posts  in  the  outer  islands.  A  possible,  federal,  palliative  to  the  inevitable 
domination  of  Java  (Java  being  the  most  densely  populated  and  developed 
of  the  islands  as  well  as  the  source  of  most  of  the  trained  administrators 
and  revolutionary  leaders)  had  earlier  been  prejudiced  by  becoming 
stigmatized  as  a  Dutch  trick,8  and  in  February  1953  the  trial  of  the  Sultan 
of  Pontianak  recalled  the  bitterness  and  trickery  which  had  accompanied 
the  conflict  between  the  federalists  and  those  who  wanted  and  obtained 
a  unitary  form  of  government.9  The  Sultan,  who  was  found  guilty  of 
complicity  in  the  attempted  coup  of  Captain  Westerling  in  1950, 10  had  been 
a  prominent  federalist  leader  and  a  member  of  the  federal  government 

1  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs,  March  1954,  p.  160. 

2  The  Times,  23  September  1953.  3  Daily  Telegraph,  22  December  1953. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  28  November  1953. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  22  December  1953. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  28  November  1953. 

7  Indonesian  News,  30  October  1953. 

9  Ibid.  1949-50,  p.  396. 


8  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  391,  405-6. 

10  Ibid.  p.  397. 
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constituted  upon  the  Dutch  withdrawal.  At  his  trial  he  declared  that  he 
had  allied  himself  with  Captain  Westerling  because  he  feared  that  the 
federal  government  would  be  subverted  by  the  Javanese  advocates  of  a 
unitary  state.1 

Insecurity  lowered  production.  In  1953  the  country  had  an  adverse 
balance  on  trade  of  $150  million  and  a  budget  deficit  of  $250  million.2 
In  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  gold  reserve  dwindled  at  the  rate  of 
about  2  per  cent,  a  month,  at  which  rate  it  appeared  likely  to  fall  below  the 
legal  minimum  early  in  1954.3  Foreign  capital  was  an  economic  necessity 
but  a  political  embarrassment.  It  was  needed  to  increase  production,  but 
it  was  also  regarded  as  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  independence  or  at 
least  as  endangering  Indonesia’s  neutrality  in  the  cold  war.4  Dr.  Ali  Sastro- 
amidjojo  referred  in  his  speech  of  25  August  to  the  need  to  attract  capital 
on  proper  conditions,5  and  in  February  1954  the  Finance  Minister  ex¬ 
panded  this  guarded  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  necessity  by  defining 
the  conditions.6  But  Indonesia  remained  an  unattractive  proposition  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  foreign  investor,  owing  to  production  difficulties, 
political  unrest  and  a  vague  general  xenophobia. 

But  Indonesia’s  economic  difficulties  were  not  all  of  its  own  making. 
There  was  also  the  persistence  of  (by  1951  standards)  low  prices  for  raw 
materials,  especially  rubber.  While  the  quantity  of  rubber  exported  in  the 
first  ten  months  of  1953  was  7  per  cent,  below  that  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1952,  the  value  fell  by  nearly  33  per  cent.7  In  a  note  to  the 
U.S.A.  on  4  May  Indonesia  drew  attention  to  the  critical  situation  in 
which  producers  of  natural  rubber  were  placed  by  American  protection 
of  synthetic  rubber,  declared  the  U.S.A.  responsible  for  the  world  surplus 
of  natural  rubber8  and  pointed  out  that  the  consequent  decline  in  Indo¬ 
nesian  exports  and  prices  had  serious  repercussions  on  the  economic,  social 
and  political  stability  of  the  country.9  The  possibility  of  sales  of  Indonesian 
rubber  to  the  communist  countries  was  paraded  in  the  Indonesian  press.10 

If  there  was  any  change  in  the  tenor  of  Indonesian  foreign  policy  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  it  was  in  the  direction  of  a  more  determined  neutrality,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  a  slightly  more  anti-western  neutrality.  Indonesian  neutralism  was 
stronger  than  Indian,  owing  to  the  Indonesian  feeling  that  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  colonialism  was  not  quite  complete,  to  Indonesia’s  great  un¬ 
willingness  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  new  threat  to  South-East 

1  Straits  Times,  26  February  1953. 

2  South  China  Morning  Post,  15  February  1954.  3  New  York  Times,  8  February  1954. 

4  Compare  the  fall  of  Mr.  Sukiman’s  government  in  February  1952  on  the  issue  of  American 
aid.  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  388. 

5  New  York  Times,  27  August  1953.  6  The  Economist,  13  March  1954. 

7  Straits  Times,  29  December  1953.  8  See  below,  p.  322. 

9  Indonesian  News,  9  May  1953. 

10  Ibid.  21  May  1953.  A  trade  agreement  with  China  was  signed  on  28  November:  ibid. 
24  December  1953. 
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Asia,  and  to  the  failure  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  old  enemy.1 
The  continuing  suspicion  of  Dutch  influence  was  shown  in  the  decision 
during  the  year  to  dispense  with  the  Dutch  military  mission.2  As  the 
situation  in  Indo-China  deteriorated  and  the  formation  in  South-East 
Asia  of  an  anti-communist  alliance  became  more  probable,  this  anti¬ 
western  note  became  a  matter  of  anxious  interest  to  the  western  Powers. 
Indonesia  had  the  largest  population  of  any  country  in  South-East  Asia — 
a  larger  population  than  Indo-China,  Siam,  Malaya  and  Burma  com¬ 
bined;  it  was  probably  the  richest  in  natural  resources  and  potentially 
the  strongest;  its  islands  stretched  from  Singapore  in  two  diverging  arcs 
towards  the  Philippines  and  Australia,  and  lay  astride  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  of  any  South-East  Asian  defence  organization.  But  western 
anxieties  did  not  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  Indonesia.  They  were,  on 
the  contrary,  greeted  with  irritation  and  resentment.  Reports  that  Indo¬ 
nesia  would  be  discussed  at  the  Bermuda  conference  as  a  possible  new  Far 
Eastern  trouble-spot  and  reports  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Dulles  were 
deeply  concerned  over  communist  progress  in  Indonesia  stirred  Indonesian 
leaders  to  wrathful  comment.  The  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  were  accused 
of  trying  to  involve  Indonesia  in  the  cold  war.3 

In  his  initial  statement  of  policy  on  25  August  the  Prime  Minister  gave 
pride  of  place  among  foreign  issues  to  relations  with  the  Netherlands. 
A  normal  international  relationship  must  be  substituted  for  the  existing 
special  links,  and  the  agreements  reached  at  the  Round  Table  Conference 
in  1949  would  be  revised  or  annulled.  Efforts  would  be  made  to  make 
Western  New  Guinea  part  of  the  Republic  at  the  earliest  possible  date.4 
A  bilateral  agreement  would  be  negotiated  with  Japan  in  place  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Francisco,  which  had  been  signed  by  the  previous  Foreign 
Minister  but  not  ratified.5  Indonesia  was  determined  to  remain  neutral 
in  the  struggle  between  the  two  blocks.  At  the  United  Nations  it  would 
continue  to  support  Arab-Asian  efforts  to  resolve  colonial  problems.6 

The  only  official  Dutch  comment  on  the  proposal  to  liquidate  the 
Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  was  to  refer  to  a  sentence  in  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  on  16  September  1952,  by  which  the  Dutch  government  had 
made  known  its  willingness  to  discuss  revision  of  the  statute  of  the  Union.7 
Politically  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  do  no  more  than  recognize 
the  facts,  but  the  economic  and  financial  provisions  were  important  to 
both  parties.  (Negotiations  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  began  in 
June  1954.) 

1  James  H.  Huizinga:  ‘The  Future  of  Indonesia’,  The  Listener,  1  July  1954,  p.  5. 

2  New  York  Times,  27  March  1953.  3  Dawn,  24  November  1953. 

4  The  Times,  26  August  1953. 

5  Straits  Times,  26  August  1953.  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  412. 

6  New  York  Times,  27  August  1953. 

7  The  Times,  17  September  1952. 
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No  progress  was  made  in  the  matter  of  Western  New  Guinea.1  On 
1 6  May  an  official  Dutch  announcement  stated  that  a  well-armed  Indo¬ 
nesian  group  had  infiltrated  into  Dutch  territory  south  of  Vogelkop  in 
Western  New  Guinea  and  had  been  driven  back  after  two  days’  fighting.2 
The  Dutch  co-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  protested  to  the  Indonesian 
acting  High  Commissioner  in  The  Hague3  but  the  Indonesian  government 
denied  that  forces  under  its  command  were  involved.4  In  the  Netherlands 
there  was  some  argument  in  favour  of  relinquishing  the  territory  on  the 
ground  that  the  continuing  quarrel  gave  nationalists  and  communists  a 
weapon  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  bigger  interests  at  stake  in  the  East 
than  the  relatively  poor  and  undeveloped  Western  New  Guinea.  On  their 
side  the  Indonesians  refused  to  regard  their  revolution  as  complete  until 
they  had  incorporated  the  territory  in  Indonesia.  There  was  also  a  third 
party  whose  interest,  if  not  as  intimate  as  the  Indonesian,  was  yet  physically 
closer  than  the  Dutch.  Australia  was  strongly  averse  to  seeing  the  control 
of  a  territory  which  provided  a  stepping-stone  to  the  sparsely  defended 
coasts  of  Northern  Australia  pass  to  the  control  of  a  state  whose  internal 
political  complexion  and  external  alignment  were  uncertain.  When  the 
Dutch  government  in  its  Annual  Report  on  Foreign  Affairs5  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  increased  co-operation  on  Western  New  Guinea  with  Australia 
and  other  members  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission,  the  Indonesian 
Foreign  Ministry  declared  that  ‘any  relationship  between  a  third  country 
and  Holland  concerning  West  New  Guinea  will  be  considered  a  violation 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  such  a  third  country  and  Indonesia’.6 

Some  approach  was  made  during  the  year  towards  the  re-establishment 
of  normal  relations  with  Japan.  The  new  government’s  statement  in  August 
presaging  a  bilateral  treaty  had  been  preceded  by  the  establishment  of 
an  interministerial  committee  to  study  all  aspects  of  Indonesian-Japan- 
ese  relations.7  A  Japanese  parliamentary  mission  visited  Indonesia 
in  August  and  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Okasaki,  followed 
in  October.  Indonesia’s  objections  to  the  San  Francisco  Treaty  were 
complex.  There  was  the  suspicion  that  the  treaty  was  a  device  to  keep 
Japan  in  the  American  block,  in  which  case  Indonesia,  by  signing  it, 
compromised  its  independence  in  foreign  affairs;  there  was  fear  of  renewed 
aggression  by  a  revitalized  Japan;  there  was  dissatisfaction  over  repara¬ 
tions,  which  Indonesia  wanted  in  capital  goods  and  not,  as  the  San 

1  Cf.  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  389-400,  and  Survey  for  1952,  p.  386. 

2  New  York  Times,  17  May  1953. 

3  Ibid.  19  May  1953.  4  Ibid.  20  May  1953. 

5  Jaarboek  Ministerie  van  Buitenlandse  Zaken,  1953- 

6  Dawn,  22  September  1953.  An  Indonesian-Australian  commercial  agreement  for  one  year 
was  signed  on  28  October,  Indonesia  to  exchange  tea,  timber,  sisal,  kapok  and  other  com¬ 
modities  for  Australian  industrial  and  agricultural  products:  Indonesian  News,  25  November 
1953- 

7  Ibid.  6  July  1953. 
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Francisco  Treaty  provided,  in  services.  Mr.  Okasaki  indicated  willingness 
to  conclude  a  bilateral  agreement  but  objected  to  the  extent  of  Indonesian 
claims  to  reparations.1 


3.  Malaya 

In  1953,  the  sixth  year  of  the  insurrection  in  Malaya,  the  overt  mani¬ 
festations  of  danger  appeared  to  have  been  partially  brought  under  control. 
On  9  January  1 954  General  T empler’s  chief  staff  officer  stated  that  incidents 
had  fallen  from  3,700  in  1952  to  1,100  in  1953.2  Civilian  casualties  were 
down  to  12  a  month  as  against  more  than  50  in  1952,  and  casualties  in  the 
security  forces  to  18  as  against  56.  The  number  of  rubber  trees  slashed 
had  dropped  from  half  a  million  to  25,000,  and  the  number  of  surrenders 
had  risen  from  250  to  370. 3  Further,  the  balance  of  casualties  was  tipping 
against  the  insurgents.  Whereas  insurgent  losses  had  been  fewer  than 
those  they  inflicted  until  the  middle  of  1952— in  1950,  for  example,  the 
casualties  of  the  insurgents  were  933,  of  civilians  1,161,  and  of  the  security 
forces  88g4- — in  1953  these  proportions  were  reversed,  the  insurgents  losing 
1,282  in  killed,  captured  and  surrendered,5  as  against  34  deaths  by  enemy 
action  in  the  army  and  43  in  the  Home  Guard.6  Although  there  was  a 
recrudescence  of  activity  in  the  last  months  of  the  year  in  parts  of  Johore 
and  Negri  Sembilan,  constantly  the  most  disturbed  areas,  there  was  no 
appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  major  incidents  in  the  Federation 
as  a  whole.7 

The  general  improvement  was  reflected  in  some  reduction  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  the  executive.  General  Templer  told  the  Legislative 
Council  on  18  March  that  a  stage  had  been  reached  when  certain  emer¬ 
gency  regulations  could  be  relaxed.  Regulation  17D,  authorizing  mass 
detentions  and  deportations,  would  therefore  be  abolished.8  This  regula¬ 
tion  had  last  been  used  in  August  1952  to  detain  more  than  sixty  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  village  of  Permatang  Tinggi  and  had  been  used  only  three 
times  in  the  preceding  two  years.9  On  3  September  General  Templer 
declared  221  square  miles  of  coastal  Malacca  to  be  ‘white’— that  is,  free 

1  New  York  Times,  10  October  1953.  The  trade  agreement  expiring  on  30  June  was  extended 
for  a  year.  Indonesia  traded  oil,  tin,  rubber,  copra  and  other  raw  materials  for  consumer  goods 
and  industrial  equipment.  The  agreement  envisaged  Japanese  exports  to  the  value  of  $55  million 
and  Indonesian  exports  to  the  value  of  $40  million,  but  the  latter  failed  to  reach  this  figure  and 
at  the  end  of  June  1952  there  was  a  balance  of  some  $12  million  in  Japan’s  favour:  Nippon  Times, 

2  September  1953;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  June  1953-  See  also  above,  p.  266. 

2  Financial  Times,  11  January  1954.  3  Observer,  10  January  1954. 

4  Straits  Times,  10  March  1953.  5  Ibid.  2  January  1954. 

6  Great  Britain:  Colonial  Office:  Federation  of  Malaya  Annual  Report  1953  (London,  H.M.S.O., 

I954)>  PP-  345-6. 

7  Straits  Times,  19  December  1953. 

8  Ibid.  19  March  1953. 

9  Ibid.  For  Permatang  Tinggi  see  Survey  for  1952,  p.  435. 
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from  insurgents — and  lifted  the  restrictions  on  food  and  traffic  imposed 
under  the  Emergency  Regulations,  thus  enabling  the  inhabitants  freely 
to  buy,  store,  move  and  consume  all  food  and  other  articles,  to  move  about 
freely  by  day  and  night,  to  open  their  shops  at  all  hours,  to  use  any  road 
they  pleased,  to  take  a  meal  to  their  work  in  plantations,  paddy-fields  or 
vegetable  gardens  instead  of  no  food  at  all,  and  to  take  food  in  and  out  of 
their  villages  without  being  searched  at  the  gates.1  The  scale  of  rewards 
was  revised.  From  i  March  the  scale,  which  ranged  from  $(M)  2,000  to 
$(M) 250,000  for  information  leading  to  the  death  or  capture  of  a  rebel, 
was  cancelled  and  a  lower  and  more  flexible  system  of  rewards  was  intro¬ 
duced.2  Another  indication  of  official  optimism  was  given  in  the  estimates 
for  1954,  which  set  aside  $(M)2o8  million  for  the  ‘emergency’,  a  reduction 
of  $(M)47  million  on  the  previous  year.3 

The  improvement  in  the  situation  was  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
energy  and  counter-measures  of  the  High  Commissioner.  General  Templer 
claimed  on  2  July  that  the  three  most  important  factors  in  subduing 
terrorism  had  been  stricter  food  control,  better  intelligence,  and  the 
gradual  winning  over  of  the  mass  of  the  people.4  The  success  of  the  in¬ 
tensive  campaign  to  deny  food  to  the  insurgents  was  revealed  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  issued  on  10  April  by  the  Johore  branch  of  the  Malayan  Communist 
Party,  which  acknowledged  that  shortage  of  food  in  various  places  had 
prevented  the  concentration  of  forces  for  major  operations,  and  ordered  all 
units  to  give  priority  to  the  planting  of  carefully  scattered  and  camouflaged 
crops.5  Food  control  depended  in  the  first  place  on  the  resettlement 
schemes  designed  to  cut  the  insurgents  off  from  their  sources  of  food, 
recruits  and  information;  secondly,  on  strict  measures  (such  as  the  punc¬ 
turing  of  tins  of  food  so  as  to  spoil  the  contents  unless  eaten  within  a  few 
hours)  to  ensure  that  each  family  had  only  enough  food  for  its  daily 
needs;  and  finally  on  the  destruction  by  spraying  and  otherwise  of  the 
crops  grown  by  the  insurgents  themselves  in  clearings  in  the  jungle. 
Starvation  was  an  effective  promoter  of  surrenders,  dissension  and  be¬ 
trayal. 

Offers  of  good  treatment,  disseminated  by  safe-conduct  leaflets  and  by 
loudspeakers  fixed  in  aircraft,  helped  to  induce  waverers  to  come  out  of  the 
jungle.  General  Templer  announced  on  18  May  that  they  might  join  the 
newly  created  Special  Operational  Volunteer  Force  and  fight  the  insur¬ 
gents  still  in  the  jungle;  those  who  surrendered  had  never,  he  said,  become 
fully  indoctrinated  communists ;  the  hard  core  was  withdrawing  into  the 
deep  jungle.6  Here  the  use  of  helicopters  opened  a  way  for  troops,  and 

Straits  Times ,  4  September  1953-  2  Ibid.  4  February  1953. 

3  New  York  Times ,  12  November  1953.  4  Straits  Times,  3  July  1953. 

5  Ibid.  1  July  1953. 

Daily  Telegraph,  19  May  1953.  Among  those  who  surrendered  during  the  year  were  the 
bodyguard  of  Ah  Kuk,  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Malayan 
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helicopter-borne  operations  were  launched  against  jungle  camps  in  May 
and  July.1 

But  despite  these  successes  it  remained  debatable  how  much  of  the 
improvement  in  the  situation  was  due  to  the  activities  of  the  security  forces 
and  how  much  to  the  insurgents’  deliberate  policy  of  disengagement, 
which  was  adopted  in  October  1951 2  but  not — so  it  was  believed — put 
into  operation  locally  until  a  year  later  when  withdrawal  into  the  jungle 
became  apparent.3  The  marked  reduction  in  incidents  in  1953  could  be 
largely  due  to  this  policy.  The  greater  part  of  the  insurgents  was  believed 
to  have  retreated  to  the  central  mountain  range  in  Kelantan,  Perak  and 
Pahang,  where  the  aboriginal  Sakai  were  their  forced  or  voluntary  sup¬ 
porters.4  In  this  area  they  cultivated  several  hundred  plots  of  food  and 
used  the  Sakai  as  highly  sensitive  spies,  a  ‘human  radar  screen’  round  the 
jungle  hide-outs,  where  they  could  remain  until  the  times  were  again 
propitious  for  attack.  The  idea  of  a  retreat  to  a  jungle  Yenan,  combined 
with  increased  political  activity  outside  designed  to  build  up  popular 
support,  could  be  regarded  as  a  fantastic  misapplication  of  the  Chinese 
example  to  the  very  different  conditions  of  Malaya,  but  the  insurgents 
showed  a  considerable  capacity  to  maintain  their  numbers  even  in  a 
situation  of  stalemate.  On  20  July  General  Templer  estimated  their 
numbers  at  5,000-6,000,  figures  which  indicated  little  difficulty  in  replac¬ 
ing  losses.  This  continued  ability  to  attract  young  men  and  women  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  psychological  warfare,  whose  success  was  to  be  measured 
not  only  in  terms  of  surrenders  but  more  importantly  in  terms  of  a  reduced 
flow  of  recruits,  was  not  as  successful  as  had  been  hoped.  Although  the 
monthly  flow  of  surrenders  was  not  to  be  despised— it  rose  to  forty-five  in 
September5 — it  was  stimulated  more  by  starvation  and  other  forms  of 
suffering  than  by  doubts  sown  by  propaganda.  As  one  local  paper  com¬ 
mented  :  ‘There  will  be  big  news  the  day  that  a  Communist  bursting  with 
health  and  energy  comes  out  of  the  jungle  to  tell  his  story  of  conversion.’6 

Nor  was  any  decisive  effect  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future  from 
the  attrition  of  the  insurgents’  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition.  On 
9  January  the  Malayan  government,  in  its  first  published  appreciation  of 
these  sources  of  supply,  stated  that  the  insurgent  force  (now  estimated 
to  have  numbered  7,000  on  the  outbreak  of  revolt  in  1948  instead  of,  as 
previously,  5,000)  had  always  been  adequately  armed  with  weapons  lost 

Communist  Party.  The  reward  on  Ah  Kuk’s  head  under  the  old  scale  was  the  highest  of  any 
except  that  offered  for  Ching  Peng,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  party.  The  surrendering  body¬ 
guard  brought  the  head  of  Ah  Kuk  with  them :  The  Times,  2  May  1 953. 

1  Ibid.  27  May  1953;  Straits  Times,  4  July  1953. 

2  See  Survey  for  1952,  p.  379.  3  The  Times,  13  February  1953. 

4  Straits  Times,  24  December  1953. 

5  For  the  monthly  figures  see  The  Times,  25  June  1953;  Daily  Telegraph,  2  September  1953; 
Sunday  Times,  1  October  1953;  The  Times,  7  December  1953. 

6  Straits  Times,  5  October  1953. 
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by  the  British  forces  during  the  campaign  of  1945,  weapons  delivered  to  the 
Malayan  People’s  Anti-Japanese  Army  during  the  war,  weapons  obtained 
from  the  Japanese,  weapons  lost  or  abandoned  by  the  ‘Indian  National 
Army’  at  the  time  of  liberation  and  weapons  buried  or  dumped  in  pools 
by  the  British  military  administration  after  the  war.  Possible  minor  sources 
of  supply  were  gifts  or  sales  by  members  of  the  security  forces  and  smuggling 
across  the  Siamese  frontier.1 

General  Templer  was  not  optimistic  about  completely  extinguishing  the 
insurrection.  He  said  in  June  that,  although  incidents  might  be  reduced 
by  15  or  20  per  cent.,  any  further  improvement  was  doubtful  and 
the  country  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  continuing  menace  until  a  firm 
change  of  policy  on  the  other  side;  the  whole  future  in  Malaya  was 
dependent  on  communist  directives  and  not  on  the  jungle,2  and  whatever 
the  military  successes,  there  would  remain  indefinitely  a  small  core  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  on  until  ordered  from  outside  to  stop.3  Officially  therefore  the 
forecast  was  a  small  improvement  followed  by  a  stalemate,  in  which  danger 
would  remain,  but  not  on  a  scale  to  cripple  the  economy  or  disrupt 
ordinary  life.  Whether  in  such  a  state  it  would  be  possible  to  withdraw 
troops  from  Malaya,  or  whether  a  withdrawal  would  lead  to  a  new  out¬ 
break,  were  moot  questions,  but  no  substantial  reduction  of  the  British 
forces  there  was  contemplated.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Oliver 
Lyttelton,  said  on  24  June  that  they  would  be  reduced  by  only  one 
battalion.4 

It  was  a  matter  for  speculation  how  the  insurgents  themselves  would  be 
affected  by  a  fairly  long  period  of  comparative  inactivity.  The  recru¬ 
descence  of  activity  late  in  the  year  raised  doubts  about  their  ability  to 
maintain  themselves  in  a  state  of  disengagement,  and  the  government  sug¬ 
gested,  in  a  statement  issued  in  December  after  incidents  in  Johore  and 
Negri  Sembilan,  that  the  directive  of  October  1951  might  have  been 
modified  in  the  light  of  the  consequences  of  an  excessive  abandonment 
of  militant  action.  Although  the  directive  had  provided  for  continued 
operations  against  selected  targets  with  a  view  to  obtaining  arms,  such 
attacks  had  rarely  been  made,  and  the  directive  had  apparently  been 
treated  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding  all  militant  action.  Moreover,  the  policy 
of  self-support  by  cultivating  the  jungle  had  harmful  effects,  for  it  necessi¬ 
tated  the  splitting  of  units  into  small  groups,  where  morale  dropped,  and 
there  had  been  cases  of  starvation  and  serious  dissension  over  food.  At 
the  same  time  general  public  morale  improved  and  resistance  to  terrorist 
demands  stiffened.5  In  consequence  disputes  arose  in  the  insurgent  ranks 
between  those  who  favoured  a  return  to  active  operations  as  a  counter  to 

1  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian ,  10  January  1953. 

2  News  Chronicle,  24  June  1953.  3  Financial  Times,  21  July  1953. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  516,  coll.  1892-3.  5  Straits  Times,  19  December  1953. 
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declining  morale  and  those  who  opposed  terrorist  attacks  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  fostering  of  friendly  organizations  in  town  and  villages.1 

The  primary  struggle  for  Malaya  had  become,  as  General  Templer 
said,  one  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people’.2  The  government’s 
problem  was  to  devise  a  political  system  which  could  claim  the  loyalty  of 
the  Malays,  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians  and  to  reduce  friction  between 
these  three  communities  in  order  to  create  a  Malayan  state  strong  enough 
to  survive  even  a  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  the  rest  of  South-East 
Asia.3  The  favourite  answer  was  the  sturdy  growth  of  a  common  Malayan 
nationalism  to  supersede  or  soften  the  rivalries  of  Malays  and  Chinese. 
While  Malays  predominated  in  the  armed  forces,  the  police  and  the  civil 
service,  Chinese  influence  was  paramount  in  economic  matters.4  In 
politics  there  was  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap,  and  in  anticipation  of 
Federal  elections  an  alliance  had  been  formed  between  the  chief  Chinese 
and  Malayan  parties,  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association  (M.C.A.)  and 
the  United  Malays  National  Organization  (U.M.N.O.).5  This  alliance, 
although  limited  and  opportunist,  gave  some  promise  of  communal  co¬ 
operation  in  one  sector  of  public  life,  but  at  the  same  time  U.M.N.O., 
which  was  increasingly  based  on  the  Malayan  peasantry  and  youth,  was 
exposed  to  nationalist  winds  blowing  from  Indonesia,6  while  the  Chinese 
had  a  number  of  grievances  which  transcended  electoral  combinations. 

The  position  of  the  Chinese  was  anomalous.  They  were  distrustful 
both  of  communism  and  Peking  on  the  one  hand,  thanks  to  terrorism  in 
Malaya  and  the  experiences  of  their  relatives  in  China,7  and  of  the  Malayan 
administration  on  the  other,  thanks  to  its  traditional  pro-Malay  cast,  to 
alleged  discrimination  in  such  matters  as  the  franchise,  immigration  laws, 
education  and  taxation.  The  Chinese  regarded  the  administration’s 
attempts  to  turn  Chinese,  Malays  and  Indians  into  Malayans  as  a  threat 
to  their  language,  their  culture  and  their  economic  position,  and  their 
fears  were  accentuated  by  the  administration’s  policy  of  creating  national 
to  displace  vernacular  schools  and  of  enlarging  the  economic  opportunities 
of  the  Malays.8  Similarly,  some  of  the  administration’s  actions  against 
Chinese  villages  suspected  of  helping  the  insurgents  strengthened  the  belief 
that  the  administration  was  prejudiced  against  the  Chinese,9  while  the 

1  Ibid.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  13  January  1953. 

3  For  the  communal  problem  see  Surveys  for  1947-8,  pp.  415-17,  for  1949-50,  pp.  414-15, 

and  for  1951,  pp.  467-9. 

4  It  would  be  reduced  by  nationalization  of  the  rubber  plantations  and  tin  mines,  a  policy 
which  accordingly  found  favour  among  Malays:  The  Economist,  10  October  1953. 

5  The  third  community  was  represented  by  the  Malayan  Indian  Congress  and  there  was  also 
a  fledgling  Pan-Malayan  Labour  Party:  see  Survey  for  1952,  p.  382  n. 

6  The  Economist,  10  October  1953. 

7  Ibid. 

8  See  Surveys  for  1949-50,  p.  415,  and  for  1951,  pp.  467-8. 

9  Manchester  Guardian,  4  September  1953. 
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resettled  Chinese1  were  particularly  affected  not  only  by  their  removal 
from  their  homes  but  also  by  the  emergency  restrictions  on  food  and 
movement.  Thus  restrictions  imposed  to  hamper  the  insurgents  had  the 
effect  in  one  case  of  impoverishing  the  area  and  almost  destroying  its  once 
prosperous  fishing  and  pig-breeding.2  Further  ill  feeling  was  roused  when 
General  Templer  described  as  authoritative  a  book  which  the  Chinese 
wished  to  ban  as  unfair  to  their  community,3  and  when  political  parties 
were  forbidden  to  run  lotteries.  Although  this  ban  applied  to  all  parties,  the 
Malayan  Chinese  Association,  whose  lottery  had  been  particularly  popular 
and  profitable,  was  the  chief  victim,  and  it  abruptly  withdrew  from  the 
social  and  welfare  projects  to  which  it  had  committed  itself  and  which  it 
was  financing  largely  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lotteries.  It  had  also  to 
retrench  drastically  and  to  disband  much  of  the  paid  organization  which 
it  had  built  up  throughout  Malaya.4  Although  there  was  much  substance 
in  the  government’s  contention  that  it  was  improper  for  a  political  party 
to  engage  in  such  activities  (since  it  would  be  undesirable  if  success  in  the 
organization  of  lotteries  became  a  prime  factor  in  political  power),  the  ban 
did  not  improve  relations  between  the  administration  and  the  Chinese, 
who  suspected  that  it  was  caused  by  official  resentment  at  the  growing 
strength  and  critical  comments  of  M.C.A.5 

The  alliance  between  M.C.A.  and  U.M.N.O.  was  based  on  a 
common  desire  for  early  federal  elections  and  a  common  dislike  of 
the  Independence  of  Malaya  Party,  founded  by  Dato  Onn  bin  Ja’afar.6 
The  alliance  was  much  the  strongest  force  in  Malayan  politics.  It 
claimed  to  represent  90  per  cent,  of  the  electorate,7  and  during  the 
year  it  won  99  of  134  seats  in  town  council  and  municipal  elections 
(although  in  Singapore  its  candidates  were  defeated).8  Whether  the 
alliance  presaged  a  stable  political  society  based  on  at  least  a  minimum 
of  agreement  between  the  two  principal  communities  was  uncertain.  It 
agreed  in  February  that  Sino-Malay  liaison  committees  should  be  set  up 
at  all  levels  throughout  the  country.9  On  the  other  hand,  communal 
relations  were  not  improved  when  Dato  Onn  bin  Ja’afar,  in  a  speech  on 
25  March,10  said  that  the  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce  were  the  real 
power  behind  the  M.C.A.  and  accused  them  of  scheming  to  make  Malaya 
a  province  of  China. 

The  probability  of  elections  to  the  Legislative  Council11  within  the  next 

1  See  Surveys  for  1951,  p.  465,  and  for  1952,  pp.  378-9. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  15  October  1953.  3  Straits  Times,  4  September  1953. 

4  Ibid.  7  August  1953;  New  York  Times,  15  August  1953. 

5  The  Economist,  10  October  1953.  6  See  Survey  for  1951,  p.  469. 

7  Straits  Times,  24  August  1953.  8  Ibid.  1  January  1954. 

9  Ibid.  4  February  1953.  10  Ibid.  26  March  1953. 

11  A  Village  Councils  Ordinance  of  July  1952  provided  for  elections  for  councils  in  Malay 
kampongs  and  Chinese  new  villages.  At  the  end  of  the  year  about  150  of  these  councils  had  been 
elected:  Manchester  Guardian,  17  December  1953,  and  see  Survey  for  1952,  p.  436. 
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two  or  three  years  promoted  a  brisk  rivalry  in  the  production  of  schemes 
for  constitutional  changes.  The  Prime  Ministers  (Mentris  Besar)  of  the  nine 
Malay  states  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  political  figures  announced 
on  19  March  that  a  conference  would  be  held  on  27  April  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  a  united,  free  and  self-governing  Malaya.1  The  conference  was 
boycotted,  however,  by  U.M.N.O.,  M.C.A.,  the  Pan-Malayan  Labour 
Party  and  the  Malayan  T.U.C.  It  was  believed  to  be  officially  inspired, 
and  U.M.N.O.  and  M.C.A.  claimed  that  it  had  been  called  in  order  to 
forestall  a  national  congress  which  they  intended  to  hold  in  the  near 
future.2  This  opened  on  23  August.  Both  assemblies  produced  plans. 
U.M.N.O.  and  M.C.A.  called  for  federal  elections  in  1954,  the  Mentris 
Besar  for  the  postponement  of  federal  elections  until  1956  with  elections 
in  states  and  settlements  in  the  meantime.3  The  Malayan  Indian  Con¬ 
gress,  which  was  represented  at  the  conference  convened  by  the  Mentris 
Besar,  parted  company  with  them  on  the  issue  of  the  date  for  federal 
elections,4  and  supported  U.M.N.O.  and  M.C.A.  on  this  point.  A 
U.M.N.O.-M.C.  A.  working  committee  on  constitutional  reform  advocated 
a  Federal  Legislative  Assembly  of  81  members,  of  whom  51  should  be 
elected;  votes  for  all  citizens  and  for  all  persons  born  and  ordinarily 
resident  in  Malaya;  and  the  appointment  of  a  ‘leader  of  government 
business’,  who  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  British 
system.5 

The  Federation  government  announced  on  6  May  that  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Legislative  Council  would  be  established  to  examine  electoral 
and  constitutional  questions.  This  committee,  which  included  supporters 
of  both  the  conferences,  did  not  report  until  February  1954.  Its  recom¬ 
mendations  were  rather  more  conservative  than  those  of  the  U.M.N.O.- 
M.C. A.  alliance:  early  1955  was  ultimately  agreed  as  the  date  for  federal 
elections.6  In  Singapore,  where  the  emergency  appeared  to  have  been 
reduced  to  a  point  at  which  it  held  little  danger,7  a  commission  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  George  Rendel  was  appointed  in  July  to  review  con¬ 
stitutional  and  electoral  questions.8  Its  report,  also  published  in  February 
1 954, 9  recommended  a  mainly  elected  Assembly  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  internal  self-government.  A  first  move  towards  the  possible  ultimate 
unification  of  Singapore  and  the  Federation  was  taken  in  May  1953 
with  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Co-ordination  Committee  under  the 

1  Straits  Times,  20  March  1953.  2  The  Times,  23  April  1953. 

3  Straits  Times,  24  August  1953.  From  the  conference  of  the  Mentris  Besar  there  emerged  a 
new  party,  the  Party  Negara  (National  Party),  a  successor  to  the  Independence  for  Malaya 
Party  and  a  rival  to  the  U.M.N.O.-M.C.A.  alliance:  ibid.  1  December  1953. 

4  Ibid.  29  September  1953.  5  Ibid.  9  October  1953. 

6  The  Times,  1  February  1954;  Straits  Times,  8  May  1954.  For  the  composition  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  see  21  October  1953,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  518,  Written  Answers,  coll.  257-8. 

7  The  Times,  11  May  1953.  8  Straits  Times,  22  July  1953. 

9  The  Times,  25  February  1954. 
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chairmanship  of  the  Commissioner-General  in  South-East  Asia  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  system  of  consultation  and  co-ordination  between  the  two 
territories.1 

Economically  Malaya’s  fortunes  did  not  improve  in  1953.  The  ebb  of 
the  Korean  War  boom  in  rubber  and  tin  continued,  and  prices  of  both 
commodities  fell  sharply  to  their  lowest  levels  since  1 950-1. 

The  fall  of  tin  was  particularly  sharp  from  almost  £1,000  a  ton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  (as  against  a  peak  of  £1,600  in  February  1951)  to 
about  £568  in  July,2  at  which  point  the  marginal  producer  in  Malaya 
tended  to  be  forced  out.  About  60  per  cent,  of  Malayan  tin  was  got  by 
dredging  and  40  per  cent,  by  the  gravel-pump  method,  the  mines  in  the 
latter  class  being  high-cost  producers  mostly  owned  by  Chinese.3  From 
May  many  of  the  gravel-pump  mines  were  in  difficulties  and  fifty-four 
Chinese  gravel-pump  mines  closed  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.4 
The  Federation’s  output  for  June  was  the  lowest  for  any  month  since  1948? 
and  production  for  the  second  quarter  was  563  tons  lower  than  in  the  first 
quarter.5  By  July  about  half  Malaya’s  producers  were  said  to  be  work¬ 
ing  uneconomically  and  proposals  were  advanced  for  the  formation, 
without  waiting  for  international  action,  of  a  Malayan  buffer  tin  pool  and 
for  halving  exports  so  long  as  the  price  remained  below  a  figure  to  be 
fixed  by  the  producers  themselves.6  Similar  proposals  were  made  in  July 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Perak  Chinese  Mining  Association,7  but  they  were 
coolly  received  by  the  industry  generally,  which  doubted  their  effectiveness. 
In  any  case,  even  at  the  lower  prices  ruling  during  the  year,  the  tin 
industry  as  a  whole  was  not  likely  to  prove  unprofitable.  The  rise  in  prices 
caused  by  the  Korean  War,  by  American  stockpiling,  and  by  an  American 
dispute  with  Bolivia  had  made  it  profitable  to  work  low-grade  deposits 
which  would  not  normally  have  been  worked,  and  it  was  this  marginal 
section  of  the  industry  which  now  found  itself  unable  to  continue  pro¬ 
duction.8 

Apart  from  the  elimination  of  the  high-cost  producer,  however,  the 
industry  faced  a  serious  problem  with  the  re-emergence  of  a  world  surplus 
after  three  years  of  extraordinary  demand.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
surplus  might  amount  to  36,000  tons  a  year.9  Economies  in  the  use  of  tin 
through  technical  progress  had  reduced  consumption  and  seemed  likely 
to  continue  to  do  so.  An  improvement  in  electrolytic  tinning  had  cut  by 

1  For  the  committee’s  terms  of  reference  see  8  July  1953,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  517,  coll. 
1224-5. 

2  Financial  Times,  22  July  1953.  Rubber  fell  late  in  the  year  to  54 J  cents  a  pound  and  had 
only  recovered  to  about  57  cents  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  falls  reduced  Malaya’s  contribu¬ 
tion  of  dollars  to  the  sterling  area:  Straits  Times,  31  December  1953  and  1  January  1954. 

3  Ibid.  29  July  1953.  4  Ibid.  22  July  1953. 

5  Financial  Times,  22  July  1953  and  Straits  Times,  22  July  1953. 

6  Straits  Times,  13  July  1953.  7  Ibid.  25  July  1953. 

8  Ibid.  23  July  1953.  9  Financial  Times,  8  August  1953. 
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about  60  per  cent,  the  amount  of  tin  needed  for  some  purposes.1  Diminish¬ 
ing  resources  created  a  further  problem.  The  insurrection  in  Malaya  had 
virtually  stopped  prospecting,  since  possible  new  mines  lay  on  the  fringes 
of  the  jungle  and  were  vulnerable  to  terrorism.2 

The  International  Tin  Study  Group  met  in  London  in  March  for  the 
first  time  since  September  195D  and  set  up  a  working  party  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  reopening  negotiations  for  international  control  of  tin. 
When  previously  examined  in  October  1950,  this  project  had  come  to 
nothing  because  of  opposition  from  the  U.S.A.,  the  largest  consumer  of 
The  world  surplus,  which  had  been  feared  before  the  convening  of 
the  conference  in  195°?  had  vanished  with  the  Korean  War,  but  reappeared 
with  the  end  of  that  war  and  of  American  stockpiling.  Washington  agreed 
to  the  reconvening  of  the  conference  (albeit  with  the  warning  that  the 
U.S.A.  would  not  be  bound  by  any  decision  reached).4  The  conference 
opened  in  Geneva  on  16  November  1953  and  agreed  to  establish  in  London 
an  International  Tin  Council,  on  which  producers  and  consumers  would 
be  represented  through  their  governments,  to  operate  a  buffer  stock 
scheme.  The  floor  and  ceiling  prices  for  tin  were  fixed  at  £640  and  £880 
a  ton.  If  the  market  price  was  in  the  upper  third  (^800-^880)  of  this  range 
the  director  of  the  buffer  stock  was  authorized  to  sell  tin  from  the  stock. 
With  prices  in  the  middle  third  (£720-;£8oo)  he  would  not  operate,  and 
when  they  fell  to  the  lower  third  (^640-^720)  he  would  buy.  If  either 
the  ceiling  or  the  floor  were  reached,  he  would  sell  or  buy  to  the  limit  of  his 
resources.  The  pool  was  to  have  resources  in  metal  and  cash  equivalent  to 
25,000  tons  of  tin.5  When  the  stock  of  metal  reached  10,000  tons,  exports 
would  become  subject  to  control,  each  producing  country  being  restricted 
to  a  quota  fixed  in  proportion  to  its  output.6  In  the  Council  producing 
and  consuming  countries  would  each  have  a  thousand  votes:  among  the 
consumers  the  U.S.A.  would  have  490  votes,  Great  Britain  145,  and  no 
other  country  more  than  55.  The  agreement  would  come  into  force  when 
ratified  by  consumers  holding  33  per  cent,  of  the  consumers’  votes  and 
by  producers  holding  90  per  cent,  of  the  producers’  votes.7  It  could  then  be 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  16  November  1953. 

2  General  Templer  announced  at  a  press  conference  in  London  on  18  May  that  he  had 
arranged  for  a  limited  resumption  of  prospecting  for  tin,  and  was  prepared  to  make  some  small 
deployment  of  security  forces  to  make  prospecting  possible:  Financial  Times,  19  May  1953. 

3  Ibid.  24  March  1953.  The  group  was  set  up  by  the  International  Tin  Conference  of  1946 

to  keep  the  world  tin  position  continuously  under  review,  collect  and  issue  statistics  and  make 
recommendations  to  member  governments.  4  Ibid.  20  August  1953. 

5  There  was  some  criticism  of  the  size  of  the  buffer  stock.  In  view  of  the  prospective  world 
surplus  a  stock  of  at  least  50,000  tons  was  thought  desirable  by  some. 

6  For  doubts  about  the  export  control  scheme  see  The  Times,  10  December  1953. 

7  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  International  Tin  Agreement,  London,  March  1,  iggj.  (Cmd.  9222) 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954);  U.N.  Tin  Conference  iggo  and  1953,  Summary  of  Proceedings  (E/Conf. 
12/12)  (New  York,  United  Nations,  1954),  pp.  14-26.  See  also,  for  an  explanatory  summary  of 
the  agreement:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  February  1954,  pp.  239-47. 
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brought  into  operation  without  American  endorsement,  but  there  were 
doubts  whether  the  scheme  could  in  practice  work  without  American 
participation  and  whether  two-thirds  of  the  American  Senate  would 
accept  an  arrangement  under  which  the  minimum  price  was  to  be  about 
15  per  cent,  above  the  ruling  market  price.  The  American  attitude 
throughout  the  conference  was  reserved.  The  American  representatives 
took  no  active  part  in  the  debates  and  made  it  clear  that  the  U.S.A.  could 
not  be  committed  pending  the  review  of  foreign  economic  policy  by  the 
Randall  Commission.1  They  also  made  no  secret  of  their  view  that,  so 
long  as  low-cost  producers  like  Malaya  and  Nigeria  maintained  a  common 
front  with  high-cost  producers  like  Bolivia  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  no 
realistic  agreement  was  possible.  On  5  March  1954  Washington  formally 
announced  its  refusal  to  be  a  party  to  the  scheme.2 

Those  whose  living  came  from  the  cultivation  of  rubber  (and  directly  or 
indirectly  this  crop  supported  about  a  third  of  the  Malayan  people)  were 
faced  not  only  with  the  need  to  readjust  the  industry  to  post-boom  condi¬ 
tions  but  also  with  the  competition  of  synthetic  rubber.  The  difficulties 
occasioned  by  falling  prices  could  therefore  be  less  easily  met  by  inter¬ 
national  control  in  the  case  of  rubber  than  in  that  of  tin.  While  a  buffer 
stock  might  serve  to  mitigate  disturbances  in  the  balance  between  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption,  it  could  not  avail  against  a  fundamental  change 
such  as  the  challenge  of  the  synthetic  product.  In  the  long  run  the  price  of 
natural  rubber  would  most  probably  be  governed  by  the  cost  of  production 
of  synthetic  rubber. 

The  relation  between  costs  and  prices  of  synthetic  rubber  was  a  matter 
of  some  debate.  The  producers  of  natural  rubber  maintained  that  the 
selling  price  of  synthetic  rubber  of  23  (U.S.)  cents  a  pound  was  not  a  true 
commercial  price,  that  the  cost  was  about  26  cents  a  pound,  and  that  if  the 
price  were  raised  to  this  level,  the  difficulties  of  the  producers  of  natural 
rubber  would  disappear.  In  the  U.S.A.  synthetic  rubber  was  sold  from 
plants  erected  at  the  government’s  expense  and  therefore  not  subject  to 
normal  charges  for  depreciation.3  Other  calculations,  however,  put  the 
cost  of  production  of  synthetic  rubber  in  the  year  195 1-2  at  23-9  (U.S.) 
cents.  Although  synthetic  rubber  would  still  be  sold  at  a  loss  even  at  this 
price,  it  was  suggested  that  costs  had  fallen  still  further  owing  to  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  alcohol  and  that  the  American  synthetic  industry  might  be 
earning  a  profit.4  In  any  case  technical  advances  would  gradually  reduce 
costs.  A  comparatively  recent  discovery  had  led  to  the  production  of  ‘oil- 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  February  1954,  pp.  239-47.  For  the  Randall  Commission 
see  above,  p.  1 12. 

2  Ibid.  15  March  1954,  p.  393.  Enough  countries  had  signed  the  agreement  by  30  June 
!954  to  bring  it  into  force,  subject  to  ratification:  Financial  Times,  29  June  1954. 

3  Ibid.  28  January  1953. 

4  Sunday  Times,  17  May  1953. 
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extended  synthetic  rubber  (for  tyres),  which  was  already  being  sold  at 
19-25-17-75  (U.S.)  cents.1 

The  growers  and  wage-earners  in  the  rubber  plantations  in  Malaya 
(and  in  Indonesia  and  elsewhere)  were  therefore  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  a  permanent  depression  of  the  price  of  rubber  below  an  economic  level. 
Communist  propaganda  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  to  represent  the 
U.S. A.  as  the  enemy  of  the  rubber  tapper  and  the  smallholder.2  The 
U.S. A.  and  other  western  Powers  were  caught  in  a  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand  stable  and  reasonably  high  prices  for  natural  rubber  could 
probably  do  more  to  promote  their  interests  in  South-East  Asia  than  any 
number  of  grants  or  loans.  On  the  other  hand  the  experience  of  1942  and 
the  indisputable  vulnerability  of  South-East  Asia  gave  the  U.S. A.  pressing 
arguments  for  fostering  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 

It  was  contended  in  Malaya  that  extensive  replanting  with  new  types  of 
tree  yielding  up  to  1 ,000  lb.  an  acre  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  planter, 
but  new  plantations  took  six  or  seven  years  to  become  productive  and  the 
smallholder  could  not  wait  as  long  as  that  for  his  return.  Most  of  these 
smallholders  were  Malays.  They  produced  about  40  per  cent,  of  Malayan 
exports,  but  their  rubber  tended  to  be  poorly  processed  and  so  of  inferior 
quality,  and  much  of  the  profit  went  to  middlemen.3  The  plight  of  the 
wage-earner  was  even  worse.  His  wages  were  regulated  by  the  price  of 
rubber,4  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  faced  with  a  fifth  cut  in  eighteen 
months.  There  was  a  consequent  fear  of  serious  unrest  or  of  a  transfer  of 
influence  in  the  trade  unions  from  moderate  to  extremer  leaders.5 

A  further  consequence  of  the  depression  in  rubber  was  opposition  in 
Malaya  to  the  ban  on  the  sale  of  rubber  to  China.  A  leading  newspaper 
declared:  ‘If  there  are  any  certainties  in  the  rubber  situation  at  all,  one  of 
them  is  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  embargo  on  rubber  for  China 
if  American  synthetic  depresses  the  price  of  natural  and  at  the  same  time 
leaves  thousands  of  tons  on  producers’  hands.’6  When  the  Colonial 
Secretary  said7  that  the  embargo  on  exports  to  China  could  not  be  lifted 
without  contravening  Great  Britain’s  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations’  resolution  of  May  1951, 8  the  same  paper  retorted  in  lengthy 

1  Ibid. 

2  See,  for  example.  New  China  News  Agency,  18  and  24  November  1953. 

3  The  Times,  16  March  1953. 

4  See  Survey  for  1 952,  pp.  383-4. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  28  December  1953.  When  the  establishment  of  an  independent  fact¬ 
finding  commission  to  investigate  the  competitive  position  of  the  Malayan  rubber  industry  was 
announced  on  12  May,  the  commission’s  terms  of  reference  were  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
they  precluded  inquiry  into  questions  affecting  labour:  Financial  Times,  13  May  1953;  The  Times, 
16  May  1953. 

6  Straits  Times,  9  May  1953. 

7  24  June  1953,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  516,  coll.  1893-4. 

8  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20A,  Resolutions,  501  (V),  p.  2 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  571. 
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indignation  that  the  matter  should  be  decided  in  Malaya  and  not  in 
Whitehall.1 

During  the  year  Malaya  and  Indonesia  together  urged  the  adoption  of 
international  control,  but  although  some  consumers  supported  the  idea, 
the  U.S.A.  did  not.  A  working  party  of  the  International  Rubber  Study 
Group  met  in  London  in  January  and  decided  that  a  scheme  to  create  a 
buffer  stock  of  natural  rubber  was  practicable.2  The  more  important 
question  whether  such  a  scheme  was  also  desirable  was  deferred  to  the 
annual  conference  in  Copenhagen  in  May,  which  could  not  agree  to 
recommend  the  convening  of  a  conference  to  discuss  the  plan  but  proposed 
that  the  question  be  reconsidered  in  the  autumn.3  In  October  the  group’s 
management  committee  found  no  substantial  change  in  the  points  of  view 
of  the  several  delegations.  It  recommended  an  accelerated  replanting 
programme  and  the  creation  of  new  or  the  increase  of  existing  stocks  of 
natural  rubber,  and  hoped  that  the  American  government  would  raise  the 
price  of  synthetic  rubber,  review  its  stockpiling  policy  and  reconsider  the 
level  set  in  1952  for  the  obligatory  consumption  of  synthetic  rubber.4 

1  Straits  Times,  26  June  1953. 

2  Financial  Times,  28  January  1953.  The  group  was  set  up  by  an  agreement  of  August  1944 
between  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Netherlands.  Its  membership  was  later  expanded  to 
include  the  major  producers  and  consumers  of  rubber.  It  was  directed  to  keep  the  statistical 
position  of  rubber  under  review  and  empowered  to  submit  recommendations  to  member 
governments. 

3  Ibid.  18  May  1953. 

4  The  Times,  2  November  1953.  The  group’s  estimate  of  the  world  surplus  of  natural  rubber 
for  1953  was  169,000  tons:  ibid.  The  surplus  in  1952  had  been  330,000  tons:  ibid.  18  May  1953. 
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LATIN  AMERICA 

By  George  Pendle 

1.  Introduction 
The  Latin  American  Outlook 

Four  years  have  elapsed  since  Latin  America  was  last  given  space  in  the 
Survey  of  International  Affairs.  In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  reference  is 
made  to  the  events  and  trends  of  the  intervening  period  in  so  far  as  they 
may  help  towards  an  understanding  of  the  developments  of  the  year  1953. 

Since  1948  economic  expansion  in  many  areas  of  the  continent  has 
progressed  at  a  prodigious  rate.  Industrial  cities — for  example,  Sao  Paulo 
(Brazil)  and  Medellin  (Colombia) — have  grown  almost  too  fast.  Great 
hydro-electric  plants  have  been  inaugurated,  highways  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  aeroplane  fleets  and  merchant  navies  have  multiplied.  But  it  so 
happens  that  the  years  1952-3  were  in  many  respects  a  difficult  time  for 
most  of  the  Latin  American  republics.  If  in  the  present  chapters  the 
emphasis  is  on  economic  problems' — and  their  repercussions  in  the  political 
and  international  spheres— rather  than  on  positive  achievements,  the 
explanation  is  in  the  fact  that  by  1952  the  post-World  War  period  and  the 
Korean  War  boom  alike  had  ended  and  economists  and  statesmen  were 
occupied  with  the  urgent  task  of  adjusting  their  policies  to  the  new 
conditions. 

Furthermore,  as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  1953' — the  United 
States’  campaign  against  communism  in  Latin  America — reached  a 
climax  in  the  first  half  of  the  following  year,  some  reference  is  here  made  to 
the  crucial  early  months  of  1954. 

Often  it  has  been  suggested  that  Latin  America  has  a  special  quality  of 
its  own,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  this  group  of  twenty  republics  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  spite  of  the  racial  and  other  differences  among  the  nations  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  it  has  been  argued  that  Latin  America  is  destined  to  produce  a 
distinctive  civilization  which  in  due  time  will  supersede  the  Atlantic  civili¬ 
zation  created  by  Europe  and  the  U.S.A.  Politicians  and  intellectuals 
have  spoken  in  favour  of  Latin  American  federation,  but  there  has  never 
been  any  popular  enthusiasm  for  this  idea,1  and  some  observers  maintain, 

1  Several  attempts  at  inter-regional  collaboration  have  failed.  For  example,  in  April  1953 
the  Guatemalan  Foreign  Minister  announced  his  government’s  decision  to  withdraw  from  the 
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indeed,  that  the  republics  are  becoming  more  different  from  one  another 
year  by  year.  During  the  early  1950s,  for  example,  the  divergence  that 
had  long  existed  between  the  way  of  life  of  Argentina  and  that  of  Uruguay 
became  even  more  marked.  Although  these  two  countries  are  neighbours 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  mainland,  former  colonies  of  Spain,  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  with,  in  both  cases,  an  economy  that  is  founded 
on  the  raising  of  livestock,  yet  they  present  a  remarkable  contrast.  In  the 
period  covered  by  the  present  survey,  Argentina  was  ruled  by  a  military 
officer  whose  methods  were  demagogic  and  whose  regime  was  in  reality 
an  adaptation  of  the  totalitarian  system  to  South  American  circumstances. 
But  meanwhile,  so  near  at  hand  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata 
estuary,  the  President  of  Uruguay  voluntarily  resigned  his  office  and 
supported  a  measure  of  constitutional  reform  whereby  the  Presidency 
itself  was  abolished,  to  be  replaced  (in  March  1952)  by  an  Executive 
Committee — the  National  Council  of  Government— somewhat  on  Swiss 
lines.  Whereas  Argentina  was  virtually  a  one-party  state,  in  Uruguay 
two  fairly  equally  balanced  political  parties  debated  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.1 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  Latin  American  union.  For  instance, 
communication  between  the  mainland  republics  is  rendered  most  difficult 
by  great  mountain  ranges,  deserts  and  jungles,  and  today  trade  between 
the  Latin  American  countries  still  amounts  to  only  about  10  per  cent,  of 
their  total  international  commerce.  Nevertheless,  during  the  early  1950s 
the  Latin  Americans  did  become  more  conscious  that  they  shared  certain 
problems  and  aspirations  in  common.  International  missions  investigating 
the  economy  of  the  continent  treated  Latin  America  as  a  unit;  on  a  number 
of  occasions  the  Latin  American  representatives  at  the  United  Nations 
found  themselves  voting  together;  experiments  in  continental  economic 
co-operation  were  begun,  within  certain  limited  areas;  and  throughout 

embryonic  Organization  of  Central  American  States  on  the  ground  that  the  neighbouring 
republics  were  engaging  in  a  ‘defamatory  press  campaign’  against  Guatemala’s  left-wing  regime 
and  that  they  were  encouraging  reactionary  exiles  from  Guatemala  to  invade  their  homeland 
and  overthrow  President  Arbenz:  Hispanic  American  Report  (Stanford  University,  California),  vol. 
vi,  no.  4,  May  1953,  p.  12.  Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  Guatemalan  government’s 
accusations  were  not  without  foundation,  for  in  June  1954  the  country  was  invaded  from  across 
the  Honduran  frontier  by  Colonel  Castillo  Armas,  who  had  recruited  and  armed  an  insurgent 
force  in  that  republic:  see  below,  p.  375. 

Another  inter-regional  venture  was  gravely  weakened  when,  in  July  1953,  Venezuela,  after 
many  months  of  controversy,  withdrew  her  ships  and  capital  from  the  Gran  Colombian  Merchant 
Fleet,  which  had  been  created  as  a  three-nation  enterprise  by  the  governments  of  Venezuela, 
Colombia  and  Ecuador:  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vi,  no.  7,  August  1953,  p.  22. 

1  U ruguay  is  a  traditional  refuge  for  Argentine  political  exiles,  and  anti-Peronistas  at  Montevideo 
have  long  engaged  in  propaganda  against  President  Peron’s  regime.  As  the  Uruguayan  govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  local  anti-Peronista  activities,  the  Argentine  authorities 
in  October  1 952  introduced  regulations  which  virtually  prevented  all  passenger  traffic  between 
the  two  countries,  thereby  seriously  damaging  Uruguay’s  valuable  tourist  trade.  These  restric¬ 
tions  continued  to  paralyse  Argentine-Uruguayan  travel  throughout  1953  and  in  1954. 
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Latin  America  there  was  a  noticeable  uniformity  of  attitude  towards  the 
U.S.A.,  although  some  nations  expressed  their  opinions  in  this  regard 
more  vigorously  than  others.  The  moderate  and  democratic  Uruguayan 
newspaper  Marcha  undoubtedly  uttered  the  sentiments  of  the  majority 
of  Latin  Americans  when  it  affirmed:  ‘We  can  accept  neither  Soviet 
totalitarianism  nor  Yanqui  imperialism’,  and  Marcha? s  recommendations 
in  this  matter  would  have  had  general  support.  The  international  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  present  era  (the  newspaper  explained)  belong  to  the  northern 
hemisphere,  where  the  coveted  modern  sources  of  power — coal  and  petro¬ 
leum — happened  to  be  situated  in  greatest  abundance.  Latin  America 
lies  on  the  margin  of  the  zone  of  conflict.  Therefore  (in  Marcha' s  opinion) 
the  real  interests  of  the  republics  do  not  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the 
current  trial  of  strength  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
the  Latin  Americans  should  refuse  to  become  involved  in  the  cold  war.1 
The  slightness  of  Latin  America’s  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Korean  War  (Colombia  alone  sent  a  contingent  to  Korea)  was  proof  that 
this  point  of  view  was  not  confined  to  the  editors  of  the  Uruguayan 
newspaper.  During  the  period  under  review  the  republics  were  fully 
occupied  with  the  task  of  preparing  their  own  future,  and  President 
Peron’s  doctrine  of  the  ‘third  position’  suited  them  well.  This  ‘third 
position’,  which  Argentina  claimed  to  have  adopted,  was  defined  as  being 
situated  somewhere  between  the  ‘materialistic  individualism’  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  ‘materialistic  collectivism’  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
features  of  the  year  1953  was  the  increase  in  the  influence  of  the  Argentine 
President’s  theories  and  example  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  own  country. 

One  common  characteristic  throughout  Latin  America  is  the  unbounded 
optimism  of  the  people  (with  the  exception  of  the  substantial  groups  of 
indigenous  Indians  who,  apathetic  in  their  mountains  and  jungles,  are 
outside  the  modern  body  politic).  This  is  still  the  continent  of  El  Dorado, 
a  region  of  vast  and  as  yet  largely  untouched  natural  wealth;  a  continent 
whose  inhabitants  have  an  unshakable  faith  in  progress  and  perfecti¬ 
bility;  a  new  world  where  ambitious  projects  are  launched  hastily,  as 
though  tomorrow  had  already  arrived.  Thus  during  the  early  1950s  the 
owners  of  real  estate  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  continued  the  construction  of  a 
multitude  of  skyscrapers,  although  the  city’s  electricity  and  water  systems 
were  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  occupants,  and  Brazilians  and 
Argentines  alike  went  ahead  with  the  building  and  expanding  of  industries 
for  which  they  could  not  yet  obtain  all  the  necessary  equipment  and  raw 
materials.  But  the  great  schemes  for  construction  and  expansion  were  not 
out  of  proportion  to  future  requirements.  In  1953  the  estimated  population 
of  Latin  America  was  1 73  million,  and,  as  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  remarked 
in  his  report  to  the  President:  ‘In  each  decade  since  1920  Latin  America’s 

1  Marcha  (Montevideo),  20  and  27  April  1951. 
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population  has  risen  at  a  progressively  faster  rate.  The  present  rate  of 
2 ‘5  per  cent,  per  year  exceeds  that  of  any  other  major  region  of  the  world 
and  is  at  least  twice  the  world  average.  If  this  rate  continues,  Brazil  s 
present  population  of  53  million — already  more  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  of  any  Latin  nation  in  Europe— will  double  in  about  35  years. 
Within  50  years  Latin  America’s  population,  now  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  may  reach  500  million,  or  double  the  total 
anticipated  for  the  latter  two  countries.  The  future  problem  is  even  greater 
than  is  suggested  by  these  figures,  for  the  rapid  introduction  and  spread  of 
public  health  measures  will  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  death  rate.’1 

For  a  century  or  so  after  securing  their  independence  from  Spain,  Latin 
Americans  were  inclined  to  believe  that  their  social  problems  would  be 
solved  by  means  of  new  constitutions.  Today  they  have  a  similar  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  industrialization.  There  is  good  reason  for  both  types  of 
expectation.  These  young  republics  are  social  and  economic  melting-pots. 
In  spite  of  many  experiments,  they  have  still  failed  to  create  satisfactory 
forms  of  social  organization,  nor  have  they  yet  developed  stable  economic 
systems  to  replace  the  colonial  economy  which  has  been  overthrown. 
Revolution  is  still  frequently  used  as  a  political  device.  Great  wealth  is 
still  concentrated  in  few  hands,  while  in  general  miserable  poverty  prevails 
among  the  masses.  And  prosperity  is  still  too  dependent  on  the  exportation 
of  raw  materials  whose  selling  price  is  at  the  mercy,  of  unpredictable 
economic  conditions  in  far-away  markets. 

2.  Economic  independence 

The  need  for  increased  industrialization  is  now  recognized  throughout 
Latin  America.  In  April  1953  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America,  Dr.  Raul  Prebisch,  stated  the  case  in  the 
following  manner.  The  economy  of  the  continent  is  still  closely  tied  to  that 
of  overseas  industrial  countries,  because  the  bulk  of  its  requirements  of 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods  has  to  be  imported,  with  the 
result  that  disequilibrium  is  liable  to  occur  in  foreign  trade,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  local  economic  development.  Dr.  Prebisch  emphasized  the  fact 
that,  whereas  in  the  U.S.A.  (whose  imports  consist  pre-eminently  of 
primary  products)  the  demand  for  imports  grows  by  o-66  per  cent,  for 
every  1  per  cent,  increase  in  income,  in  Latin  America  the  demand  for 
imports  tends  to  grow  by  as  much  as  1  -8  per  cent,  in  relation  to  the  growth 
of  income.  Therefore  there  are  two  main  possibilities  for  the  future:  either 
Latin  American  economic  development  must  be  made  to  proceed  at  a 
slower  rate,  or  domestic  production  of  manufactured  goods  must  be 

1  Milton  S.  Eisenhower:  Report  to  the  President:  United  States-Latin  American  Relations  (Washing¬ 
ton,  Department  of  State,  1953)  (hereafter  referred  to  as  United  States-Latin  American  Relations ), 
p.  12;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  November  1953,  p.  706. 
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increased  to  supplement  the  inadequate  supplies  which  the  republics  can 
afford  to  import.  ‘It  is  thus  that  industrialization  is  the  key  to  the  growth 
in  the  Latin  American  standard  of  living.’  Furthermore  (Dr.  Prebisch 
continued)  the  productivity  of  agriculture  must  be  raised  by  the  use  of 
modern  technical  knowledge  and  mechanization.  In  recent  years  agricul¬ 
tural  production  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  increased  local  demand  and 
export  needs.  Exportable  surpluses  have  been  insufficient  to  produce  the 
foreign  currency  required  for  the  importing  even  of  essential  equipment 
and  materials  for  the  transport  and  power  services,  the  expanding  in¬ 
dustries,  and  for  agriculture  itself.  Although  as  much  as  57  per  cent,  of  the 
gainfully  employed  population  of  Latin  America  still  work  in  agriculture, 
this  high  percentage  of  agricultural  labour  contributes  only  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  national  income.1  During  the  period  under  review,  Brazilian 
tyre  factories  were  compelled  to  work  short-time  because  the  nation  could 
not  afford  to  import  enough  rubber  for  their  full  operation — although, 
paradoxically,  rubber  was  first  discovered  in  the  forests  of  northern  Brazil, 
seeds  smuggled  out  of  Para  being  the  origin  of  the  rubber  plantations  of 
Ceylon  and  Malaya.  In  1952  Argentina,  traditionally  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  wheat-exporting  areas,  was  obliged  to  import  wheat  from  the 
U.S.A.  because  Argentine  crops  were  inadequate  for  local  needs.  (On 
account  of  the  dollar  shortage,  this  transaction  had  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  roundabout  manner:  Argentina  shipping  260,000  tons  of  maize  to 
France;  France  exporting  200,000  tons  of  barley  to  the  U.S.A. ;  and  the 
U.S.A.  sending  200,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Argentina.)  This  deficiency  in 
wheat  was  caused  partly  by  a  severe  drought  in  Argentina,  but  partly  also 
by  the  low  productive  capacity  of  the  country’s  insufficiently  mechanized 
agriculture  and  the  exodus  of  labour  from  the  rural  areas  into  the  towns. 
The  government’s  post-war  policy  of  encouraging  urban  industry  and 
favouring  the  industrial  workers  had  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of 
agriculture. 

In  the  early  1950s  the  governments  of  Argentina  and  Brazil  began  to 
recognize  that  their  ambitious  schemes  for  industrialization  could  succeed 
only  if  they  were  supported  by  increased  pastoral  and  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  This  was  a  complete  reversal  of  their  outlook  in  the  earlier  post-war 
years,  when  eager  nationalists  preached  that  agriculture  and  livestock¬ 
raising  were  ‘colonial’  occupations  which  kept  Latin  America  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  industrialists.  ‘Economic  independence’  was  not  to  be  won  as 
easily  as  the  nationalists  imagined.  When  the  war-time  accumulations  of 
foreign  currency  and  gold  were  exhausted;  when  the  terms  of  trade  began 
to  work  against  the  producers  of  primary  goods ;  when  the  local  currencies 
depreciated  in  value,  and  inflation  was  seen  to  be  out  of  hand,  the  rulers 
of  the  two  leading  South  American  republics  changed  their  tactics.  In 

1  Quoted  in  Review  of  the  River  Plate,  vol.  cxiii,  no.  3i45>  3°  April  1953- 
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1953  President  Peron  still  proclaimed  his  hope  that  within  a  few  years  the 
growing  population  of  Argentina,  with  an  increasing  purchasing  power, 
would  consume  all  the  meat  that  the  country  could  produce;  but  he  also 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  raise  more  cattle  and  sow  more  grain. 
President  Getulio  Vargas  of  Brazil  likewise  urged  the  importance  of 
augmenting  agrarian  production.  When  President  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines 
addressed  the  Mexican  Congress  in  September  1953  he  repeated  the 
familiar  warning  that  the  cultivation  of  food  in  Mexico  was  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population.1  He  promised  the  farmers  that  the 
government  would  fix  guaranteed  prices  for  maize,  beans,  sugar  and 
vegetable  fats;  that  rural  credits  would  be  expanded;  and  that  dam  and 
irrigation  projects  would  be  energetically  undertaken.  In  the  following 
month  President  Eisenhower  and  President  Ruiz  Cortines  jointly  presided 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  great  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Mexico.2  This 
dam  will  not  only  provide  electricity  and  prevent  floods,  but  will  distribute 
water  to  irrigate  a  large  area  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  and  is  an  example 
of  the  many  huge  public  works  projects  now  in  progress,  often  with  United 
States  assistance,  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  The  decline  in  Mexico’s 
agricultural  output  was  considered,  however,  to  be  partly  the  result 
of  the  land  reform  which,  a  generation  ago  created  communal  farms. 


1  The  Times ,  3  September  1953.  ‘The  population  of  Mexico  is  growing  rapidly  at  the  rate  of 
some  800,000  persons  annually.  Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that  by  1958  the  active  agricultural 
population  will  be  larger  by  some  690,000  persons  than  in  1952,  while  the  total  labour  force  will 
increase  by  about  1-7  million.  Mexican  agriculture  must  therefore  feed  800,000  more  people 
every  year  and  also  provide  work  for  the  additional  rural  population,  although  there  is  already 
under-employment  in  rural  areas.  Annual  per  caput  consumption  of  some  foods,  such  as  meat 
( 1 6  kg.)  and  milk  (14  kg.)  is  low,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  likely  to  expand  with  the  expected 
increase  in  real  income.  The  new  government  is  therefore  proposing  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
production  of  staple  foods  in  the  coming  six  years.  High  production  goals  have  also  been  set  for 
commercial  and  export  crops  to  provide  raw  materials  for  Mexican  processing  industries  and 
foreign  currency  for  the  import  of  capital  goods’ :  Prospects  for  Agricultural  Development  in  Latin 
America  (Rome,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  1953),  p.  19. 

Mexico’s  food  imports  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  six  years,  according  to  the 
following  table  published  by  the  United  Nations: 


Tears 

Quantum  of  food  and  tobacco  imports 
(1948  =  100) 

1948 

ioo-o 

1949 

94'° 

*95° 

>35'5 

>95> 

184-4 

•952 

2I0’4 

>953 

2060 

United  Nations :  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America :  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America ,  1953 
(New  York,  United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  1954),  p.  172. 

2  For  President  Eisenhower’s  speech  on  this  occasion  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
2  November  1953,  pp.  579-80. 
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In  J953  many  observers  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  experiment  had 
failed  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  its  ever  raising  the  rural  population 
from  minimum  standards  of  hand-to-mouth  living.  Agricultural  experts 
doubted  whether  the  expansion  of  rural  credits  would  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs.  In  other  republics  large  estates  were  being  broken  up  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  peasants,  and  local  statesmen  were  perturbed  as  to  whether 
this  policy  would  in  fact  result  in  increased  production  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  the  people  themselves.  In  August  1953  President 
Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  of  Bolivia  signed  the  decree  of  agrarian  reform 
which  had  long  been  one  of  the  principal  items  in  the  programme  of  his 
own  party,  the  M.N.R.  (Nationalist  Revolutionary  Party).1  According  to 
this  decree  the  government  was  to  expropriate  the  big  estates,  compensating 
the  owners  with  25-year  2  per  cent,  bonds.  The  peasants  were  to  receive 
the  plots  of  land  that  they  tilled,  but  must  buy  the  titles  from  the  state 
within  25  years.  The  President  appealed  to  the  peasants  to  help  the 
government  to  reduce  the  nation’s  food  imports  (normally,  about  75  per 
cent,  of  Bolivia’s  food  is  imported)  by  growing  more,  but  the  fear  was 
expressed — and  Dr.  Paz  evidently  shared  it — that  the  peasants,  once  they 
owned  their  land,  would  grow  no  more  than  enough  for  their  own  needs. 
As  in  Mexico,  the  peasants  in  Bolivia  are  illiterate  Indians,  who  not  only 
are  unable  to  afford  modern  equipment,  fertilizers  and  improved  seeds, 
but  lack  agricultural  education.  In  several  Latin  American  countries  the 
U.S.A.  have  set  up  co-operative  services  with  the  local  authorities  whereby 
modern  methods  are  taught  and  experimental  farms  are  run.  The  three 
outstanding  examples  of  this  enlightened  policy  are  the  experimental 
station  and  agricultural  college  at  Palmira  in  Colombia,  S.C.I.P.A. 

( Servicio  Cooperativo  Inter americano  de  Produccion  de  Alimentos )  in  Peru,  and 
S.T.I.C.A.  ( Servicio  Tecnico  Interamericano  de  Cooperacion  Agricola)  in  Para¬ 
guay.  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  in  his  report  to  the  President,  wisely 
remarked:  ‘In  every  country  we  visited  where  our  technical  program  is 
operating,  we  saw  evidence  which  convinced  us  that  the  funds  the  United 
States  is  putting  into  “servicio”-managed  agricultural  projects  is  one  of 
the  best  expenditures  made  by  our  Government.  At  long  last  science 
is  being  introduced  to  the  agriculture  of  the  entire  continent.  One  new 
variety  of  corn  will  produce  four  times  as  much  as  the  native  variety. 
Research  in  genetics,  entomology,  livestock  selection  and  breeding, 
fertilization,  crop  rotations,  conservation  and  so  on  is  showing  spectacular 
results.  And  the  discoveries  in  the  stations  are  already  being  applied  on 
many  farms,  though  general  adoption  may  have  to  await  progress  in 
fundamental  education  to  decrease  illiteracy,  the  building  of  practical 
extension  services,  and  the  widening  of  rural  vocational  training.  2  Latin 

1  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vi,  no.  8,  September  1953,  p.  31. 

2  United  States- Latin  American  Relations,  p.  13. 
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Americans  who  complain  of  ‘Yanqui  imperialism’  give  no  credit  to  the 
U.S.A.  for  work  of  this  kind. 

While,  in  the  interests  of  ‘economic  independence’,  industrialization 
proceeds  on  its  course,  the  need  for  fuel  and  power  increases  apace.  In 
1952,  according  to  the  Economic  Survey  for  Latin  America  1931-52, 1  Argentina’s 
production  of  energy  (excluding  natural  gas  and  vegetable  fuels,  such  as 
wood  and  charcoal)  represented  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  total 
consumption,  by  comparison  with  41-9  per  cent,  in  1947  and  36-3  per  cent, 
in  1950.  That  the  deficit  was  not  larger  was  due  mainly  to  rationing,  e.g. 
restrictions  on  the  consumption  of  electricity.  In  1953  President  Peron 
reversed  his  previous  policy  of  denouncing  foreign  investment  and  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  designed  to  attract  foreign  capital  and  technical  aid  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  country’s  very  considerable  oil  resources.2  The 
President  defended  this  new  policy  in  a  number  of  speeches,  arguing  that 
to  leave  Argentine  petroleum  locked  up  in  the  soil  was  ‘false  nationalism’ 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  oil  imports  now  cost  the  nation  about  $300  million 
annually.  Argentina,  he  said,  needed  foreign  capital.  Provided  that  it 
came  to  give  employment  and  that  it  respected  the  law,  foreign  capital 
was  no  longer  dangerous.3  And  he  exclaimed:  ‘What  is  the  use  of  keeping 
these  [oil]  reserves  when  maybe  in  20  years’  time  atomic  energy  will 
supplant  petroleum  in  80%  of  its  uses?’4  The  President’s  scheme  for 
protecting  Argentine  interests  was  ingenious.  Foreign  oil  companies  were 
not  to  be  offered  concessions  (which  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Peronismo  and  the  constitution  of  1949).  Instead,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  foreign  companies  should  sell  their  entire  oil  production  to  the 
Argentine  government,  which  would  guarantee  payment  partly  in  United 
States  dollars.  These  dollars  would  be  used  by  the  foreign  companies  to 
cover  their  initial  dollar  outlay  and  as  a  means  of  extracting  their  profits 
from  the  country. 

The  economic  life  of  the  other  principal  industrial  country,  Brazil,  was 
similarly  beset  with  problems  in  regard  to  fuel  and  power.  The  rationing 
of  electricity  was  introduced  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (not  for  the  first  time)  in 
February  1953,  and  in  October,  because  of  the  continuing  shortage,  the 
authorities  decided  to  institute  a  five-day  week  for  industrial  plants.  In 
spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  hydro-electric  system,  however,  national¬ 
istic  prejudices  still  hindered  the  full  exploitation  of  Brazil’s  substantial  oil 


1  United  Nations:  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America 
195I~I952  (New  York,  United  Nations,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  1954),  p.  207. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  law  and  accompanying  executive  order  see  Economic  Possibilities  in  the 
JVew  Argentina,  Investment  of  Foreign  Capital  (Buenos  Aires,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  y 
Culto,  1953). 

3  Fortnightly  Review  (London,  Bank  of  London  &  South  America),  vol.  18,  no.  445,  17  October 
1 953 .  P-  690. 

4  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vii,  no.  4,  May  1954,  p.  36. 
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reserves.  A  much-debated  petroleum  law,  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  September  1952,  was  so  narrowly  nationalist  that  it  deprived 
the  oil  industry  of  United  States  financial  and  technical  aid,  without  which 
its  progress  was  bound  to  be  discouragingly  slow.  This  new  law  provided 
for  the  creation  of  a  state-controlled  corporation  ( Petrdleo  Brasileiro  S.A.,  or 
Petrobras )  whose  stock  was  to  be  so  strictly  limited  to  Brazilian  owner¬ 
ship  that  even  Brazilians  married  to  foreigners  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  it  unless  their  property  was  held  separately  by  themselves.1 
All  petroleum  activities  in  the  country — including  exploration,  drilling, 
refining  and  distribution — were  to  be  the  monopoly  of  Petrobras.  As  a 
result  of  this  short-sighted  policy  local  oil  production  in  1953  was  still 
only  about  2,500  barrels  a  day  as  against  a  daily  requirement  of  about 
125,000  barrels,  and  Brazil  continued  to  spend  more  than  $250  million 
annually  on  petroleum  imports.  It  was  clearly  recognized  by  Brazilian 
economists,  though  not  admitted  by  the  nationalists,  that  at  the  current 
rate  of  growth  in  the  consumption  of  petroleum  it  would  not  be  long  before 
Brazil’s  foreign  exchange  requirements  for  fuel  would  become  an  im¬ 
possible  burden.  Modification  of  the  Petrobras  law  so  as  to  permit  foreign 
co-operation  seemed  to  be  inevitable. 

Each  of  the  republics  could  cite  local  examples  of  excessive  foreign 
economic  and  political  influence,  in  one  field  or  another,  and  all  were 
mindful  of  the  immense  influence  still  exercised  in  Central  America  by 
the  United  Fruit  Company  of  Boston  through  its  ownership  of  banana 
plantations,  railways,  ports  and  shipping.  Many  Latin  Americans 
genuinely  feared  foreign  capital  as  a  threat  to  their  sovereignty.  Foreign 
investors,  for  their  part,  were  discouraged  by  the  frequent  expropriations 
of  the  property  of  foreign-owned  companies  (such  as  the  nationalization 
of  the  Bolivian  tin  mines  in  1952)2  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  a 
number  of  governments  on  the  remittance  of  foreign  earnings.  However, 
in  the  early  1950s  it  began  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  Latin 
America  itself  could  not  provide  sufficient  capital  for  the  continued 
development  of  industry,  transport  and  power — without  which  the  re¬ 
publics  would  be  unable  to  attain  that  much-desired  ‘economic  indepen¬ 
dence’.  Simultaneously,  many  industrial  concerns  in  the  U.S.A.,  Europe 
and  Japan  were  seeking  new  areas  for  expansion.  The  combination  of 
Latin  American  needs  and  foreign  economic  enterprise  produced  remark¬ 
able  results  in  1953.  Throughout  the  continent  United  States  and  Euro¬ 
pean  industrialists  were  again  busy  participating  in  the  development  of 
public  works  and  the  erection  of  factories.  Germany  was  particularly 
active,  and  when  the  west  German  Minister  of  Economics,  Professor 
Erhard,  returned  to  Bonn  after  a  visit  to  Latin  America  at  the  beginning 
of  1954  he  was  able  to  issue  an  impressive  list  of  projects  which  were  already 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  4  November  1952.  2  See  below,  p.  344. 
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in  operation  under  German  supervision,  financed,  at  least  in  part,  by 
German  funds.  German  firms  were  laying  a  6oo-mile  overland  cable  in 
Argentina  and  constructing  a  television  transmitter  for  Brazil;  they  were 
participating  in  the  erection  of  a  nitrogen  plant  near  Santos  (Brazil) 
costing  $7  million;  the  Daimler-Benz  factory  near  Sao  Paulo  was  about  to 
begin  the  output  of  diesel  vehicles,  and  that  same  company’s  assembly 
plant  at  Buenos  Aires  was  already  in  production;  other  German  concerns 
were  building  a  large  sugar  refinery  in  Chile  and  preparing  to  manufacture 
irrigation  equipment  in  Brazil,  aniline  dyes,  and  so  on.1  Thus  it  was 
evident  that  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  was  now 
breaking  down  and  that  foreign  investors  were  again  willing  to  take  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  risks  in  Latin  America. 

‘Economic  independence’  has  an  obvious  appeal  for  nationalists,  but 
the  more  serious  motive  behind  the  endeavour  to  attain  it  is  the  desire  for 
economic  stability.  During  1952  and,  particularly,  1953,  Latin  American 
governments  decided  that  their  countries  would  be  more  stable  economi¬ 
cally — and,  therefore,  more  independent — if  they  could  spread  their 
international  trade  more  widely  over  the  globe.  Argentina,  for  instance, 
had  always  been  too  dependent  on  Great  Britain  as  a  market  for  its  meat2 
and  as  a  source  of  fuel.  Therefore  in  1952-3  many  Latin  American  official 
missions  went  forth  to  Europe  and  behind  the  iron  curtain  in  search  of 
new  markets  and  new  supplies.  Scores  of  bilateral  treaties  were  signed, 
the  most  spectacular  being  the  Argentine-U.S.S.R.  agreement  of  August 
I953>  which  provided  for  an  exchange  of  goods  valued  at  $180  million 
during  the  following  twelve  months.  Argentina  undertook  to  supply 
20,000  tons  of  wool,  17,000  tons  of  hides,  75,000  tons  of  linseed  oil, 
15,000  tons  of  quebracho  tanning  extract,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
meat,  lard  and  cheese.  In  return,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to  supply  to  Argentina 
300,000  tons  of  coal  and  500,000  tons  of  crude  oil,  $500,000  worth  of 
lubricants,  iron  and  steel  products,  asbestos,  lampblack,  dyes,  drugs  and 
medicines,  precision  instruments,  and  $30  million  worth  of  oil-drilling  and 
coal-mining  equipment,  railway  transport,  electric  power  plant,  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  and  tractors,  and  various  other  kinds  of  machinery.3 

Finally,  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  greater  economic  stability,  endeavours 
were  made  to  stimulate  trade  among  the  Latin  American  republics  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  a  complex  subject  and,  as  mentioned  above,  intra-regional 
trade  usually  amounts  to  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  republics’  total 
international  commerce.  The  most  important  single  commodity  in  the 
trade  within  the  continent  is  Argentine  wheat,  and  the  decline  in  Argen- 

1  Financial  Times,  23  April  and  3  May  1954. 

2  In  ‘953  the  Argentines  were  also  aware  that  the  return  of  the  British  meat  trade  to  private 
enterprise  was  imminent,  and  the  consequences  of  that  move  were  unpredictable. 

3  Fortnightly  Review  (Bank  of  London  &  South  America),  vol.  18,  no.  441,  22  August  1953, 
p.  562,  and  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vi,  no.  8,  September  1953,  p.  34. 
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tina  s  exportable  surpluses  in  1952  created  a  grave  problem  for  five  of 
the  other  republics,  thereby  illustrating  the  precarious  nature  of  intra- 
Latin  American  commerce.  In  1952  those  five  republics  were  obliged  to 
obtain  wheat  from  dollar  sources — the  U.S.A.  and  Canada — to  the  extent 
of  i-8  million  tons,  valued  at  nearly  $204-4  million.  This  expenditure  of 
dollars  was  made  up  as  follows:  Bolivia,  5-4  million;  Brazil,  140  million; 
Chile,  28  million;  Paraguay,  7  million;  and  Peru,  24  million.  There  was 
a  resultant  heavy  fall  in  the  foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the  five  republics; 
industries  which  normally  supply  goods  to  Argentina  were  seriously 
affected;  in  Chile,  import  restrictions  had  to  be  made  more  severe;  and 
Paraguay  had  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $800,000  from  the  U.S.A.  so  as  to 
finance  part  of  the  wheat  purchase.1  In  the  E.C.L.A.  study  of  some  of  the 
complexities  in  the  intra-regional  trade  of  the  seven  southern  republics, 
published  in  1953,  it  was  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  although  Latin 
America  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  exporters  of  copper,  some  countries 
in  the  region  (such  as  Brazil)  encountered  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  supplies  of  this  mineral  because  of  deficiencies  in  their  payment 
mechanisms.  The  high  price  of  Chilean  and  Bolivian  sulphur,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  world  market,  prevented  sulphur  from  being  an  important 
item  in  Latin  American  trade.  New  industries  in  several  of  the  republics 
were  found  to  be  uneconomical  because  tariffs  in  neighbouring  countries 
prevented  them  from  exporting  their  products.2  Transport  among  the 
republics  was  exceedingly  difficult.  Approximately  80  per  cent,  of  the 
intra-zonal  movement  of  merchandise  was  effected  by  sea,  and  this  traffic 
was  unbalanced.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  trade  between  the  southern 
countries  that  goods  going  to  the  Pacific  (for  instance,  wool,  vegetable  oil 
and  meat,  cotton  and  coffee)  have  a  much  higher  specific  value  than  most 
of  those  carried  in  the  opposite  direction  (cement,  nitrate,  anthracite  and 
petroleum).  This  means  that  for  the  balancing  of  payments  there  must 
necessarily  be  inequality  in  the  volume  of  cargo  transported  in  each 
direction,  and  ships  sailing  from  the  South  Atlantic  to  the  South  Pacific 
make  the  journey  with  half-empty  holds.  In  1952  some  ships  even  sailed 
from  Argentina  to  Chile  in  ballast.3  In  1953  a  determined  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  was  made  by  President  Peron,  though  his  motives  were 
largely  political.4  On  21  February  1953,  as  a  result  of  the  Argentine 
President’s  initiative,  he  and  the  President  of  Chile  (General  Carlos 
Ibanez  del  Campo)  signed  the  Act  of  Santiago  whereby  they  declared  their 
intention  to  bring  about  the  ‘economic  union’  of  the  two  countries.  In  a 
treaty  which  was  published  as  an  annex  to  the  Act  of  Santiago  the  Presidents 

1  Problems  of  Intra-regional  Trade  and  Possibilities  of  expanding  Trade  among  the  Southern  South- 
American  Countries  ( Argentina ,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay)  (E/CN.  12/304, 
7  April  1953),  pp.  26-27. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  5-7. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  94  and  98-100. 


4  See  below,  p.  348. 
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undertook  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  production  and 
commerce  of  their  two  countries,  the  gradual  elimination  of  customs 
duties  and  exchange  differences,  and  the  facilitating  of  payments.1  This 
ambitious  scheme  has  not  yet  borne  fruit  (a  bilateral  trade  agreement  is 
the  only  outcome  so  far),  but  the  expressed  intentions  were  on  the  right 
lines.  During  the  course  of  the  year  two  other  republics  joined  the  Argen- 
tine-Chilean  pact:  Paraguay  signed  in  August,  Ecuador  in  December. 
The  most  immediately  practical  step  for  the  improvement  of  intra-Latin 
American  trade  was  the  Argentine  government’s  drive  to  grow  more 
wheat. 


3.  Political  tendencies 

The  constitutions  of  most  of  the  Latin  American  republics  bestow  wide 
powers  on  their  Presidents — personal  rule  ( caudillismo )  being  the  traditional 
form  of  government  in  this  continent.2  But  during  the  period  under 
review  it  was  no  longer  sufficient  that  a  caudillo  (whether  constitutionally 
elected  or  not)  should  occupy  the  presidential  palace  and  install  reliable 
friends  in  the  Ministries  and  in  the  General  Staff  of  the  army;  it  was  now 
necessary  that  the  ruler  should  give  attention  to  economic  problems — such 
as  inflation — and  that  he  should  be  on  his  guard  just  as  much  against 
working-class  discontent  as  against  the  conspiracies  of  political  and  military 
rivals.  Dictator  and  constitutional  ruler  alike  now  recognized  that  the 
support  of  the  army,  though  still  essential,  was  not  enough;  they  also 
needed  the  backing  of  the  increasingly  politically  conscious  workers,  and 
therefore  they  were  obliged  to  consider  such  awkward  matters  as  wages, 
welfare  legislation,  land  reform,  food  supplies,  and  all  the  many  aspects  of 
the  national  economy  which  affect  the  cost  of  living.  Thus  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  Latin  American  political  scene  during  the  early  1950s 
was  the  adapting  of  personal  rule  to  mid-twentieth-century  economic  and 
social  requirements.  The  Latin  Americans  still  had  a  natural  inclination 
to  give  their  loyalty  to  a  simpatico  and  forceful  leader,  but  the  workers — 
particularly  the  urban  workers,  and  especially  in  the  larger  republics— 
now  expected  him  to  look  after  their  interests.  This  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  post-war  conditions,  but  it  had  also  been  spectacularly 
demonstrated  by  President  Peron  in  the  1940s  that  the  support  of  the 
previously  despised  descamisados  could  maintain  a  caudillo  in  the  presidency 
against  the  bitterest  opposition.  And  although  the  Argentine  President 
subsequently  learned  that  the  power  of  the  workers  must  be  held  in  check, 
he  had  conclusively  shown  that  economic  and  social  legislation  in  their 

1  The  texts  of  the  Act  of  Santiago  and  of  the  accompanying  treaty  have  been  published  in 
Mensaje  a  los  Pueblos  de  America  de  los  Presidents  Peron  e  Ibanez.  Afirmacion  de  un  Destino  Cotnun 
(Buenos  Aires,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  y  Gulto,  1953).  See  also  below,  p.  348. 

2  Modern  Uruguay,  governed  by  a  National  Council  since  1952,  is  a  notable  exception  to  this 
generalization. 
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favour  could  serve  the  purpose  of  bolstering  a  caudillo' s  regime.  Indeed, 
General  Peron’s  hotch-potch  of  ideas  became  the  stock-in-trade  of  Latin 
American  politicians  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Gape  Horn,  and  in  1952-3 
there  was  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  speeches  of — and  in  the  measures 
introduced  by— the  Presidents  of  at  least  the  major  republics. 

At  his  inauguration  on  1  December  1952  President  Ruiz  Cortines  of 
Mexico  promised  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living;  that  he  would  continue  the  task  of  developing  a  more  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  wealth  within  the  nation,  especially  in  regard  to  land 
ownership;  and  that  he  would  strive  to  expand  agricultural  production, 
transport  facilities  and  industry,  and  maintain  a  balance  among  them.1 
Within  his  first  month  in  office  the  President— who  had  pledged  himself  to 
eliminate  corruption  and  profiteering — pushed  through  Congress  a  Bill 
against  ‘illegitimate  enrichment’.  This  law  required  all  public  employees, 
including  politicians,  to  register  their  total  family  fortunes  on  taking  office 
and  to  make  another  declaration  when  leaving  office,  all  suspicious  cases 
being  then  communicated  to  the  public  prosecutor.  Investigations  were 
made  to  prevent  graft  in  connexion  with  the  placing  of  government  orders, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  price  controls  and  fair  weights  and 
measures  in  the  small  shops  selling  the  poor  their  beans.2  In  April  1953 
the  Mexican  Finance  Minister  stated  the  need  to  increase  agricultural 
production  and  wages.  He  announced  restrictions  on  ‘luxury’  imports 
and  warned  foreign  investors  to  abandon  the  ‘nineteenth-century  concept’ 
of  seeking  to  intervene  in  domestic  politics  in  exchange  for  loans.3  On 
3  September  the  President — in  addition  to  the  customary  reference  to 
the  country’s  agricultural  requirements — announced  that  inflation  had 
been  halted  by  means  of  economies  in  government  expenditure,  that 
monopolies  and  speculation  were  being  checked,  but  that  the  expansion  of 
industry  and  public  works  was  continuing.4  The  political  results  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ruiz  Cortines’  austerity  programme  were  satisfactory  (he  was  still  a 
popular  figure),  but  local  businessmen  were  discouraged  by  the  reduction 
in  government  spending  and  the  shortage  of  imported  merchandise.  The 
fall  in  imports  was  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  exports,  and  so 
at  the  end  of  April  1954  the  Mexican  peso  was  devalued  from  the  rate  of 
8-65  to  that  of  12-50  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 

In  Brazil,  Chile  and  Argentina  this  pattern — mutaiis  mutandis — was 
repeated.  During  1953  the  close  relationship  of  political  developments  to 
the  economic  situation  was  particularly  evident  in  Brazil,  where  Congres¬ 
sional  elections  were  to  be  held  in  1954  and  Presidential  elections  in  the 

1  New  York  Times,  2  December  1952;  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  v,  no.  12,  January  1953, 

p.  7. 

2  The  Economist,  4  April  1953.  3  The  Times,  30  April  1953. 

4  Ibid.  3  September  1953. 
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following  year.  As  inflation  increased,  there  were  strikes  by  employees 
in  every  branch  of  Brazilian  urban  activity,  and  although  the  strikers’ 
demands  for  higher  wages  were  invariably  granted,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  disillusionment  because,  after  two  years  in  office,  President 
Vargas  still  had  not  fulfilled  his  promises  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  living  and 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  votes  had  secured  his 
victory  in  the  last  elections.  In  June,  therefore,  to  calm  popular  discontent, 
Dr.  Vargas  reorganized  his  Cabinet.  He  nominated  his  old  and  energetic 
friend  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha  to  be  Minister  of  Finance  and  Senhor  Joao 
Goulart  to  be  Minister  of  Labour.1  Dr.  Aranha — like  the  Finance  Ministers 
in  the  other  Latin  American  republics — announced  a  programme  of 
increased  ‘self-sufficiency’,  drastic  restriction  of  imports,  higher  industrial 
and  agricultural  production,  government  economies  (but  without  any 
serious  cuts  in  the  politically  opportune  public  works  schemes),  the 
elimination  of  corruption,  the  prevention  of  exploitation  by  foreign 
investors  (though  with  an  assurance  that  foreign  capital  was  welcomed) 
and  so  on.2  The  appointment  of  Senhor  Goulart  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
was  a  clear  indication  of  Dr.  Vargas’  determination  to  regain  the  support 
of  the  working-class,  for  the  new  Minister  was  a  young  and  forceful  labour 
leader.  Employers  and  senior  military  officers  claimed,  indeed,  that  Senhor 
Goulart  deliberately  stirred  up  labour  troubles  so  as  to  gain  concessions 
for  the  workers,  thereby  enhancing  his  own  prestige,  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  weld  the  trade  unions  into  a  powerful  centralized  confedera¬ 
tion  on  the  Peronista  model  with  the  ultimate  object  of  effecting  a  workers’ 
coup.  The  new  Minister  unquestionably  had  political  motives.  He  de¬ 
manded  a  100  per  cent,  increase  in  minimum  wages,  thereby  by-passing 
the  normal  negotiations  between  employers  and  workers;  he  set  out  to 
syndicalize  agricultural  labour,  with  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
electoral  strength  of  rural  landlords ;  he  issued  circulars  asking  the  workers 
to  report  on  any  breach  of  labour  laws  by  employers  and  suggested  that 
they  should  appoint  factory  committees  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the 
official  hygiene  and  safety  rules.  The  latter  recommendations  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  industrialists  as  being  an  attempt  to  organize  factory  soviets, 
but  Senhor  Goulart  retorted:  ‘The  Labour  Ministry  is  the  Ministry  of  the 
workers.’  Books  eulogizing  the  Peron  government  were  distributed  to 
Brazilian  trade  unions  (though  there  is  no  love  lost  between  the  Brazilian 
and  Argentine  peoples).  And  it  was  apparent  that  Dr.  Vargas — himself 
previously  a  dictator — was  in  sympathy  with  Senhor  Goulart’s  taste  for 
centralization.  In  February  1954  eighty- two  colonels  of  the  army  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  government  a  memorandum  in  which,  inter  alia,  they  com¬ 
plained  of  favouritism  towards  labour  at  the  expense  of  the  army.  This 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  29  June  1953. 

2  See  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1  December  1953. 
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document  forced  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,1  but  on  1  May 
:954  a  Presidential  decree  was  announced  enforcing  the  minimum  wage 
increases  that  Senhor  Goulart  had  demanded.  The  Times  correspondent 
in  Brazil  commented  on  this  decree:  ‘Traders  and  manufacturers’  associa¬ 
tions  have  joined  in  issuing  manifestos  condemning  the  measure  as  dema¬ 
gogic  and  charging  the  President  with  creating  a  calculated  atmosphere 
of  greater  social  unrest.  ...  In  taking  this  step  President  Vargas  publicly 
exalted  his  former  Minister  of  Labour,  who  had  proposed  these  new  wage 
levels  and  who  was  “officially”  dismissed  because  of  Army  pressure  on  the 
charge  of  inciting  labour.  .  .  .’2  Meanwhile  Dr.  Vargas,  in  his  search  for 
popularity,  resorted  to  the  familiar  expedient  of  appealing  to  nationalist 
sentiment:  in  December  1953  he  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  warned 
the  big  foreign-owned  power  firms  (i.e.  the  Brazilian  Traction  Light  and 
Power  Company  of  Toronto  and  the  American  and  Foreign  Power  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York)  that  their  property  would  be  expropriated  unless  they 
co-operated  with  the  government’s  electrification  programme  and  ceased 
removing  all  their  profits — which  the  President  referred  to  as  ‘Brazil’s 
wealth’ — from  the  country.  Dr.  Vargas  added  that  if  the  government’s 
plans  for  cheap  electricity  could  not  be  carried  out  in  any  other  manner, 
electric  power  would  become  the  monopoly  of  a  new  state-owned  company, 
to  be  named  Electrobras,  on  the  model  of  the  national  petroleum  company, 
Petrobras3  He  said  that  preparations  for  this  operation  were  already  under 
way  and  that  Congress  would  be  asked  to  vote  the  necessary  funds.4  The 
power  companies  protested  that  they  had  always  co-operated  with  the 
Brazilian  government.5  After  momentary  anxiety  in  Toronto  and  New 
York,  the  impression  developed  that  President  Vargas’  speech  was  pri¬ 
marily  an  electoral  manoeuvre. 

In  Chile  inflation  has  been  endemic  for  many  years.  On  the  basis  of 
March  1928  =  100,  the  cost  of  living  had  reached  just  over  300  by  1942, 
600  by  1947,  1,200  by  1951  and  1,602  in  May  1952.6  Industry  expanded 
rapidly  during  the  term  of  office — which  ended  in  1952- — of  President 
Gonzalez  Videla,  but  agricultural  production  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  the  growing  population,7  and  therefore  substantial  im¬ 
ports  of  food— chiefly  wheat,  cattle  and  sheep  from  Argentina’ — were 
necessary.  The  situation  was  aggravated  when  the  terms  of  trade  began 

1  For  Senhor  Goulart’s  career  as  Minister  of  Labour,  see  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vi, 
nos.  11  and  12,  and  vol.  vii,  no§.  1  and  2. 

2  The  Times,  29  May  1954. 

3  See  above,  p.  332. 

4  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vi,  no.  12,  January  1954,  P-  41- 

5  Financial  Times,  24  December  1 953. 

6  The  Economist,  16  January  1954. 

7  Between  1940  and  1950  food  consumption  in  Chile  increased  by  2'3  per  cent,  annually, 
while  the  increase  in  agricultural  output  was  only  16  per  cent,  annually:  Prospects  for  Agricultural- 
Development  in  Latin  America,  p.  38. 
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to  move  against  Chile,  the  price  of  copper' — which  is  the  main  source  of 
foreign  currency  and  government  revenue — -tending  to  decline  with  the 
prospect  that  production  of  this  mineral  would  exceed  world  demand. 
Year  by  year  government  extravagance  and  corruption  caused  a  large 
budgetary  deficit.  There  was  already  widespread  discontent  at  the  time 
of  the  Presidential  elections  in  September  1952  and  a  willingness  to  nomi¬ 
nate  to  the  presidency  a  ‘strong  man’  who  would  promise  to  tackle  the 
economic  crisis  forcefully  and  honourably.  In  this  mood  the  working-class 
as  a  whole  voted  for  a  former  dictator  (1927-31),  General  Ibanez  del 
Campo,  who,  although  he  lacked  the  official  approval  of  any  major 
political  party,  secured  almost  as  many  votes  as  the  combined  totals  of  his 
three  opponents.  General  Ibanez  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  President 
Peron- — whose  unconcealed  support  he  received  during  his  electoral 
campaign — and  his  programme  was  clearly  Peronista.  Reminding  the 
workers  of  the  extent  to  which  the  price  of  bread  had  risen  since  his  last 
term  of  office,  General  Ibanez  undertook  to  stop  inflation,  abolish  pro¬ 
fiteering  and  prevent  corruption.1 2  He  appealed  to  the  nationalists  and 
the  communists- — those  strangely  assorted  but  habitual  bedfellows- — by 
promising  to  resist  ‘Yanqui  imperialism’  and  by  referring  to  his  ‘ultimate’ 
desire  to  nationalize  the  United  States-owned  copper  mines.  He  said  that 
he  would  promote  agricultural  rather  than  industrial  expansion.  During 
his  first  two  years  as  President,  however,  General  Ibanez  failed  in  his 
avowed  objects.  Inflation  continued,  the  cost-of-living  index  rising  from 
1,767  in  May  1953  to  2,084  in  August  1 953.2  Strikes  were  frequent  and 
prolonged,  but,  for  political  reasons,  the  President  did  not  dare  to  freeze 
wages,  and  the  workers’  demands  were  invariably  met.  The  suggestion  by 
General  Peron,  before  visiting  General  Ibanez  in  February  1953,  that  the 
republics  of  Argentina  and  Chile  should  amalgamate  and  become  one 
nation  (a  proposal  which  subsequently  was  reduced  to  a  vague  scheme 
for  ‘economic  union’)3  caused  indignation.  Although  the  President 
obtained  emergency  powers  to  govern  by  decree  in  certain  matters, 
although  he  used  those  powers  to  restrict  imports,  freeze  prices,  control 
credit,  and  overhaul  the  administration,  and  although  the  national 
economy  in  general  was  brought  increasingly  under  government  control, 
there  was  no  sign  of  improvement  in  the  economic  situation.  The  decline 
in  the  popularity  of  the  President  was  apparent  during  the  elections  in 
March  1953,  when  he  failed  to  gain  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  his 
position  in  Congress  remained  precarious.  In  October  the  Chilean  peso 
was  devalued  from  31  to  no  to  the  United  States  dollar. 

Argentine  politics  during  the  period  under  review  were  likewise  domi- 


1  New  York  Times,  6  September  1952. 

2  The  Economist,  16  January  1954. 

3  See  below,  pp.  344  and  347-9. 
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nated  by  economic  problems,  but  General  Peron  was  more  thorough  and 
successful  than  the  Presidents  of  Brazil  and  Chile  in  dealing  with  them. 
General  Peron’s  deflationary  policy  began  to  operate  in  1952,  when  credit, 
although  still  allowed  to  farmers,  was  refused  to  industry  and  commerce. 
A  depression  in  industry  and  commerce  was  deliberately  fostered,  the 
government  hoping  that  urban  unemployment  would  drive  workers  back 
to  the  land.  Petrol  was  rationed;  one  meatless  day  a  week  was  decreed 
and  a  campaign  launched  to  persuade  the  people  that  excessive  meat- 
eating  was  unhealthy;  prices  were  officially  frozen;  and  the  President 
appealed  to  the  workers  again  and  again  for  greater  production.  But 
General  Peron  was  not  content  to  issue  decrees  and  appeal  to  his  supporters ; 
he  used  threats  and  (in  1953)  force  to  drive  down  the  cost  of  living.  In  a 
speech  to  the  textile  workers  in  September  1952  he  aimed  to  intimidate 
their  employers.  On  this  occasion  the  President  said:  ‘They  [the  manu¬ 
facturers]  are  unwilling  to  lower  their  prices,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
making  enormous  profits.  They  expect  the  government  to  lend  them  the 
money  which  they  themselves  have  used  to  buy  estancias,  or  other  prop¬ 
erties,  or  to  conduct  their  textile  business  abroad.  .  .  .  But  if  I  lend  them 
the  money  they  ask,  it  will  be  you,  the  workers,  who  will  have  to  pay  in  the 
long  run,  because,  instead  of  selling  at  reduced  prices  the  goods  that  they 
have  stored  in  their  warehouses  towards  achieving  the  liquid  position  they 
aspire  to,  the  industrialists  hope  to  hang  on  to  their  stocks  with  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  help  in  order  to  sell  those  stocks  at  still  higher  prices  within  a  year.’1 
While  the  deflationary  policy  was  proceeding,  the  government  issued  (in 
December  1952)  its  second  five-year  plan.2  This  plan — which  covered 
almost  every  branch  of  national  life — provided  for  an  expenditure  of  up 
to  33,500  million  pesos.  It  included  social  welfare  (the  maintenance  ot 
a  high  wage  structure,  an  expansion  of  state  education,  houses  for  rural 
workers);  agricultural  targets;  an  increase  in  the  herds  of  dairy  cattle; 
assistance  to  tenant  farmers  to  enable  them  to  purchase  their  own  land; 
accelerated  exploitation  of  petroleum  and  other  mineral  resources;  pre¬ 
ferential  treatment  of  industries  of  recognized  national  importance,  such 
as  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  and  cement;  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  communications.  During  1952  the  Argentine  economy  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  a  severe  drought  (the  second  such  drought  in  three 
years)  v/hich,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  primary  products  available  for 
export,  aggravated  the  already  serious  shortage  of  foreign  currency,  but 
weather  conditions  were  ideal  for  the  1952-3  season,  when  bumper 

1  Review  of  the  River  Plate  (Buenos  Aires),  vol.  cxii,  no.  3123,  19  September  1952,  p.  5. 

2  The  full  text  of  the  plan  was  later  published  as  a  book  of  541  pages:  20  Plan  Quinquenal 
(Buenos  Aires,  Presidencia  de  la  Nacion,  Subsecretaria  de  Informaciones,  1953).  An  English 
translation  of  extracts  from  this  vast  document  was  published,  over  a  period  of  months,  in 
Review  of  the  River  Plate,  vol.  cxii,  no.  3131,  9  December  1952,  to  vol.  cxiii,  no.  3141,  20  March 
1953- 
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crops  were  harvested  and  the  country’s  capacity  to  export  increased 
accordingly.1 

The  general  easing  of  the  situation  was  not  immediately  felt,  however, 
and  in  the  early  months  of  1953  President  Peron’s  deflationary  measures 
had  not  yet  stopped  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  reached  its  maxi¬ 
mum  in  February,  when  the  index  figure  (on  the  basis  of  1943  =  100) 
was  615.2  The  workers,  who  had  always  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Peronista 
regime,  complained  that  higher  wages  and  other  benefits  accorded  to 
them  in  the  past  had  been  nullified  meanwhile  by  inflation;  the  army 
demanded  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  clean  up  corruption  in  government 
circles;  there  was  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  shops,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
economic  crisis  was  about  to  develop  into  a  political  crisis  of  the  first 
magnitude.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  therefore,  the  President,  who  had 
always  delighted  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  nineteenth-century  caudillo  in 
personally  directing  the  complex  economic  and  social  life  of  the  twentieth- 
century  state,  began  to  take  energetic  action,  and  his  ruthless  tactics 
appealed  to  the  rough  and  rebellious  de  sc  amis  ados,  whom  his  late  wife  had 
aptly  described  as  the  modern  urban  counterpart  of  the  unruly  gauchos  of 
former  times.  Hundreds  of  shopkeepers  were  arrested,  imprisoned  and 
fined  for  profiteering;  cattle-breeders,  who  had  been  withholding  their 
cattle  in  the  anticipation  of  higher  prices,  were  warned  that  if  they  did  not 
deliver  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  to  market,  the  army  would  be  sent 
out  to  fetch  them;3  rumour-mongers  were  denounced;  an  investigation 
of  the  charges  of  corruption  was  undertaken  in  the  administration,  with 
the  result  that  the  President’s  brother-in-law  and  private  secretary,  Juan 
Duarte,  committed  suicide,  the  Minister  of  Labour  resigned,  and  several 
prominent  Peronistas  were  expelled  from  the  party;4  and  on  15  April  the 
President  summoned  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  Buenos  Aires, 
so  that  he  might  address  the  descamisados  and  persuade  them  that  he  still 
had  their  interests  at  heart.  On  that  day,  while  General  Peron  was  ad¬ 
dressing  the  crowd  of  100,000  from  the  balcony  of  the  Casa  Rosada,  two 
bombs  exploded  among  them,  killing  six  people.  The  President  thereupon 
exclaimed  that  a  psychological  war  was  being  waged  against  his  regime, 
and  he  told  his  listeners  that  they  would  have  to  ‘return  to  a  period  of 


1  The  balance  of  trade  improved  in  the  following  manner : 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

(million  pesos) 

1952 

8,361 

4,392 

-3,969 

!953 

5)655 

7,107 

+ 1 ,452 

Fortnightly  Review  (Bank  of  London  &  South  America),  vol.  19,  no.  458,  17  April  1954,  p.  242. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  18,  no.  445,  17  October  1953,  p.  693. 

3  New  Fork  Times,  2  April  1953. 


4  Ibid.  9  and  11  April  1953. 
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walking  about  with  baling  wire  in  their  pockets  for  strangling  their 
enemies’.1  During  the  night  groups  of  young  Peronistas  roamed  the  streets 
of  the  capital  sacking  premises  belonging  to  General  Peron’s  opponents 
and  setting  fire  to  the  luxurious  Jockey  Club,  which  was  the  traditional 
stronghold  of  the  wealthy  landowners,  who,  in  Peronista  jargon,  were  referred 
to  as  the  ‘oligarchy’.  The  night  of  arson  was  followed  by  further  intimida¬ 
tion.  On  19  April  the  government’s  press  department  issued  a  list  of  names 
of  eighty-one  persons  arrested  for  ‘circulating  alarmist  and  tendentious 
rumours,  including  ministerial  resignations,  acts  of  corruption  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  alleged  subversive  movements,  or  repeating  stories 
detrimental  to  the  Government’s  prestige  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
alarm’.2  Many  more  arrests  were  made  subsequently,  but  most  of  the 
prisoners  were  released  during  the  next  two  months. 

As  a  result  of  the  President’s  vigorous  action  calm  was  restored  and  the 
workers’  support  was  again  assured.  By  June  1953  the  cost-of-living  index 
had  fallen  from  the  February  figure  of  615  to  575*9 ;3  more  food  was 
available  in  the  shops;  in  December  a  general  amnesty  was  declared;  and 
General  Peron  felt  sufficiently  secure  to  be  able  to  refuse  further  raising  of 
wages  by  government  decree.  Indeed,  on  the  advice  of  his  able  Minister 
of  Economic  Affairs,  Dr.  Gomez  Morales,  he  now  promised  greater  free¬ 
dom  to  private  businessmen  and  announced  that  in  future  wage  rates  must 
be  arrived  at  by  discussion  between  employers  and  their  workpeople. 
In  a  broadcast  message  on  31  December  1953  the  President  said:  ‘Any 
step  of  an  economic  nature  which  might  upset  the  harmony  which  at 
present  characterises  relations  between  prices  and  wages,  capital  and 
labour,  would  be  singularly  unfortunate  at  this  time.  ...  A  rise  in  wages 
can  only  be  granted  in  the  measure  that  an  increase  is  achieved  in  the 
joint  productivity  of  capital  and  labour.’4  To  limit  the  power  of  the  great 
trade  union  federation  (the  Confederation  General  del  Trabajo)  a  separate 
federation  was  created  for  ‘white-collar’  workers,  and  a  series  of  employers’ 
associations  was  organized  and  officially  encouraged.  The  extent  to  which 
President  Peron  had  recovered  his  dominating  position  was  revealed  in 
the  elections  for  half  of  Congress  in  April  1954,  when  Peronista  candidates 
received  4,610,000  votes  while  the  chief  opposition  party  (the  Radicals) 
received  2,300,000  votes. 

During  1952  strong  nationalist  regimes  with,  in  varying  degrees, 
Peronista  tendencies  appeared  in  several  other  Latin  American  republics. 
The  revolution  which  brought  Dr.  Paz  Estenssoro  to  power  in  Bolivia  in 
April  was  greeted  with  delight  in  the  Argentine  press.  The  official  Buenos 


1  The  Times,  17  April  1953. 

2  Ibid.  20  April  1953.  , 

3  Fortnightly  Review  (Bank  of  London  &  South  America),  vol.  18,  no.  445,  17  October  1953, 

p.  693. 

4  Review  of  the  River  Plate,  vol.  cxv,  no.  3170,  8  January  1954,  p.  17- 
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Aires  newspaper  Democracia  even  referred  to  ‘repercussions  all  over  Europe 
following  the  rise  of  the  National  Revolutionary  movement  in  Bolivia, 
with  the  European  Press  finally  beginning  to  understand  the  stirring  of 
all  colonial  and  semi-colonial  peoples’.  According  to  Democracia,  Latin 
America  was  beginning  to  show  its  true  greatness,  with  the  working  masses 
taking  their  destiny  into  their  own  hands.  Senora  Peron  took  an  imme¬ 
diate  interest  in  the  Bolivian  revolutionary  movement  and  dispatched  to 
La  Paz  aircraft  loaded  with  medicine,  food,  clothing,  doctors  and  nurses 
for  the  victims  of  the  fighting.1  President  Paz  Estenssoro  used  the  Bolivian 
Workers’  Federation  as  the  basis  of  his  new  regime;  he  suppressed  the 
well-known  opposition  newspaper,  La  Razon;  and,  again  in  typically 
Peronista  fashion,  in  August  he  dismissed  all  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  replacing  them  with  judges  who  were  sympathetic  to  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement.2  The  foreign-owned  tin  mines  were  nationalized  in 
October.3 

In  May  1952  Panama’s  ‘strong  man’,  Colonel  Jose  Antonio  Remon,  was 
elected  President  of  that  republic.  His  principal  assets  during  the  elections 
were  the  national  police,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  his  wife,  who 
campaigned  for  him  in  a  manner  that  reminded  Latin  Americans  of  the 
activities  of  Senora  Eva  Peron  in  Argentina;  touring  the  country,  she 
promised  a  programme  of  ‘social  assistance’  and  gave  away  presents 
inscribed  with  pro-Remon  slogans. 

Professor  Jose  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra,  who  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  Ecuador  in  June  1952,  appealed  especially  to  the  poorer  members  of 
the  population.  He  named  his  policy  ‘neo-liberalism’,  which  he  defined 
in  the  familiar  Peronista  phraseology  as  a  ‘third  position’  between  capital¬ 
ism  and  communism.  During  the  electoral  campaign  the  then  President 
expelled  the  Argentine  Ambassador  from  the  country  for  having  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Ecuador  by  openly  supporting  Dr.  Velasco 
Ibarra.  In  December  1953  the  latter  joined  the  Argentine-Chilean  pact 
of  ‘economic  union’.4 

Presidential  elections  were  also  to  have  been  held  in  Cuba  in  June  1952, 
but  they  were  forestalled  by  an  almost  bloodless  military  coup  in  March, 
when  General  Fulgencio  Batista  seized  power  at  Havana.  When  asked 
whether  he  was  planning  to  become  a  dictator  he  replied:  ‘ The  people  and  I 
are  dictators.’5  General  Batista  at  once  doubled  the  army’s  pay  and  raised 
police  salaries  by  50  per  cent.  Congress  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  of 
speech  and  of  assembly  were  suspended.  The  trade  union  leaders,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  promise  that  they  would  continue  in  their  posts,  announced 

1  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  v,  no.  4,  May  1952,  p.  38. 

2  New  York  Times,  28  August  1952. 

3  For  Bolivian  land  reform  see  above,  p.  331. 

4  See  below,  p.  348. 

5  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  v,  no.  3,  April  1952,  p.  18. 
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their  support  of  the  regime.  The  President’s  wife  set  to  work  distributing 
largesse,  her  donations  to  Cuban  charities  being  accorded  due  publicity, 
so  that  she  earned  the  title  ‘Martha  of  the  people,  Martha  of  the  poor’. 

Colonel  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez  seized  power  in  Venezuela  in  December 
1952  and  arrested  his  opponents,  most  of  whom  were  still  in  prison  a  year 
later. 

To  summarize:  by  the  end  of  1952  Latin  America’s  ‘strong  man’ 
regimes  had  increased  in  number,  and  all  the  new  Presidents  had  pledged 
themselves  to  improve  working-class  conditions,  develop  agriculture,  and 
prevent  corruption.1  Most  of  them  imprisoned  their  opponents  or  sent 
them  into  exile,  imposed  press  censorship,  at  least  temporarily,  and  ex¬ 
plained  that,  although  they  believed  in  democracy,  they  could  not  allow 
liberty  to  be  abused.  All  the  Latin  American  heads  of  state  (except  Presi¬ 
dent  Arbenz  of  Guatemala)  denounced  communism,  but  none  of  them  (ex¬ 
cept  the  Presidents  of  the  small  Central  American  republics  neighbouring 
Guatemala)  looked  upon  it  as  a  serious  menace  in  their  continent.  Finally, 
there  was  a  natural  tendency  for  these  nationalists  and  national-socialists  to 
be  impressed  by  the  achievement  of  General  Peron,  who  for  the  past  seven 
years  had  been  dealing — and  by  methods  which  they  understood — with 
economic  and  social  problems  very  similar  to  those  with  which  they 
themselves  were  now  confronted.  It  was  not  surprising  that  during  1953 
there  was  a  frequent  coming  and  going  between  several  of  the  Latin 
American  capitals  and  Buenos  Aires.  Nor  was  it  surprising  that  another 
military  officer,  General  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla,  who  seized  the  presidency 
of  Colombia  in  June  of  that  year,  should  develop  certain  Peronista  symp¬ 
toms.  When  General  Rojas  proclaimed  himself  President  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  republic  there  was  widespread  satisfaction,  for  he  had  overthrown 
a  reactionary  Conservative  dictator,  Dr.  Laureano  Gomez,  who  for  years 
had  persecuted  the  Liberals  and  waged  war  against  them  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  But  in  November  1953  President  Rojas  complained  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  was  obstructing  his  work,  and  he  forced  all 
its  members  to  resign.2  He  then  nominated  a  new  Supreme  Court  of  his 
own  choice  and  suggested  that  the  rest  of  the  national  judicature  should 
receive  the  same  treatment.  In  December,  on  the  occasion  of  the  123rd 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  South  American  liberator  Simon  Bolivar, 

1  The  effects  of  the  greater  official  interest  in  agriculture  and  of  the  temporary  slowing  down 
of  industrialization  programmes  became  apparent  during  1953.  Between  1945  and  1951 
industrial  output  in  Latin  America  increased  at  the  annual  rate  of  7-7  per  cent.  In  1953  the 
growth  in  industrial  output  was  only  1-3  per  cent.  By  contrast  Latin  Americas  agricultural 
production  increased  9-2  per  cent,  during  i953-  This  high  rate  of  growth  can  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  exceptionally  abundant  crops  harvested  in  Argentina  in  that  year;  but  even  it 
Argentina  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation,  the  progress  in  agricultural  production  increased 
4-4  per  cent,  in  1953,  which  is  0-4  per  cent,  higher  than  the  annual  rate  of  growth  during  the 
period  1945-51 :  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1953,  pp.  10-12. 

2  New  York  Times,  15  November  1953. 
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General  Rojas  met  in  secret  conference  with  President  Velasco  Ibarra  of 
Ecuador  and  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Thus,  although 
at  the  end  of  1953  the  Latin  American  block  that  General  Peron  aspired 
to  create  and  lead  was  still  in  a  very  immature  state,  some  progress  had 
been  made.1 


4.  International  relations 

(i)  The  Peron  Pacts 

For  generations  the  Argentines  have  believed  in  their  ‘manifest  destiny’ 
to  lead  the  Latin  American  continent.  Already  in  colonial  times  the 
authorities  at  Buenos  Aires,  to  check  the  southward  advance  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  from  Brazil,  found  it  necessary  to  cross  the  estuary  of  the  Rfo  de  la 
Plata  to  establish  outposts  in  the  territory  that  is  now  Uruguay.  When 
the  people  of  Buenos  Aires  had  determined  to  declare  their  own  indepen¬ 
dence  from  Spain,  it  was  an  Argentine  general,  Jose  de  San  Martin,  who  led 
a  victorious  army  over  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  to  liberate  Chile  from 
Spanish  rule.  San  Martin  then  sailed  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  free  the 
imperial  city  of  Lima.  Thus  in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  Argentines  already  felt  that  they  had  a  continental 
mission.  In  the  second  half  of  the  century  immigrants  from  Europe 
swarmed  into  the  country,  and — to  absorb  these  newcomers  into  the 
young  nation,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  disrupted  by  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  influx — successive  Argentine  governments  were  at  great  pains 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  new  local  patriotism  among  them.  In  the 
1 860s  a  certain  Carlos  Calvo  wrote  optimistically :  ‘The  Argentine  Republic 
is  called  upon  to  be,  within  the  next  half  century,  if  we  have  peace,  as  great 
a  power  in  South  America  as  are  the  United  States  in  the  North.’2  In  the 
twentieth  century  General  Juan  D.  Peron  inherited  those  strong  nationalist 
sentiments  and  that  messianic  outlook,  and  he  used  them  to  further  his 
interests.  He  announced,  indeed,  that  just  as  the  army  of  San  Martin  had 
crossed  the  Andes  to  liberate  Chile  and  Peru,  so  would  the  Peronistas  go 
forward  to  foster  ‘social  justice  and  economic  independence’  in  the  rest  of 
Latin  America.  The  idea  of ‘social  justice’  naturally  appeals  to  the  workers 
and  Socialist  intellectuals  in  all  these  under-developed  lands.  The  attrac¬ 
tions  of  ‘economic  independence’  have  already  been  indicated  above. 
It  was  early  in  1953,  when  conditions  at  home  were  particularly  critical, 
that  General  Peron  made  his  most  determined  bid  for  leadership  of  Latin 

1  An  exception  to  the  generally  undemocratic  trend  was  provided  by  Costa  Rica,  where  a 
genuine  and  enlightened  democrat,  Senor  Jos6  Figueres,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  with  a 
large  majority  in  July  1953.  Costa  Rica  refused  to  attend  the  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  March  1954,  in  protest  against  the  dictatorial  character  of  that  country’s 
government. 

2  Alejandro  Magnet:  Nuestros  Vecinos  Justicialistas  (Santiago  de  Chile,  1953),  p.  30. 
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America.  The  Argentine-Chilean  Pact  of  Santiago,  subsequently  joined 
by  Paraguay  and  Ecuador,  has  been  mentioned  in  previous  pages.  In  so 
far  as  that  Pact  reflected  the  social  and  economic  aspirations  of  the  Latin 
American  peoples,  it  was  acceptable  to  the  nations  whose  governments 
signed  it,  but  there  were  many  misgivings — especially  in  the  neighbouring 
republics  of  Chile  and  Paraguay — concerning  the  ultimate  ambitions  of 
Argentina. 

No  Latin  American  nation  has  any  great  affection  for  the  Argentines, 
who  are  notoriously  a  proud  people,  conspicuously  convinced  of  their  own 
superiority.  As  long  ago  as  1845  the  distinguished  Argentine  statesman 
and  author,  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  suggested  that  this  superiority  com¬ 
plex  was  derived  from  the  gauchos,  the  untutored  cowboys  of  the  south 
who  were  accustomed  to  a  hard  and  triumphant  life  on  the  inhospitable 
prairies  of  the  pampa.  The  gauchos,  breaking  in  wild  horses  and  lassoing 
cattle,  sleeping  on  the  ground  at  night  under  the  stars  with  their  saddle 
as  their  pillow,  and  repelling  savage  Indian  marauders,  acquired  a 
splendid  self-confidence  which  became  a  national  characteristic.  And  so, 
one  hundred  years  before  General  Peron  was  first  elected  President  of  the 
republic,  Sarmiento  wrote:  ‘Argentines,  of  whatever  class  they  may  be, 
educated  or  ignorant,  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  value  as  a  nation.  All 
the  other  American  nations  hold  this  vanity  against  them,  and  are  offended 
by  their  presumption  and  arrogance.  I  believe  that  the  charge  is  not 
unfounded,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  Unlucky  are  the  people  who  do  not 
have  faith  in  themselves!’1  The  result  of  this  feeling  of  superiority  today 
is  that  the  Argentines  are  apt  to  cause  offence  by  dealing  hastily  and  tact¬ 
lessly  with  the  peoples  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  ‘saving’.  Thus  when 
in  February  1953  President  Peron  bluntly  offered  to  amalgamate  the 
republics  of  Argentina  and  Chile,  the  majority  of  Chileans  were  deeply 
offended.2  Nevertheless,  so  appropriate  was  General  Perdn’s  ‘philosophy’  of 
justicialismo  to  contemporary  Latin  American  circumstances,  that  he  (alone 
among  the  caudillos  of  the  continent)  exerted  considerable  influence  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  his  own  land.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  devote  some 
attention  to  justicialismo. 

There  were  (the  President  and  his  technical  adviser,  Senor  Raul  Mende, 
explained)  four  conflicting  forces  in  human  society:  materialism  and  ideal¬ 
ism,  individualism  and  collectivism.  Each  of  these  forces  had  a  useful 
function  to  perform,  but  none  of  them  must  be  allowed  to  become  too 
powerful;  none  of  the  four  must  be  suppressed,  nor  should  any  two  of  them 
be  permitted  to  combine  to  dominate  the  national  life.  Thus  justicialismo 
was  defined  as  ‘a  doctrine  whose  objective  is  the  happiness  of  man  in 
human  society  achieved  through  the  harmony  of  materialist  and  spiritual, 

1  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento:  Facundo  (Santiago  de  Chile,  1845). 

2  See  above,  p.  340. 
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individualist  and  collectivist  forces,  each  valued  in  a  Christian  way’.1  In 
practice,  the  doctrine  was  useful  to  justify  President  Peron’s  technique 
of  playing  off  one  section  of  the  community  against  another:  the  land¬ 
owning  ‘oligarchy’  against  the  descamisados;  the  descamisados  against  the 
army  officers;  the  Conservatives  against  the  Radicals;  the  general  public 
against  the  shopkeepers  and  merchants;  the  ‘white-collar’  workers  against 
manual  labour,  and  so  on.  The  ‘justicialist’  claimed  that  he  stood  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  maintaining  a  social  equilibrium.  When  this  inter¬ 
mediate  position  was  adopted  in  the  international  sphere,  it  became  the  so- 
called  ‘third  position’.  The  President  said  that  his  Argentina  was  situated 
between  the  materialist  individualism  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  materialist 
collectivism  of  the  U.S.S.R. ;  but  he  hastened  to  add  that  the  ‘third  position’ 
was  fluid,  moving  towards  the  one  side  or  the  other  according  to  events. 
In  one  of  his  speeches  he  asserted :  ‘For  us  there  is  nothing  fixed  and  nothing 
to  deny.  We  are  anti-Communist  because  Communists  are  sectarians,  and 
anti-capitalist  because  capitalists  are  sectarians.  Our  Third  Position  is 
not  a  central  position.  It  is  an  ideological  position  which  is  in  the  centre, 
on  the  right,  or  on  the  left,  according  to  specific  circumstances.’2  There¬ 
fore  in  international  as  in  national  affairs  the  ‘justicialist’  claimed  to  set  an 
example  of  balance  in  an  unbalanced  world.  Justicialismo  was  a  convenient 
ideology  for  countries  which  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  the  conflict 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  it  enabled  Latin  American 
‘strong  men’  to  demonstrate  that  the  rule  of  the  caudillo  was  not  yet  out  of 
date,  since  (according  to  ‘justicialist’  teaching)  a  central  figure  was  now 
needed  to  juggle  with  the  conflicting  forces  which  threatened  to  disrupt 
the  social  order. 

The  Act  of  Santiago,  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  Argentina  and  Chile 
on  21  February  1953,  was  of  ‘justicialist’  inspiration.  The  text  of  the 
document,  in  an  abbreviated  translation,  is  as  follows : 

The  two  chiefs  of  State  do  solemnly  declare: 

That,  being  inspired  by  the  principles  of  political  sovereignty,  social  justice 
and  economic  independence,  they  consider  it  urgent  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  attain  the  objects  of  progress  and  well-being  for  their  peoples  by  means 
of  the  common  and  co-ordinated  action  of  their  governments ; 

That  this  unity  of  action  can  take  the  form  forthwith  of  measures  to  integrate 
and  stimulate  their  economies,  for  which  reason  they  have  decided  to  establish 
the  Economic  Union  of  their  two  peoples; 

That,  being  convinced  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the  two  nations  will 
enable  them  more  effectively  and  rapidly  to  raise  their  standard  of  life,  the  two 

Raul  A.  Men.de :  El  Justicialismo:  Doctrina  y  Realidad  Peronista  (Buenos  Aires,  1950),  p.  106. 
An  English  translation  of  this  book  was  published  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1952  under  the  title  of 
Justicialism,  The  Peronist  Doctrine  and  Reality. 

2  La  Razon  (Buenos  Aires),  5  September  1950. 
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chiefs  of  State  hereby  express  their  constant  preoccupation  to  augment  the  real 
incomes  of  their  respective  peoples; 

That  they  wish  it  to  be  clearly  known  that  this  Union  will  remain  open,  so 
that  other  fraternal  peoples  may  join  it.1 

The  invitation  to  other  nations  to  join  the  ‘justicialist’  block  met  with 
some  response.  In  August  1953  the  republic  of  Paraguay  (a  land-locked 
country  which  is  largely  dependent  on  Argentina  economically)  adhered 
to  the  Pact,  and  on  17  October  General  Peron  delivered  an  ‘Argentine- 
Paraguayan  Decalogue’  to  a  mass  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  principal 
points  being: 

Every  Argentine  citizen  should  know  that  the  Paraguayan  people  and  the 
Argentine  people,  fully  retaining  their  national  sovereignties,  are  really  and 
effectively  brothers.  Therefore,  we  Argentines  must  all  work  for  the  greatness 
of  Paraguay  and  for  the  happiness  of  its  people,  with  the  same  faith  and  love  as 
animate  us  when  working  for  our  own  greatness  and  happiness. 

From  today  all  Paraguayans  will  be  compatriots  of  all  Argentines. 

The  Government,  the  State  and  the  people  of  Argentina  will  make  available 
all  such  resources  and  means  as  may  help  Paraguay  to  consolidate  social  justice, 
economic  independence  and  political  sovereignty. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  other  American  people  from  joining,  on  the 
same  basis,  the  union  of  the  Paraguayan  and  Argentine  peoples.2 

Whatever  the  ultimate  consequences  may  be,  Paraguay’s  adherence  to 
the  Pact  of  Santiago  brought  immediate  economic  benefits  to  that  country. 
Argentine  goods,  which  had  long  been  absent,  began  to  arrive  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities,  and  payment  was  accepted  at  an  advantageous  rate 
of  exchange;  Argentine  financial  and  technical  aid  was  promptly  supplied 
for  certain  useful  public  works,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the  port  of 
Asuncion;  and  there  was  evidence  that  Argentina  intended  to  continue  to 
assist  the  development  of  its  backward  neighbour. 

The  dictator  of  Nicaragua,  General  Anastasio  Somosa,  was  visiting 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  day  on  which  President  Peron  delivered  his  ‘Argentine- 
Paraguayan  Decalogue’,  and,  although  no  formal  announcement  was 
made  of  the  ‘economic  union’  of  Argentina  and  that  distant  Central 
American  republic,  the  two  heads  of  state  signed  a  declaration  wherein 
they  undertook  ‘to  co-ordinate  their  action  with  the  purpose  of  completely 
attaining  the  high  and  noble  objects  of  political  sovereignty,  social  justice 
and  economic  independence’.  The  other  clauses  of  this  Argentine- 

1  Mensaje  a  los  Pueblos  de  America  de  los  Presidentes  Peron  e  Ibdhez.  Afirmacion  de  un  Destino  comun 
(Buenos  Aires,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  y  Culto,  1953),  pp.  33~35-  For  a  transla¬ 
tion  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  4^5- 

2  Expresiones  de  una  Politica  Continental.  Discursos  de  los  Presidentes  Chaves  y  Peron  (Buenos  Aires, 
Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  y  Culto,  1953),  pp.  25-27;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953, 
p.  487. 
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Nicaraguan  agreement  were  likewise  similar  to  those  of  the  Pact  of 
Santiago.1 

In  December  the  republic  of  Ecuador  joined  the  so-called  ‘system  of 
effective  inter-American  solidarity  that  was  initiated  by  the  Pact  of 
Santiago’.  An  agreement  of  Argentine-Ecuadorian  ‘economic  union’  was 
signed,  its  terms  being  in  the  usual  ‘justicialist’  strain,  with  the  familiar 
references  to  ‘the  fundamental  principles  of  political  sovereignty,  social 
justice  and  economic  independence’  and  an  appeal  to  ‘all  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  continent  to  adhere  to  the  common  destiny  of  America’.2 

The  bilateral  trade  and  finance  agreements  which  were  subsequently 
signed  by  Argentina  and  each  of  the  co-signatories  of  the  Pact  of  Santiago 
could  easily  have  been  negotiated  without  the  preliminary  expressions  of 
goodwill  and  co-operation  contained  in  the  Pact,  but  General  Peron’s 
aim  was  not  merely  to  facilitate  intra-regional  commerce;  he  wished  to 
reassert  Argentina’s  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  power  of  continental 
dimensions.  If,  under  Argentine  leadership,  the  nations  of  South  and 
Central  America  joined  together  in  fraternal  and  economic  union,  they 
would  be  better  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of ‘Yanqui  imperialism’. 

The  only  Latin  American  regional  attempt  to  counteract  President 
Peron’s  campaign  was  a  much-publicized  rapprochement  between  Peru 
and  Brazil  in  August  1953"  In  that  month  President  Manuel  Odrfa  of 
Peru  visited  President  Vargas  ‘to  strengthen  an  already  historic  friendship’. 
Several  matters  of  interest  to  both  countries  were  studied :  improved 
transportation  between  them;  the  use  of  free  ports,  such  as  the  Amazon 
river-ports  of  Iquitos  (Peru)  and  Manaus  (Brazil);  commercial  inter¬ 
change;  joint  development  of  raw  materials  and  petroleum;  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  Brazilian  refinery  at  Manaus  to  process  Peruvian  oil.3  The 
Odrfa- Vargas  meeting  was  widely  interpreted — especially  in  the  U.S.A. — 
as  a  diplomatic  rebuff  to  General  Peron. 

(ii)  The  U.S.A. 

While  President  Peron  proceeded  with  the  formation  of  his  ‘justicialist’ 
block,  the  U.S.A.  continued — with  greater  success  but  much  difficulty 
and  delay  to  negotiate  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  treaties  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Latin  American  republics.  During  1952  and  1953  such  treaties  of 
mutual  aid  were  signed  by  the  U.S.A.  with  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Chile, 
Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Peru,  Cuba  and  Uruguay.  The  treaty 

1  Expresiones  de  una  Politico  Continental.  Argentina  y  Nicaragua  bajo  el  Signo  de  America  (Buenos 
Aires,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  y  Culto,  1953),  pp.  55-57. 

2  Unidn  Economica  Argentino  Ecuatoriana.  Afirmacion  de  un  Destino  comdn  (Buenos  Aires,  Ministerio 
de  Relaciones  Exteriores  y  Culto,  1953),  pp.  25-28.  A  further  pact  of  economic  union  was 
signed  by  Argentina  and  Bolivia  on  9  September  1954  at  La  Paz. 

3  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vi,  no  8,  September  1953,  pp.  29  and  42,  and  no.  9,  October 
1 953 »  P-  25. 
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signed  with  Brazil  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  15  March  19521  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  series,  the  others  being  in  similar  terms.  In  this  treaty 
the  governments  undertook  to  supply  military  equipment  and  services  to 
one  another.  Brazil  gave  assurance  that  it  would  grant  duty-free  treat¬ 
ment  and  exemption  from  internal  taxation  to  any  equipment  imported  in 
connexion  with  the  treaty,  and  each  government  stated  that  it  would  give 
special  facilities  to  the  other’s  personnel.  Provision  was  made  for  technical 
and  financial  co-operation  to  increase  the  production  of  basic  and  strategic 
materials,  and  for  the  imposition  of  commercial  controls  to  protect  the 
western  hemisphere.  Although  this  treaty  was  signed  in  March  1952,  its 
ratification  was  so  stubbornly  resisted  by  nationalists  and  communists  in 
the  Brazilian  Congress  that  it  did  not  come  into  force  until  19  May  1953. 
In  Uruguay  a  similar  treaty  was  even  more  bitterly  opposed  and  was 
ratified  only  in  June  1953  after  the  Uruguayan  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
devoted  eighteen  sittings  to  angry  debates  on  the  subject.2  The  editors  of 
the  Montevideo  periodical  Marcha  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  Latin 
American  Presidents  with  whom  the  U.S.A.  had  so  far  signed  this  form  of 
mutual  aid  treaty — supposedly  ‘in  defence  of  democracy’ — were  in  fact 
dictators,  and  the  Uruguayan  editors  continued:  ‘We  may  be  a  small  and 
weak  country,  unable  alone  to  withstand  aggression  by  a  great  Power  .  .  . 
but  this  treaty,  far  from  clarifying  our  international  position,  will  further 
confuse  it  and  will  increase  the  dangers  which  it  is  supposed  to  prevent. 

.  .  .  Let  us  return  to  our  traditional  line  in  international  affairs :  the  line  of 
careful  thought,  reserve,  and  dignity.’3  After  the  ratification  on  10  June, 
Marcha  exclaimed:  ‘Our  country’s  production  is  now  to  be  subject  to  the 
opportunist  convenience  or  the  transitory  needs  of  the  belligerent  Power 
[the  U.S.A.]  and  we  are  to  accompany  her  on  her  belligerent  adventure — 
in  exchange  for  the  illusory  right  to  share  in  the  determination  of  our 
own  destiny  and  the  destiny  of  others.’4  In  Mexico  in  July  1953  rumours 
that  a  mutual  aid  treaty  was  being  negotiated  caused  indignation.  The 
Hispanic  American  Report  for  that  month  noted : 

A  series  of  minor  requests  regarding  continental  defense  have  been  rejected 
by  Mexico,  although  similar  suggestions  made  by  the  U.S.  to  Latin  American 
countries  considered  unfriendly  have  been  quickly  accepted.  Mexico  may 
resent  real  or  imaginary  pressure  by  the  United  States  to  sign  a  military  pact. 
Recent  discussions  between  the  joint  defense  commissions  of  the  two  nations 
were  the  occasion  for  Defense  Minister  Matias  Ramos  Santos  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  declare  publicly  that  not  a  single  soldier  would  be  contributed 
to  fighting  abroad,  and  that  no  foreign  troops  would  be  allowed  to  protect 

1  Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Brazil:  Treaties  and 
other  International  Acts  Series,  2776  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1954);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1953,  p.  480. 

2  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series,  277  S. 

3  Marcha,  8  May  1953. 


4  Ibid.  1 2  June  1953. 
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Mexican  soil.  The  press  also  attacked  the  alleged  military  pact  plans,  warning 
against  a  loss  of  sovereignty  by  involvement  in  any  foreign  war  in  which  the 
U.S.  might  take  part.  Newspapers  even  complained  that  a  large  number  of 
U.S.  officials  would  descend  on  Mexico  and,  because  of  their  diplomatic  status, 
would  import  all  goods  duty  free  and  deprive  the  country  of  badly  needed 
customs’  revenues.  According  to  American  officials,  however,  the  meeting  was 
purely  routine  and  did  not  warrant  another  expression  of  Mexico’s  well-known 
position  on  the  matter.  It  had  been  thought  that  the  bad  timing  of  last  year’s 
formal  negotiations  was  largely  responsible  for  President  Aleman’s  rejection  of 
the  draft  treaty  at  the  time.  The  Mexican  government  was  involved  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  elections  of  the  following  November,  and  a  military  pact  with 
the  United  States  would  have  become  a  powerful  weapon  for  attack  and  mis¬ 
representation  by  opposition  parties.  The  theory  that  Washington  could  have 
done  better  by  postponing  the  matter  has  now  been  disproved.  Francis  White, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  is  informally  making  it  known  that  the 
U.S.  is  willing  to  reopen  negotiations  only  if  Mexico  desires  a  pact.  However, 
there  seems  to  be  no  tangible  proof  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  has  improved 
much,  despite  recent  hints  by  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Manuel  Tello,  that  relations  are  now  as  cordial  as  those  maintained  during  the 
Second  World  War.1 


While  Mexico  stood  firm,  Nicaragua  and  Honduras — with  regimes 
notoriously  undemocratic — signed  mutual  aid  treaties  with  the  U.S. A. 
on  23  April  and  20  May  1954  respectively.2 

In  November  1953  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  provided  a  justification  of 
the  U.S.A.’s  military  policy  in  Latin  America.  He  stated  that  military 
relations  between  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  U.S. A.  were 
closely  related  to  their  economic  interdependence.  In  the  event  of  the 
U.S.A.’s  being  involved  in  a  general  war,  some  of  the  essential  resources 
of  the  world  might  well  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  resources  of 
Latin  America  would  then  be  of  enhanced  importance.  But  a  friendly 
Latin  America  could  do  more  than  provide  strategic  materials.  It  could 
help  to  guard  the  lines  of  communication,  including  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  could,  as  in  the  second  World  War,  provide  air  and  sea  bases.  It  could, 
as  did  Brazil  and  Mexico  in  the  second  World  War  and  Colombia  in  the 
Korean  War,  supply  forces  trained  in  the  use  of  standardized  weapons. 
If  the  nations  of  Latin  America  were  of  military  importance  to  the  U.S.  A., 
the  U.S. A.  were  vital  militarily  to  them.  With  no  other  American  republic 
having  a  military  establishment  remotely  comparable  to  that  of  the  U.S. A., 
the  latter  stood  between  Latin  America  and  today’s  potential  aggressors. 
In  another  war  the  interruption  of  shipping  would  present  serious 
problems  to  the  U.S. A.,  but  for  other  nations  more  dependent  on  imports, 

1  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vi,  no.  7,  August  1953. 

2  During  the  Guatemalan  crisis  a  few  weeks  later  (see  below,  pp.  375-83)  these  treaties  were 
invoked  to  justify  the  sending  of  arms  by  the  U.S.  A.  to  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 
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the  failure  of  lines  of  communication  might  mean  that  even  essential 
production  would  be  in  danger  of  complete  collapse.1  Nor  was  Latin 
America  of  merely  military  significance.  Dr.  Eisenhower  emphasized  that 
the  trade  of  the  U.S.A.  with  the  Latin  American  republics  was  about 
S3 "5  billion  in  each  direction  in  1952.  As  a  market  for  United  States 
commercial  exports  the  Latin  American  republics  were  well  ahead  of 
Europe  or  the  other  continents.  Finally,  Dr.  Eisenhower  pointed  out  that 
almost  30  per  cent,  of  all  United  States  private  long-term  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  was  in  Latin  America,  and  this  investment  of  some  $6  billion  was 
larger  than  the  amount  invested  by  the  U.S.A.  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  except  Canada.2 

There  always  have  been  two  conflicting  points  of  view  in  Latin  America 
in  regard  to  United  States  investors  and  business  men.  On  the  one  hand 
are  those  who  argue  that  the  North  Americans  wish  to  subjugate  the  Latin 
American  economy  to  United  States  interests.  Typical  of  this  attitude 
was  the  Cuban  national  hero,  Jose  Marti,  who,  after  attending  the  first 
Pan-American  Conference  at  Washington  in  1889,  remarked  that  the 
nature  of  the  North  Americans’  intentions  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
before  being  received  in  the  capital  the  Latin  American  delegates  were 
taken  to  visit  the  factories  of  Pittsburg  and  were  entertained  by  the  ex¬ 
porters  and  financiers  of  Wall  Street.  North  American  journalists,  said 
Marti,  made  it  quite  clear  that  they  considered  Latin  America  as  just 
another  Far  West,  an  urgent  objective  for  a  new  generation  of  ‘Yanqui’ 
pioneers.  The  opposite  point  of  view  is  held  by  many  Latin  Americans 
who  recognize  that  Latin  America  needs  financial  and  technical  aid  and 
who  maintain  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  United  States  investment 
and  loans  greatly  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Indeed,  in  1953  resentment 
was  frequently  expressed  that  the  United  States  government  had  neglected 
Latin  America  since  the  end  of  the  second  World  War.  Latin  Americans 
complained  that  whereas  between  July  1945  and  December  1951  the 
U.S.A.  provided  economic  aid  amounting  to  $8,600  million  to  their  own 
former  enemies  and  some  $5,700  million  to  their  former  allies  in  western 
Europe  (a  part  of  the  latter  sum  being  spent  on  mines  and  plantations  in 
African  colonies  which  competed  directly  with  those  of  Latin  America), 
during  that  same  period  the  Latin  American  countries  received  no  more 
than  $210  million,  much  of  that  amount  being  reserved  for  defence 
purposes.  Meanwhile  Washington  advised  the  southern  republics  to 
slow  down  the  pace  of  industrialization  in  favour  of  expanding  primary 
production,  thus  causing  Latin  Americans  to  suspect  that  the  U.S.A. 
wished  their  continent  to  continue  with  a  ‘colonial’  economy,  i.e.  as  a 
source  of  raw  materials  and  as  a  market  for  surplus  North  American 

1  United  States-Latin  American  Relations ,  pp.  3-4. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  2-3. 
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manufactured  goods.1  Latin  American  governments  looked  upon  United 
States  aid  as  the  most  important  subject  for  discussion  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  in  March  1954,  and  they  were  determined  also  to 
demand  that  some  method  should  be  devised  for  establishing  parity  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  received  for  their  raw  materials  and  those  that  they  had 
to  pay  for  United  States  manufactures. 

During  1953  there  occurred  a  decline  in  the  world  values  of  the  majority 
of  Latin  American  primary  products — cereals,  cotton,  sugar,  hard  fibres 
and  oil-seeds — though  not  of  coffee  and  cocoa.  But  inflation  in  Latin 
America  caused  a  considerable  rise  in  local  prices  and  therefore — as  rates 
of  exchange  were  maintained  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  true  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  individual  currencies — most  of  the  continent’s 
commodities  were  placed  in  particularly  unfavourable  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  world  market.  In  several  republics  an  effort  was  made  to 
correct  this  situation  by  currency  devaluation,  in  varying  degrees,  but 
without  much  success.2  Meanwhile,  there  was  no  decline  in  the  prices  of 
the  essential  United  States  manufactures  upon  which  Latin  America  was 
now  accustomed  to  rely,  and  consequently  great  bitterness  was  caused  by 
United  States  resistance  to  the  price  of  Brazilian  coffee  and  to  the  price 
demanded  by  the  Chilean  government  for  copper.  The  coffee  dispute 
arose  as  the  result  of  intense  frosts  which,  in  July  1953,  seriously  damaged 
the  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo  plantations,  causing  approximately  a  30  per 
cent,  reduction  in  output.  The  damage  was  not  confined  merely  to  the 
1 953-4  crop;  its  effects — because  of  the  inevitable  delay  in  the  recovery  or 
replacement  of  the  bushes — would  be  felt  for  several  years.3  This  fact, 
incidentally,  emphasizes  the  vulnerability,  referred  to  above,4  of  the 
economies  of  the  Latin  American  republics  in  their  present  state  of  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  production  and  export  of  raw  materials.  The  E.C.L.A.’s 
Survey  for  1953  gives  particular  attention  to  this  problem: 


The  rapid  changes  in  the  trend  of  markets  purchasing  raw  materials  and  food¬ 
stuffs  are  due  precisely  to  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  primary  production  to  a 
demand  which  fluctuated  in  time  and  space.  All  types  of  production  require 
a  definite  period  of  time  for  their  expansion.  It  may  be  a  year,  as  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  crop  harvests,  or  may  amount  to  five  or  seven  years  in  the  case 
of  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber  or  beef,  for  example.  By  the  time  a  greater  volume  of 
commodities  reaches  the  market  the  trend  has  already  changed  and  some 
saturation,  or  difficulties  of  absorption  by  the  market,  becomes  evident.  The 
disequilibrium  immediately  becomes  more  pronounced  and  prices  fall  at  a 
sharper  rate.  Moreover,  most  countries  producing  raw  materials  work  primarily, 
and  sometimes  almost  exclusively,  for  export.  They  have  not  the  ability  of  the 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  4  March  1954. 

2  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1953,  p.  1 34. 

3  Ibid.  p.  155.  4  See  above,  p.  328. 
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developed  manufacturing  countries  to  rely  upon  a  domestic  consumption  which 
is  less  exposed  to  fluctuations  in  demand.  Moreover,  the  export  surplus  of  the 
industrial  centre  is  generally  of  small  proportions  and  very  diversified.  Nor  are 
the  producers  of  raw  materials  or  foodstuffs  for  the  world  market  in  a  position 
to  build  up  stocks  in  order  to  curb  fluctuations  in  supply  or  to  regulate  them 
over  the  long  term.  Even  when  this  has  been  attempted — as  in  the  case  of 
copper  in  Chile  and  cotton  in  Brazil — the  objective  has  not  been  attained  and, 
after  a  period  during  which  their  economies  suffered  serious  disruption,  such 
countries  are  obliged  to  accept  the  lower  world  market  prices.1 

Such  was  one  of  the  urgent  problems  which  the  Latin  American  republics 
were  resolved  to  present  to  the  U.S.A.— their  major  customer,  supplier  and 
investor — at  the  Caracas  Conference. 

Towards  the  end  of  1953  a  campaign  began  in  the  U.S.A.  to  drive  down 
the  price  of  Brazilian  coffee,  which  had  been  rising  steeply.  This  rise  was 
a  result  of  the  shortage  caused  by  the  July  frosts,  but  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  individuals  in  the  U.S.A.  publicly  accused  Brazil  of  speculation,  and 
two  United  States  Congressional  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
problem.2  The  Brazilians  resented  this  interference  in  their  internal  affairs 
and  pointed  out  not  only  that  the  accusation  was  unjust  but  also  that 
the  North  Americans  themselves  were  guilty  of  subsidizing  certain  com¬ 
modities  and  raising  the  prices  of  their  exports.  Nevertheless,  the  ‘buyers’ 
resistance’  continued,  coffee  shipments  declined,  and  in  August  1954, 
because  this  commodity  is  the  mainstay  of  the  national  economy,3  the 
Brazilian  government  was  compelled  to  institute  what  amounted  to  a 
special  devaluation  of  the  cruzeiro  for  coffee  transactions.  The  feeling  of 
bitterness  against  the  U.S.A.  in  this  matter  was  reflected  in  the  document 
left  by  President  Vargas  at  the  time  of  his  suicide  a  few  weeks  later:  ‘I  saw 
the  coffee  crisis  increase  the  value  of  our  principal  product.  We  attempted 
to  defend  its  price  and  the  reply  was  a  violent  pressure  upon  our  economy 
to  the  point  of  being  obliged  to  surrender.’4  The  Washington  correspondent 
of  The  Times  commented:  ‘Certainly  the  behaviour  of  Congress  when  the 
free  play  of  the  competitive  system  raised  the  price  of  coffee  and  produced 
protests  from  constituents  provides  evidence  in  support  of  his  complaint. 
In  the  Congressional  view  the  American  farmer  is  the  only  one  who  has  a 
right  to  get  high  prices.’5 

United  States  action  in  regard  to  Chilean  copper  likewise  caused  in¬ 
dignation  during  the  latter  months  of  1953.  In  May  1951  the  United 
States  government  had  agreed  that  importers  would  pay — for  80  per  cent. 

1  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1953,  p.  45. 

2  New  York  Times,  29  January  1954.  See  also  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  February  1954, 
pp.  257-8. 

3  In  1952  coffee  exports  amounted  to  60  per  cent,  of  Brazil’s  total  exports;  50  per  cent,  in 
1953.  Coffee  exports,  moreover,  are  the  chief  source  of  United  States  dollars. 

4  New  York  Times,  25  August  1954.  5  The  Times,  27  August  1954. 
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of  the  total  output  of  Chile’s  copper  mines — 3  United  States  cents  per  lb. 
more  than  the  basic  price  fixed  for  domestic  copper.1  There  was  thus  a 
dual  price:  27-5  cents  for  Chilean  and  24-5  cents  for  United  States  and 
other  copper.  This  agreement  was  terminated  in  May  1952  and  within  a 
short  time  price  controls  on  imported  copper  were  lifted  by  the  United 
States  government.  The  Chilean  government  thereupon  fixed  a  price  of 
36-5  cents  for  all  copper  exports.  Shortly  afterwards  all  copper  imported 
by  the  U.S.A.  rose  in  price  until  it  reached  the  Chilean  level.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  imports  from  all  sources  increased  until  there  was  no  longer 
any  shortage.  In  February  1953  the  United  States  government  abolished 
price  controls  on  domestic  copper,  with  the  result  that  the  general  price 
became  stabilized  at  approximately  30  cents.  The  official  Chilean  price 
was  still  maintained  at  36-5  cents,  however,  and  Chilean  exports  suffered 
accordingly.  Unsold  stocks  accumulated  as  the  months  went  by,  in  spite 
of  a  reduction  in  production,  and  by  the  end  of  1953  the  stock-pile 
amounted  to  1 10  thousand  tons.2  Meanwhile  negotiations  were  in  progress 
between  Chile  and  the  U.S.A.  concerning  the  fate  of  this  surplus,  and 
many  rumours  circulated  in  Santiago  concerning  the  conditions  which  the 
U.S.A.  wished  to  impose  in  the  event  of  agreeing  to  purchase  the  unsold 
stocks  at  the  prevailing  world  price  of  30  cents.  So  great  was  the  uproar 
in  the  Chilean  Senate  in  November,  when  the  terms  were  announced, 
that  the  negotiations  had  to  be  suspended.  In  December  the  Chilean 
government  permitted  copper  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  current  world  price 
of  30  cents,  but  not  before  much  ill  feeling  had  been  created  by  the  allegedly 
intransigent  attitude  of  the  U.S.A.3 

Yet  another  cause  of  friction  was  the  notorious  disagreement  between  the 
U.S.A.  and  Mexico  concerning  the  large  numbers  of  Mexican  peasants 
who,  legally  and  illegally,  crossed  the  Rfo  Grande  in  search  of  temporary 
employment  or  to  settle  permanently  on  U nited  States  soil.  While  there  was 
an  excess  of  population  in  the  drought-stricken  northern  region  of  Mexico, 
the  southern  area  of  the  U.S.A. — and  particularly  the  south-western 
cotton-growing  district — suffered  a  great  seasonal  shortage  of  agricultural 
labour.  In  1953  201,380  Mexican  workers — known  as  braceros,  from  the 
Spanish  word  brazo,  or  arm — entered  the  U.S.A.  legally  under  contract 
and,  according  to  the  conservative  estimate  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  a  net  number  of  150,000  crossed  illegally  during  that 
period.4  These  illegal  immigrants  were  referred  to  as  ‘wet-backs’  because 
traditionally  they  swam  across  the  river.  Many  of  them  were  apprehended 
and  returned  to  Mexico.  A  United  States-Mexican  agreement  designed  to 

1  New  York  Times,  8  May  1951. 

2  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1953,  p.  186. 

3  See  also  Banco  Central  de  Chile:  Official  statement  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Chile  on  the  Copper 
problem  (Santiago,  November  1953). 

4  The  Economist,  29  May  1954. 
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regulate  this  migratory  movement  expired  in  1953,  and  prolonged  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  treaty  broke  down  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Many  items  were  in  dispute.  The  Mexicans  complained  that  there  was 
discrimination  against  the  braceros,  who  were  under-paid  and  ill-housed, 
and  they  demanded  that  the  entry  of  ‘wet-backs’  should  be  prevented  by 
the  United  States  authorities.  The  United  States  negotiators  replied  that 
they  could  not  guarantee  a  fixed  minimum  wage  and  that  as  many  illegal 
immigrants  as  could  be  caught  were  duly  returned.  The  latter  task  was 
most  difficult,  as  a  United  States  force  of  600  men  had  to  patrol  a  frontier 
of  1,600  miles.1  The  issue  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  its 
complaints,  the  Mexican  government  needed  the  labourers’  dollar  earn- 
ings,  amounting  to  $150  million  annually,2  and  by  the  argument  put 
forward  by  the  United  States  trade  unions  that  the  cheap  Mexican  labour 
undermined  the  general  wage  rates  in  the  area.  The  United  States 
Immigration  Service  warned  Congress  that  communists  and  ex-com¬ 
munists  were  entering  the  country  from  Mexico  at  the  rate  of ‘about  100 
a  day’.3  The  negotiations  broke  down  when  Mexico  refused  to  concede 
that  the  U.S.A.  had  the  sole  responsibility  for  supervising  the  welfare  of 
the  braceros  once  they  were  on  United  States  soil.  On  15  January  1954, 
because  of  this  deadlock  and  the  urgent  need  for  additional  labour  for 
the  harvesting  of  crops  in  the  south-west,  the  United  States  State,  Justice 
and  Labour  Departments  announced  a  unilateral  interim  programme 
for  recruiting  Mexican  workers  at  the  frontier.4  On  16  January,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  the  Mexican  government  closed  the  frontier  to  agricultural 
labourers  seeking  employment  in  the  U.S.A.  President  Ruiz  Cortines  and 
the  state  governors  urged  workers  to  remain  in  Mexico,  promising  them 
land  and  employment  in  public  works.  Mexican  unions,  political  parties 
and  the  press  were  united  in  their  support  of  the  government’s  action  and 
condemned  the  United  States’  interim  programme.  The  U.S.A.  began 
hiring  braceros  at  the  frontier;  the  Mexican  government  relaxed  its  ban 
on  the  crossing  of  the  border;  the  U.S.A.  then  closed  their  frontiers  because 
the  necessary  quotas  for  workers  were  near  completion;  and  rioting  oc¬ 
curred  among  the  disappointed  Mexicans.5  Finally,  negotiations  were 
resumed,  and  a  new  bilateral  agreement  was  at  last  reached  in  March 
1954.6  In  the  first  quarter  of  1954  an  unprecedented  number  of  illegal 
entrants  crossed  the  border.  The  United  States  Border  Patrol  reported 
that  the  93,913  ‘wet-backs’  apprehended  in  El  Centro  area,  California, 
during  those  three  months  represented  an  increase  of  64  per  cent,  in 

1  The  Times,  11  May  1953. 

2  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vi,  no.  12,  January  1954,  p.  10. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  vii,  no.  2,  March  1954,  p.  10. 

4  New  York  Times,  16  January  1954. 

s  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vii,  no.  1,  February  1954,  p.  8. 

6  Ibid.  no.  3,  April  1954,  pp.  8-9;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  March  1954,  p.  467. 
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relation  to  the  corresponding  period  in  1953.  Illegal  entrants  were  being 
returned  to  Mexico  at  the  rate  of  from  700  to  2,000  daily.1 

Such  were  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  U.S.A.’s 
much-advertised  ‘good  neighbour’  policy  towards  the  republics  in  the 
south. 

(iii)  Great  Britain 

Almost  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Great  Britain  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Power  most  important  for  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
young  Latin  American  countries.  In  1823,  it  is  true,  the  U.S.A.  formulated 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  prohibiting  further  European  intervention  in  the 
new  world;  but  it  was  the  British  fleet,  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
stood  between  Latin  America  and  Europe.2  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
however,  the  U.S.A.  were  already  replacing  Great  Britain  as  the  major 
Power  in  this  area.  British  political  influence  declined,  and  today,  largely 
as  the  result  of  two  world  wars,  Great  Britain  has  been  outstripped  both 
economically3  and  politically.  Indeed,  Great  Britain’s  political  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  Latin  American  area — apart  from  the  West  Indies— is  now 
confined  to  the  affairs  of  British  Guiana,  the  Falkland  Islands  (claimed 
by  Argentina)  and  British  Honduras  (claimed  by  Guatemala).  Today, 
political  developments  in  the  Latin  American  republics,  except  where 
they  affect  those  three  colonies,  are  considered  to  be  of  concern  to  Great 
Britain  only  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  negotiating  of  financial  and 
trade  agreements,  investment,  the  remittance  of  British  earnings  and  the 
granting  of  import  licences  for  British  goods. 

Although  British  Guiana  is  not  a  Latin  American  republic,  the  events 
of  1953  at  Georgetown  were  of  continental  significance.  In  April  the  first 
elections  under  that  backward  colony’s  new  parliamentary  constitution 
took  place,  18  of  the  24  seats  in  the  Assembly  being  won  by  the  People’s 
Progressive  Party,  which  was  founded  in  1949  by  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan,  an 
East  Indian,  and  his  American-born  wife.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jagan  and  several 
other  leaders  of  the  party,  who  thereupon  became  Ministers,  had  made 
visits  to  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain  and  had  openly  expressed  their 
sympathy  with  the  communist  way  of  life.  Their  party  demanded  the 
abolition  of  the  constitutional  ‘safeguards’  (i.e.  the  nominated  Upper  House 
and  the  Governor’s  veto),  the  nationalization  of  industry  and  the  granting 
of  complete  independence  to  the  country.  As  they  could  not  attain  their 
ends  by  constitutional  means,  the  P.P.P.  leaders,  while  still  occupying 

1  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vii,  no.  4,  May  1954,  p.  10. 

2  Robin  A.  Humphreys:  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Latin  America  (Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press, 
1946),  pp.  49-50  and  144-5. 

3  In  1938  British  exports  to  Latin  America  amounted  to  $176  million,  while  United  States 
exports  were  $491  million.  In  1952  the  figures  were  Great  Britain  $424  million  and  U.S.A. 
$3>337  million:  The  Economist,  6  February  1954. 
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their  ministerial  positions,  resorted  to  agitation  among  the  urban  workers 
and  the  illiterate  labourers  of  the  interior.  Tension  increased;  strikes, 
with  incendiarism,  occurred  on  the  sugar  plantations;  and  there  was 
an  alarming  deterioration  in  the  economy  of  the  Colony.  Finally,  on  the 
night  of  5  October,  the  Colonial  Office  in  London  announced  that,  as  the 
intrigues  of  communists  and  their  associates  threatened  the  welfare  and 
good  administration  of  British  Guiana,  the  government  was  sending  naval 
and  military  forces  to  Georgetown  to  preserve  order.1  The  P.P.P.  pro¬ 
tested  against  this  measure,2  but  when  the  first  detachments  of  British 
troops  landed  at  Georgetown  on  8  October  no  violence  occurred.  On 
9  October  the  Colonial  Office  announced  further  that  the  government 
had  decided  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  British  Guiana  and  to  arrange 
for  its  revision.3  In  a  speech  on  that  same  day  Mr.  Lyttelton,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  said  firmly:  ‘Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  not  willing  to 
allow  a  Communist  State  to  be  organized  within  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth.  Our  friends  can  take  that  as  a  definite  statement;  our  enemies  can 
attach  to  it  all  the  importance  I  think  they  should.’4 

Many  Latin  Americans  genuinely  feel  that  it  is  an  anachronism  that  a 
European  Power  at  this  date  should  still  have  colonies  in  their  midst,  and 
Great  Britain’s  stern  action  in  British  Guiana  was  referred  to  unfavourably 
in  the  press  in  most  of  the  republics.  It  was  suggested  that  the  U.S.A., 
who  had  always  opposed  colonialism,  should  take  a  stand  on  this  issue. 
The  diplomatic  correspondent  of  The  Times  rightly  judged  Washington’s 
point  of  view,  however,  when  he  wrote :  ‘The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  origin¬ 
ally  largely  intended  to  protect  American  States  from  interference  by 
European  Powers  with  colonial  ambitions,  but  today  it  might  well  be 
held  to  apply  rather  to  the  protection  of  such  States  from  Communist 
influence.’5  This  argument  was  endorsed  on  31  October  by  Mr.  Henry 
Byroade,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and 
African  Affairs.  The  basic  policy  of  the  U.S.A.,  Mr.  Byroade  said,  was 
to  support  evolutionary  self-determination  for  all  peoples  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  the  granting  of  complete  freedom  to  those  who  were  not  yet 
ready  for  it  would  serve  the  best  interests  neither  of  the  U.S.A.  nor  of  the 
free  world  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Byroade  went  on  to  say  that  the  old  type  of 
western  colonialism  was  dead  and  must  stay  dead,  but  that  a  new  form  of 
Russian  colonialism  was  beginning  to  take  its  place.  ‘Let  us  be  frank’,  he 


1  The  Times,  7  October  1953  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  488. 

2  The  Times,  8  October  1953  (text). 

3  Great  Britain:  Colonial  Office:  British  Guiana,  Suspension  of  Constitution  (Cmd.  8980)  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1953),  PP-  16-17.  The  Times,  Daily  Telegraph,  New  York  Times,  10  October  1953 
(texts);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  488. 

4  The  Times,  10  October  1953.  The  situation  in  British  Guiana  was  debated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  22  October:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  5*8,  coll.  2159“ 2279" 

5  The  Times,  7  October  1953. 
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added,  ‘in  recognizing  our  stake  in  the  strength  and  stability  of  certain 
European  nations  which  exercise  influence  in  the  dependent  areas.  These 
European  nations  are  our  allies.  ...  A  sudden  break  in  economic  relations 
might  seriously  injure  the  European  economies  upon  which  our  Atlantic 
defence  system  depends,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  equally  injurious  to 
the  dependent  territories  themselves.’1 

Meanwhile  the  Argentine  government  delivered  its  annual  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  the  Falkland  Islands  and  continued  to  establish  new  bases 
in  the  Falkland  Islands  Dependencies  in  Antarctica.  In  January  1953  an 
Argentine  party  set  up  a  base  on  the  airstrip  on  Deception  Island.  In  the 
following  month  the  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands  took  steps  to  dis¬ 
mantle  these  buildings  and  to  arrest  and  deport  the  two  Argentines  who 
were  occupying  them.2  The  British  Ambassador  at  Buenos  Aires  protested 
to  the  Argentine  government  that  the  base  had  been  ‘a  trespass’  and  ‘a 
nuisance’.3  President  Peron  expressed  his  indignation  at  Great  Britain’s 
act  of  violence  and  sent  ‘a  squadron  of  an  Antarctic  air  force’  to  fly  over 
Deception  Island.4  During  the  1953-4  Antarctic  summer  the  Argentine 
Minister  of  Marine  toured  the  Argentine  Antarctic  bases  in  a  naval 
transport5  and  visited  his  country’s  newest— the  eighth — base,  at  Potter’s 
Cove  in  the  South  Shetlands.6  Courtesies  were  exchanged  with  a  British 
frigate.  In  April  1954  President  Peron  said  that  Argentina  must  ‘saturate’ 
Antarctica  with  settlers.7 

The  Argentines  have  never  wished  to  lay  their  (legally  rather  dubious) 
Falkland  claims  before  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague;  nor  can 
they  yet  contemplate  expelling  the  British  by  force.  As  for  the  hardy 
inhabitants  of  the  bleak,  wind-swept,  inhospitable  islands  (who  are  mostly 
of  Scottish  origin)  though  they  may  complain  of  neglect  by  the  motherland, 
they  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  North  Americans,  too,  in  spite  of  their  well-known  and 
historically  understandable  disapproval  of ‘colonialism’,  would  be  appalled 
if  Great  Britain’s  far-flung  but  strategically  placed  South  Atlantic  territories 
were  taken  over  by  General  Peron.  In  the  event  of  another  world  war 
a  few  well-aimed  bombs  might  close  the  Panama  Canal,  and  if  at  that 
time  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Falkland  Islands  Dependencies  were 
in  Argentine  hands,  this  route' — the  only  remaining  route  for  shipping 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans' — would  be  a  precarious  pas¬ 
sage  indeed.  But  while  Argentina’s  claims  and  protests — which  are  not 
a  Peronista  innovation  but  have  been  reiterated  for  generations — and 
President  Peron’ s  newly  devised  policy  to  ‘saturate’  the  uninviting  wastes 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  November  1953,  pp.  655-60. 

See  a  statement  by  Mr.  Eden  on  23  February  1953:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  51 1,  coll.  1729-30. 

3  The  Times,  23  February  1953.  4  Ibid-  2y  February  1953. 

5  Ibld‘  6  Ibid-  8  March  1954.  v  ibjd.  g  ApriI  Ig54 
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of  Antarctica  served  for  the  present  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Argentine 
national  prestige,  they  constituted  no  immediate  or  grave  threat  to  Great 
Britain.  Therefore,  to  the  relief  of  all  parties  concerned,  at  the  end  of  the 
I953“4  southern  summer  the  perennial  dispute  was  again  carried  forward. 
There  was  every  reason  why  it  should  be  carried  forward  indefinitely. 

Guatemala’s  claims  on  British  Honduras,  like  those  of  Argentina  on  the 
Falkland  Islands,  are  of  long  standing.  In  British  Honduras,  as  in  British 
Guiana  and  the  Falklands,  the  local  inhabitants  are  Latin  American 
neither  by  race  nor  by  culture,1  but  geographically  the  colony  is  a  part 
of  the  Latin  American  continent  and  by  its  position  along  Guatemala’s 
eastern  seaboard  it  effectively  isolates  that  republic’s  northern  chicle- 
producing  province  of  Peten  from  the  Caribbean  coast.  It  would  be  possible 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  Peten  through  British  territory,  but  successive 
Guatemalan  governments  have  refused  to  deal  with  this  problem  on 
non-political  lines,  preferring  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  entire  colony. 
In  recent  years  the  Guatemalans  have  persistently  attacked  Great  Britain 
in  speeches  in  the  United  Nations,  in  violent  broadcasts  over  a  government- 
controlled  radio  station  (The  Voice  of  Guatemala),  in  the  press,  and  in 
propaganda  distributed  by  a  fifth  column  within  British  Honduras  itself. 
A  typical  exchange  of  notes  occurred  in  February  1952,  when  the  British 
government  delivered  a  refutation  of  Guatemala’s  claims,2  to  which  the 
Guatemalan  government  replied  that  ‘a  very  considerable’  section  of 
the  people  of  the  colony  desired  freedom  from  British  rule.3  It  is  true  that  the 
only  organized  political  party  in  British  Honduras,  the  left-wing  People’s 
United  Party,  demanded  independence  and  that  the  P.U.P.  leaders  had 
been  in  contact  with  Guatemalans  who  had  helped  them  in  their  cam¬ 
paign  for  ‘liberation’,  but  this  did  not  signify  that  they  wished  their 
country  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Republic  of  Guatemala — and  least  of  all 
would  they  have  sought  incorporation  when  Guatemala  was  under  the 
control  of  the  communist-influenced  regime  of  President  Arbenz,  for 
the  majority  of  British  Hondurans  are  practising  Roman  Catholics.  The 
P.U.P.  dominated  the  colony’s  trade  union  organization,  but  although 
the  standard  of  living  in  British  Honduras  was  extremely  low — even  by 
Central  American  standards — and  although  there  was  consequently  much 
cause  for  social  discontent,  in  March  1954  an  official  inquiry  from  Great 
Britain  into  the  party’s  affairs  did  not  reveal  any  communist  affiliation. 


1  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  Guiana  are  of  East  Indian  origin,  the  rest  of 
the  population  being  composed  of  British,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Africans,  people  of  mixed  races 
and,  in  the  interior,  some  aboriginal  Indians.  The  Falkland  Islanders  are  almost  exclusively  of 
British  descent.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  Honduras  are  English-speaking  people 
of  negro  and  mixed  negro  and  white  blood,  with  a  small  admixture  of  Guatemalans  and 
Mexicans. 

2  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  20  February  1952,  No.  8  (text). 

3  The  Times,  25  February  1952. 
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It  merely  confirmed  that  P.U.P.  leaders  were  in  communication  with  the 
Guatemalan  authorities.1  A  new  constitution  for  the  colony  was  published 
on  7  March  1954.  This  constitution  was  designed  to  allow  locally  elected 
representatives  greater  opportunity  than  formerly  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  local  affairs,  but,  as  a  result  of  Great  Britain’s  experience  in 
British  Guiana,  the  appointment  of  the  majority  of  the  Executive  Council 
was  to  remain  the  Governor’s  prerogative.2  Elections  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  were  held  on  28  April  1954,  the  P.U.P.  winning  eight  of  the 
nine  contested  seats.  The  Daily  Telegraph ,  which  covered  the  elections  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  newspaper,  interviewed  the  principal  person¬ 
alities  in  the  capital,  Belize.  Mr.  George  Price,  the  secretary  of  P.U.P., 
when  asked  whether  he  and  his  comrades  would  take  the  customary  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Queen  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  replied  that 
they  would  take  the  oath  ‘and  go  through  with  it’,  and  would  not  have 
any  reservations  in  their  minds,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  interpreted 
the  voting  as  ‘a  protest  against  the  existing  British  colonial  system’. 
Mr.  Leigh  Richardson,  the  P.U.P.  chief,  after  stating  that  the  party  was 
seeking  immediate  and  unqualified  independence  for  the  colony,  sub¬ 
sequently  modified  his  attitude  and  explained  that  the  aim  was  ‘eventual 
independence,  perhaps  not  for  two  or  three  generations,  within  or  outside 
the  Commonwealth’.3  Mr.  Price  addressed  an  enthusiastic  crowd:  ‘The 
Colonial  Office  usually  waits  until  something  blows  up  in  its  face’,  he  said. 
‘It  is  lucky  that  the  Communist  Party  has  not  got  in  here.’  And  he  added : 

\  ou  have  won  the  first  fight  in  the  battle  for  self-government  under  the 
United  Nations.’4 

The  significance  of  these  happenings,  so  far  as  Latin  America  was 
concerned,  was  that  in  the  circumstances  the  U.S.A.  could  not  fail  to 
support  Great  Britain.  The  State  Department  could  not  possibly  wish 
that  a  British  colony,  whose  political  leaders  on  18  June  1954  did  in  fact 
carry  out  their  promise  and  swear  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth,5  should 
be  taken  over  by  a  republic  which  the  U.S.A.  had  repeatedly  denounced  as 
a  ‘communist  beach-head’  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Latin  American  republics  (as 
distinct  from  the  British  colonies  in  Latin  America)  are  economic  rather 
than  political,  and  their  pattern  has  changed  profoundly  in  recent  years. 
Duiing  the  second  World  War  and  the  immediate  post-war  period  the 
Latin  Americans  were  unable  to  obtain  the  customary  supplies  of  manu- 
factuicd  goods  fiom  Great  Britain,  and  so  they  turned  increasingly  to  the 

'Great  Britain:  Colonial  Office:  British  Honduras,  Report  of  an  inquiry  held  by  Sir  Reginald  Sharpe, 
tf.t.,  into  allegations  of  contacts  between  the  People's  United  Party  and  Guatemala  (Cmd.  9139)  (London 
H.M.S.O.,  1954).  '  ’ 

2  The  Times,  29  January  and  8  March  1954.  3  DaUy  Telegraph,  30  March  1954. 

Ibid.  30  March  1954.  5  Ibid.  Ig  June  Ig54> 
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U.S.A.  as  a  source  of  supplies  while  at  the  same  time  intensifying  the 
expansion  of  their  own  urban  industries.  The  latter  process  had  continued 
at  such  a  rate  that  since  1951  the  output  of  their  factories  had  exceeded  in 
value  that  of  their  farms,  with  various  fairly  general  consequences  which 
have  been  discussed  earlier  in  the  present  survey,  such  as  a  disequilibrium 
in  international  payments,  greater  imports  of  food,  and  a  constantly 
growing  demand  for  industrial  fuel,  raw  materials  and  equipment.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  surplus  sterling  which  several  of  the  republics  had  accumulated 
during  the  war  was  largely  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  local  British- 
owned  railways  and  public  utilities,  thus  depriving  Great  Britain  of  the 
corresponding  investment  income  and  of  its  previous  privileged  status  as 
exporter  of  replacements,  &c.,  to  those  transport  and  other  companies.1 
By  i952>  therefore,  when  British  industry  had  been  converted  from  total 
war  production  to  peace-time  needs  and  was  seeking  further  outlets  for  its 
exports,  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Latin  American  markets  were 
very  different  from  those  to  which  Great  Britain  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  past.  Simultaneously,  other  overseas  industrial  nations — such  as 
western  Germany  and  Japan — were  endeavouring  to  restore  their  Latin 
American  trade  to  its  pre-war  position  in  the  pattern  of  their  economy. 

During  1952-3,  consequently,  British  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
government  officials  set  out  to  reassess  the  Latin  American  economic 
situation.  A  British  trade  mission  under  Brigadier  W.  H.  Grosland,  which 
visited  the  Caribbean  ‘dollar’  markets  in  November-December  1952,2 
demonstrated  that  the  same  transformation  was  occurring  in  that  cur¬ 
rently  prosperous  region3  as  in  southern  South  America.  The  mission 
reported:  ‘The  countries  visited  have  embarked  on  a  policy  of  opening  up 
their  undeveloped  territory,  of  developing  their  natural  resources  and  of 
industrialisation.  The  range  and  scale  of  these  developments  vary  from 
country  to  country,  but  in  all  of  them  there  is  a  sense  of  national  urgency 
and  this  policy  is  being  pursued  with  much  emphasis  on  speed.  . . .  [There¬ 
fore]  the  proportion  of  imports  in  the  form  of  capital  equipment  and 
of  plant  and  machinery  is  increasing  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  Venezuela 
‘  ‘machinery  and  metal  goods’  ’  now  represent  42  %  of  total  imports  and  46  % 

1  Between  the  end  of  1939  and  the  end  of  1949  British  investments  in  Latin  America  fell  from 
approximately  £1,127,904,305  to  approximately  £560,364,102,  the  biggest  decline  being  in 
investments  in  Argentina,  where  the  figures  for  those  two  dates  were  respectively  £428,518,172 
and  £69,428,083.  Although  contraction  occurred  during  the  decade  in  nearly  all  types  of 
British  investments,  the  major  reductions  were  in  capital  invested  in  government  bonds,  railways 
and  commercial  banking:  J.  Fred  Rippy,  ‘British  Investments  in  Latin  America:  a  Decade  of 
Rapid  Reduction,  1940-1950’,  The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review  (Durham,  North  Carolina 
Duke  University  Press),  vol.  xxxii,  no.  2,  May  1952,  pp.  285-92. 

2  The  countries  visited  were  Venezuela,  Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba  and 
Mexico. 

3  This  prosperity,  which  arose  from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of,  and  the  persistent  demand  for, 
local  primary  products  (petroleum,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  &c.),  was  concentrated  in  few  hands 
and  mainly  in  the  cities,  and  was  not  shared  by  the  mass  of  urban  workers  and  rural  labourers. 
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in  the  case  of  Mexico.  As  another  example,  the  percentage  of  imports  of 
“machinery”  into  Colombia  has  increased  from  8%  in  1938  to  21%  in 
1951. The  mission  believed  that  ‘the  countries  visited  will  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  a  growing  range  of  commodities.  When  local  manufacture 
is  developed,  the  next  stage  normally  is  for  the  imported  product  to  be 
virtually  excluded,  either  by  a  protective  tariff  or  by  import  licensing. 
The  effects  of  this  policy  are  likely  to  be  that  the  market  for  imports  of 
consumer  goods  will  tend  to  dwindle  unless  the  effects  of  this  process  are 
offset  by  an  expansion  of  the  demand  for  consumer  goods  because  of  the 
rising  standard  of  living.’2  The  report  of  the  Crosland  Mission  served  to 
bring  about  a  clearer  understanding  of  trends  which  were  general  through¬ 
out  Latin  America.  The  lesson  of  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  consumer 
goods  was  emphasized  by  The  Economist :  ‘Trade,  in  modern  Latin  America, 
follows  the  technician;  that  is  the  principle  underlying  the  new  attention  to 
joint  ventures  in  partnership  with  local  capital,  to  the  stationing  of  highly 
qualified  engineers  in  the  republics,  and  to  the  training  of  Latin  Americans 
in  Britain.  On  the  successful  application  of  these  principles  will  depend  the 
future  fate  of  British  trade  with  one  of  the  most  rapidly  developing  regions 
of  the  world.’3 

Nevertheless,  British  suppliers  of  consumer  goods  such  as  textiles — which 
by  long  tradition  had  constituted  Great  Britain’s  chief  exports  to  Latin 
America — attempted  to  revive  their  trade,  and  much  bitterness  was 
caused  when  the  importing  of  this  type  of  merchandise  was  prohibited  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  ‘non-essential’.  In  recent  years,  although  Anglo- 
Argentine  bilateral  trade  agreements  have  provided  for  the  drawing  up 
of  lists  of  British  ‘non-essential’  goods  for  which  the  Argentine  government 
undertook  to  grant  import  licences  up  to  a  certain  stipulated  figure,  the 
annual  discussions  by  an  Anglo-Argentine  Consultative  Committee  regard- 
ing  the  composition  of  the  lists  have  always  been  ended  in  disagreement 
and  delay,  and  the  licences  either  have  remained  unissued  or  have  been 
for  negligible  amounts.  On  31  December  1952  an  Anglo- Argentine 
Agreement  was  signed  whereby  it  was  established  that  Great  Britain  was 
to  receive  256,000  tons  of  Argentine  meat  during  the  year  1953,  while 
British  essential  shipments  to  Argentina  were  to  consist  chiefly  of  800,000 
tops,  of  coal,  27,000  tons  of  tinplate,  2-06  million  tons  of  crude  oil,  2 
million  tons  of  fuel  oil  and  40,000  cubic  metres  of  aviation  spirit  and 
lubricants.  It  was  announced  that  ‘a  list  of  the  British  manufactures, 
valued  at  £3  million,  for  which  Argentina  has  agreed  to  issue  import 
licences,  is  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  mixed  consultative  committee  before  15 

1  Markets  in  the  Caribbean,  Report  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  United  Kingdom  Trade 
Mission  to  Venezuela,  Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  November-December,  10*2 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953),  p.  I0. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  12-13. 

3  The  Economist,  6  February  1954. 
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February  1953V  but  by  the  end  of  March  The  Times  correspondent  at 
Buenos  Aires  was  already  doubting  whether  any  licences  for  British  ‘non- 
essential’  manufactures  would  ever  be  distributed  to  local  importers.  He 
cabled :  ‘Argentina’s  persistent  unwillingness  to  give  facilities  for  importa¬ 
tion  of  such  goods  from  Britain,  irrespective  of  the  undertakings  signed,  is 
attributed  to  a  desire  to  protect  domestic  industry  and  to  reserve  available 
foreign  currency  for  indispensable  imports,  such  as  fuel,  capital  equipment 
and  raw  materials.’2  The  promised  licences  for  £3  million  were  not  in 
fact  put  into  effect. 

Thus  from  the  beginning  of  1952  onwards  there  was  a  growing 
recognition  that  Great  Britain  must  adjust  its  export  policy  to  Latin 
America’s  new  requirements,  and  by  the  end  of  1953  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  what  those  requirements  were.  In  July  1954  Sir  George 
H.  Nelson,  on  his  return  from  an  extensive  semi-official  tour  of  Latin 
America,  stated  the  case  authoritatively:  ‘Great  Britain  should  act  on 
broad  lines,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  basis  of  a  balanced  economy  is 
sound  agriculture,  industry,  adequate  power  supplies  and  efficient  com¬ 
munications  and  transport.  Her  contribution  to  Latin  American  pros¬ 
perity  will  lie  in  supplying  power  generating  plant,  locomotives,  rolling 
stock,  vehicles,  and  modern  machinery  for  agriculture  and  industry,  and 
radio  and  telecommunication  equipment.  Another  main  contribution 
will  be  in  finance  and  credit.’3  After  much  exploration  and  many  disap¬ 
pointments,  the  new  pattern  of  Great  Britain’s  economic  relations  with 
Latin  America  had  been  found. 

5.  Communism 

1953  was  an  inconclusive  year  in  Latin  America.  By  31  December  no 
peaks  or  abysses  had  been  reached.  No  nation  had  stabilized  its  economy ; 
but  none  was  bankrupt.  Inflation  (except,  in  some  aspects,  in  Argentina) 
continued  on  its  familiar  course,  but  the  urban  working-classes,  though 
restive,  remained  under  control  and  the  Indians,  in  their  mountains  and 
jungles,  apathetic.  Industrialization  was  still  in  a  precarious  state,  and 
many  rulers  who  had  attained  their  position  by  coups  d'etat  were  in  constant 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  the  same  means;  but  there  were  no 
economic  or  social  catastrophes.  Argentina  had  failed  to  attain  con¬ 
tinental  hegemony,  but  the  U.S.A.  were  still  not  accepted  as  arbiters  of 
Latin  America’s  destiny.  All  these  matters — and  others  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance— were  as  much  in  suspense  in  mid- 1954  as  they  had  been  at  the 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further  Protocol  supplementing  the  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Pay¬ 
ments  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Argentine  Republic  of  27th  June,  1949  ( with  Annexes  and  Letters ),  Buenos  Aires,  31st  December, 
1352  (Cmd.  8744)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1953). 

2  The  Times,  1  April  1953. 


3  Ibid.  14  July  1954. 
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beginning  of  1953.  In  the  first  half  of  1954,  however,  one  of  the  vital 
campaigns  of  the  previous  year  reached  a  climax:  the  U.S.A.’s  cold  war 
to  suppress  communism  ‘south  of  the  border’  had  gathered  such  momen¬ 
tum  by  March  1954  that  the  majority  of  the  Latin  American  delegates  at 
the  Inter-American  Conference  at  Caracas  could  not  withstand  it — they 
voted  in  favour  of  a  United  States-inspired  anti-communist  motion, 
although  they  felt  that  it  was  an  invitation  to  the  ‘Colossus  of  the  North’ 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Latin  American  republics.  Three 
months  later  the  communist-influenced  Arbenz  government  in  Guatemala 
was  driven  from  power.  In  the  present  survey,  therefore,  so  far  as  com¬ 
munism  in  Latin  America  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  story 
over  the  1953-4  borderline.  The  Caracas  Conference  and  the  fall  of 
President  Arbenz  occurred  during  the  first  half  of  1954,  but  they  are  two 
events  which  were  prepared  in  1953,  to  which  year,  except  by  the  calendar, 
they  belong. 


(i)  The  extent  of  communist  infiltration 

In  January  1953,  in  which  month  he  assumed  office  as  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  clearly  established  the  basis  of 
the  policy  that  he  intended  to  introduce  in  regard  to  Latin  America. 
Testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he  said:  ‘I 
have  a  feeling  that  conditions  in  Latin  America  are  somewhat  com¬ 
parable  to  conditions  as  they  were  in  China  in  the  mid-’30s  when  the 
Communist  movement  was  getting  started.  They  were  beginning  to 
develop  hatred  of  the  American  and  the  Britisher,  but  we  didn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  adequate  about  it.  It  .  .  .  came  to  a  climax  in  1949.  Governor 
Stevenson  said  in  his  campaign  that  the  time  to  deal  with  revolutionary 
activity  of  this  sort  is  in  its  early  stages,  and  that  is  very  true.  And 
the  time  to  deal  with  this  rising  menace  in  South  America  is  now.’1  In 
October  1953  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs, 
Mr.  John  Moors  Cabot,  was  equally  harsh  to  Latin  American  com¬ 
munists — though,  by  implication,  conciliatory  towards  other  types  of 
regime,  no  matter  how  undemocratic  (in  the  U.S.A.’s  meaning  of  the 
word  democracy)  they  might  be.  Mr.  Cabot’s  remarks  included  the 
following:  ‘No  regime  which  is  openly  playing  the  Communist  game  can 
expect  from  us  the  positive  cooperation  we  normally  seek  to  extend  to  all 
of  our  sister  republics.’  ‘We  cannot  take  the  attitude  that  ...  it  is 
wrong  for  Soviet  Russia  to  impose  communism  on  foreign  nations  but 
permissible  for  us  to  impose  democracy  on  them,  that  ...  we  can 
afford  to  feud  with  every  government  whose  internal  politics  do  not 
altogether  meet  our  approval.’  But,  said  Mr.  Cabot,  ‘we  find  it  difficult 
.  .  .  to  be  patient,  after  all  the  blood  and  treasure  we  have  poured  out  in 

1  Time,  9  February  1953. 
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Korea  to  safeguard  the  free  world,  when  the  official  Guatemalan  news¬ 
paper  follows  the  Communist  line  by  accusing  us  in  effect  of  bacterio¬ 
logical  warfare’.1  In  November  1953  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  reiterated 
Washington’s  anxiety.  He  wrote:  ‘The  possible  conquest  of  a  Latin 
American  nation  today  would  not  be,  so  far  as  anyone  can  foresee,  by 
direct  assault.  It  would  come,  rather,  through  the  insidious  process  of 
infiltration,  conspiracy,  spreading  of  lies,  and  the  undermining  of  free 
institutions,  one  by  one.  Highly  disciplined  groups  of  communists  are 
busy,  night  and  day,  illegally  or  openly,  in  the  American  republics,  as 
they  are  in  every  nation  in  the  world.  While  many  persons  may  now 
think  of  Latin  America  as  not  being  in  the  line  of  attack  in  the  modern 
world  struggle,  success  by  the  communists  in  these  nations  could  quickly 
change  all  the  maps  which  strategists  use  in  calculating  the  probabilities 
of  the  future.  One  American  nation  has  succumbed  to  communist  in¬ 
filtration.’2  The  one  nation  referred  to  was  Guatemala,  where  communist 
influence  was  powerful  in  government  circles,  the  trade  unions,  press  and 
radio.  In  December  1953,  when  addressing  a  Senate  internal  security  sub¬ 
committee,  Mr.  Spruille  Braden — well  known  throughout  Latin  America 
for  his  anti-Peron  speeches  during  his  term  of  office  in  the  1940s  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Argentina — went  so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion 
that  communism  had  already  gained  so  much  ground  in  Latin  America 
that  supplies  of  strategic  materials  would  be  endangered  if  there  were  a 
third  World  War.3 

Latin  American  governments  discounted  the  communist  danger  in 
their  continent,  but  the  official  United  States  attitude  was  not  without 
justification.  It  was  known,  for  example,  that  influential  Latin  American 
labour  leaders  had  made  prolonged  visits  to  Moscow.  Even  in  countries 
(such  as  Chile  and  Brazil)  where  the  Communist  Party  was  outlawed, 
communists  repeatedly  incited  the  workers  to  strike  and  consistently 
opposed  the  signing  of  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  treaties  with  the  U.S.A. 
In  Chile,  where  in  1953  the  government  restricted  the  production  and  the 
exporting  of  copper,  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a  higher  price  in  the 
North  American  market,  local  communists  advocated  the  sale  of  copper 
to  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain,  so  that  full  production  might  be 
maintained.  During  1952-3  there  were  many  well-substantiated  rumours 
of  an  increase  in  communist  influence  in  Brazil,  not  only  among  the 
workers  but  among  senior  military  officers  (who  are  strongly  nationalist 
and  therefore  opposed  to  United  States  economic  penetration)  and 
government  officials.  On  a  number  of  occasions  during  this  period  the 
Brazilian  authorities — with  varying  and  unpredictable  degrees  of  vigour — 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  October  1953,  pp.  554-9. 

2  United  States-Latin  American  Relations,  p.  4. 

3  The  Times,  23  December  1953. 
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arrested  officers  and  civil  servants  who  were  suspected  of  communist 
sympathies,  and  charged  them  with  being  engaged  in  ‘subversive  activi¬ 
ties’.  Communist  literature  was  seized,  and  the  Brazilian  police  reported 
that  meetings  organized  ostensibly  to  promote  world  peace  were  in  fact 
communist  gatherings  at  which  funds  were  collected  for  the  cause.  In 
January  1954  Brazil’s  communist  leader  Senhor  Luis  Carlos  Prestes,  who 
had  long  been  in  hiding,  published  instructions  for  ‘an  all-out  fight  against 
United  States  treaties  and  investments,  as  well  as  for  the  cancellation  of 
United  States  debts’.1  There  seemed  to  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  the 
successful  drive  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Russian  satellites  to  conclude  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  the  Latin  American  republics  was  designed  to 
embarrass  the  U.S.A.,  rather  than  merely  to  promote  commerce,  and  the 
United  States  Director  of  Foreign  Aid,  Mr.  Harold  E.  Stassen,  said  that 
the  ‘disunion  of  the  free  nations’  would  be  accomplished  indeed  if  (as 
seemed  possible)  ‘the  Kremlin  succeeded  in  persuading  some  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  to  ignore  the  U.S.  ban  on  the  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
of  products  of  strategic  value’.2 

In  Latin  America,  as  Mr.  Stassen’s  warning  implied,  communism  is 
not  exclusively  an  underground  movement;  to  some  extent  the  com¬ 
munist  outlook  suited  and  was  adopted  by  rulers  such  as  General  Peron 
and  Dr.  Paz  Estenssoro  who  so  greatly  relied  on  the  support  of  the 
urban  working-class  and  (in  the  case  of  Dr.  Paz)  of  poverty-stricken 
Indian  miners  and  peasants.  The  modern  caudilllo ,  even  though  he  may 
have  banned  the  Communist  Party  in  his  country,  wins  applause  from  the 
‘shirtless’  masses  by  using  communist  expressions.  ‘Capitalist  imperialism’ 
and  ‘agents  of  Wall  Street’  are  two  terms  which  now  form  part  of  the 
nationalist  vocabulary  throughout  the  continent.  Furthermore  there  is, 
not  unnaturally,  an  extreme  left-wing  element  in  all  the  political  groups 
who  are  campaigning  for  an  improved  standard  of  living  for  the  workers, 
equal  treatment  for  the  Indians,  welfare  legislation  and  land  reform.  It  is 
impossible  to  draw  an  exact  boundary-line  between  nationalism  and  com¬ 
munism  in  Latin  America  today.  When  President  Peron  visited  Chile  in 
February  1953,  the  intellectuals  who  welcomed  him  and  sponsored  the 
lecture  that  he  delivered  at  the  University  of  Santiago  included  Senor 
Pablo  Neruda,  the  most  famous  of  living  Latin  American  poets  and  best- 
known  Chilean  communist,  and  Senor  Manuel  Seoane,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  left-wing,  pro-Indian  Peruvian  Aprista  Party,  now  exiled  from  Peru. 
In  the  same  gathering  were  the  Chilean  Minister  of  Education  and  the 

1  Voz  Operaria,  2  January  1954;  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People's  Democracy!,  26  February  1954 
(texts).  For  excerpts  see  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  Calendar  and  Texts  of  documents 
on  international  affairs  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Calendar  and  Texts),  vol.  i,  no.  3,  pp.  61-68. 

2  U.S. A.:  Foreign  Operations  Administration:  East-West  trade  trends.  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 

Control  Act  of  iggi  ( Battle  Act),  4th  Report  to  Congress,  2d  half  of  iggj  (Washington  U  S  G  P  O 
1954)-  . ’ 
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editors  of  the  Chilean  government  newspaper  La  Nation  and  the  com¬ 
munist  organ  El  Siglo ,  while  several  members  of  a  delegation  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Institute  of  Economic  Studies  which  went  to  Santiago  were  persons 
considered  to  be  communists.1  Nowhere  in  Latin  America  has  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  secured  parliamentary  representation  comparable  to  that 
which  it  has  obtained  in  France  or  Italy,  and  the  membership  of  the  party 
in  this  continent  is  small,  but  there  are  many  communist  sympathizers  in 
government  parties  and  in  the  official  trade  unions,  whether  or  not  those 
unions  be  affiliated  to  the  international  C.T.A.L.  ( Confederation  de  Traba- 
jadores  de  America  Latina ),  led  for  so  long  by  the  Mexican  ‘Marxist’  Senor 
Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano.  In  Bolivia  the  regime  of  Dr.  Paz  Estenssoro, 
of  which  the  Peronistas  at  the  time  of  its  inception  so  openly  expressed 
approval,2  has  been  interpreted  as  moderate  and,  because  of  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  country’s  mineral  resources,  it  received  substantial 
financial  aid  from  the  U.S.A.  even  after  the  nationalization  of  the  tin 
mines,  but  the  most  influential  member  of  the  government  was  the  miners’ 
‘Marxist’  leader,  Senor  Juan  Lechin,  who  held  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Mines  and  who,  when  the  state  was  taking  over  the  mines,  exclaimed  in 
one  of  his  mob-rousing  speeches:  ‘Nationalization  must  be  carried  out 
without  payment  to  the  thieving  tin  barons.’3 

Quite  apart  from  Guatemalan  events,  therefore,  evidence  of  communist 
activity  and  influence  in  Latin  America  during  the  period  under  review 
was  not  lacking,  although  the  extent  of  the  danger  could  not  be  accurately 
gauged.  Certainly  the  name  communist  was  applied  too  loosely  by  the 
wealthy  and  Conservative  classes,  who  were  apt  to  treat  as  a  Red  anyone 
who  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  higher  wages,  social  welfare  legislation 
and  land  reform.  Moreover,  North  Americans  were  inclined  to  look  upon 
as  communists  all  those  who,  from  whatever  motive,  opposed  the  signing 
of  military  aid  treaties  with  the  U.S.A.  or  who  sought  to  prevent  United 
States  ownership  of  land,  public  utilities,  oil-wells  and  industry  ‘south  of 
the  border’.  There  was  thus,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  consider  communist 
penetration  more  thorough  and  widespread  than  the  facts  would  warrant. 
Those  who  sought  to  minimize  the  threat  argued  that  the  Latin  American 
peoples  in  general,  with  their  tradition  of  ‘personalism’,  would  be  unlikely 
to  welcome  communist  regimentation  of  the  kind  that  exists  in  Russia  and 
eastern  Europe.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  British  Honduras,  was  another  im¬ 
portant  obstacle  to  communism.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  Latin 
American  caudillos  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  Church,4  and 

1  The  Times,  27  March  1953.  2  See  above,  p.  343.  3  Time,  10  November  1952. 

4  The  close  relationship  of  government  and  Church,  and  the  extent  of  the  latter’s  power,  is 
very  evident  in  Colombia,  where  the  government  in  recent  years  has  given  its  support  to  an 
anti-Protestant  campaign  directed  against  United  States  Protestant  missionaries  in  particular. 
The  success  of  General  Rojas  Pinilla’s  coup  d'etat  in  June  1953  (see  above,  p.  345)  was  not  finally 
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the  failure  of  President  Arbenz  to  do  so  was  probably  the  main  reason  for 
the  Guatemalan  peasants’  unwillingness  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  his 
regime  in  June  1954.  The  Church  stubbornly  opposed  the  Arbenz  govern¬ 
ment.1  A  pastoral  letter  by  Archbishop  Arellano  warning  his  flock  that  the 
regime  was  pro-communist  was  read  from  every  pulpit  in  Guatemala.2 
And  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Mgr.  Gennaro  Verolinos,  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  negotiations  at  San  Salvador  which  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of 
Colonel  Castillo  Armas’  government.3  One  further  argument  is  some¬ 
times  used,  especially  in  Argentina,  by  those  who  maintain  that  Wash¬ 
ington  exaggerates  the  communist  danger.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
Argentina  ‘three-quarters  or  more  of  the  persons  arrested  for  holding 
Communist  meetings  without  permission  from  the  police  have  Slav  or 
Jewish  names.  The  Argentine  Communist  sympathizer  of  Italian  or 
Spanish  descent  does  not  normally  become  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  he  regards  as  a  Russian  institution.’4  However,  as  shown 
above,  communism  is  not  confined  to  the  party,  and,  incidentally,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  1 J  million  Slavs  in  Latin  America,5  many 
of  whom  find  nothing  alien  in  the  communist  creed,  whether  it  be  of  the 
Moscow  or  the  Belgrade  kind. 

Such  was  the  background  to  Mr.  Dulles’s  decison  to  make  anti-com¬ 
munism  the  principal  feature  of  his  immediate  policy  in  Latin  America. 
To  counteract  accusations  that  the  U.S.A.  were  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  American  nations,  the  Secretary  of  State  aimed  to  transfer 
the  responsibility  to  the  Organization  of  American  States,  of  which  all 
the  twenty-one  American  republics  are  members. 


(ii)  Communism  and  the  Organization  of  American  States 

The  Organization  of  American  States  comprises  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
twenty  Latin  American  republics.6  The  British,  French  and  Dutch 
colonies  in  Latin  America,  of  course,  are  excluded  from  the  Organization, 
but  from  time  to  time  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  by  one  or 
another  of  the  republics  that  Canada  should  be  invited  to  become  a 
member.  The  story  of  the  inter-American  regional  system  is  long  and 

assured  until  Cardinal  Luque,  Archbishop  Primate  of  Colombia,  had  ordered  the  General’s 
authority  to  be  recognized:  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vi,  no.  6,  July  1953,  p.  27.  In  May 
’954  President  Rojas’  Minister  of  War,  Brigadier-General  Berrio  Munoz,  proposed  that  the 
army  and  the  Church  should  be  given  seats  in  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  which  was 
considering  a  revision  of  the  constitution:  ibid.  vol.  vii,  no.  5,  June  1954,  p.  24. 

1  The  Times,  28  May  1954. 

2  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vii,  no.  4,  May  1954,  p.  12. 

3  The  Times,  12  July  1954.  4  Ibid  2?  March  1953. 

5  Cf.  S.  Lautaro:  ‘Communism  in  Latin  America’,  Sunday  Times,  18  July  1948. 

6  The  Latin  American  republics  are:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  El  Salvador,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 
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complex.1  There  have  been  ten  full  conferences  of  the  American  states, 
and  many  special  and  technical  conferences;  scores  of  conventions, 
resolutions  and  recommendations  have  been  drawn  up,  but  words  have 
not  always  been  translated  into  deeds.2  It  was  not  until  the  riot-inter¬ 
rupted  conference  at  Bogota  in  April  19483  that  a  formal  constitution  (the 
Charter)  for  this  inter-American  system  was  devised4  and  the  present 
name  ‘Organization  of  American  States’  adopted.  In  addition  to  that 
basic  Charter  the  delegates  drew  up  a  number  of  treaties  and  resolutions, 
among  them  being  a  resolution  entitled  ‘The  Preservation  and  Defence 
of  Democracy  in  America’, 5  which  affirmed  the  determination  of  the 
American  states  to  maintain  their  democratic  institutions  against  the 
tactics  of  totalitarian  domination  and  to  prevent  the  agents  serving  inter¬ 
national  communism  from  seeking  to  distort  the  true  and  free  will  of  the 
peoples  of  the  continent.  To  this  end  the  resolution,  after  condemning 
‘the  methods  of  every  system  tending  to  suppress  political  rights  and 
liberties,  and  in  particular  the  action  of  international  communism  or  any 
other  totalitarian  doctrine’,  pledged  the  American  states  to  adopt  ‘the 
measures  necessary  to  eradicate  and  prevent  activities  directed,  assisted  or 
instigated  by  foreign  governments,  organizations  or  individuals  tending 
to  overthrow  their  institutions  by  violence,  to  foment  disorder  in  their 
domestic  political  life,  or  to  disturb,  by  means  of  pressure,  subversive 
propaganda,  threats  or  by  any  other  means,  the  free  and  sovereign  right 
of  their  peoples  to  govern  themselves  in  accordance  with  their  democratic 
aspirations’.  This  was  an  enlargement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  indeed, 
and,  together  with  certain  earlier  inter-American  resolutions,  it  provided 
the  United  States  government  with  the  necessary  legal  basis  for  its  anti¬ 
communist  campaign.6 

In  December  1950,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department,  the  Council 
of  the  O.A.S.  summoned  a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  all  the 
republics  to  consult  one  another  concerning  the  threat  ‘to  the  entire  free 
world’  resulting  from  the  aggressive  policy  of  international  communism. 

1  For  a  short  historical  account  see  Charles  G.  Fenwick:  The  Inter-American  Regional  System 
(New  York,  The  Declan  X.  McMullen  Company,  1949). 

2  Cf.  Robin  Humphreys,  ‘The  Pan  American  System  and  the  United  Nations’,  International 
Affairs,  January  1946. 

3  Cf.  Survey  for  1947-1948,  pp.  467  and  473-6. 

4  For  the  text  of  this  Charter  see  Pan  American  Union,  Law  and  Treaty  Series,  No.  23. 

5  For  the  text  of  the  resolution  see  Pan  American  Union:  Final  Act  of  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  (Washington,  1948).  See  also  Novena  Conferencia  Internacional  Americana, 
Bogota,  marzo  30  de  1948,  Actasy  Documentos  (Bogota,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores),  vol.  vi. 

6  The  legality  of  the  Bogota  Pact,  however,  is  incomplete.  Although  the  Pact  was  signed  by 
all  the  delegates  at  the  Bogota  Conference  in  1948,  many  signed  with  reservations,  the  chief 
objection  being  to  the  terms  for  settlement  of  international  disputes.  The  Pact  has  been  ratified 
by  only  eight  of  the  twenty-one  American  republics.  Therefore  at  the  Caracas  Conference  in 
1 954  proposals  were  made  for  the  revision  of  the  Pact  so  that  it  might  be  rendered  acceptable  to 
all  the  republics:  New  York  Times,  21  March  1954. 
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The  conference  was  held  at  Washington  in  March-April  1951.  At  the 
inaugural  meeting  President  Truman  said:  ‘Today  we  meet  again  to  con¬ 
sider  our  common  defense.  We  meet  again  to  work  out  ways  and  means 
by  which  our  united  strength  may  be  employed  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  ...  We  in  the  western  hemisphere  must  help  the 
free  men  of  Europe  who  are  resisting  Soviet  expansion.  .  .  .  We  shall  have 
to  increase  the  production  of  strategic  materials.  We  shall  have  to  divert 
manufacturing  capacity  to  defense  purposes.’1  This  emphasis  on  defence 
against  communism  was  not  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Latin 
American  Ministers,  who  were  much  more  concerned  with  their  own 
economic  problems  than  with  the  danger  of  Russian  aggression.  The 
Brazilian  delegate  said  bluntly  that  the  only  nation  in  the  hemisphere 
actually  threatened  by  external  aggression  was  the  U.S.A.,  and  several 
others  urged  that  the  best  method  of  preventing  the  growth  of  communism 
in  Latin  America  would  be  by  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses, 
for  which  purpose  North  American  financial  aid  was  needed.2  The  United 
States  representatives,  however,  continued  to  evade  the  principal  economic 
issue  and  pressed  their  demand  for  a  resolution  that  would  pledge  the 
republics  to  set  aside  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  Americas  and  for  pos¬ 
sible  service  with  the  United  Nations.  Finally,  on  5  April,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  agreed  to  a  considerably  modified  resolution  recommending 
that  ‘each  of  the  American  Republics,  without  prejudice  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  national  self-defense,  give  particular  attention  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  elements  within  its  national  armed 
forces  trained,  organized,  and  equipped  so  that,  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  norms  and  to  the  full  extent  that,  in  its  judgment,  its 
capabilities  permit,  they  may  be  promptly  available,  (1)  for  the  defense 
of  the  Continent,  and  (2)  for  service  as  United  Nations  unit  or  units,  in 
accordance  with  the  “Uniting  for  Peace”  Resolution’.3 

During  1952  and  1953  the  United  States  government  became  in¬ 
creasingly  alarmed  by  the  growth  of  communist  influence  in  Guatemala, 
and  when  the  date  for  the  tenth  full  conference  of  the  O.A.S.  approached 
it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Dulles  intended  to  use  that  meeting  primarily  as  a 
means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Arbenz  regime.  He  went  to 
Caracas  to  draw  attention  to  the  threat  of  communism  in  Latin  America 
and  to  secure  an  anti-communist  vote.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  that 
vote  he  returned  to  Washington. 

The  Caracas  Conference,  which  gathered  together  so  many  Latin 
American  political  threads,  began  on  1  March  1954  and  continued  in 


New  York  Times,  27  March  1951  (text).  2  The  Times,  4  April  1951. 

3  Pan  American  Union:  Fourth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26— April  7, 1951,  Proceedings  (Washington,  1951),  p.  238.  For  the  ‘Uniting 
for  Peace’  Resolution  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  722-7. 
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session  throughout  the  month.  In  his  first  speech  on  4  March  Mr.  Dulles 
was  cautious;  well  aware  of  the  Latin  Americans’  habit  of  watching  for 
any  sign  that  the  ‘Colossus  of  the  North’  aimed  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  one  or  other  of  the  republics,  he  made  no  direct  accusation  that 
communists  in  Guatemala  were  undermining  the  hemisphere’s  security. 
Instead,  he  made  a  point  of  stressing  the  international  nature  of  com¬ 
munism,  arguing  that  communists,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world 
they  dwelt,  were  nothing  more  than  instruments  of  Russian  policy.  ‘There 
is  no  place  here’,  he  said,  ‘for  political  institutions  which  serve  alien 
masters.’1  Nevertheless,  the  Guatemalan  Foreign  Minister,  Senor  Guil¬ 
lermo  Toriello,  received  an  ovation  from  the  other  Latin  American 
delegates  when  he  replied  that  the  U.S.A.  were  pursuing  ‘monopolistic 
interests’  and  that  the  anti-communist  resolution  put  forward  by  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  conference  was  in  fact  a  manoeuvre  against 
Guatemala.2  Speaking  three  days  later  in  support  of  that  resolution,  Mr. 
Dulles  was  at  pains  to  explain  that  communism  was  a  ‘far-flung  clandestine 
political  organization’  operated  by  the  U.S.S.R.3  Mexico  thereupon  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  that  would  have  made  collective  action  possible  only 
in  the  case  of  an  extra-continental  Power’s  invading  the  Americas4 — a 
proposal  which  of  course  was  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  To  re¬ 
assure  the  Latin  Americans,  Mr.  Dulles  then  introduced  an  amendment  of 
his  own  wherein  he  supported  ‘the  inalienable  rights  of  each  American 
State  freely  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government  and  economic  system 
and  to  live  its  own  social  and  cultural  life’.5  That  paragraph  was  de¬ 
cisive.  On  13  March  the  delegates  at  Caracas  approved  the  United 
States  resolution  by  17  votes  to  one,  the  one  being  Guatemala.6  Mexico 
and  Argentina  abstained.  Costa  Rica  later  added  its  signature.  The  core 
of  the  resolution  accepted  by  the  conference  was  ‘that  the  domination  or 
control  of  the  political  institutions  of  any  American  state  by  the  inter¬ 
national  Communist  movement,  extending  to  this  hemisphere  the  political 
system  of  an  extra-continental  power,  would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  the  American  states,  endanger¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  America,  and  would  call  for  a  consultative  meeting  to 
consider  the  adoption  of  measures  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties’.7 

1  New  York  Times,  5  March  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  March  1954,  pp.  379-83; 
Calendar  and  Texts,  vol.  i,  no.  3,  pp.  68-72;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  491. 

2  New  York  Times,  6  March  1954;  Calendar  and  Texts,  vol.  i,  no.  3,  pp.  72-74;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  494.  For  the  United  States  resolution  see  New  York  Times,  7  March  1954 
(text). 

3  Ibid.  9  March  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  March  1954,  pp.  419-23  (texts). 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  March  1954.  5  Ibid.  12  March  1954. 

6  The  revolutionary  government  of  Colonel  Castillo  announced  Guatemala’s  approval  of  the 

resolution  in  August  1954:  New  York  Times,  5  August  1954. 

7  Ibid.  14  March  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  March  1954,  p.  420;  Calendar  and 
Texts,  vol.  i,  no.  3,  pp.  74-75  (texts);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  496. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  signature  of  this  general  agreement,  Mr.  Dulles 
returned  to  Washington,  thereby  indicating  that  he  had  accomplished  all 
that  he  had  set  out  to  achieve  at  Caracas.  On  leaving  the  Venezuelan 
capital  the  Secretary  of  State  remarked  that  the  fact  that  one  American 
nation  (Guatemala)  had  voted  against  the  general  declaration  showed 
how  necessary  it  was  for  the  conference  to  act  as  it  did,  and  he  added, 
ominously:  ‘Now  of  course,  we  shall  have  the  task  of  assuring  that  the 
enemies  of  freedom  do  not  move  into  the  breach  which  has  been  disclosed 
within  our  ranks.’1  Most  of  the  Latin  Americans  who  voted  in  favour  of 
the  U.S.A.’s  anti-communist  resolution  did  so  grudgingly,  and  on  the 
following  day  several  of  them  ‘apologized’  for  not  having  abstained.  One 
of  the  Uruguayan  delegates,  Dr.  Justino  Jimenez  de  Arechaga,  declared 
that  his  country  had  given  its  approval  to  the  Dulles  resolution  ‘without 
enthusiasm,  without  optimism,  without  joy  and  without  the  feeling  that 
we  were  contributing  to  the  adoption  of  a  constructive  measure’.2  Two 
principal  reasons  accounted  for  Mr.  Dulles’s  success.  Firstly,  the  Latin 
Americans  feared  that  if  the  conference  did  not  accept  the  resolution,  the 
U.S.A.  would  take  unilateral  action.  Secondly,  a  number  of  the  republics 
were  seeking  economic  aid  from  Washington,  and  they  knew  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  financial  assistance  if  they  opposed  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  a  political  issue  which  he  clearly  considered  to  be  all-impor¬ 
tant.  By  way  of  encouragement,  Mr.  Dulles  himself,  in  his  speech  on  4 
March,  had  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  U.S.A.  to  attend  a  special 
economic  conference  later  in  the  year  at  which,  he  hinted,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  might  give  a  more  sympathetic  hearing  than  in  the  recent 
past  to  ‘applications  for  particular  projects’,  though  the  Republican 
administration  still  maintained  that  the  bulk  of  United  States  investment 
abroad  should  come  from  private  sources.3  It  was  later  agreed  that  the 
economic  conference  should  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  November  1954. 

Another  controversial  subject  debated  at  Caracas  was  colonialism. 
On  9  March  Argentina  presented  a  resolution  in  the  following  terms: 

1 .  It  is  the  will  of  the  peoples  of  America  that  colonialism  and  the  occupation 
of  territories  be  eliminated  definitely. 

2.  The  sympathy  of  the  American  republics  is  expressed  with  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  dominated  peoples  to  achieve  their  sovereignty. 

3.  The  solidarity  of  the  American  republics  is  proclaimed  with  the  just  desires 
of  the  people  of  America  for  the  restoration  of  those  territories  occupied  by  non- 
American  powers  and  the  repudiation  of  the  use  of  force  exercised  to  continue 
such  occupation.4 


1  New  York  Times ,  14  March  1954. 

2  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vii,  no.  3,  April  1954,  p.  39. 

3  See  also  Mr.  Dulles’s  speech  of  1  o  March  to  the  conference’s  economic  committee :  New 
York  Times,  11  March  1954  (text). 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  10  March  1954. 
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A  Brazilian  proposal  that  the  European  Powers  should  place  under 
United  Nations  trusteeship  those  of  their  colonies  that  were  not  yet  ready 
for  self-government  was  opposed  by  Chile  on  the  ground  that  this  might 
give  the  U.S.S.R.  an  opportunity  to  interfere  in  Latin  American  affairs.1 
A  United  States  delegate,  Mr.  John  Moors  Cabot,  assured  the  Latin 
Americans  that  his  country  shared  their  desire  to  see  full  operation  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  but,  he  argued,  there  were  practical 
obstacles  to  doing  anything  about  colonialism  at  Caracas — the  European 
Powers  concerned  were  not  represented  at  the  conference.2  The  delegate 
of  Ecuador  pointed  out  that  the  conference  had  not  considered  the 
question  of  what  the  Organization  of  American  States  could  do  if  com¬ 
munists  gained  control  of  one  of  the  colonies  (such  as  British  Guiana).3 
The  Uruguayan  representative  secured  the  insertion  in  the  Argentine 
resolution  of  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that  colonial  rule  was  condemned  when 
it  was  ‘against  the  will  of  the  people’.4  Eventually  all  the  republics  except 
the  U.S.A.  voted  in  favour  of  that  resolution.5 

The  Caracas  Conference  closed  on  28  March  with  the  signing  of  the 
ninety-seven  agreements  that  had  been  reached  during  the  talks,  Guatemala 
registering  a  final  protest  against  the  anti-communist  resolution  which,  it 
declared,  constituted  a  threat  to  the  right  of  the  republics  to  manage 
their  own  internal  affairs.6 


(iii)  Guatemala 

Unlike  the  majority  of  the  Latin  American  republics,  Guatemala  has 
not  suffered  from  inflation  and  it  has  no  foreign  exchange  difficulties,  its 
exports  to  the  U.S.A.  (mainly  coffee  and  bananas)  being  so  substantial 
that  the  quetzal  is  permanently  at  parity  with  the  dollar.  But  during  the 
period  under  review  most  of  the  other  problems  which  we  have  observed  to 
be  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  continent  in  the  current  phase  in  its  evolution 
were  repeated  in  an  exaggerated  form  in  Guatemala,  and  so,  as  this 
country’s  much-publicized  struggle  to  reorganize  its  life  had  more  than 
merely  local  significance,  the  news  of  its  troubles  aroused  sympathy  and 
anxiety  throughout  the  Latin  American  world. 

In  Guatemala,  as  in  so  many  of  the  republics,  great  wealth  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  few  hands,  while  the  mass  of  the  population  of  slightly  more  than 
three  million  (most  of  whom  are  Indians,  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  March  1954.  2  The  Times,  18  March  1954. 

3  New  York  Times,  1 7  March  1 954.  4  The  Times,  1 9  March  1 954. 

s  Relazioni  Internazionali,  27  March  1954,  p.  325;  Calendar  and  Texts,  vol.  i,  no.  3,  pp.  83-84; 

Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  P-  49^-  .  .  ,  , 

6  New  York  Times,  29  March  1954  (text).  For  the  complete  list  of  resolutions  passed  at  the 

conference  see  Decima  Conferencia  Inter americana,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  i°  al  28  de  Marzo  de  1954,  Acta 
Final  (Washington,  Pan  American  Union  1954).  For  the  Declaration  of  Caracas  on  human 
rights  see  also  New  York  Times,  25  March  1954;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  498. 
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population  being  pure  whites)  live  in  a  state  of  poverty,  malnutrition  and 
illiteracy,  often  suffering  from  tropical  diseases.  Until  the  introduction  of 
land  reform  by  President  Arbenz  in  1952,  2  per  cent,  of  the  population 
owned  78  per  cent,  of  the  land.  Although  Guatemala  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  country,  here,  as  in  so  many  other  of  the  continent’s  pre¬ 
dominantly  agricultural  countries,  food  is  imported  in  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties.  On  completing  its  work  in  July  1951,  a  mission  of  the  International 
Bank  presented  recommendations  for  a  general  development  programme  in 
Guatemala.1  The  mission  stressed  that  the  major  weakness  of  the  national 
economy  was  that,  whereas  agricultural  crops  for  export  were  the  chief 
source  of  wealth,  agricultural  production  for  domestic  consumption  was 
inadequate.  The  production  of  maize,  rice,  beans,  sugar  and  other  staple 
foods  did  not  meet  local  requirements,  and  the  same  was  true  of  meat  and 
milk.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  mission  that  Guatemala  could  considerably 
expand  production  of  all  those  basic  foods  if  certain  conditions  were  im¬ 
proved.  The  chief  obstacles  were  said  to  be  the  cultural  isolation  of  the 
Indian  population  and  absentee  landlordism  (both  of  which  were  the 
cause  of  backward  farming  techniques),  inadequate  marketing  facilities 
and  the  lack  of  official  farm  credit.  A  six-year  programme  of  public 
investment  in  agriculture  was  proposed,  in  addition  to  investment  in  other 
branches  of  the  national  economy.  The  suggested  agricultural  investment 
covered  such  items  as  research  and  extension  services,  resettlement  pro¬ 
jects,  mechanization  centres,  seeds,  fertilizers  and  fungicides,  farm  credit, 
irrigation,  forestry,  storage  improvements  and  the  creation  of  a  faculty  of 
agriculture.  Heavy  investment  in  public  transport — the  improvement  of 
which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  is  so  necessary  for  agricultural 
expansion— was  also  recommended.2  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  any 
conscientious  government,  no  matter  what  its  political  complexion  might 
be,  would  have  to  approach  in  a  revolutionary  spirit  the  fundamental  twin 
problems  of  land  ownership  and  agriculture,  and  the  closely  allied  subject 
of  transport.  And  it  so  happened  that  not  only  was  a  North  American 
company — the  United  Fruit  Company  of  Boston — the  biggest  single  land- 
owner  in  the  country,  but  that  same  organization  owned  the  pier  and 
dock  installations  of  the  Caribbean  port  of  Puerto  Barrios,  had  a  joint 
interest  in  the  Pacific  port  of  San  Jose,  controlled  the  republic’s  railways 
through  its  stock  holdings  in  the  International  Railroads  of  Central 
America  and  controlled  a  considerable  part  of  Caribbean  shipping. 
Furthermore,  approximately  four-fifths  of  all  electric  services  in  the  country 
were  supplied  by  another  North  American  concern,  the  Empresa  Electrica, 

1  The  Economic  Development  of  Guatemala,  Report  of  a  Mission  sponsored  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  in  collaboration  with  the  Government  of  Guatemala  (Washington,  I.B.R.D., 
I95i)- 

2  Prospects  for  Agricultural  Development  in  Latin  America,  p.  24. 
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a  subsidiary  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Power  Company.1  Thus 
Guatemala  was  inevitably  involved  in  another  familiar  contemporary 
issue :  namely,  the  problem  of  reducing  the  excessive  influence  of  foreign — - 
and  particularly  United  States — investors  upon  the  life  of  the  nation.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Latin  American  republics,  too,  Guatemala  in  recent  years 
has  tried  to  attain  greater  ‘economic  independence’  by  seeking  new 
markets  and  new  sources  of  essential  supplies,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
develop  its  industries.  In  these  matters  progress  has  been  slow.  Industrial 
expansion  has  been  hindered  by  the  general  backwardness  of  the  country’s 
economy,  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  hydro-electric  installation,  and 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labour.  The  textile  industry  has  advanced,  with  the 
usual  result  that  it  has  demanded  and  received  a  form  of  protection.2 
Finally,  Guatemala’s  political  problems  have  been  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  characteristic  of  all  the  other  Latin  American  states  in  the 
present  period.  The  political  experiment,  fundamentally,  is  an  attempt 
to  adapt  the  traditional  caudillo  principle  to  twentieth-century  circum¬ 
stances;  to  ensure  that  the  military  coup  shall  be  used  for  democratic 
purposes;  to  accelerate  economic  progress  by  state  action;  and  to  enable 
the  working-class  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

The  latest  phase  in  Guatemala’s  history  began  in  1944  with  the  over¬ 
throw  of  an  energetic,  efficient  and  eccentric  despot,  General  Ubico,  who 
had  ruled  the  country  in  the  most  direct  personal  manner  for  fourteen 
years.  President  Ubico  was  succeeded  by  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
group,  Senor  Juan  Jose  Arevalo,  a  teacher  by  profession,  who  defined  his 
policy  as  ‘spiritual  socialism’.  President  Arevalo  concentrated  especially 
on  two  urgent  matters:  education  and  labour  legislation.  He  survived 
several  conspiracies  and  completed  his  six-year  term  of  office.  President 
Arevalo’s  successor— elected  constitutionally  but  with  government  sup¬ 
port— was  his  Minister  of  Defence,  Colonel  Jacobo  Arbenz.  Under  the 
new  President  the  pace  of  the  social  revolution  was  quickened,  the  most 
important  innovation  being  an  Agrarian  Reform  Law  which  was  designed 
to  effect  a  better  distribution  of  land  and  to  bring  to  an  end  the  semi-feudal 
relationship  existing  between  peasants  and  landlords.  This  law,  which 
was  presented  to  Congress  in  May  1952  and  was  approved  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  in  the  following  month,  provided  for  the  expropriation 
of  privately  owned  uncultivated  land  and  its  redistribution  among  land¬ 
less  peasants— farms  of  less  than  667  acres  being  exempt  if  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  their  total  area  were  under  cultivation.  German  planta¬ 
tions  seized  by  the  state  during  the  second  World  War  were  also  to  be 

■  For  a  summary  of  basic  economic  facts  see  R.  J.  P.  Sedgwick:  Overseas  Economic  Surveys, 

Guatemala  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952).  - ,  , 

2  Importers  of  textiles  are  now  obliged  to  purchase  a  proportionate  quantity  of  textiles  of  local 

manufacture.  Cf.  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  n  October  1952,  P-  7«2,  13  February  1954,  P-  330, 
and  19  June  1954,  p.  I342- 
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distributed.  The  law  provided  for  the  payment  of  compensation  in  the 
form  of  3  per  cent,  government  bonds  to  be  amortized  in  a  maximum  of 
twenty-five  years,  the  amount  payable  for  the  expropriated  territories 
being  determined  by  their  tax  assessment  value.1  This  law  naturally  aroused 
much  opposition  among  landowners.  In  February  1953  the  United  Fruit 
Company  was  notified  that  225,000  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  its 
Pacific  Coast  properties  were  to  be  taken  over,  and  distribution  began 
almost  immediately.2  The  State  Department  handed  to  the  Guatemalan 
Ambassador  at  Washington  an  aide-memoire  complaining  that  the  company 
had  received  unjust  treatment,  but  this  protest  was  rejected,3  and  in 
August  the  Guatemalan  government  announced  its  intention  of  expro¬ 
priating  a  further  area  of  174,000  acres,  on  this  occasion  from  the 
company  s  Atlantic  Coast  holdings.4  Strikes  by  United  Fruit  workers  for 
higher  wages  received  the  tacit  support  of  the  government,  and  the  other 
United  States-owned  companies  were  subject  to  various  kinds  of  pressure. 
For  example,  the  government  backed  the  railway  workers’  demand  for 
increased  pay,5  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  the  Electric  Company6  and 
took  over  the  port  of  San  Jose.7 

By  the  local  landowners,  and  generally  in  the  U.S.A.,  all  these  and  other 
moves  in  favour  of  the  Guatemalan  working-class  were  considered,  not 
as  acts  of  economic  nationalism,  but  as  proof  that  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  communists.  It  was  certainly  true  that  communists — some  of 
whom  had  made  frequent  visits  to  Moscow — were  at  the  head  of  the 
trade  unions  and  held  influential  positions  in  government  departments, 
in  Congressional  committees  and  in  the  information  services.  However5, 
President  Arbenz  himself  was  not  a  communist,  and  the  government 
coalition  contained  many  anti-communists;  in  1953  there  were  only  four 
communist  deputies  in  the  Guatemalan  Congress;8 *  anti-communist 
parties  and  newspapers  were  tolerated  and  were  most  outspoken  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  views;  there  was  no  attempt  to  sovietize  the  expropriated 
lands,  nor  any  suggestion  of  nationalizing  industry;  and  the  army,  which, 
as  in  most  Latin  American  countries,  still  had  the  ultimate  power,  was 
apathetic  to  communist  overtures  while  remaining,  until  the  crisis  of  June 
J954>  loYal  to  the  President.  In  August  1953  the  Hispanic  American  Report _ 


1  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  v,  no.  6,  July  1952,  p.  n. 

2  Ibid.  no.  2,  March  1953,  p.  11. 


3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1  May  1953. 

4  A  tu^her  aide-memoire  was  delivered  by  the  State  Department  on  28  August:  Department  of 
Mate  Bulletin,  14  September  1953,  pp.  357-60  (text). 

5  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vi,  no.  9,  October  1953,  p.  12. 

6  Ibid.  no.  10,  November  1953,  p.  12. 

7  Ibid.  vol.  vii,  no.  4,  May  1954,  p.  12. 

8,I.t,1S  noteworthy  that  in  the  congressional  elections  of  January  1953  one  of  the  defeated 

candidates  was  Senor  Jose  Manuel  Fortuny,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Guatemalan  Communist 

*  arty.  Hispanic  American  Report ,  vol.  vi,  no.  i,  February  1953,  p.  12. 
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which  misses  no  opportunity  to  note  signs  of  communist  infiltration  in 
Latin  America — commented :  ‘Guatemalan  Army  leaders  believe  that  too 
much  importance  has  been  given  to  the  Communist  menace  in  Guatemala. 
They  identify  the  Guatemalan  Communists  with  the  “revolution  [of  1944] 
and  the  social  reforms  for  which  the  revolution  was  fought”,  giving  the 
impression  that  they  do  not  believe  that  the  local  Communists  are  trying 
to  capture  Guatemala  for  the  Communist  camp  in  the  international  sense. 
They  feel  that  attacks  on  the  Government  for  allowing  the  Communists 
such  widespread  influence  are  part  of  an  attempt  to  undo  the  revolution.’1 
When  the  June  1954  crisis  occurred,  impartial  observers  who  had  visited 
Guatemala  were  not  convinced  that  the  Arbenz  regime  had  been  Red.2 
The  most  reasonable  criticism  was  that  President  Arevalo  and  President 
Arbenz  had  acted  too  hastily.  The  ideals  of  the  revolutionaries  of  1944 
were  high,  but  after  the  fourteen  years  of  General  Ubico’s  dictatorship 
there  was  no  tradition  of  democracy  in  Guatemala  and  the  young  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  lacking  experience  of  government,  plunged  too  recklessly  into  a 
flood  of  social  security  laws  and  labour  codes.  Having  under-estimated  the 
strength  of  local  and  foreign  capitalists,  they  found  themselves  relying  in¬ 
creasingly  on  the  help  of  a  small  but  well-organized  and  hard-working 
band  of  Guatemalan  communists,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  make 
ever  greater  concessions.  Thus  the  land  reform  legislation  was  applied 
with  excessive  speed ;  the  new  landowners  lacked  tools  and  seeds,  and  had 
no  proper  marketing  facilities.  When  the  pressure  from  the  U.S.A.  and 
from  Guatemalan  Conservatives  increased  in  the  early  weeks  of  1954,  the 
government,  of  course,  discovered  subversive  plots,  arrests  were  made,  and 
violence  became  more  and  more  prevalent.3  Arrest,  imprisonment  with¬ 
out  trial,  torture  and  summary  execution  are  not  unusual  features  of  Latin 
American  demagogy,  but  in  this  instance  they  were — and  not  without 
reason — denounced  by  the  Opposition  as  ‘communist-inspired’.  Anti- 
Arbenz  conspiracies  certainly  were  not  lacking,  and  in  Honduras,  Nicar¬ 
agua  and  El  Salvador  Guatemalan  political  exiles  were  preparing — with 
the  approval  of  the  governments  of  those  republics  and  of  the  U.S.A.4 — - 
to  invade  their  homeland.  Therefore  by  the  time  of  the  Caracas  Con¬ 
ference  in  March  1954  the  borderlines  between  nationalism  and  inter¬ 
national  communism,  between  social  reform  and  xenophobia,  and  be¬ 
tween  justice  and  persecution  had  become  even  less  clearly  defined  in 
Guatemala  than  they  already  were  in  other  Latin  American  countries. 

1  Ibid.  vol.  vi,  no.  8,  September  1953,  p.  14. 

2  Cf.  Patrick  Keatly:  ‘Was  the  Arbenz  Government  really  “Red”?’,  The  Listener,  ijuly  1954; 
and  John  Clarke:  ‘Unsettled  Guatemala’,  ibid.  22  July  1954. 

3  See  New  York  Times,  27  and  30  January,  27  February  1954. 

4  For  a  statement  by  the  State  Department  on  30  January  denying  this,  see  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  31  January  1954;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  February  1954,  pp.  251-2  (texts); 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  499. 
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When  the  Guatemalan  delegate  to  the  conference,  Senor  Guillermo 
Toriello,  rose  to  defend  the  social  reforms  introduced  by  his  government 
and  bitterly  accused  the  United  States  government  of  interfering — on 
behalf  of  ‘monopolist  interests’ — in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  he  seemed 
for  a  while  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  Latin  America,  and  he  received  the 
applause  of  the  continent’s  representatives.1 

As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  anti-communist  vote  at  Caracas,  Mr. 
Dulles  indicated  that  the  U.S.A.  would  now  go  ahead  with  renewed 
vigour  to  eliminate  communism  in  Guatemala,  and  tension  between  the 
two  countries — and  between  Guatemala  and  its  immediate  neighbours  to 
the  south — consequently  increased.  In  April  1954  the  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Guatemala  was  recalled  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  next  move 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Arbenz  regime,  and  in  that  same  month  the 
Guatemalan  government  rejected  a  claim  for  nearly  $16  million  presented 
by  the  United  States  government  in  connexion  with  the  expropriation  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company’s  Pacific  Coast  territories.  Nicaragua,  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador  complained  of  communist  infiltration  from  Guatemala, 
and  there  was  speculation  whether  those  three  nations  might  not  jointly 
undertake  retaliation.2  In  May  the  Nicaraguan  dictator,  General  Somoza, 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Guatemala,  and  an  extensive  strike  in 
Honduras  was  blamed  on  Guatemalan  communist  agitators.  On  1 7  May 
the  U.S.A.  announced  that  a  large  consignment  of  arms  from  behind  the 
iron  curtain  was  being  unloaded  at  Puerto  Barrios,3  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  that  as  a  counter-measure  the  Defense  Department  was  hastening 
the  dispatch  of  military  equipment  by  air  to  Nicaragua  and  Honduras, 
under  the  recently  signed  mutual  aid  pacts.4  The  Guatemalan  government 
maintained  that  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  purchase  military  supplies,  and 
that  as  since  1949  the  U.S.A.  had  refused  to  send  any  arms  to  Guatemala — 
even  ‘pistols  for  the  police  [or]  small  calibre  ammunition  for  the  use  of  a 
hunting  and  fishing  club’5 — it  had  been  compelled  to  find  another  source 
of  the  material  that  it  required.  The  ‘encirclement’  was  intensified.  On 
10  June  President  Eisenhower  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  would  be  able  to  help  the  people  of  Guatemala  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  malignant  force  which  had  seized  them’.6  On  14  June 
the  United  States  High  Commission  in  Germany  reported  that  a  shipment 
of  ammunition  consigned  from  Switzerland  to  Guatemala  had  been  inter¬ 
cepted  at  Hamburg.7  A  few  days  later  the  U.S.A.  appealed  to  European 
maritime  Powers  to  co-operate  in  preventing  the  carrying  of  arms  to 


1  See  above,  p.  373. 

Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  vii,  no.  4,  May  1034,  p.  j  j 
3  New  York  Times,  18  May  1954. 

*  r°rk  Uerald  Tribune,  25  May  1954.  For  the  mutual  aid  pacts  see  above,  p.  330 

5  Ibid.  22  May  1954.  ^  33 

6  The  Times,  11  June  1954. 


7  Ibid.  1 5  June  1954. 
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Guatemala  and  asked  those  nations  for  authority  to  search  their  vessels  on 
the  high  seas.1  The  latter  request  was  not  well  received  by  the  Powers 
in  question,  the  British  government  pointing  out  that  Great  Britain  had 
prohibited  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Guatemala  since  1948  because  of  that 
republic’s  claims  on  British  Honduras.2 

On  18  June  the  Guatemalan  government  protested  to  the  Security 
Council  against  acts  of  aggression  by  Honduras  and  Nicaragua;  armed 
forces  from  the  former  country  had  crossed  the  frontier,  aircraft  from  both 
countries  had  dropped  leaflets  inciting  the  people  of  Guatemala  to  revolt, 
and  the  capital  had  been  bombed.3  The  State  Department  at  Washington 
promptly  denied  that  Guatemala  was  the  victim  of  external  aggression, 
declaring:  ‘The  Department  has  no  evidence  that  indicates  that  this  is 
anything  other  than  a  revolt  of  Guatemalans  against  the  Government.’4 
Moscow  radio  accused  the  U.S.A.  of  having  provoked  the  invasion,5  and 
more  than  one  North  American  journalist  implied  that  Washington  was 
indeed  involved.  A  contributor  to  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  ‘John 
Foster  Dulles,  the  Secretary  of  State,  seldom  intervenes  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries,  but  his  brother  Allen  is  more  enterprising.  If 
somebody  wants  to  start  a  revolution  against  the  Communists  in,  say, 
Guatemala,  it  is  no  good  talking  to  Foster  Dulles.  But  Allen  Dulles,  head 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  is  a  more  active  man.  He  has  been 
watching  the  Guatemalan  situation  for  a  long  time.  It  was  his  associates 
who  spotted  the  big  shipment  of  Czech  arms  from  Stettin  to  Guatemala  in 
the  first  place  .  .  .  and  they  have  been  active  in  the  defense  of  the  area 
ever  since.’6  When,  at  Guatemala’s  urgent  request,  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  met  on  Sunday,  20  June,  the  U.S.S.R.  vetoed  a  resolution 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,7  the  Russian  representative  arguing  that  wherever  aggression 
occurred  it  was  the  Security  Council’s  responsibility  to  deal  with  it,  and 
Central  America  was  no  exception.8  It  was  certainly  undeniable  that  the 
‘army  of  liberation’  which  the  exiled  Guatemalan  officer  Colonel  Castillo 
Armas  launched  into  Guatemala  on  18  June  had  been  recruited  and 

1  Ibid.  1 8  June  1954. 

2  Ibid.  19  June  1954;  Calendar  and  Texts,  vol.  i,  no.  6,  p.  154;  21  June  1954,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser. 
vol.  529,  coll.  24-26  and  Written  Answers,  col.  57. 

3  S/3232;  New  York  Times,  20  June  1954;  Calendar  and  Texts,  vol.  i,  no.  6,  pp.  1 55  7 5  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1953,  p.  500. 

4  New  York  Times,  20  June  1954;  Calendar  and  Texts,  vol.  i,  no.  6,  p.  158;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1953,  p.  502. 

5  New  York  Times,  20  June  1954. 

6  James  Reston:  ‘With  the  Dulles  Brothers  in  Darkest  Guatemala’,  New  York  Times,  20  June 
1954. 

7  Ibid.  21  June  1954;  Calendar  and  Texts,  vol.  i,  no.  6,  p.  159  (texts).  For  the  resolution 
calling  for  a  cease-fire  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  see  ibid.  See  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1953,  pp.  503-4. 

8  Security  Council,  Ninth  Year,  675th  Meeting,  20  June  1954. 
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equipped  quite  openly  in  Honduras,  and  that  the  aircraft  which  dropped 
leaflets  and  bombs  on  Guatemala  City  had  taken  off  from  one  or  more  of 
the  neighbouring  republics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  true  that  Colonel 
Castillo  and  his  principal  colleagues — landowners,  businessmen  and  right- 
wing  lawyers — were  Guatemalan  citizens,  thereby  enabling  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua  to  declare,  with  the  U.S.A.,  that  the  invasion  was  in  fact  a 
revolution,  not  an  act  of  aggression,  and  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  was 
not  mistaken  when  he  remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘Something 
of  this  kind  is  not  unique  in  Central  American  history’.1  The  United 
Nations  Security  Council  met  again  on  25  June  to  continue  the  debate 
whether  the  crisis  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations  or  the  O.A.S. 
The  Colombian  delegate,  referring  to  the  Russian  move  at  the  previous 
meeting,  said  that  the  power  of  veto  should  not  be  accepted  in  the  western 
hemisphere  because  it  meant  intervention  by  totalitarian  communism. 
The  British  view  was  that  the  United  Nations  must  have  ultimate  authority 
to  settle  a  dispute  of  this  nature — whether  it  occurred  in  the  western 
hemisphere  or  not — but  that  the  O.A.S.  was  the  proper  body,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  investigate  the  Guatemalan  situation,  then  reporting  to  the 
United  Nations.2  On  27  June  the  Guatemalan  government  changed  its 
policy  and  agreed  to  receive  a  fact-finding  committee  from  the  O.A.S.,3 
but  President  Arbenz  resigned  on  28  June — to  be  succeeded  shortly  by 
an  anti-communist  military  junta — and,  as  the  fighting  then  ended,  the 
fact-finding  committee,  which  had  travelled  as  far  as  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  the  cease-fire,  returned  to  Washington.4 

From  the  beginning,  Colonel  Castillo’s  invasion  of  Guatemala  pro¬ 
voked  anti-U.S.A.  demonstrations  throughout  Latin  America,  but  in 
Washington  the  news  produced  unconcealed  pleasure  and  the  press  made 
little  attempt  to  minimize  the  part  played  by  the  U.S.A.  in  recent  Central 
American  affairs.  After  the  fall  of  President  Arbenz  Time  magazine  wrote: 
How  much  did  the  U.S.  have  to  do  with  the  turn  of  events?  No  matter 
who  furnished  the  arms  to  Castillo  Armas,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that 
U.S.  Ambassador  John  E.  Peurifoy  masterminded  most  of  the  changes 
once  Castillo  Armas  began  his  revolt.  It  was  he  who  .  .  .  saw  to  it  that 
the  new  government  was  solidly  anti-Communist.’  Colonel  Carlos  Enrique 
Diaz,  who  assumed  power  at  the  time  of  Arbenz’s  resignation,  was  not 
sufficiently  anti-communist  for  Mr.  Peurifoy,  who  decided  that  Colonel 

21  Jimc  1954,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  529,  coll.  32-34.  (The  Guatemalan  revolution  of 
I944>  *or  example,  was  organized  in  El  Salvador.) 

2  IimeS'  26  June  1 954-  Questions  about  British  policy  with  regard  to  Guatemala’s  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations  were  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  June  and  ^  July:  H.G. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  529,  coll.  886-90  and  1760-74. 

3  New  York  Times,  27  June  1954. 

4  Ibid.  30  June  1954.  For  a  fully  documented  report  on  these  events  see  also:  Great  Britain: 
Foreign  Office:  Report  on  Events  leading  up  to  and  arising  out  of  the  Change  of  Regime  in  Guatemala, 
1954  (Gmd.  9277)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954). 
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Elfego  Monzon  would  be  a  more  suitable  man  to  head  the  country,  at 
least  until  Colonel  Castillo  Armas  arrived  in  the  capital.  Time  described 
how,  ‘with  a  -38  Colt  in  his  shoulder  holster,  Peurifoy  drove  through  the 
empty,  fear-haunted  streets  [of  Guatemala  City]  to  the  armed  forces 
headquarters’,  where  he  was  soon  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
overthrow  of  Colonel  Diaz  by  Colonel  Monzon.1 

Thus  the  Guatemalan  crisis  had  unfortunate  international  con¬ 
sequences.  Both  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  had  failed  to  make  any  useful  contribution  to  a 
settlement,  thereby  establishing  a  lamentable  precedent,  and  the  U.S.A. 
had  provided  additional  cause  for  Latin  American  suspicions.2 

6.  Conclusion:  the  melting-pot 

The  importance  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  elements  in  Latin 
American  civilization  has  greatly  diminished.  Today  the  links  between 
the  republics  and  their  respective  former  mother-countries  are  no  stronger 
than  those  connecting  them  with  the  U.S.A. — and  even  with  Great  Britain. 
An  attempt  by  General  Peron  and  his  wife  in  the  late  1940s  to  bring  about 
a  close  entente  with  General  Franco  ended  in  recrimination  and  economic 
deadlock.  Metropolitan  Spaniards  are  apt  still  to  look  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  their  former  colonies  as  uncultured  insurgents,  while  the  Latin 
Americans  despise  Spain  as  an  old-fashioned,  poverty-stricken  nation  now 
long  in  decline.  Many  Spaniards  living  in  Latin  America — and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Mexico — are  Republican  refugees  who  abominate  the  Franco 
regime. 

Nor  must  the  general  political  situation  be  over-simplified.  When  a 
Latin  American  caudillo  uses  the  jargon  of  Hitler  or  Mussolini,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  he  is  a  Nazi  or  Fascist  in  the  European  sense  of 
those  terms — primarily,  he  is  a  Latin  American  caudillo.  Similarly,  when 
one  or  other  of  the  Latin  American  presidents  denounces  ‘Yanqui  im¬ 
perialism’,  nationalizes  foreign-owned  public  utilities  and  expropriates 
the  property  of  large  landowners  for  distribution  among  Indian  peasants, 
he  should  not  lightly  be  accused  of  being  a  tool  of  the  Kremlin — he  is 
probably  first  and  foremost  a  nationalist  convinced  of  the  rightness  of  the 
current  theories  that  land  reform  and  the  bringing  of  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion  into  the  life  of  the  state  are  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  time. 

In  the  past,  Latin  America  has  absorbed  many  foreign  creeds,  tech¬ 
niques  and  interests  without  being  dominated  by  any  one  of  them,  and 

1  Time,  12  July  1954. 

2  This  disappointing  state  of  affairs  was  corrected  to  some  extent  in  January  1955,  when 
prompt  action  by  the  O.A.S.,  with  the  practical  assistance  of  the  U.S.A.,  effectively  discouraged 
President  Somoza  of  Nicaragua  from  continuing  to  support  a  movement  to  overthrow  by  force 
the  democratic  regime  of  his  neighbour,  President  Figueres  of  Costa  Rica. 
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the  power  of  the  local  ambiente  to  subdue  and  modify  imported  ideologies 
and  alien  immigrants  has  always  been  prodigious.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  New  World  was  already  a  very  old  world  when  Christopher 
Columbus  discovered  it.  Tribes  in  Central  and  South  America  had  long 
ago  produced  their  own  civilizations,  their  own  social  systems,  religions, 
art  and  architecture.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  then  made  a  vigorous 
and  distinctive  contribution,  plundering  and  adorning,  grafting  their  own 
churches  on  to  Indian  ruins,  teaching  the  Indians  to  burn  candles  to  the 
Christian  God  without  curing  them  of  their  pagan  superstitions,  adapt¬ 
ing  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traditions  to  the  exotic  environment,  inter¬ 
marrying  with  the  local  races,  and  adding  negro  slaves  from  Africa  to  the 
racial  medley.  Next,  with  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
and  the  break-up  of  the  Spanish  Empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  continent  was  thrown  open  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
receiving  an  influx  of  novel  political,  cultural  and  economic  ideas  from 
non-Hispanic  Europe  and  the  U.S.A.,  the  means  to  exploit  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  prairies  and  mountains,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
immigrants  of  races  which  had  not  previously  been  allowed  to  enter  these 
under-populated  lands.  Among  the  imports  was  the  idea  of  parliamentary 
democracy.  In  Latin  America,  however,  democracy — like  everything 
else  that  came  from  the  outside  world — was  given  a  new  appearance.  In 
1853  the  Argentines  (for  example)  drew  up  a  constitution  on  the  model  of 
the  constitution  of  the  U.S.A.,  but  the  Argentines  had  their  own  way 
of  interpreting  that  constitution,  and  custom  supplemented  the  letter 
of  the  law,  conferring  upon  the  President  of  the  republic  powers 
which  the  President  of  the  U.S.A.  would  not  dare  to  claim.1  Nor  were 
the  provisions  of  this  constitution  fully  carried  out;  for  instance,  trial  by 
jury  never  became  a  part  of  Argentine  justice,  although  the  constitution 
provided  for  its  introduction.  The  differences  between  Argentine  and 
North  American  government  have  always  been,  in  fact,  much  greater 
than  a  comparison  of  constitutional  clauses  would  suggest.  Whereas  the 
basis  of  government  in  the  U.S.A.  is  Anglo-Saxon,  Argentina  inherited  the 
governmental  institutions  of  the  Latin  countries  and  its  judicial  system 
came  from  the  continent  of  Europe.2  Therefore  when  North  Americans 
complained  that  Argentina  under  President  Peron  was  not  a  democracy, 
they  ignored  the  historical  reasons  why  the  Argentine  interpretation  of 
that  term  must  inevitably  differ  from  theirs. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  as  in  the  nineteenth,  every  new  ideology, 
invention  and  fashion  produced  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.A.  has  influenced 


1  See  Faustino  J.  Legon  and  Samuel  W.  Medrano:  Las  Constituciones  de  la  Republica  Argentina 
(Madrid,  Ediciones  Cultura  Hisp&nica,  1953). 

2  Cf.  Austin  F.  Macdonald:  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 
x942)>  PP-  1 30- 1. 
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the  outlook  of  the  Latin  Americans,  but  their  life  has  retained  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  quality.  The  influence  of  fascism  on  the  President  of  Argentina — 
who  was  in  Italy  from  1939  to  1941  as  military  attache — was  manifest,  but 
General  Peron  had  his  own  method  of  using  other  people’s  ideas.  He  once 
said:  ‘Mussolini  was  the  greatest  man  of  our  century,  but  he  committed 
certain  disastrous  errors.  I,  who  have  the  advantage  of  his  precedent 
before  me,  shall  follow  in  his  footsteps  but  also  avoid  his  mistakes.’1  The 
impact  of  communism  on  Latin  America  has  been  discussed  in  previous 
pages.  As  for  the  widespread  ‘anti-Yanqui’  sentiments,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  also  been  made  above,  they  do  not  prevent  Latin  Americans 
from  being  attracted  by  the  United  States  way  of  life.  Countless  students, 
professional  men,  politicians  and  tourists  have  visited  the  U.S.A.  in  recent 
years  and  have  returned  to  Latin  America  to  spread  the  gospel  of  mass 
production,  sky-scrapers,  air-conditioning,  television,  Palm  Beach  suits 
and  Coca-Cola.  Latin  American  cities  provide  abundant  evidence  that 
the  inhabitants  find  the  North  American  way  congenial.  ‘Anti-Yanquiism’ 
and  its  opposite  are  present  side  by  side  in  every  one  of  the  republics, 
from  Mexico  to  Argentina  and  Chile,  just  as  in  those  same  states  are 
to  be  found  simultaneously  feudalism  and  (frequently)  a  local  version 
of  the  Beveridge  Plan,  illiteracy  on  a  vast  scale  and  intellectuals  with  a 
passionate  admiration  of  T.  S.  Eliot  or  J.-P.  Sartre,  women  wearing 
gowns  by  Dior  and  others  smoking  home-made  cigars  as  they  ride  on 
their  donkeys  to  market. 

1  Quoted  in  George  I.  Blanksten:  Peron’ s  Argentina  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1953),  p.  164. 
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